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‘Part I 
METHOD 




Chapter I 


THE CONFIGURATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE 

WORLD VALUE PYRAMIDS 


P OLITICAL analysis is the study of changes in the 
shape and composition of the value patterns of society. 
Representative values are safety, income, and deference. 
Since a few members of any community at a given time have 
the most of each value, a diagram of the pattern of dis¬ 
tribution of any value resembles a pyramid^The few who 
get the most of any value are the e 7 //e,vthe rest are the rank 
and file. An elite preserves its ascendancy by manipulating 
symbols, controlling supplies, and applying violence. Less 

formally expressed, fpolitics is the study of who gets what, 

when, and how!^ ^ 

* _ ^ 

The analysis of world politics therefore implies the 
consideration of the shape and composition of the value 
patterns of mankind as a whole. This necessitates the 
comparison of world elites in terms of social origins, special 
skills, personal traits, subjective attitudes, and sustaining 
assets, such as symbols, goods, and violence. Attention is 
particularly aroused by any fundamental change in the 
characteristics and methods of elites. A revolution is rapid 


writing K "1 field of politics may be put in the perspective of current 

writing by consulting G. E. G. Catlin, The Science and Method cf Politict, New 

York, 1927 ; Harold J. Laski. Pohtics, Philadelphia and London, 1931 ; Edgar A 

1930; Gaetano Mosca, Etemlnti di 

II2 S« I '^ 7 ' ■■^1.'"*^’ Poli‘>>chen, Munich and Leipzig, 

in pJr ^ f Revolutionary and War Propaganda,” 

Wrilt E^r'" rt the Harris Foundationlguincy 




METHOD 

and extensive change in the composition and the vocabulary 
of the ruling few; world revolutions are those which inaugurate 
new principles of elite recruitment and new reigning ide¬ 
ologies in the political life of humanity. 

No doubt the French and Russian revolutions were 

major innovations in the world history of rulers and ruling 
symbols, although we may entertain some reservations on 
our judgment when we remember the extent to which we are 
saturated in the details of European history, and the meager¬ 
ness of our information about oriental, “primitive,” and 

ancient peoples.‘ 

If the significant political changes of the past were 
signalized by revolutionary patterns which rose and spread 
until they were blocked or superseded by new revolutionary 
innovations, the future may follow the same course of 
development. Hence our “present” would be transition 
between the latest and the impending world revolutionary 
emergent. 

Correct self-orientation would therefore consist in dis¬ 
cerning the principle of elite recruitment and the predomi¬ 
nant symbols to appear in the next phases of world political 
change. Sound political analysis is nothing less than correct 
orientation in the continuum which embraces the past, 
present, and future. Unless the salient features of the all- 
inclusive whole are discerned, details will be incorrectly 
located. Without the symbol of the total context the symbols 
of details cannot be data. 

Our method comprises the ways of action self-consciously 
employed in the search for proper orientation.[The co nfigura - 

* Eugen Rosenstock names five European revolutions in DU europaischen 
Rfpo/K/iWff, Jena, 19JI, where he also distinguishes between “total" and “partial” 
revolutions. Modern conceptions of the “ 61 ite” and of “ ideology ” derive from the 
Marxist literature as critically elaborated by Sorel, Max Weber, and Pareto. Sec 
especially Karl Mannheim, Ideologic und Vtopie, Bonn, 1929; W. Y. Elliott, The 
Pragmatic Revolt in PolitieSy New York, 1928, 
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fve ™«hod of political analysts consists in the nse of con 
cepts oUedopmm and cyntVtM.n,. and in the adoption rf 

chln^ and ,„watd political 

(. Developmental analysis construes particular details with 

r ference to t.ntat.vely held conceptions of the flite-syZl 
Changes Joward which or away from which events a” 
moving. Correct developmental analysis applied to anv 

happening between the French and the Rnc ^ 

would have statpd thn. • -c ■I'ussian revolutions 

wouia nave stated the significance of the episode as an 

approximation toward or away from the emergence of an 
elite to supplant the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie in the 
name of “proletarian socialism ” Adenn.hn. / ^ ® 

analysis applied to the world^since laij would 

it in mfrtion to the neat .lite-syrnhol co’n'sXtl XH 

Equilibrium analysis considers details i, u- • 

,u.n„.ative shifts in .he dimenslns o he v.Xfrs'''® 

terms of which political changes are stated r 

attitude toward the rearranging of realitv h " """r" 

transformations in L «ar ;lrt:rr Vreatr^R^ 
casting analysis in manipulative Lm aL f ^ 
principles” of management new nn’ K ^ ®Pec>fymg the 

come to the attention of the thinker'^ Th 

j ^ j tninker. The configurative 


method 

u j f ,nalvsis requires of the analyst that he explore 
“ery l°de of oLt.tion »hich »ill increase the ptob.bil^ 

r ^ • k;c nnest for correct characterizations of the 

of success in his quest lo 

relevant aspects of totality , 

Events sL .,.7 may be viewed as a ptocess m the course 

of which the latest pattern of world revolution d,/.red 
from its centet of origin in Russia, or was rrr»-,r,rd in rela¬ 
tion to it. Tout iijuitm occurred whenever adjacen 
rerrirory was incorpmra.ed within the Soviet Un.om Most 
diffusion has been parlial, restricting the scope of the elite 
which first utilized the new symbols and practices of the 

revolution. Political movements elsewhere took over some of 

the vocabulary and certain of the methods of the Russian 
61 ite Italian Fascism and German National Socialism were 
in some respects equalitarian and socialistic. A single party 
exercised a monopoly of legality; social functions were 
extensively governmentalized; functional bodies advisory 
to the executive were substituted for territorial legislatures; 
plebiscites took the place of parliamentary types of election. 

Restriction by partial incorporation has gone hand in 
hand with restriction by such processes as geographical 
and functional differentiation. Geographical differentiaMon 
devalues the universal claims of the elite at the original 
center by stressing the parochial character of the revolution. 
The revolution in the name of all mankind thus became 
the “French” revolution; the revolution in the name of 
proletarians everywhere has become the Russian revolu¬ 
tion. Functional differentiation denies the universality 
of the latest world revolution by stressing the special 
features of the elite which profits by using universal symbols. 
Hence the revolution on behalf of the rights of man became 
the “bourgeois” revolution, and prepared the way for the 
next successful protest symbols of the proletariat. 
Possibly the Russian Revolution will mark the rise, not of 

16 ] 
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the factory worker and the agricultural laborer, but of 
certain intellectuals and semi-intellectuals capable of ex¬ 
ploiting the discomforts of the manual workers. Recurring 
protests against bureaucracy,” and unmistakable sensi¬ 
tiveness to “ bureaucratic” accusations on the part of the 
ruling few in the Soviet Union, may signalize the early 
stages in the attainment of greater class consciousness by 
lower and broader layers of the manual laborers. So handi¬ 
capped are the manual workers in finding a common name, 
a vivifying myth, and an effective policy that their challenge’ 
cannot soon prevail; indeed, the more acute phases of this 
form of class struggle may be indefinitely postponed in the 
Soviet Union, while the skill struggle intensifies instead. 
This may be the era in world history in which the active 
elements of the lower middle classes, sadly divided and 

are making themselves 
effective m Russia, Italy, Germany, and elsewhere, in revolt 
against their plight. 

The developmental perspectives briefly sketched in the 
foregoing paragraphs may be profitably reconsidered in the 
light of equilibrium theories of political change. Shifts 
in the volume and distribution of values are affected by 
overt acts of conscious striving, like fighting, negotiating, 
adjudicating, persuading, boycotting, rewarding, or propa¬ 
gandizing. Since these overt acts are modified by the par¬ 
ticular symio/s with which they are associated, the scope 
of political inquiry must be broadened to include such 
symbols. Fighting, spending, and ceremonial conduct are 
affected by the spread of identifying symbols like “nation ” 

state,” “class,”“race,’’“church.” The growth of demands, 

as for security,” “equality,” and “supremacy,” has some 
effect on what is sought in the name of symbols of identifica¬ 
tion. So during the early phases of nationalistic movements 
the principal demand has often been for equality of status 

[7I 



METHOD 

in the name of cultural unity; but statehood once achieved, 
nationalism has incorporated imperialistic demands for 
dominion over alien cultures. The energy which flows into 
the demands in the name of common symbols depends upon 
the accompanying expectations of success or failure. If 
revolution be held inevitable in our time, if the victory of 
civilization over barbarism impends, if the triumph of the 
Cross over the Crescent is sure and soon, men’s energies 
are poured out freely for the cause. Ardor dampens as the 
millennium recedes over the hill of the future and as bar¬ 
barians and infidels prosper.' 

The rapidity with which symbols of identification, demand, 
and expectation are adopted depends in part on the insecurity 
level. Among embittered and restless people the symbols 
and practices of the established order are in peril, and the 
moment is propitious for the speedy diffusion of opposing 
myths in whose name power may be seized by a challenging 

elite. 

The direction of discharge of insecurities is influenced by 
the various foci of attention in the community. Increasing 
competition from abroad in the domestic market may be 
noticed by a few manufacturers who come to believe them¬ 
selves threatened. The masses of the community may have 
paid no attention to these particular changes in the origin 
of commodities in the market, yet it may be possible to 
arouse a general sense of danger by controlling the press, 
radio, and platform channels of mass appeal. That a par¬ 
ticular group will be successful in capturing attention and 
guiding mass insecurities as desired depends upon a variety 
of attending circumstances. At any given time community 
attention is dispersed over many symbols which compete 
with one another for loyalty and hatred. 


' Symbols of expectation arc special classes of symbols of fact. 

[ 8 ] 
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The extent of insecurity is directly affected by the changes 

m hfe situations which are produced by shifts in the division 

of labor. A new machine may speed the tempo of work 

dispense with factory hands in one locality, improve the 

competitive position of one plant with another, of one 

investment group with another, of one portion of the 
world with another. 

Insecurities may also be elicited by altering the distribu- 
non of the instrumentalities of violence in the environment 
The concentration of troops near the frontier may come to 
the focus of attention of individuals within the community 
and precipitate insecurities which may be partially assuaged 

by countermovements. ® 

Insecurities are also subject to changes in the symbolic 
environment which come to the focus of attention Hence 
vehement campaigns of denunciation in the foreign press 
may be expected to arouse hostile forms of counterexpresln. 

The student of political change is constrained to look 
beyond overt acts of conscious striving, therefore, and to 
onsider the symbols of identification, demand, and expecta¬ 
tion which influence them; and to probe beyond the symbols 
to the insecurities which are capable of discharge with 
reference to the objects at the focus of attention; and to 
press beyond the focus to the alterations in the life situation 
Jde by changes in the division of labor, in the movement 

ary" --"d- 

in^hrdiv”° variations 

m the division of labor (a “material” change) or in the 

nsttnmentahties of violence or in the symbols o expression 
to changes in the level of insecurity, the focus of at^rt Z 
he nature of symbolization, or the acts of striving; thj 
Cham may be snapped or bent by intercurrent factors. 

I9] 
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Ch.n.e= in thn equilibrium .hich has been atta.ned ,n an, 
Lli , through any specific time interval may artse from 
hanges in any faetor. In recent generapons the tempo 
L L» notably accentuated by the adjostments wh.ch 
have been initiated by the rise and spread of the capita istic 


culture complex. • • i r 

We may pass in rapid review some of the principal fea¬ 
tures of world change since accelerated shifts in the division 
of labor arose to modify the previous interrelationships. 
Our point of departure is the emergence of modern capitalism 
on the British Isles in the eighteenth century, vast y 
strengthening the world position of the Brmsh, J 

enabling them to detach the tentacles of Dutch, French, 
and Spanish control from North and South America, 
Africa, and India, and to export populations to carry the 
British variant of Western European civilization to the 
thinly peopled continents of North America, Australia 
and South Africa. The rising British bourgeoisie seized 
control of the organization area' in which they developed, 
taking over more and more official posts and authoritative 
emblems, and tearing at many of the surviving limitations 
upon the free disposition of available men and materials 

for profitable enterprise. 

The growth of British power in the eighteenth century 
resulted in the devaluation of the symbols sustaining the 
ruling regime in the French organization area, and facilitated 

' By an orramialion ana is meant the locus of those whose activities are related 
to formally constituted authority, like states, provinces, municipalities, special 
administrative, judicial, and electoral districts. A nntimtnlana is the locus of those 
who are mutually identified, like French or German patriots, or Protestants an 
Catholics. An actmty area is the locus of all who perform related acts, like marketing, 
residing, working, battling. The attention area is defined later, and the relations 
among these various zones are discussed throughout the book. See my memorandum. 
Appendix A, No. I4, Conference on Regional Phenomena , Held under the auspices of 
the Social Science Research Council and the Division of Anthropology and Psy¬ 
chology, National Research Council, Washington, D.C., April n and 12, 1939 ' 
Issued by the latter, 1930. 
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the struggle of the French bourgeoisie for control. A major 
result of the French Revolution was to accelerate the diffu¬ 
sion of the capitalistic culture pattern into France, and 
hence to strengthen the weakened position of the sta’te in 
the world balance of power. The explosive release of French 
activity was finally checkmated by counterweights on the 
continent, like Prussia and Austria, which received aid 
from prosperous Britain. Within the new society capitalistic 
specialization was meanwhile creating a protest group 
the wage-earning proletariat. The Prussian bourgeoisiV 
which developed somewhat belatedly, was partly stimulated 
by the appearance of this new formation to renounce some 
of Its claims for formal recognition within Prussia and to 

accept favorable policies adopted by the feudal-monarchical 
regime. 


Protected by colossal distances, the feudal-monarchical 
elite of Russia was able to continue with a minimum of 
rancession to the new technology. Lagging behind the 
West in the new division of labor this vast organization 
area was rudely shocked when Japan, a small outpost of 
the new technology, inflicted defeat upon it. Weakened in 
relation to the world balance, their authoritative symbols 
and practices gravely discredited, the rulers of Russia stood 
in the exposed position from which they were blown after a 
protracted war completed their demoralization. The new 
order in Russia, like the new order in France after the 
Revolution, encouraged the diffusion of the new technology 
into an area where it had previously been obstructed. But 

stlbT r proletariat, a 

aLiL ""th formation 

gainst the private control system which developed in 

technology. There has thus been a 
double diffusion into the Russian area, in which the tech- 

ogical pattern has become associated with symbols which 

[ll] 
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. . 1 r,Mrtires of the West. The new 

t' abkto takeTontroHn the name of Western symbols, 
elite was able to earners, on account 

despite the smaU Irani er ,d„i„ls,ration, the discontent 

"parand ofan strategic pais.tion of the wage earners, 
,„d the skill of an elite of professional 

tic pa e'rn brought ever widening tracts of the world into 
I'inclusive acuity area. Unable or unwilling to devise 
methods of maintaining harmonious proportions between 

production and distribution without 

Lie principle of profitable private enterprise the influential 

industrialists were energetic in cultivating foreign markets 

as soon as their domestic markets were in hand. The growing 

competitive power of German industry became more and 

more obvious to the elite in Great Britain, but it was not 

until naval rivalry was launched that the lines of the wor d 

balance began to harden around the relatively fixed pole 

of Anglo-German rivalry, in a world where the precapital- 

istic assumption survived, that violence was a normal means 

of settling interstate differences. 

Abetted by its favorable geographical and financial 

position, Great Britain was able to furnish a huge market 
for the United States during the years 1914-1917) and 
ultimately to bring in the United States to redress the bal¬ 
ance of power in the Old World, thereby transforming the 
rhetoric of Canning, uttered a century before, into reality. 
The expanded industry of the United States was partly 
used to rebuild Europe and then suffered in the depression 
of economic life. Today it is left with no promising foreign 
markets, since Germany, France, and Great Britain are 
able to offer sharp rivalry for available opportunities. Since 
the disappearance of free western lands about 1890 deprived 

[12] 
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ships in the name 
nitely defer the 


of the proletariat may themselves indefi. 
attainment of material and ideological 


uniformity. . , • . j- , 

The processes summarized in the preceding paragraphs 
have for the most part occurred in an expanding world 
economy. Despite local variations in employment and prices, 
commodity production in the world as a whole has steadily 
risen. It is possible, though as yet uncertain, that 1929 
marked a turning point in the history of world economy, 
signalizing that the contradictions generated by the spread 
of industrial technique have reversed the trend toward 


world economy. 

As the competitive market spread in the world, more 
people were enabled to guide their activities by the test of 
profit, rather than fighting effectiveness or ceremonial 
prestige. National markets became relatively saturated for 
certain highly capitalized industries; rivalry for the control 
of outlying markets increased; new competitive units arose 
as industrial technique gradually diffused to these outlying 
regions. More peoples were constantly brought into the 
active play of the world balancing of power in a world where 
the assumption of violence as a means of resolving differences 
among states yet survived. The expanding world economy 
sharpened contradictions; eventually the appeal to violence 
transcended the appeal to profit in the world crises of 19I4- 
1918, when the states of the world were divided in two 
hostile camps who strove to supersede the world economy 
by creating two self-sufficient economies. 

Despite the manifestation of certain tendencies toward 
the reinstatement of world economy, the trend toward local 
self-sufficiency has continued in the postwar world. The 
end result might be the disintegration of the existing world 
markets, the reduction of the material standard of living, the 
generation of mass movements of protest whose favorite 

iHl 
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policies of intensified parochialism would further accelerate 

the break-up of world economy. One of our ultimate problems 

is to examine the probable extent of this trend toward 

disintegration and the possible conditions of its reversal. 

Certainly the phenomenon is not entirely new for vast areas 

of the world; it will be remembered that trade reached a 

low point throughout the European world after the break-up 

of the Roman-Imperial system. One aspect of the general 

problem is^to test the extent to which “continental self- 

sufficiency” can preserve high standards of living despite the 
modification of the general market. 


The provisional findings of the equilibrium analysis enable 
us to reconsider our developmental concepts in a richer 
setting. The multitude of readjustive processes which are 
unleashed by locally innovated changes in the division of 
labor justify us in underlining the improbability that the 
last world revolutionary pattern will be any more successful 
than preceding patterns in unifying the peoples of the earth. 
The equilibrium analysis enables us to stress the highly 
diversified material environments which preserve highly 
diversified ideological formations. The restrictive processes 
of partial incorporation, geographical differentiation, and 
functional differentiation will probably continue to circum¬ 
scribe the spread of the Soviet Union and warrant us in the 

search for signs of new craters of innovation in the world 
political process. 


The contingencies which have been passed in preview in 
t e last few pages by no means exhaust the potentialities 
of the historical process or the possible fruitfulness of the 
supp ementary use of methods of analysis which have been 
so often, and so superfluously, opposed to one another. 

he task of correct self-orientation in the passage from the 
last major elite-symbol innovation to the next one can be 
expedited by the self-conscious consideration of details with 

[15] 
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reference to both developmental and equilibrium patterns 
of thought. This book is intended to clarify the nature of 
this procedure, and to enlist the collaboration of others in 
the more deliberate use of this mode of double analysis. 
The results which have so far been secured by the configura- 
tive method are provisional and incomplete. Much of our 
attention has been devoted to perfecting categories whose 
full significance can be appraised only after further research 
has aligned the data which are called for by their consistent 
and comprehensive application. The method calls for inces¬ 
sant cross-referencing between developmental and equi¬ 
librium terms, and between contemplative and manipulative 

attitudes toward the data. 

The gradual creation of a sense of wholeness, and of assur¬ 
ance in the discovery of interdetail connections within the 
all-encompassing totality, also requires new methods of for¬ 
mal exposition. The problems arising from the configurative 
approach are by no means satisfactorily solved in the ensuing 
chapters. Some formal devices have been employed to convey 
the sense of interrelatedness and to accustom the thinker to 
move from any concept or any detail to the consideration 
of how this starting point of analysis is related to the other 
starting points which are comprehended within the total 
configuration. The part of the book which is devoted to 
"Symbols’* begins by considering certain representative 
symbols in relation to one another and with reference to 
various other factors, which are loosely called "Conditions’* 
and which include changes in the flow of goods and services, 
in the movement of specialized instruments of violence, and 
in the intensity of primary and secondary contact. The 
section of the book which uses "Conditions’* as the point of 
departure deals with a condition in relation to other condi¬ 
tions and with reference to the symbols which are most 
closely connected with it. The desire to emphasize the 
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inttrrelations between contemplative and manipulative 

a modes toward re.l.ty ,s expressed in the concinding st d, 
of certain problems of “Control.” ^ 

Now it is impossible to abolish uncertainty hy the refine 

historical detail by the application'o/p^r 70’h' : „ 

.ng less than the future verification of the insight intone' 
nature of the master configuration against which d t 
are construed. Each specific interpretation is subject"o 
redefinition as the structural potentialities of the^uture 
become actualized in the past and present of parti iW 
observers. The analyst moves between the rnnp 

of detail and of configuration, knowing that the sTundn^ss 

of the result is an act of creative orientation rather th^r^f 

automatic projection. The search for precision in the routLs 

of the past must be constantly chastened and given relevance 

and direction by reference to the task of self-orientafon 
which IS the goal of analysis. onentat.on 

Although this book pays particular attention to the svm 
bohc aspects of politics, it is only partly described by rega'T 

y politics. Whatever is relevant to significant 

doubfconfigurative analysis of pohtics No 
doubt symbolic" processes have been pLrly analyzed b 

pohtical treatises, and it is tempting to impute great^mn 

tance to whatever has been previously neglected Our 

tion IS not to introduce a nL cult but t 

-d 

social psychology,” and “sociology” have nerf . 

»bich am analyrically rd=j.^rj^paldedlh^rm 
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him and ourselves to recognize the frames of reference of 

'"’sint we have set some store upon analytk candor in inter 
preting the significance of world political affams we should be 
Lking in consistency were we to proceed without consider- 
ng the role of talking, writing, listening, and reading in the 
field of political analysis itself. The mutual modifications o 

implicaLns. Neglecting for the nonce the lower academic 
pvnediencies we may consider whether the production of 
analytical expressions about world politics will increase the 
subsequent production of symbols of the same kind; and 

TL^^sd^eiously analytical, descriptive mode of dis¬ 
course which we are to employ here is relatively new in our 
civilization, and we have little dependable knowledge about 
its function. There has, of course, been a comparatively 
laree body of communication, juxtaposing theory and de¬ 
scription, and bearing directly upon our focus 
Some writers have discussed the balance of powe^ bke David 
Hume' or Charles Dupuis;^ or nationalism, like Hans Kohn, 
Carlton J. H. Hayes,‘ and Waldemar Mitscherlich;^ or 

> Political Discounts, No. 6, Edinburgh, 1751. 

sUtsrincipt It nquilibrctt It concert iurop(en,?isrK,\ 9 ° 9 ; _ , , 

smionalimus, Vienna, .9M: ^ of National,sm ,n the £ua/. New York, 

.^Nationalis:and Insptralisn, in tl. Hither East, New York, .93a; Nat.onaltsn, 

i„ fhe Soviet Union, London, 19331 Orient and Ocetdent, New York, ' 934 ^ 

* Essays on Nationalism, New York, 1926; The Htstoncal Evolution of Nationalism, 

mion 2 ^aal und Nationalmrtschft und ihr Zukunft, Berlin, 1920; National,:, 
must Die Geschiehte einer Idee, Leipzig, 1919- 
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patriotism and civic training, like Roberto Michels' and 

Charles E. Mernam;^ or interstate crises and wars like S^ 

Rudolf Steinmet.. and C. E. Pl.yne;. „r proletari.ni’sm, like 

Weaner Sombarf and Hendrik de Man;, or .he relations 

between .nd.v.dn.l and eollective psychology, like George 
Malcolm Stratton.^ ® 

Suppose we inquire bluntly whether this can do more than 
perpetuate itself. Do we by lecturing and writing merely 
create others who lecture and write? Is there any evidence 
that those who talk or write in this vein will be marked by 
any homogeneity during crises of war or reyolution ? Do they 
stand out from the rank and file of the community during 
times of stress, or do they adapt their idiosyncratic vocabu¬ 
lary to the exigencies of instant and overwhelming necessity ? 
Does more knowledge of footnotes and vocabulary modify 
oyert adjustments? Is there anything that carries oyer from 
theme writing, lecturing, listening, and discussing to paying 
fighting, and the other overt acts of life ? r j b> 

However uncertain the answers may be to this series of 
questions, we may reflect that those who indulge in the 

exchange of descriptive-analytical words about world politics 
constitute a self-selected elite. They usually fire th^r bar¬ 
rages from the battlements of universities or allied institu¬ 
tions of the higher learning. They may succeed in impressing 
themselves upon others to the extent of inducing adminis 
trators to solicit their advice or to charge them with direct 

^ Soziologie iies Leipzig, i^2g. 

«£r Sozialtsmus, 2 vols., Jena, 1924. 

The Psychology oj Socialism^ London, 1928 

^ Social Psychology of International Conduct, New York and London, 1929 
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ad^inistmive rasponsibildy. Indeed. 

conceivably acquiesce more and more in their technique ot 
investigation, their questionnaires, their interviews, the r 
physiological measurements. The act of emitting voca u ary 
m public places, like a university, creates a pattern which 
diffLes with greater or lesser rapidity along the channels of 
communication. Could their acts but elicit the requisite 
deference from the rest of the world, the meek, presumably 
the college professors in this field, might inherit the earth. 
This possible though no doubt unforeseeable outcome of 
academic activity would rearrange the value pyramids for 

the benefit of the specialist. -r u 

It is indisputable that the world could be unified if enough 
people were impressed by this (or by any other) ^lite. The 
hope of the professors of social science, if nortf the world lies 
in the competitive strength of an elite based on vocabulary, 
footnotes, questionnaires, and conditioned responses, against 
an elite based on vocabulary, poison gas, property, and 
family prestige. For our encouragement, I may cite the 
elite which so long and so successfully maintained its position 
at the apex of the pyramid of the Roman Catholic Church, 
or I may refer to the Chinese mandarins whose public activi¬ 
ties consisted mainly of memorizing, analyzing, and cere- 

monializing, and who so long survived. 

We may be without conscious interest in our “power^^ 

position in society, but we cannot escape from the “power” 
implications themselves. We may be so devoted to a com¬ 
pulsive neurotic ritual of collecting, ordering, condensing, 
and expelling data that the political implications, aside 
from modest incomes and great deference from other 
compulsive personality types, are ignored. We may be oral, 
impressionistic, agile, and facile, welcoming mainly the 
approbation of other oral erotics; but the “power” con¬ 
sequences remain none the less. Those who declare that they 
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want truth and are indifferent to control may, indeed get 
truth; they are bound to have some control. The mereVfct 

'■el^ions means 

that one finds a place m, and partly modifies the shape and 
composition of the current value pyramid, whethe^r one 
keeps this m mind or not. If one has no clear understanding 
of the consequences of his acts, he is unable to defend hi! 
acts rationally; what he does takes on the color of capricious 
indu gences naively functioning to relieve the recurring 
stresses of the living organism, extracting tributes of esteem 
and purchasing power from some, and receiving sympathetic 

comprehension from the few whose autobiographies include 
enough parallelisms to his own biopsychic characterisS 
and cultural techniques. 

The task of locating ourselves as talkers and writers in ' 
relation to the pyramids of safety, income, and deference i! 
nsuperable at the present, since requisite information about 
the world IS compiled in fragmentary form. Material units of 
income have been partially compared, and regional social 
and biopsychic traits of those receiving income ha;e be 1’ 
omewhat sporadically studied. Rather few efforts ha" 

deTrenTe Vh T. ^'^sive pyramids of 

deference. The relatively simpler task of studying the man 

offentliche Giese, “Die 

Leipzig, 1928; Leonard D. White The Presthe ^ Psychology, 

Chicjo, Chicago. 1929, and FunL ComribuLm Pr'^u '‘ 

Employment, Chicago, 1932; A. W Macmahon ^ Public 

Chiefs in ,he National Td^inistranl o 7 th ^ni edir 

Science Review, 20 (1926): 548-^82 770-811 ;.nH -rk ^rnencan Political 

National Administration of the United Sta'tes ” ... Chiefs in the 

Hartman, -British and American tbastd 1 " f" A- 

R- T. Nightingale, -Personnel of thTBritbh Letrnr'"’ 

ice, ’ American Political Science Reciew i f, ^ Diplomatic Serv- 

“The Personnel of the British Cabinet isoi-iqaf ■ 

Soz.olo,,e; Errinnerunis^abe Jiir Man IPeber, H, Mu^h‘'a’nd t^ 
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, -n ^ in wars revolutions, rebellions, revolts, 

carried but a ^pon the importance of 

The i of the developing situation 

appraising the total mean g 

^“iTttJdted by"hTa^and Engels into modern social 

EEigri" 

r.hl «e e.gL«n,h century, foetered . sph. ■" socn.1 
theory into “political philosophy" and “political economy 
„ llch “ political economy" «.s more and more takenJ 
with the formal relations arising in the competitive market 

TheinnovationofMarxandEngelswasthe politicizing 

the competitive marketd Marx studied in learned detail 
the consequences of the competitive market for the value 
pyramid of society, appraising from this pomt of view he 

practices of religion, and the prevalent assumptions and 

methods of science and philosophy. 

The perspective of the enterpriser in the competitive 

market, and of the theorist who views the world from this 

„ . D f M^kunft der Abzeordnetenzudendeutscktnundprcussischfr 

• When S foretold tl.; doom of the state, he deviated from sound poh ica 
analysis. ThU was a verbal concession to the anarchists and to the propagandist!c 
advantage of rendering the "class-less” society as seductive as possible. 
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standpoint is substantially narrowed by preoccupation with 
the minutiae of the market. The horizon of the capable 
political thinker is widened to include the whole play of 
factors which sustain the competitive marketing formation 
and which may, under discoverable circumstances, disrupt it 
A competitive market occurs when there is a consensus 
sustained by violence which safeguards bargaining arrange¬ 
ments. The close connection between violence and bargaining 
was never obscure to the merchants of the Italian cities for 
they were compelled to use their own private forces to open 
markets, defend depots, protect cargoes, and enforce 
contracts. As the enterpriser in the British domestic market 
of the eighteenth century and nineteenth century became 
emancipated from the necessity of providing his own 
violence, the close connection between violence and bar¬ 
gaining fell into the background. There were, of course, many 
surviving indications of the classical relation between 
brigandage and economics, since the foreign trading com¬ 
panies continued to supply their own violence until quite 
late, and labor troubles sometimes brought unofficial 
as well as official violence to the front. Yet the peaceful 
expansion of the domestic market furnished the experiential 
basis for extensive preoccupation with marketing mechanics 
While the theory of the competitive market was being 
elaborated, writers about politics continued to repeat the 
classical Greek and Roman aphorisms about getting and 
holding “power,” without regard to the fact that these 
fomulas lose relevance in social analysis unless constantly 
redefined and reaffirmed in direct connection with new 
cultural formations. This work of reapplication was per¬ 
formed for maturing capitalism by Marx and Engels. Their 
work was not political-particularistic, in the sense that they 
restricted themselves to describing patterns of “govern¬ 
ment”; their perspective was political-totalistic, for they 
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1 -.r-rr pverv detail of the total 

sought to assess t e demolishing particular value 

situation for preserving or demolisn g p 

’’'Itof and Engels used the nsu.l sources ol scholarly 
■ ,1 tracing the lineaments of social de.elopment 

Wmans oi b~ks newspapers, periodicals, manuscript 

cumeni and general observation. These were then, as 
Ty remain, the chief means of samphng a g.ven 

conhguration. Since Marx and Engels J 

have been discovered for the study of personabty. Individuals 
may be investigated by special methods to disclose the 
genetic sequence of personality development and to place 
fh. individual career line in relation to the career lines o 
others living in the same epoch. It is a question solely of 
expediency Ld not of principle whether the total co„»gur - 
tion is approached extensively or intensively by the m- 
dividual observer, since either starting point draws the 
investigator toward the opposite. Indeed, the shift from 
extensive to intensive techniques, and back again, promises 
to add great fruitfulness to the modern analysis of human 

relationships. , 

Intensive personality study has thrown light on the 
symbolic factors which are interconnected with material 
factors in political change. Indeed, the principal contribution 
of psychoanalysis, as the most influential intensive method, 
is to the understanding of the symbolic aspects of historica 
development, necessitating the elaboration of the original 
results of the Marx-Engels dialectic.’ 

I For a critical exposition of the dialectical method, see Georg Lukdcs, Gtuhchie 
und KtassmbewussUein; Studitn ubcr Marxiuischt D.alekuk, Berlin, 1913. 

>See my discussion, "Psychoanalyse und Sozioanalyse, b 933 )- 

TTr-rSv and my Psychopathohiy and Politia, Chicago, 1930- A'so Erich Fromrn, 
“Olwr Methode und Aufgabe einer analytischen Sozialpsychologie,” 
SoiiaUorschunt, 1 (i 93 ’)i ’ 8 - 54 , and "Die psychoanalytische Charakterologie und 
ihrc Bcdcutung fur die Sozialpsychologic.” i (i 93 ^)* ^ 53 "* 77 * 
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By concentrating attention on the unconscious com 
ponents of human action, the possibility of controlling mass 
insecurity by manipulating significant symbols has been put 
in new perspective. The uncertainties of the “ideological” 
reactions to “objective” changes are emphasized. The life 
situations of thousands may be profoundly modified by 
changes in the division of labor which influence them in 
approximately the same degree. Yet the directions of dis¬ 
charge of the resulting anxieties may be highly diversified 
Old rituals may be revalidated when the community “takes 
it to the Lord in prayer,” or new targets of collective action 
may emerge as diagnoses and prescriptions of anarchism 
socialism, communism, liberalism, conservatism, repub¬ 
licanism, monarchism, pacifism, internationalism, nation¬ 
alism, radicalism, individualism, collectivism proliferate 
Since the modern division of labor includes persons who are 
specialized creators of symbols, the management of masses 
by propaganda has become one of the principal cultural 
characteristics of our epoch. The rulers of yesterday who 
depended on bread, circuses, and wars to protect them from 
domestic disturbances are superseded by rulers who are 
adept at diverting, distracting, confusing, and dissipating 

the insecurities of the mass by the circulation of efficacious 
symbols. 


Wars and revolutions are avenues of discharge for collec¬ 
tive insecurities and stand in competition with every alter- 
native means of dissipating mass tension. The reduction of 
violence in world politics means strengthening the competi¬ 
tive power of activities whose human costs are less. The 
special province of political psychiatrists who seek to develop 
and to practice the politics of prevention is devising ingenious 
expedients capable of discharging accumulated anxieties as 
harmlessly as possible. This age of the “revolt of the masses ” 
or the “era of world wars and revolution ” puts the emotions 
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In the foreground of political events. Sound 

T!her movlfunfavorableobjectiveconM,., 

“tCmc. of prevention calls for . continuing nudit of 
.hc fotld level of insecurity. The pohttcal psych,attist, 
ssuming the desirability of enabhng human act.v.ttes t. 

evolve a' a minimum of human cost approaches the problem 
of „r and revolution as one detail of the whole task o 
mastering the sources and mitigating the consequences of 
human insecurity in our unstable world. 
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Chapter II 

nations and CLASSES; THE SYMBOLS OF 

identification 

^HEN Ernst Werner Techow, Erwin Kern, and 
y Hermann F.scher assassinated Walther Rathenau 
m 1922 they invoked the name of the Fatherland, the 
monarchy, the sjnnt of Potsdam. When Friedrich Adler 
s ot the Austrian Prime Minister in 1916, he said it was not 
because he desired publicity, or because he enjoyed the 
pleasure of murdering his fellow man, but because the work- 
mg classes required it. When Pilsudski and Stalin robbed 

banks m the years before 1917, they said it was not because 
t ey needed money and adventure for themselves, but 
because the overthrow of czarism and the liberation of the 
oppressed working masses of the world demanded it. When 
he Pans commune was drowned in blood, it was because 
he interests of patriotism” and of “civilization” required 

-e^w ich surrounded the Central Powers^ere fighlm 

lor God country, “civilization,” “humanity ” “inter^ 

" Th” ri'? " “lasting peace ” 

he role of these justifying symbols in politics is one of the 

principal topics of analytic inquiry. With which acts are 
panicular symbols connected? How are the justifying sym 
bols grouped geographically throughout the world ? How 
are they related to one another and to the whole contexTof 

0 tical change? The embittered paranoiac who slays he 
r t passer-by whom he suspects of turning destructive 
ys upon him IS of mediocre interest to the student of poli- 
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tics, though a paranoiac like Gorgulov who kills the President 
of France as the “enemy” of his people becomes relevant on 
account of the target of his act and the accompanying 
verbalizations. The person who views himself as representa¬ 
tive of a larger unity has widened the configuration against 
which his act is to be construed. To be of greatest interest 
to us, the act of demolishing another must be enshrined in 
justifications. The muscle movements must occur in a con¬ 
text of verbal legitimacy. There must be evidence of the 
process of self-justification by referring to entities larger 
than the self, another contribution to the voluminous chapter 
of human history entitled “The Story of Man and His 

Justifications.” 

A satisfactory geography of politics would chart the 
symbols which men invoke to justify their pretensions, and 
disclose the nature of the acts with which each symbol is 
affiliated.^ Our usual maps show the world of “states,” but 
the world of politics is richer, including acts justified in the 
name of churches, races, nationalities, tribes, classes, and 
dynasties. From the study of psychological areas we can 
often surmise the nature of coming changes in the activity 
and organization areas. Particularistic expressions in the old 
Dual Monarchy presaged the approaching end of the state 
and no doubt the spread of class symbols in the contemporary 
world is the precursor of drastic changes of boundary 

lines. 

> Concerning the theory of the symbol in the logical, psychological, and socio¬ 
political sense, see E. Cassirer, Philosophie dcr symboVtschen Forwin^ 2 vols., Berlin, 
1923-1925; C. I. Lewis, The Mind and fVarid Order^ New York, 1929; A. N. White- 
head, Symbolism^ Us Meaning and Effecty Cambridge, Mass., 1 928; Charles W. Morris, 
Six Theories of Mind, Chicago, 1932; C. K. Ogden and 1 . A. Richards, The Meaning 
of Meaning, New York, 1925; the forthcoming posthumous publications of George 
Herbert Mead; Charles E. Merriam, The Making of Citizens, Chicago, 1931; 
Isidor Ginsburg, “National Symbolism," Chap. 17 in Paul Kosok, Modem Germany, 
Chicago, 193J; John F. Markey, The Symbolic Process and Us Integration in Children, 
New York, 1928. 
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If we look with fresh naivete at the distribution of persons 
who ns. contmon identifying symbols, many anomalies 
Vpsar. How does it happen that a man living by Lake 
Michigan Identifies himself with a name that includes the 
population of New York, a thousand miles east, and of 
San Diego, several thousand miles west, and yet eacludes the 
population of Winnipeg and Toronto? How does he come to 
associate himself with the “poor white trash” of the South, 
and not with the farmers of Alberta; or with the blacks o 
Georgia, and not with the whites of Quebec? 

The relationship between geographical features and sym¬ 
bols seems fast and loose. Australians occupy a continent and 
the whites, at least, have a unifying term, but the Europeans, 
Asiatics, Africans, North and South Americans, who occupy 

the Mississippi River Valley call themselves by one inclu- 
sm name, but those who are settled in the valley of the 
Danube use many names. Most of the inhabitants of the 

^ term, but 

e North Irelanders are distinct from the South Irelanders. 

Symbols do not unite all those who live on the great 

ghlands or in the great lowlands of the earth. If the Italian 

peninsula is in a fashion, unified, the Scandinavian peninsula 

IS disunited. Geographical zones which are deLed by 

deciduous or coniferous forests, or by characteristic tempera- 

tu e, rainfall or barometric ranges, do not neatly coincide 
With areas of identification. 

The relations are discrepant even between such highly 

seSrent'^r 

inrl H Ai’ " Organization area does not now 

lude Alsace and Lorraine, Eupen and Malmldy, Upper 

lesja and the corridor, or Austria; Magyars are to be found 

in the organization area of Roumania, Yugoslavia and 

zechoslovakia; Bulgarians live in Macedonia, Thrace, and 
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,h. Dobruia; Ukrainians ara in Polish Galicia, Roumanian 
Bukovta and Bessarabia; Arabs are rn French Syrra. 
B-dsb Piesrine, and ds.wh.r.; Greeks aPF*; ^ CyPrus, 

:::i.“tr::;/lht:r:n;t. 0.. Brir.i„ 

FrZ. .he Nerherlands, Japan. Portugal, and .he Un,.ed 

^"ue examine .he relation bet.een areas of sentiment and 
organisation, on the one hand, and areas of special act.v 

Z and Steel manufacturing districts of South Ch, ago, 
northern Ohio, and Alabama, together with the Lake 
Superior ore deposits and various coal and limestone areas, 
are all included within the United States; but the industrial 
region of the Rhineland is split between two antagonistic 

states and nationalities. • n u 

The symbols referred to thus far have historically been 

connected with geographical locations. Another powerful 
body of symbols has fixed upon some nonspatial characteris¬ 
tic. Most portentous of these is the “proletariat m whose 
name various working-class districts of the world are being 
mobilized to reject the authority of those who use the 
symbols of “nationalism” or “individualism,” and to accept 
the authority of those who invoke the new verbalism. Even 
here curious discrepancies reveal themselves, since many 
of the active proletarians turn out to be lawyers, university 
graduates, publicists, sons of middle-class or upper-class 
families, and many of the inactive proletarians prove to be 
serfs or wage earners in the Southern black belt, in South 
African mines, or on Caribbean fruit plantations. 

No doubt our hypothetically naTve observer would inno¬ 
cently ask why so much stress is put on “place" words or 
“economic” words as unifying symbols. The wonder grows 
if one remembers that the number of words which can be 
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used to distinguish one person from another is unlimited All 
the curly-haired people might be united in curly-haired 
consciousness versus all the straight-haired people; all the 
dry-skinned people might be united against the oily-skinned 
people; but words about propinquity and tradition and 
economic standing have thus far outcompeted physical 
words in the rivalry for human loyalty. 

If one took seriously the task of guiding the sentimentaliza- 
tion of likenesses and differences, it would doubtless be essen¬ 
tial to sift out very complex types and to christen them 
appropriately. The world might with some justification be 
united into those who are thin, leptosomic in physique, 
schizoj^d in temperament, and disposed to schizophrenia, and 
into those who are plumpish, pyknic in physique, manic- 
depressive in temperament, and disposed to manic depressive 
psychoses. Dr. Ernst Kretschmer, since he invented this 
modern synthesis, could be the George Washington of this 
division and wars could be fought over whether the lepto- 
somes are right in calling him leptosomic, or whether the 
pyknics are right in calling him pyknic. Dr. Carl Jung has 
done much to create an “introvert” and “extravert” 
consciousness in mankind, yet the introverts and extraverts 
are not yet demanding self-determination.2 

Now this purely schematic consideration of potentialities 
in human relations may emancipate some of us personally 
from automatic loyalty to the particular symbolisms which 
we have incorporated into our personality. Such formalism 
however IS far removed from the state of the circumambient 
world, where specific national and class differences are taken 
with so much seriousness. For better or worse we are em- 


* See Physique and Character, New York, 1925. 

^Psychological Types, New York, 192^ For the growth of th. ■ 
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bedded in historical configurations which are characterized 
b the existence of a large number of comprehensive symbols 

in the name of which people die or kill In ^ 

phenomena, we may in some respects he ^>ded by the 
Lults of intensive personality studies which have disclosed 
L much about the dynamics of the process of identification 

We know that the components of behavior ^hich are 
prominent in the early history of the organism, but which 
are modified as unacceptable to the environment, persist 
within the adult structure. They display themse ves in 
crassest form during the regressive manifestations of severe 
mental disease, when the later integrations break up and the 
earlier coordinations are freed. Such adults may be unab^ to 
control their elementary excretions, or to mastmate food^, or 
to utter more than primitive cries and sounds. Training does 
not abolish the earlier action formations of the biopsychic 
structure but stylizes them in various conventional ways. 
However, this stylization in the form of appropriate lan¬ 
guage, gesture, and dress never entirely succeeds; the ele¬ 
mentary components secure partial expression as socially 
irrelevant physiological tensions, as peculiar mannerisms and 
stereotyped movements, as verbal slips, as forgetting, as 
embarrassment, as tones of elation or depression. We know 
that the personality in relation to another personality is 
reacting with an organism which has been modified in conse¬ 
quence of its whole history in human relations, and that 
these modifications are comparatively unstable. What we 
call being civilized consists in using the “appropriate 
patterns for the gratification of the elementary and the 
complicated impulse structures which are activated in 
particular situations. Only the special student of personality 
can hope to discern much of the meaning of slight deviations 
from the conventional, and he can be reasonably sure of his 
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interpretations only when he has an opportunity to examine 
the personality under specialized conditions. 

To say that the organism reacts as an organism means 
specifically what it says: the organism performs complicated 
acts of integration whose elementary components are sucking 
and spitting, biting, swallowing, striking, scratching, tearing 
shoving touching and rubbing, injecting or rejecting genital 
organs, looking, presenting for inspection, holding, expelling 
from the mouth, from intestinal, urethral, and genital tracts, 
running away, cowering and throwing the body. Behavior 
consists of inordinately complex ways of disposing of such 
activations. With developed personalities, activity com¬ 
ponents are stylized in relation to the immediate situations 
in such ways that the simple acts which are initiated in any 

situation create tensions which are disposed of smoothly and 
for the most part indirectly. 


e may grasp the hand of the person next to us according 

to the accepted forms of the social situation, smiling genially; 

yet repressed hostilities may be expressed in moods of slight 

depression or constraint, in some speech blocking as one 

repeats the conventional verbal forms, or in such bodily 

symptoms as localized skin irritations. The significance of 

these various formations as compromises between impulses 

to attack the other person and impulses to inhibit overt 

hostility can only become manifest when the individual learns 

how to employ the free-fantasy technique of exposing his 
reactive structure.* 


Now what IS It that happens when one person becomes 
emotionally bound to the symbol of another, or to the symbol 
of the collectivity ? An emotional attachment occurs when the 
symbol of the other is taken as one means of gratifying the 
affectionate (the libidinal) impulses which are not permitted 
to exhaust themselves in direct and primitive ways upon the 

‘ See my ?>ychopa,hology andPolilia, Chaps. 2 and 3. Chicago, .930. 
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object. Strictly speaking, the synrbol of the “f 

which is taken by the self to be eharaetenaed by ex. 

ternal” reference secures the libidinal charp. 

The emotional relation, which are directly relevant .0 our 
field of discourse arise in the perception o similarities be¬ 
tween an object and ourselves (by partial j 

The necessary prerequisite is the presence of 
impulses which are available for redirection toward substitute 
symbols. We identify with others (a process which is not 
necessarily accompanied by acute self-awareness) by per¬ 
ceiving that they are from the same college, the sanrie town, 
the same country; that they admire the same politicians, 
scientists, or teachers; that they exercise the same skills; that 
they resemble our past attachments, and so on through an 

incalculably vast list of possibilities. 

The emotional relation to the other is not necessarily 

positive; we do not invariably remodel ourselves by taking 
over some feature of his personality pattern, ^^e may react 
negatively by identifying him with some aspect of our own 
personality which we deplore as weak or disreputable. In 
this case we reject the proffered pattern and release pro¬ 
foundly destructive impulses. 

Quite often persons are related to the same object (as 
viewed by a specified observer) without a common external¬ 
ized symbol of the object, and without a common symbol of 
all those who are identified with the object. I may be im¬ 
pressed by a stranger whom I see walking alone in the Bois 
de Boulogne, but my subjective symbol of the stranger may 
not be related to a name which I could use as an external 
symbol of the man, or to a symbol of the other people who, 
unknown to me, have also partially identified with him. This 
relationship of the man and the several people who have no 

>The identification dynamisms arc summarized in S. Freud, Group Psychoh^ 
and the Analysis oj the £^o, Chap. 7, London, 1922. 
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externalized symbols of him or of one another is one which 
we shall call multiple identification. This condition is highly 
potential for the more complex identification relationships. 
The transition to counteridentification may be very quickly 
managed when the multiply identified discover one another 
and develop external symbols of one another and of the per¬ 
son to whom they occupy a common relation. We may learn 
that the lone stranger in the Bois de Boulogne is Dr. X, who 
has new theories of stopping disease through irradiation, and 
we may be disposed to accept and propagate his methods. 
The disciples of a political sage or the associates of an active 
agitator may be bound by the ties of counteridentification.' 

Of great political relevance is mutual identification, 
whose distinguishing mark is the inclusion of persons within 
the field of reference of the symbol who are beyond the face- 
to-face experience of any one person. The term “American” 
includes persons who are dead and gone and those who are 
geographically remote, and thus beyond the primary experi¬ 
ence of those identified with the word. Interlapping identifi¬ 
cations among persons in relation to this symbol make such 
mutual identifications possible. 

Some politically significant reference symbols have com¬ 
paratively circumscribed fields of allusion, like “Gandhi,” 
but others are extremely difficult to characterize. No very 
circumscribed aspect of the world can be chosen as the 
reference frame for the “United States”; historically it is 
by no means certain when sufficient identifications had 
arisen to constitute a relationship for which a separate 
name was relevant. “Americans” is a word that does not 
apply to all who fall within the organization area called 
the United States of America, for one excludes those 
who reside within the legal jurisdiction without 

' Idcniificaiton is to be distinguished from affiliation, in which the conscious com- 
ponents are preponderant. 
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becoming psychologically organized toward the unifying 

'^The'early subjective life of the infant appears without 
sharp references to the surrounding objects in the environ¬ 
ment. There is no evidence that ego references are clearly 
separated from environmental references. This imprecise 
relationship between the ego and its surroundings is re¬ 
captured in the sense of cosmic participation so characteristic 
of states of deep psychic regression. Those who emerge 
from them can often recount that they felt at one with the 
sun, the moon, and the stars, that they seemed to occupy 
the heavens and the earth, being indistinguishable from 
them, and aware of no boundary between the I and the 
“cosmos.” Such mental states can be temporarily achieved 
by means of drugs, brain concussions, and spiritual exercises. 

The environment of the infant and child is teeming with 
words of ambiguous reference, which take on positive or 
negative significance long before there is enough contact 
with reality either to define their frames of reference, or to 
distinguish those whose frames of reference are wholly 
indeterminate. As an “adult” the individual continues to 
respond to these articulations in many childish and juvenile 
ways, very often imputing some special and even awesome 
significance to them. Such words are “law and order,’’ 
patriotism,” “a gentleman and a soldier,” “truth,” 
justice,” “honor,” “good,” “bad, loyalty, duty, 
“Germans,” “French,” “Negroes,” “national hero,” “good 
citizens,” “national interest,” “king,” “constitution”; 
but these words do not stand alone in primitive concentra¬ 
tions of irrelevant affect. The whole of our vocabulary, 
plus our non-verbal symbols, is caught in the mesh of early 
structuralizations of this kind, so that the inner meaning of 
our symbols is never revealed except through the technique 

of free fantasy. 
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Identification with any particular symbol by any person 
at any phase of his career line initiates a complex process of 
symbol elaboration. All the earlier loves tend to be re¬ 
activated in relation to the new symbol. The individual 
who late in life experiences "conversion” and becomes 
an “American” or a “Czech” or a “Lithuanian” or a 
“Communist” or a “Socialist” or a “Catholic” reads into 
this symbol the loves and hopes of his entire personality. 
His elaborations of the symbol will depend upon the forms 
of expression with which his personality has been equipped 
through aptitude and training. If he belongs to those who 
require large emotional responses from the environment, 
and if he has a facile technique for the oral or written 
production of language, he may fill the auditoriums of his 
vicinity with rhetoric and the printing presses with poetry 
and prose. When the Dreyfus affair in France awakened 
the Jewish self-consciousness of Theodor Herzl, he quickly 
expressed himself in lectures, plays, essays, and programs for 
the recovery of a national home. These symbol elaborations 
were also determined by the patterns formed for the glorifica¬ 
tion of a collective symbol of identification within the culture 
to which he had been exposed. Hence a “Jewish nation” 
at such a time and place seemed to Herzl to demand im¬ 
mediate statehood. 

The displacement of the infantile, childish, and juvenile 
affects upon symbols of ambiguous reference has led to the 
creation of remarkable monuments to human vanity. 
Nations, classes, tribes, and churches have been treated 
as collective symbols in the name of which the individual 
may indulge his elementary urges for supreme power, for 
omniscience, for amorality, for security.* 

‘The developmental formula of the political personality has been stated as 
follows: 


p]d]r =P 

The symbol p represents private motives, d displacement on to public objects r 
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The examination of such symbol structures became 
one of the interesting exercises of eighteenth century 
intellectuals as the clashes among organization areas 
broadened into clashes among “nations.” One of the studies 
of the day was an Essay on National Pride, by Dr. J. G. 
Zimmerman,physician to His Britannic Majesty at Hanover, 
and a minor literary light.* His book appeared two years 
after the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, and he com¬ 
mented shrewdly that “Newton will often be called an 
almanac maker, and Montesquieu a blockhead, while the 
French and English struggle with all their power for the 
mastery of the American trade.” The principal part of his 
essay classifies illustrations of national and tribal symbolism, 
taken from the history and ethnology of the period. He 
comments upon “the Greenlander, who laps with his dog 
in the same platter” and holds himself superior to the 
Danish invader. “Ask the Carribee Indians who live at the 
mouth of the Orinoque, from what nation they derive their 
origin; they answer ‘Why, we only are men.’” He repeats 
the Indian fable of the nation of hunchbacks who derided 
and scorned the straight backs. The inhabitants of the 
Ladrones believe that their language is the only one in the 
world, and therefore that all the other nations on the earth 
are dumb.” He notes that “the vanity of mankind has ever 
filled the immense vacuity beyond the authentic memorials 
of the origin of every nation with fabulous history, at 
pleasing removing their antiquity to the remotest ages, 
in order to proportionally increase its luster.” He cites 


rationalization in terms of public interest; P signifies the political man. The d and 
the r are mainly derived from the contact of the personality with secondary group 
symbols. See my Psychopathology and Politics^ pp. 261-263, Chicago, 1930. 

‘ First Edition, Zurich, 1758. English by Samuel H. VVilcockc, New York. 
Printed by M. L. and W. A. Davis for H. Caritat, Bookseller and Librarian, 1799. 
See my “Two Forgotten Studies in Political Psychology,” American Political 
Science Review^ 19 (1925): 707-717. 
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“the yet uncivilized inhabitants of Paraguay” who “give 
to the moon the endearing appellation of mother; and when 
their parent is eclipsed, they run out of their huts with the 
greatest activity, and making the most hideous lamentations, 
they shoot a vast number of arrows into the air in order to 
defend the moon from the dogs who attack her.” Observing 
that men prefer the diet to which they are accustomed, the 
Doctor pungently adds, “The love of our country is little 
more, in many cases, than the love of an ass for his manger.” 

The prominence of physical features has prompted 
innumerable attempts to elaborate the superior claims of 
collective symbols by imputing special significance to bodily 
characteristics. It was formerly held that the “inferior races” 
had ugly features, such as slant eyes, large noses, flat 
noses, thick lips. The Japanese soon presented a special 
problem here, because they showed as much industrial and 
fighting ability as many Europeans; but they thought the 
I arge eyes and the aquiline noses of the West were ugly. The 
growing recognition of the influence of suggestion on forms 
of aesthetic taste renders such comparisons of relative 
“beauty” rather ludicrous. Pigmentation of the skin has 
also been a focus of “superiority-inferiority” claims, but 
investigation has revealed that pigmentation scarcely cor- 
relates with any agreed index of “capacity/’ 

At the First Universal Congress of Races inventories 
were made of the bodily details which had been chosen by 
various people to rationalize their superiority claims. These 
covered a wide gamut, including pigmentation of the hair, 
pigmentation of the iris, the pattern of the hair sectioned 
transversely, the nasal index, the cephalic index, the 
geometric variations in the form of the cranium or the face, 
the amount of hemoglobin in the blood, the rapidity of the 
pulse, “vital capacity,” muscular strength, quantity of 
unne, weight, height, variation in the respiration of civilized 
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and noncivifead women, shape of the female sex organs, 
Lpe of the breasts, distribution of fat on women s hips 

tc symbol of identification is elalmtate accordmg to 
the patterns already existing in the culture for symbo of 
that class There are thus preformed praise patterns y 
lol al pmctice available lor application to the new symboh 
Since our Western European culture was so long 

pjoletarian movements, quite without F^'^dation look 
over the Christian patterns, .h classical instance of this is 
the famous procession at the first session of the Legislative 

Assembly in France in the autumn of '79'. 

elderly patriarchs went in search of the Book of the 

Constitution. 


They came back, having at their head the archivist Camus, who. holding 
up the Book with his two hands and resting it on his breast, 
slow and measured tread the new Blessed Sacrament of the French. All 
the deputies arose and bared their heads. Camus, with meditative mien, 

kept his eyes lowered.' 


t 

Writers on many of our contemporary symbols of identifi¬ 
cation have recently become acutely aware of these connec¬ 
tions. It is frequently noted how the principal symbol is 


Gustav Spiller edited the Papers m Imer-racial Problems of the Vmoersal Races 

Prfjugl des races, Paris, .9051 F- «• 

Basis oj CMizalion, New York, 1916; Franz Boas. Mropohsy aad Modem L^e 
New York 1928; Friedrich Hertz, Race and Cimhzalwn, New York, 1928. The 
principal result of the general intelligence-testing movement has been to ex^e 
Lbtle cultural differences. See T. R. Garth. Race Psychology: A Study oj Racal 

Mental Differences^ New York, 1931. . n • 

* A Mathic2 Let origines des cuUes rholutionnaiTes^ Pans, 1904, p. 27. 
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endowed with godlike attributes, the collective mission is 
idealized, an elaborate ritualism is evolved about a banner, 
pledges of unswerving fidelity are taken (“ I pledge allegiance 
to my flag ... ), holidays (holy days) are observed, the 

veneration of statues, pictures, and shrines increases, a body 
of official doctrines is reverently reiterated and stoutly 
defended, learned commentators elaborate the subtleties of 
the official ideology, and devices of popularization are 
exploited to reach every stratum of the supporting com¬ 
munity and to proselyte among the unconverted.* 

The modern phenomenon of nationalism represents a 
complicated synthesis of religious, cultural, state, demo¬ 
cratic, and allied patterns. Once partly integrated around a 
particular symbol each new configuration diffused as a cul¬ 
ture complex, eliciting fresh acts of identification from some, 
and provoking decisive acts of rejection from others. Affirma¬ 
tion aroused counteraffirmation, and the outcome of the 
dialectic was to insure the propagation of the general pattern, 
subject to profound differentiations in detail. 

Since the possession of a distinctive language came to be 
regarded as one of the details essential to the status of the 
fully developed national symbol, language revivals became 
inseparable from the early history of most nationalistic 
movements. Restrictions of any kind upon the use of the 
vernacular in schools, universities, law courts, legislatures, 
forums, churches, or markets were bitterly resented. Intellec¬ 
tuals expanded the national vocabulary as well as the 
national literature. In Finland the vernacular was fashioned 
into a literary vehicle on a par with Swedish; in Bohemia the 
Czech language supplanted the foreign literary speech, which 

‘ Reh^on and nationalism is extensively discussed in the works of Carlton J. H. 

Hayes, Hans Kohn, and Charles E. Merriam previously referred to. For religion 

and proletarianism. see Werner Sombart, and also Waldemar Gurian, Bohhcmm; 
ihtory and Practice^ New York, 1932. 
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Ge™». In Albania <•''J!”:" 

“TGreT^wL l»n‘cirbu“ WW. 

pure Oteekwasia Macedonia a 

tike” winning out. Among the Vlacns m 

national movement got un^er 

iriri'nrthe spread of nationalism went hand in hand 
with the expansion of the national tongue In Hungary t e 
" ac liar was modified into a phonetic language that 
planted German as the polite medium ^ Norway he 
Nor^se dialects were modified into Landsmaal, which has been 
recognized as co-official with Riksmaal or Dano-Norwegian. 
SimL processes occurred in Iceland, Ireland Lithuania 
Poland, Ukrainia, Armenia, Wales, Scotian , erni^s 
Belgium, French Canada, Palestine, and some other 

objects of collective effort on beUf of the 

collective symbol are thus profoundly affected by e 
patterns conceived to be appropriate in the culture to sym- 
Lls of this class. Identification with the collective syrnbo 
likewise involves identification with many, if not all, of these 
status symbols, and the discrepancy between the existing 
position of the collective symbol and the patterns deemed 
appropriate to the class defines the objectives of concerted 

The remodeling of the personality through identification 
varies from minor changes in vocabulary to profound 
redefinitions of career, in which individuals devote them¬ 
selves to the performance of specialized functions in the 
collective enterprise. They may become devoted missionaries 

■See C:irl I). Buck, "Unguage and the Sentiment of Nationality, American 
rolincl Sdcce Review, to (19.6): 44-69. G. S. H. Rossouw tra«d the rise of 
Afrikander in South Africa in Nationalism and Uniuage, University of Chicago, 
1922, I’h. D. dissertation, and reviewed the literature. 
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of the cause, exhorting in public and private, or they may 
carry on the detailed work of administering central office 
routine, collecting information, soliciting funds, distributing 
material. The professional revolutionary is one of the most 
prominent examples of full-time devotion to the expansion 
of the claims of a collective symbol. 

The adaptive processes which are initiated in identification 
modify the relation of the symbol to other symbols in the 
lives of the persons affected; these other symbols are both 
“public and ‘ private” and their interconnections may be 
infinitely complex. The symbol of the local merchants’ 
association may be reenforced to strengthen the symbol 
of the nation; but this process of redefinition may involve 
the inclusion of certain commercial policy demands into the 
national symbol. This latter process, by means of which 
special and private demands are legitimized in terms of the 
more inclusive symbol, adds greatly to the acceptability 
of the latter. A central core of allusion is sustained and 
redefined in terms of “tactical” or “strategical” considera¬ 
tions. Personalities display prodigious skill in justifying 
private goals in terms of master symbols; insofar as this 
process is unconscious, it is rationalization; insofar as it is 
conscious, it is justification. 

The relations between symbols of identification and of 
demand, which have just been indicated, may be amplified 
by noticing the relations between symbols of identification 
and of expectation. Identification with collective symbols 
usually modifies the outlook of the person on the future of 
the world. Expectations are generated about the benevolent 
implications of future history for cherished aspirations. The 
result is over-optimism about the future status of the master 
symbol. Over-optimism about the future may lead to direct 
action under very unfavorable circumstances. The tragic 
consequences of the March action in the year 1921 in Ger- 
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many were partly ascribable to the unduly sanguine expecta¬ 
tions of recent converts to the left proletarian cause. Recent 
Averts to a master symbol are notoriously prone to over¬ 
estimate the future. Conversion experiences come as solutio s 
of acute conflicts between strong tendency systems w. 
the personality, and the convert is not infrequently driven 
to impulsive acts of expiation for the hostilities which were 
so long directed against the newly mtrojected syrnboh 
The redefinition of future expectations is in part due to the 
relatively exclusive preoccupation of the individual with the 
fate of the master symbol. The whole meaning of history is 
sharpened into some simplified struggle between Good and 
Evil, bourgeois and proletarian, oppressor and oppressed. 
The future derives its portentous quality from the fact 
that it alone can disclose the fate of the contending symbols. 

Symbols of identification, demand, and expectation re¬ 
ciprocally influence one another, and interplay with changes 
in the division of labor. Optimism and devotion may affect 
the work rate and the birth rate, modifying the value hier¬ 
archy. The development of power machinery may cheapen 
production and lead to the expansion of the market. De¬ 
mands which are serviceable in extending the market may be 
redefined in terms of the master symbols of nation or state. 
Such dynamic interrelations between “material and 
“ideological” continue to redefine areas of activity, senti¬ 
ment, and organization. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the spread of any 
master identifying symbol depends upon the connections 
among details of great apparent diversity. The success of 
any symbol in competition with other symbols depends upon 
frequency of exposure in forms capable of eliciting favorable 
response, and upon presentation at times when the read- 
justive possibilities of the population are high. The level of 
general reactivity is itself modified by many changes in the 
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material and symbolic configuration of specific persons, and 
any process of diffusion, once under way, reacts with each 
new aspect of the continually shifting context in which it 
operates. The study of the historical spread of symbols and 
practices has clarified many conditions which facilitate the 
process,^ and the use of psychoanalysis has disclosed signifi¬ 
cant intrapsychic connections of which we were formerly 
unaware. In particular, psychoanalysis provides an in¬ 
finitely enriched conception of all that is implied in those 
unconscious receptivities which, spontaneously aligned in 
the direction of dominating personalities, constitute the 
interlapping matrices through which symbols radiate with 
special rapidity and intensity throughout society. 

All research confirms the importance of exposing the 
specific sequence through which symbol clusters pass. When 
did a national symbol of identification become associated 
with demands to oust foreigners from jobs in the army and 
the bureaucracy? When did sensitiveness to being ruled by 
executives of foreign origin develop? When did it cease to 
be good form to speak a foreign tongue ? When did it become 
socially necessary to patronize native art? When did it 
become imperative to '‘buy Chinese” or “sell Chinese”? 
When did it become socially advisable to name children 
after political heroes? When did it become disloyal to accept 
favors in return for exercising an official duty?^ 


* Cultural anthropologists have contributed to our knowledge of the dynamics of 
diffusion. See Edward Sapir, Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture, 
Memoir 90, pp. joff., Canada, Geological Survey, 1916; Edward Sapir, “Custom," 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; Roland B. Dixon, Building of Cultures, pp. 59ff., 
New York, 1928; Leslie Spier, The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians: Its Develop¬ 
ment and Diffusion,” Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 16, Part 7, especially pp. 501 ff.. New York, 1921; Paul Radin, “A 
Sketch of the Peyote Cult of the Winnebago: A Study in Borrowing,” Journal of 
Religious Psychology, 7 (19I4): 1-22. 

*See the studies in the history of patriotism by Roberto Michels and Carlton 
J. H. Hayes; the Civic Training Series edited by Charles E. Merriam; Charles A. 
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Recent social science has undertaken to follow and to 
explain the speedy diffusion of nationalism since the later 
years of the eighteenth century.' In the foreground appears 
the rapid application of modern technology to production, 
profoundly altering the life situation of many members of 
the community. Perceiving new possibilities of profit, 
self-selected enterprisers took the initiative in demanding 
many modifications in traditional ways of life, clashing with 
the symbols and practices favorable to the landed property 
group. Finding themselves in organization areas where 
decision making was a restricted privilege, needing ways and 
means of rendering themselves effective at the centers of 
dominance, they responded positively to symbols of protest 
and plan which were circulated by specialized verbalizers. 
Gradually the ideology of the ruling elite was called into 
question in the name of mankind as a whole. Democratic 
language assisted in mobili'ing the animosities of the 
** underprivileged” in mass action which finally altered the 
methods of elite recruitment and the language of justifica¬ 
tion. Where members of the bourgeoisie got control of the 
government, as in France, they transformed their earlier 
antistate orientation into a pro-state and pro-governmental 
ideology. Nationalism became henceforth a means of 
nullifying proletarian challenges from within, and of foster¬ 
ing the power of the state in the world balance. Where 

Beard and G. H. E. Smith, The Idea of National Interest; An Analytical Study in 
American Foreign Policy^ New York, 1934. 

* In addition to the literature previously cited, see Friedrich Hertz, "Wesen und 
Werden dcr Nation," Nation und Nationalitdt^ Erg.- Bd., Jahrbuch fur Soziol- 
ogie, Karlsruhe, 19Z7; \\.O.Z\^%\tT,Die Modeme NationyEin Beitragzurpolitischen 
Soziologie^ Tubingen, 1931; R. Johannet, Le principe des nationality^ Paris, 1923; 
Verhandlungen des zweiten deutschen Sozdologentages vom 20. bis 22. Oktober^ /p/^, in 
Berlin^ Tubingen, 1913; Otto Bauer, Die Nationalitdtenfrage und die Sozioldemok- 
ratie^ Vienna, 1924; Karl KtnntVyDer Kampf der dsterreichischen Nationen um den 
Staatf 2 vols., Vienna, 1902; Karl Renner, Der nationale Streit urn die Aemter und 
die Sozialdemokratie^ Vienna, 1908; Koppel S. Pinson, Bibliographical Introduction 
to Nationalism (announced); and various books of Harry Elmer Barnes. 
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the bourgeoisie was particularly weak, and an older social 
formation needed military support from the masses to 
defend itself from invasion, the older 61 ite exploited as 
much as possible of the place-, time-, and tradition-bound 
symbolism at hand. In Prussia the bourgeoisie never suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the language of nationalism from the 

monarchy and the feudality that rallied to repulse the 
French. 


In the competition of merely local enterprises with one 
another, merely local differences are emphasized; hence 
effective nationalism could not appear until the expansion 
of the market made possible the concentrating of strong 

initiative in the hands of enterprisers who were situated at 
the principal metropoles. 

The upper bourgeoisie at the chief marketing centers were 
receptive to the elaborated symbols of nationalism as they 
were developed by orators, journalists, poets, novelists, 
essayists, and systematists. The ideological incorporation 
of the lesser centers and the back country into the policy 
of the bourgeois state spread from the centers of dominance 
by means of the propagation of literacy and by the expansion 
of such secondary means of incessant stimulation as the 
press. The expansion of capitalist enterprise tended to 
promote the active widening of the marketing area for 
certain goods, like textiles, and, later, iron and steel products. 
The result was to facilitate the growth of a world-marketing 
area, which in turn set up many dialectical processes in 
the form of local opposition to foreign competition. These 
acute localistic reactions created groups which were favor¬ 
ably disposed toward new local nationalistic expressions. 
We notice the discovery of local identities throughout 
Europe, and beyond, as the nineteenth century wore on. 
The multiplication of state organization areas at the end 
of the World War is one of the residues of this process. 
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The emergence in an old organization area of a new elite 
which speaks in the name of the proletariat challenges the 
official symbolism of the ruling Elites elsewhere. Unity of 
action would seem to be advantageous among these various 
Elites in the face of the new threat, but intercapitalmic 
conflicts are still fostered by the importance of safeguarding 
foreign economic outlets and of uniting the community 
around nationalistic symbols; there is also a general tendency 
to doubt the immediate acuteness of the crisis. 

The calculation of pecuniary advantage is a highly 
“rational” process; yet the social patterns which permit 
this rational process to go on must be sustained by an 
irrational consensus. Hence the tension between the rational 
and the traditional is peculiarly high under capitalism, which 
requires consensus, yet fosters the rational analysis of every 
acquired symbol and practice. The rationalism of capitalism 
has rendered it peculiarly dependent for positive values, 
ethical imperatives, and unifying goal symbols upon its 
legacies from previous cultures. The vestiges of primitive 
folk culture (Gemeinschajt) have been drags upon the com¬ 
pletely ruthless application of the principle of calculated 
pecuniary advantage in The Great Society.’ The insecurities 
arising from the changes in the material environment have 
been augmented by the stresses arising from the decline in 
potency of the older religious symbols and practices. Na¬ 
tionalism and proletarianism are secularized alternatives to 


> Many of the economic aspects of nationalism are weU handled m WJdemar 

Mitscherlich, Nationalismuy. Die Geschichte einer Idee, Leipzig, I919;R.G. Haw- 
trey, Economic Aspects of Sovereignly, London, 1930; Walter Sulzbach, Nntsonales 
Gemeinschaftsgefuhl und wirtschaftliches Jntmsse, Leipzig, 1929; Jozscf Lotvos, 
Der Einfluss der herrschenden Jdeen des /g Jakrhunderts auj den staat, (from Hun¬ 
garian), Leipzig, 1854; and in the writings of Bukharin, Lenin, and other historical 

materialists. ^ , 1 j 

» The relations between Gemeinschajt and Gesellscht^t, first extensively dcvclo^d 

by Ferdinand Tonnies, are carefully restated in Hans Freyer, Soziologte als fVirk- 

lUhkeUswissenschaJt, pp. 230-151. Uipzig and Berlin. 1930. 
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the surviving religious patterns, answering to the need of 
personalities to restabilize themselves in a mobile world. 

The emergence of the last world-revolutionary pattern 
has intensified appeals to parochialism in the postwar world.' 
The older middle-class formations have revivified the na¬ 
tional symbols at the expense of class or world symbols, 
and supplied blood, money, and applause to programs which 
have been designed to curb the “alien” and “radical” 
elements in the community. German Nationalism Socialism 
relies on the older middle classes. If proletarian strategists 
can devise ways and means of disintegrating the loyalties 
of the middle classes, proletarian struggles might in time of 
advancing economic distress eventuate successfully, short 
of the demoralization involved in prolonged or unsuccessful 
war. One of the tasks to be examined later in this book is 
that of controlling the psychological responses of the middle 
classes to rival symbols of identification. 

•See Helen Martin, Nalionalism and Childrens Books (University of Chicago 
Ph. D. dissertation, 1934), which applies a rigorous technique to the study of the 
factors affecting the diffusion of children's books throughout the world. 



Qhapter III 

the balancing of POWER; THE 
expectation of violence 

mHE purpose of this chapter is to analyze the significance 
1 of the expectation of violence in world pohtics The 
assumption that men will settle their dififerences by fighting 
reacts powerfully upon the identifications, demands, and 
expectations of human beings, and leads to many overt 
chLges in the material environment. Demands for colonies, 
ships, and treaty revisions are continually modified in the 
hit of estimated changes in the relative fighting position of 
groups; estimates of fighting effectiveness are differentially 
modified by actual changes in the natural resources and 
technology; and identifications with this or that collec¬ 
tive symbol are partially controlled by the supposed pros¬ 
pects of success of that symbol in the struggle for status. 
Any aite within an organized area is bound by a double 
set of relations to pay serious attention to the method 
by which conflicts are to be settled. Those who challenge 
the elite within the area may petition, declaim, demonstrate; 
or they may resort to overt forms of passive and active 
coercion. It often happens that a given elite is comparatively 
exempt from domestic attack; despite the frequency of 
uprisings, rebellions, and civil wars during recent years, 
the assumption that conflicts can be resolved short of 
violence is widespread. This assumption is less appli¬ 
cable to the relations among states; even where war is 
formally relinquished as an instrument of policy, the 
expectation in fact prevails that such declarations will 
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not prevent the use of violence in the course of many 
conflicts. " 

Remnants of the World War alliances leave Great Britain 
France, the United States, Japan, Italy, and Belgium’ 
pitted against Germany and certain succession states on 
various matters. The Austro-Hungarian succession states 
are divided, with suspicious eyes directed against the 
former wielders of authority, Hungary and Austria The 
antagonism of France and Italy polarizes another set of 
hostile relations. Great Britain, looking suspiciously upon 
French hegemony on the continent, gives qualified support 
to a reviving Germany. The communist Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics stands against the capitalist world 
especially Great Britain, France, and the United States’ 
The imperialist states (Great Britain, France Japan 
Netherlands, Italy) have much in common in’ retain¬ 
ing control over non-contiguous peoples of alien culture 
Japan competes with Russia, China, and the United States 
in the Pacific. The United States inclines toward the leader¬ 
ship of an anti-Japanese bloc in the Pacific including Canada 
Australia, and New Zealand, and complicates its relations 
with Great Britain. Spanish America and Spain regard North 
America with suspicion, and the debtors of the United States 
are sufficiently numerous and homogeneous to share common 
interests on many aspects of world economic policy. There 
are relatively passive, temporarily indulged states (satiated 
states) whose outlook is that of tenacious attachment to 
what they have, and there are active, deprived states whose 
objective IS material and moral rehabilitation. The varied 
combinations which arise depend upon the nature of the 
vdues which are called in question in specific situations.- 

Deta'Is of the prewar and postwar alignments are to be found in Rudolf KjelRn 

St?:".: ' H-^Hofer, Second 

d tion. Leipzig, 1930; Valentine de Balia, Thi Ntw Balance of Poven in Europe 

a imore, 1932; \\ ilium L. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments, New 
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We have previously reviewed the world scene as a possible 
passage from capitalism to socialism, thus drawing attention 
to long-term processes which transcend events in particular 

organization areas. 

The expectation of violence exercises a profound influence 
upon the distribution of other symbol formations and upon 
direct adaptations to the environment. The political proc¬ 
esses which are favored by the expectation of violent conflict 
may be stated in these terms (an equilibrium analysis); 
The participants tend to array themselves in two conflicting 
camps (except a neutralized few who are protected by 
favorable positions with reference to the general balancing 
process, as is modern Holland). The dominating pivots of 
the twofold division are the strongest rivals. Putting the 
whole matter tersely, the process is: 

A seeks to associate C against E. 

B seeks to associate C against A, 

A or failing C, seek to associate D or £ (and so on among the various 
participants). 

It will be noticed that one consequence of this process is 
the tendency toward the universalization of the conflict 
until the position of all parties of similar status is defined 
with reference to it. 

Another feature of the balancing process is that C may 
exact so much from as a price of support against By 

and from B as the price of support against Ay that A and 
B may redefine their relations and pool against C, £, and F. 
This complex procedure comes about through the revision 

York, 1931; Histoire diplomatique de VEurope, 1871-1914, Edited by Henri Hauser, 
Paris, 1929-; H. M.Yin^ckc, A Hiuory 0/ the Far East in Modern Times,'Stw York, 
1928; P. J. Treat, The Far East, New York, 1928; George H. Blakeslee, The Pacific 
Area, Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1929; Francis Miller and Helen Hill, The 
Giant ojthe fVestem fVorld, New York, 1930; W. Y. Elliott, The New British Empire, 
New York and London, 1932; Richard Hennig, Geopolitik, Leipzig, 1928; John 
Strachey, The Coming Struggle Jor Power, New York, 1933. 
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of demands in the light of the redefinition of the expectations 

of relative advantage to follow from the pursuit of demands 

in their original form. Hence the essential instability of the 

relations among participants in the balancing process- 

It IS more accurate to speak of the than the ^a/awe 

of power. 

This essential instability is further shown when the 
implication is removed from the foregoing that participants 
in world politics act as units. Within each group there is a 
balancing process among all component elements Within 
C at any given time the predominance may be exercised by 
a, b, and c. State A may be able to procure the cooperation of 
Cat a cheaper price by assisting the combination b,d, and e to 
take control from a, b, and c. Indeed, the readaptation in the 
situation may come about more easily if the demands of 
A be redefined in senses more acceptable to such an align¬ 
ment m C, and this may come about through a change in the 
predominating group in A from a, b, and c to some other line¬ 
up. In ultimate “microscopic” analysis the competitors in the 
balancing process can be presented as demand symbols in 
the name of persons as individualized entities, and demand 
symbols in the name of persons who invoke collective names 
This means that the career line of the person can be said 
to include instances of demands made in the name of the 
primary reference symbol “John Jones,” and in the name 
of the secondary reference symbols “John Jones, Catholic; 

Worker; Southerner; Democrat-” Aspects of John 

Jones s personality are in rivalry with other aspects of the 
same ponality, and each functioning aspect is significant 
for pohtica analysis. The “individual” is not an ultimate 
category of analysis in politics, although the events of 
ultimate reference are “individual.” 

to?rrv r "■''I ' 

carry the analytic process no further than rather coarse 
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approximations. Usually it is sufficient to characterize rela¬ 
tions extensively rather than intensively. Thus we may con¬ 
nect demands for protective duties on agricultural products 
with the category “farmer” rather than manufacturer 
and refrain from asking any more questions about the cate¬ 
gories appropriate to those who are “exceptions. If we 
pushed our inquiry further, we should presently require 
data secured by intensive personality study of representative 

The foregoing analysis adds what may be called the 
principle of functional universalization to that of geograph¬ 
ical universalization as a characteristic of the play of the 
balancing process. All likenesses and differences in inter¬ 
personal relations tend to be drawn into the conflicting 

alignments. . . , , 

Returning to the spatial aspects of the balancing process, 

we may speak of the tendency toward geographical dif¬ 
ferentiation into two major zones to stabilize into an en¬ 
circling and an encircled distribution. Owing to the great 
variability of the balancing relations, this encircling-en- 
circled pattern is seldom approximated. The closest recent 
instance was in the later months of 1917 when the Central 
Powers were almost entirely surrounded by hostile states, 
and when most of the world was involved in the acute 

conflict then raging. . , • 

This approximate crystallization of the spatial zones into 

the encircling and the encircled marked a situation of 
maximum crisis, which was resolved by shifts in two direc¬ 
tions: the defeat of one group of powers by a rival group; 
the defeat of those in control of various organization areas 
by rival domestic elites, which were often based on non¬ 
contiguous districts, and which were capable of appealing 
to noncontiguous districts within foreign areas. The latter 
process of revolution was conducted by those who won 
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support from the residents of the poorer districts in cities 
and sought to employ a symbolism which would win ap. 
proval among similar inhabitants abroad.* 


If certain conditions are fulfilled, the balancing of power 
process can maintain peace despite the expectation of vio¬ 
lence. Many theories of the balance of power have been put 
forward as ways of keeping the peace where violent conflict 
is assumed to be constantly impending. The present point 
is that the process (including certain theories of the process) 

can conceivably preserve the peace. The conditions will 
be formulated as follows: 


If variations in power (fighting effectiveness) can be accuratelv 
measured; ^ 

b. If variations in fighting effectiveness are convertible and distributable 
among participants in the balancing process; 

r. If variations in power are visible in the early stages of their 
development; 

d. If the estimating process can be sentimentalized. 


These four conditions may be summed up as measurabil¬ 
ity, convertibility, visibility, and sentimentibility. The first 
requirement of measurability is peculiarly difficult of ful¬ 
fillment; it needs no elaborate demonstration to show that 
the appraisal of all varie ties of social change in terms of their 
implications for fighting effectiveness is treacherously 
complex. Historically very flagrant errors of judgment have 


‘Besides the literature referred to on the balance ofpower in Chan i 

.s called to Ernest Nys. "La theotie de P^quilibre euro^; Cir 

requthkc polu ^ue du Ugittmume a du principe des nationality, j vols pLris 
1894, Part i; Leonce Donnadieu, La theorie de I'equilibre Paris looo- \Vn\(n ’ 
Wmdelband, Dte auswMg, Politik d,r Gronmachu in drr nIuuU ' 1494-Tm 
Jcond Edmon, Stuttgart, .925; Olaf Hoijer. La UcuriU inurnauonal fs!s 11] 

<nlh, French R^pMc, New York and London, igai Chans ia-,e nl f 7 

of the balance of power on the acts of public and private persons. 
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been committed by those in responsible positions, especially 
when new technical developments were speedily occurring. 
The gross underestimation of the importance of modern 
industry led to such upsets as the Russo-Japanese conflict 
and the Franco-Prussian War. Great uncertainty character¬ 
izes our prevailing ideas about the relative effectiveness 
of the specialized tools of violence; witness the controversies 
over airplanes versus battleships, battleships versus cruisers, 
cruisers versus submarines, highly trained and mechanized 
mobile units versus large armies, and over the whole future 
of chemical warfare.‘ How difficult it is to evaluate the effect 
of transforming factories from peace to war is suggested by 
scanning the following list of substitutions*.^ 


Peace Product 
Files and saws 
Barbers’ supplies 

Brass goods 
Tractors 
Rubber goods 
Watch springs 
Carpets 
Furniture 
Ladies’ waists 
Fishing rods 
Gears 

Toys and novelties 
Jewelry 

Black strap molasses and alcohol 


War Product 
Army surgical appliances 
Army, dental, and surgical 
instruments 
Artillery ammunition 
Tanks 
Gas masks 
Time fuses 

Army duck and blankets 
Ammunition boxes 
Signal flags 

Staffs for Signal Corps 
Gun sights 
Packing boxes 
Military stamping 
Smokeless powders 


* Some of the current controversies are reflected in the following: fVhat fVould 
Be the Character of a New fVar? Enquiry Organized by the Inter-parliamentary 
Union, London, 1931; B. H. Liddell-Hart, The Remaking of Modem Armies, Boston, 
1918; Neon, The Great Delusion, New York, 1917; Victor Lefcbure, Scientific Dis, 
armament, New York, 1931; Salvador dc Madariaga, Disarmament, New York- 
1919; K. L. von Oertzen, Editor, Rustung und Abrustung, Berlin, 1931, especially 
Part 3. The last is Vol. 45 of von Lbbells Jakresberichte uberdas Heer- und Kriegswesen. 

* Taken from Ralph H. Stimson, The Control oj the Manufacture of Armament, 
p. 410, University of Illinois doctoral dissertation, 193*' 
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Peace Product 
Beer barrels 
Laundry machinery 
Skates 

Cash registers 
Silverware 
Baby carriages 
Cans 

Metal stampings 
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War Product 
Marking buoys 

Shell-loading machinery 

Bombs 

Pistols 

Surgical implements 
Balloon baskets 
Steel helmets 
Hand grenades 


Th. uncemmty wh.ch prevails in estimating material 

detarls rs , posstWe augmented in considering the psycho- 

log».l or mnponderable" factors. No, even the fiasco of 

«c,al,sm on the eve of the World War has disposed of the 

urktng fear Western Europe that next time the tale may 

be a new one; at least morale may be more quickly sapped L 

determmed efforts are made to transform international into 
civjl war. 

The difficulty of foreseeing the nature of future political 

of all calculations. 

io^that rh S —P- 

t.on that they will cooperate with Great Britain in the next 
war Regardless of ultimate aspirations, should Germany 
develop a re-armament program in connection with a pro 

western or a pro-eastern orientation.? Should the fuLe 

After having indicated some of the tasks connected with 
the accurate translation of social change into terms of fight¬ 
ing effectiveness, we are free to consider how to find a medium 
of exchange which can be used to readjust political demand" 
in relat on to these changes. Any participant who begins to 

promptly if the balancing process is to work harmoniously 
Europe once sought to use the acre as the medium of el: 
change, since every acre was roughly equal to every other 
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acre as a source of men and materials under agricultural 
conditions, allowing for crass exceptions, like deserts, waste 
lands, mines, and ports, l^nsatisfactory as this standard 
was, the difficulties connected with it increased with the 
spread of modern industrialism, and the world is left today 
without a serviceable medium of exchange for the administra¬ 
tion of ^hose readjustments which follow from shifts in rela¬ 
tive fighting effectiv'cness. 

Any medium of exchange must be emotionally neutralized; 
each unit must be equivalent to every other unit. Since a 
stable object like an acre is readily sentimentalized, the 
reapportionment of the acre may be opposed; thus the growth 
of nationalism interfered with the previous methods of 
administering the balancing process. An impersonal unit, 
like a gold dollar, offers some advantages from the standpoint 
of emotional neutrality, but the task of estimating changes 
in society, first in fighting terms, and then in pecuniary 
terms, is 'inordinately complex; and if the sums in ques¬ 
tion are large, the “transfer problem" arises in ways 
made familiar to our generation by the efforts to handle 
reparations. 

If changes in fighting effectiveness are measured and con¬ 
verted, difficulties will still arise in the balancing process unless 
the changes are visible. A change in the material environ¬ 
ment does not necessarily precipitate immediate aware¬ 
ness of its implications, and a local change in the ideological 
situation does not necessarily modify the ideological situation 
elsewhere. The relations between material and material. 


material and ideological, and ideological and ideological are 
manifold and complex. Changes in technique may pass 
unobserved or unappraised owing to prevalent notions of 
what is important. And some changes, such as those involving 
patriotic sentiment, class consciousness, or optimism about 
the future are peculiarly “invisible." “Visibility” is thus 
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a function of the overt change and of the reactivity of the 
estimators. ^ ^ ^ 

Unless the balancing process proceeds with no time lag 
between the change and its generalization in such a way 1 
to preserve the status quo in fighting effectiveness, particL 
parncpants wdUnjoy advantages, narrow as they mav be 
at given times. This will increase their objective chances of 
using war successfully to modify their position, and if w,ar 
tself IS treated as a major value, war may be resorted to 
War IS already heavily sentimentalized'in our culture' 
and treated as a value in itself; any alternative mode o^ 
resolving con icts must therefore become a symbol which 

IS sentimentalized. Positive affects must cluster about the 

phrased happy 

The conditions of measurability, convertibility, visibility 

sentimentibihty are only approximately realiz;d in world 
politics. The most conclusive index of the discrepancies 
between the “possible” and the “actual” is the reLt to 
violence itself. A supplementary indication of lag in the 
ba ancing process is immobility in the alignment of partici- 
pants. Combinations against Charles V, Philip II,^ Louis 
XIV, and Napoleon I were themselves evidence of accumu 
lated maladaptations between social change and the gener 
ahzation of its fighting implications in such a way as to 

balancing proLsr^ Participants in the world- 

It follows from what has been said in this analysis that 

research might profitably be directed toward examining the 
overt distribution of armed forces in the world at given 
times^ Any immobilities may be viewed with suspicion as 
possible signs Of failure in the balancing process- perh^Ds the 
act 0 presenting material organized from this point of^view 

See UWar of Sudani Gold, Third Edition, New Yoric. ,9,5. 
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will interact in the world political process, and reduce certain 
instances of lagging adaptation. As usual, there is nothing 
completely new about this proposal for investigation. Every 
student of world affairs pays attention to the movements of 
armed forces during selected time periods in search of cues to 
the state of the balancing process. Army maneuvers in post¬ 
war Germany have very roughly indicated the state of the 
east-west orientation; France has reacted to Germany and 
Italy by concentrating army maneuvers in various regions, 
by constructing an elaborate line of fortifications along the 
eastern frontiers, and by maintaining garrisons at significant 
places; the naval concentrations and maneuvers of Great 
Britain and the United States when charted through time 
are obviously pertinent to the disclosure of the existing 
balance. Such indices need not be studied in isolation; 
combined with other indices of material and ideological 
details of the total configuration, they may disclose the 
nature of the relationships among these various aspects of 

the totality.^ 

Suppose we examine with^ some care the nature of the 
insecurities which arise in the balancing process and which 
interact with other aspects of the whole to interfere with 
the smooth functioning of world politics. This necessitates 
the formal analysis of the ideological aspects of collective 
life. The meaning of any symbol to any personality at a given 
time depends upon its relative position in reference to the 
total structure of the personality; hence the meaning of any 
symbol to all the personalities in a given community at a 
given time is the relation of the symbol to all the personality 
structures involved. 

One convenient principle of structural analysis examines 
the tripartite division of the personality at any specified 


• A definite piece of research will be discussed in the following chapter. 
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cross section of the career line.- Psychoanalysis uses for 
classificatory convenience the threefold division according 
to the biological needs, the socially acquired inhibitions and 
compulsions, and the testing of reality. Very few of the 
primitive biological impulses of the infant can be directly 
gratified, owing principally to the restrictions which are 
imposed by representatives of the particular social order 
into which the infant is born. When these restrictions are 
no longer dea t with as obstacles in the outer world, but are 
observed on the basis of an acquired modification of behavior 
the individual has achieved the personality structure which 
IS technically superego. The perceiving of external 

relations, the modification of impulse in the light of such 
current symbolizations of reality, are the special functions 
of the third division of personality which is named the e.o 
The impulses and their modifications which are unacceptable 
to the superego are called the id. The terms id, superego 
and ego are very roughly equivalent to impulse, conscience 
and reason, although much distortion is involved in this 
usage The three mam personality structures are not to be 
thought of as rigidly separated from one another; the super- 
ego and the ego are not categorically cut off from the impulses 
of the id, but are properly to be conceived as complications 
in original impulse which have arisen in the whole process 
of elaborating these drives in relation to one another and to 
surroundings. The id and superego aspects of reaction go 
on without conscious awareness on the part of the person- 
full waking awareness of the nature of the primitive com¬ 
ponents of the personality can only be attained by means of 
special ways of using the total reactive structure.^ Those 

pJr psychoanalysis to facilitate this 
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memories and imaginings which appear at the focus of 
attention without correlative excitement are included within 
the ego structure of the personality; acute insecurities are 
produced when impulses are able to elaborate themselves 
so far as to modify directly the events at the phase of waking 
attention. 

Symbols are often organized within the personality so 
that they are principally related to the ego, superego, or id, 
although it is clear from what has been said before that these 
connections cannot be exclusive. The symbol Lenin in 
one personality may relate chiefly to the ego, where it is 
connected with nonsentimentalized characterizations of 
historical facts associated with Lenin. In another personality 
the symbol “Lenin” may be reenforced from the superego 
compulsions to perform acts worthy of the great revolu¬ 
tionist. In still another personality the hatreds directed 
against “Lenin” may indicate the strength of the appeal 
which is made to the anti-authoritarian tendencies of the 
id, which clash with the superego, forcing the latter to 
mobilize all of its resources to maintain its control in con¬ 
formity with other symbols. 

When we desire to characterize the role of a given symbol 
in the personalities of those who live in a certain community, 
special terms are advisable in order to reduce confusion. 
Those culture patterns which appeal predominantly to the 
superego of most of the personalities in the group are the 
mores; the culture patterns which appeal mainly to the id 
are the counter-moves; and the patterns which relate chiefly 
to the ego are the expediencies. This usage is desirable in 
order to keep the point clear that the mores are not uni¬ 
versally embedded within the superego formation of every 
one in a designated community. 

The mores of a community may include the objects and 
symbols called priests, generals, kings, policemen, churches, 
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uniforms ceremonial observances, and verbal admonitions 
to the ideal , the counter-mores may embrace revolution- 

j • • _ ^ d subversive talk- the 

„H,e„c,es „,ay by musical or cechuological skills'and 

s ' a”™' ' '* ,0 study 

the symbols and pracces of a community in order to dis 

cover them meaning to representative personal, ties. An 

mvenmry of the relevant relations would consist of the 

following: person to person, person to institution, person 

to .Kcasion, person to policy, to practice, to doctrine, to 
myth, and to legend. ’ 

If the sampling of representative career lines can be 
sansfactotily executed, the symbols and practices prevailing 
a, any selected time can be grouped in the following way: 

Expediencies versus Expediencies 

(for example, disagreements about the relative effectiveness of land 
and naval armaments) 

Expediencies versus Mores 

Mores versus Counter-mores 

(for example, authoritarian versus anti-authoritarian movements) 

During periods of slow social change, an equilibrium is 
maintained among these forms of expressions through which 
human impulses pass. During periods of rapid sociaf change 
the direction and intensity of the readjustment may be 
predicted according to the following principle: Prolonged ego 

redefinitions m directions gratifying to the id (coLter 
mores); prolonged ego and id indulgences initiate redefini- 
t. s gratifying to the superego. In general the meaning of 

this fonnula IS that periods of disregard of the prevafent 
ody of authoritarian patterns generate insecurities which 
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are favorable to the reimposition of new controls, or to the 
revalidation of the older controls; periods of intensified disci¬ 
pline generate insecurities which favor the spread of devia- 
tional symbols and practices. 

Changes in the surroundings of selected people may be 
examined from this point of view in the search for dependable 
routines in reality. What is the bearing of this scheme upon 
the understanding of the readjustments which are connected 
with the balancing of power ? How do changes in the environ¬ 
ment impinge upon the career lines of those who assume that 
international and interclass differences may be settled by 
resort to violence ? Restricting ourselves to interstate rela¬ 
tions, our general expectation is that the balancing 
process produces insecurities connected with maintaining 
inhibition, and that the resulting tensions favor sudden 
redefinitions in directions more gratifying to the inhibited 
impulses. 

The threa't of loss to any portion of the personality tends 
to revive all the anxieties connected with previous threats 
to the personality system. Hence the assumption that 
violence may be involved in settling differences among the 
human beings symbolized by nations and classes exposes 
the persons who are identified with such symbols to repeated 
threats of loss. All personalities who have been studied 
by psychoanalytic methods reveal residues of the early 
anxieties which were connected with the establishment 
of inhibitions upon the free use of the body. Other sources of 
anxiety may be mentioned, but the anxieties connected 
with the threats of losing parts of the body, the “castration** 
anxieties, are particularly acute, and situations which 
reinstate them complicate adjustments to reality. It is 
quite reasonable to recognize that dangers are connected 
with affairs which involve groups in the name of which 
differences may be settled by violence. Many personalities 
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are able to appraise these situations with objectivity and to 
gauge the probabihties of conflict. But behavior il’always 
more or less susceptible to modiflcation from the earlier 
and less well-oriented components of the personality. 
Situations which involve objective loss are particularlv 
prone to mouse the underlying and incompletely liquidated 
conflicts. While it may be assumed that professional soldiers 
.ill be much freer of irrelevant anxiety reactions in adjusting 
to immediate changes in flghtmg effectiveness, the study of 
speciflc cases shows how even these highly disciplined per 
sonalities may be affected by the unwanted participation of 
pnmitive legacies from their infantile and childhood past 
All that applies to them is applicable with greater force 

to persons who focus upon the play of the balance of power 

but who have unchastened amateur standing in the inter* 
pretation of reality. 

It is no doubt appropriate to show what is meant here bv 
referring to some of the material presented by an American 
officer who was being analyzed during a period of stress in 
our official re ations with Japan. The portentous meaning 
of the symbol Japan” was reflected in a long series of 
reported dreams and nightmares. In one of them he was 
wrapped m an American flag which impeded his movements 
m trying to run away from a vile-looking Japanese officer 
who was chasing him with a huge knife in his hand. He woke 
up in a sweat and discovered himself under the bed with 
the sheets wrapped round his legs. Free associations Jo the 
mghtmare and to the other dreams pix^duced a long array 

0 reminiscences and of imaginings in which the Japanese 

figured. But ultimately it appeared that the scaling 

Japanese with their cartoon knives, had become connected 

with early situations in his childhood when threats were 

made to cut off his sexual organs if he continued to meddle 
With them. 
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This extract from a case history is not intended to convey 
the impression that all American officers were reacting to 
the prospect of a war with Japan with precisely this much 
castration anxiety. The precise significance of any symbol 
to any adult can be determined only by prolonged study by 
special methods, and generalizations about the distribution 
of specific constellations in a given situation depend upon 
applying these methods to personalities representative of 
the situation in question. All that can be accomplished by 
this fragment is to render a little more explicit the nature 
of the connections within personality which complicate the 
behavior of the adult by residues of past insecurity. 

Owing to the assumption of violence in international 
and interclass relations, collective symbols are presented 
at the focus of attention under circumstances which are 
particularly prone to precipitate all manner of anxiety reac¬ 
tions. The meaning of these symbols is a function of the 
total personalities in which they occur, and they necessarily 
derive much of their significance from deeper and earlier 
sources than those connected with the immediate political 
situation. 

Insecurities which are induced by threats of loss may be 
abated by direct acts of counterassertion. But in a world 
of limited opportunities the impulses toward boundless 
counteraggression which are elicited under such circum¬ 
stances must submit to incessant chastening. Impulsive 
counterassertions are rarely consummated, and the most 
direct means by which the underlying anxieties may be 
removed are therefore unavailable. The continuing necessity 
of suppressing hostility, or of giving it indirect expression, 
means that a substantial measure of anxiety remains related 
to the secondary symbols. There are many ways of disposing 
of accumulated insecurities in relation to political symbols 
without directly implicating political symbols. Hence 
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,„A,ies »hich arise from the r,™„„ of foreign c„„spirac,es 
may be effect.vely abol.shed by displacing hostilities upon 
.,.es, secretanes. or chauffettrs; or by orgiastic and diftse 
release m orgasnt, alcoholism, or p„gibo„^ ' 

release are very nomeroost they may be classified into 
acts whtch tnvolve object orientations, reflective thinking 
annsm (rnoods and irrelevant fantasies), and somatfc’ 
reactions (headaches and other bodily changes in which 
functional factors are important). Despite the rich variety of 
insecurity-abolishing alternatives, several circumstaiL 
conspire to connect world political symbols with anaiety 
reactions. The expectation of violence sustains an org.aniza 
non of communication which pays attention to what the' 
various key participants in the balancing process are doing 
m.ir names are continually before the population „ 
targets for affective displacements of all kinds, and they 
ate reported m connection with many event, which direct^ 
expose the local symbol to .he possibility of losing its 
independence, US material claims, or its prestige. Vested 
interests arise in connection with the special function 
of transmuting symbols in the press and elsewhere, and 
many of these vested interests extract direct advan'tages 

siratr’’^"'”"® ''"■'“""“S «pect, of the worid 

Althciugh insecurities arising within the personality in it, 
poitical aspects may be removed by nonpolitical acts 

rn7r°, immediately relevant 

politics. We have seen how the suppression of vigorous 

c^terassertion in’a world of many limitations sustains 

insecurities arising from the balancing process. Some of the 

.Binu T *7^ “P'mision 

sdf Thi ' "T t”"™”'"'"' the 

in an ^ V' lu' ^ 7 ™P"'“t dynamisms of our 

trapsychic life, displaying itself in extreme form as suicide. 
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One of the chief immediate results of subjecting an ego 
symbol to external danger and of inhibiting counteraggres¬ 
sion is thus the preoccupation of the ego with its own rela¬ 
tions to the world. This represents a partial withdrawal of 
libido (aflfective interest) from the symbols of the surround¬ 
ing environment. This growing absorption in the more 
central self-symbols reactivates the earlier, more primitive, 
less disciplined attitudes of the personality. The result is 
the elaboration of narcissistically gratifying fantasies of 
the self. A personality so reacting may create symbols to 
which he exposes others, boasting of the high moral worth 
and ultimate omnipotence of the collective symbol; or 
in the absence of autonomous elaboration, he may respond 
positively to sucb symbols when they are supplied by others 
in conversation or in print. A particular value is attached 
to acts of ceremonial deference to the collective emblem, 
since to personalities in such a condition each small detail 
seems to involve the fate of the whole collective symbol, 

and of national or class or race “honor.” 

One of the consequences of heightened ego preoccupation 
is that excessive demands are unconsciously made upon 
others for deference to the symbols of the self; the failure 
of the world to acquiesce in these demands creates a dis¬ 
crepancy which in turn complicates the stresses within the 
personality. Now it is of the essence of the balancing process 
that partners shall be subject to change with little notice, 
and while on the ego-reflective level there is no basis what¬ 
ever for remonstrating with a participant who acts according 
to his idea of self-interest and changes sides, the deeper 
psychological consequences are not so lightly disposed of. 
Owing to unconscious demands for deference, which tend to 
place a sentimental overvaluation upon mere partnership, 
a change in partners provokes deep resentment on the part 
of those who have developed this overestimate. Resentful 
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„f having been deprived of f„„ reep„„ne (deprivation 
through emottonal withdrawal), resentful of havL been 
led into error (n.rctssmtc wound a, loss of independenee bv 
wrongly appratstng the other, and depending on him fo 

'“J”” ’ ^ f’"'"" '''>™«eristic.lly seeks 

These are the reenforcing psychological dynamisms which 
help to explain the longstanding reputation of Great Britain 
on the conttnent for great “hypoetisy"; the ruling elites 
have occupied a position in reference to the general balancing 
process which enabled them to veer here and there as their 
sense of the situation indicated. As Lord Grey commented 
the intense unpopularity of Great Britain on the continent’ 
(pno, to .870) has been due largely to the opinion that we 
were always taking a hand and never taking a side ”■ The 
Italians whose pivotal position has likewise placed them 
. ere they have been able to adapt themselves to shifting 

fo:r,r,:onhrss'.‘"'”'' 

Some of the stresses arising from the suppression may be 
relieved by the primitive dynamism of “projection”- part 

of the hyperassertiveness of the personality itself is imputed 

to other groups. Like so many of the elementary methods 
ofdealing with insecurity, projection is not wholly successful- 
the fantastically remoulded environment of threatening 
groups recreates in its turn new sources of insecurity within 
t e personality. Even without hypocrisy the perceptual 
processes through which contact is made with the environ¬ 
ment are subject to deformations arising from the uncon¬ 
scious mental structure; details which corroborate the 
imputed threat are given special weight.^ All sorts of fancied 

Y(an, 2; p, 37, New York. 1925. 

y me analysis of the unconscious aspects of the 
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blows are cherished against the personality, and the past 
and present are reconstructed as parts of vast plots against 

the integrity of the collective symbol. 

The ego symbol of any selected personality within a class 

or nation is a highly complicated structure which includes 
symbols of all degrees of differentiation. The ego sentiments 
which are organized with reference to brothers, sisters, 
friends, professional associates, and neighbors are much 
fuller of nuance than those which refer to such secondary 
objects as nations or classes. The personality-in-relation-to- 
partner is controlled by many reflective considerations, 
since there is much tested knowledge available about the 

capacities and proclivities of the partner. 

That part of the ego symbol which is organized in relation 
to the ambiguous *'we” called our nation, or class, or race, is 
in most instances but slightly modified by knowledge. In 
view of the undev doped character of such a “ we ” symbol, it 
may properly be called a rudimtiitcivy sentiment or symbol. 
The ambiguity of reference of these secondary terms and the 
residues of early emotional attachments and aversions 
combine to minimize the "reality critique.” The resulting 
instability of judgment is displayed in the ease with which 
uncorrected swings occur between extremes of hostility and 
of aclmiration in relation to secondary symbols. A study by 
E. S. Bogardus of the attitudes of Californians toward vari¬ 
ous national and racial groups showed that it was not the 
Japanese who were the most hated nation, but the Turks, 
whom the subjects had never seen.' The absence of informa¬ 
tion about Belgium made it easier to build up a vast idealiza- 


reactive structure. See his Public Opinion in IVor and Peocc^ Cambridge, Mass., 
1923. 

‘See the articles on “Social Distance" by E. S. Bogardus in the Journal oj 
Applied Sociology since 1925. 
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Slat'"' Bri,iah o, ,He 

poorly developed toward remote objects 00 ^”^''* r“’’l,'’' 

people who are poorly organized tow-, 

may have acquired the special kn situations 

reaction, in dlling with ‘ ort 

prtncpal functions of symbols of remote objec's 1 1 !!^ 
and classes, is to serve as targets for th,a ^ ,■ / 

the tensions which might discharoe dis ''i 
face relations. The hatred of I c 

displaced upon the symbol of the molareh’f„abii"7t!;' 

person to keep on good terms with the person’tn ^ ® 
the early animosities were mainly directed " 

From this analysis it follows that thp ' cf 
symbols which are related to world )• • self- 

loose association with otrar; t^c''';” 1" 

like all partly dissociated system^, mayVcl^^rte irsh”"'’ 
mg overt condnc. in situations which’:ril them ; ' 

connect™ :‘rth° X:: ■" 

politics is favored by the ™,h ^ I™ 

=m r;i 

to the fragLntary naL^^rcuCe""' 
htnctly speaking, it is not legitimate to refer m 

mentary self-symbols as pathological expressions ofZh' 
individual Nor ic Ir c-w ® expressions of the 

basicallv h pn ' “ '’1’?°“ * “oiety to a 

«0. with individual, nor individual 1 . contras, with sol • 
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pathology is configurational. If the word is used at all, it 
may be defined as referring to events destructive of certain 

patterns defined as “normal” or “supernormal.” 

We have seen that one of the principal consequences of the 
expectation of violence in world politics is to build up in¬ 
securities which arise from the curbing of counteraggressive 
tendencies which are initially elicited by the dangers con¬ 
nected with the we-symbol in the balancing process. This 
prolonged indulgence of the reality-testing, cautious, self¬ 
controlling features of culture and personality favors the 
drastic redefinition of the situation in directions gratifying 
to the underindulged, unreflecting, incautious, and sponta¬ 
neous patterns of culture and personality. 


Chapter IV 


THE WAR CRISIS: THE DEMAND FOR SECURITT 

/TAHE expectation ,h« violence will 3^,,^ 

-L clashing demands of nations and classes m k 
every detail of social change tends to be assessed 
of its effect open dghting effectiveness, divid: p' c cipa':: 
.» two eonlI,ct,ng camps, segregates attitudes of friendh 
»d of hostdrty geographically, and creates profound emT 
tmd msecunnes ,n the process of rearranging the JrZ 
pohocal ahgnment. The accuntulating tensiLs between h 
repressed and the repressing structures of personality and 
culture create a srtuation favorable to orgiastic rLase 
through the vtoknce patterns which arc all along recogn ted 
« potential, and wh.ch appear to furnish release in njxill 

rdiIrT"' of "’0 '"'--onmem 

The ght ,n o action ,s preferable to the torments of insecur 
ity, the flight into danger becomes an insecurity to end 
««uri.y. The demand for security takes the foregro„,!dd 
s ong as the expectation of violence prevails war 
whether civil or interstate, whether called "war” or rechris’ 
ned with expedient circumlocutions, will remain a triit o" 

crises daZT\- h”" mujor 

crises during which vital resources are in process of read 
justment with reference to the most probable ensuing crisis 
It IS a distorted notion of world society to suppose that a 

i.' *“ I'";' •'“f'l «« ™ is .,n ... 

''h; kf. I..d b.™. 
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slumbering giant of carnage springs fully panoplied among a 
lamblike population, or that a world order” is precipitately 
threatened. The rank and file is always shocked by the out¬ 
break of hostilities, but the rank and file, like the elite, can 
only be shocked by what is expected yet suppressed. One 
of the hard sayings of psychopathology is that people are 
shocked by what they want to have happen, but which they 
struggle to deny admitting that they want to have happen. 
Ordinary common sense discounts the sincerity of many 
widows who seem to overmourn their husband s death, and 
this insight, like so many others of everyday experience, is of 
more general applicability than commonly supposed. The 
basis of excessive shock in death or war is furnished by 
powerful unadmitted attractions toward the event. This 
applies with special force to the class war, whose contingency 
is ignored or denied by the ruling classes as long as possible, 
the ”revolution” is invariably “Ten Days That Shook the 
World” and despite years of premonitory rumbling is greeted 
as a sudden clap of thunder. 

Our immediate task is to consider the setting in which the 
demand for security guides mobilized impulses toward war 
and to develop some of the relations between such a symbol 
of demand, and symbols of identification and expectation, 
and certain aspects of the material environment. In this 
chapter our attention will be directed mainly to the security 
demands which express themselves in wars of states and 
nations, rather than class wars, although certain of these 
implications will be mentioned. 

The distinguishing mark of warfare is the performance of 
acts of violence directed against persons outside the com¬ 
munity, justified in the name of, and accepted by, the com- 

• • 

munity. The clearest meaning of the term community is a 
group of people inhabiting a compact territory; a group is 
distinguished from an aggregate in that it is composed of 
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.Nich a,e „« sealed ,„ge,h,, 
developed culture pat,crust an effort i, so.„e,i,„es made „ 
reserve the express,on for culture configurations in »hich the 
teHemve element ,s a, a minimum, and in which enough 
„„,f,,U8 symbols and prac.ces remain to exercise an Z 
escapabe and preponderating influence in the molding rf 

wolence cannot usefully be included in the concept of waf 
fare; and all acK of v.olence which are justified in the name 
of. and accepted by, a contiguous body of counteridentified 

people cannot profitably be included, without bogging down 
the concept ,n a myriad of minute marginal cases There 
.,11 remain the question of whether feuds among familie 
.ccupying adjacent localities should be included! such a 
the famous feud between the Hatfields and the McCoys who 
.ere^parated by a small river branch between Kentucky 
and West Virginia,. Conflicts with nonpacified tribes within 
. small distnct are not “legal" wars, but "political" wars 
falling within our definition. Conflicts with areas which are’ 
striving to secede from a given organisation area are w 

Mdirsil.*' 

The evidence seems to show that the war pattern as 
nfp^hnnl • 1 •• ^ ^'"sburg made a careful survey 

rri':??re tririir 

lower hunters and lower agricultural peoples, r' now Lms 
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reasonable to interpret these instances as those in which 
rather exceptional circumstances led to the relinquishment 
of the war pattern; very weak tribes have been in the pres¬ 
ence of overwhelmingly superior tribes which for one reason 
or another have neglected to obliterate them. Among the 
Negritos warfare seemed not to exist; they were a nomadic 
people living in loosely organized groups, utterly without 
any prospect of successful warfare against their well organ¬ 
ized Malay neighbours. It was discovered later, however, 
that the Negritos on the Andaman Islands, where they were 
alone, engaged not uncommonly in war. The Eskimos of 
Greenland are not said to show any organized violence, but 
the Behring Straits Eskimos fight ferociously among them¬ 
selves and with neighboring peoples.^ 

If we give to the concept of war the definition so far used, 

it is rather thin in meaning. There is the same lack of differ¬ 
entiation as among the doctors of another day who diag¬ 
nosed so many complaints as “fevers. It is important to 
determine the relative role played by the pattern in the 
lives of the people employing it. Fruitful comparisons ulti¬ 
mately depend upon the analysis of the genesis and develop¬ 
ment of wars in relation to personality and culture. 

Certainly we desire to distinguish between “war in a 
culture where all the young men are supposed to collect a 
head in intervillage forays, as a means of demonstrating 
maturity, and “war” in a culture where each man may spend 
a lifetime without being expected to kill an outsider, but 
is always subject to the possibility that he may be called 

^ Harry Hoijer has reviewed the evidence in a Master’s thesis at the University 
of Chicago prepared under the direction of Professor Fay-Cooper Cole, as part of 
the Causes of War investigation. See also S. Rudolf Stcinmeti, Sociologie des 
KriegeSf pp. 22-31, Leipzig, 1929; Pitirim Sorokin, Conttmporary Sociological 
Theories^ Chap. 6, New York and London, 1928; Maurice R. Davie, The EooluHon 
oj Wan A Study 0] Its Role in Early SocietieSy New Haven, 1929. For a methodo¬ 
logical criticism of the last, sec the review by Ellsworth Paris in the American 
Journal oJ Sociology^ 35 (1930); 1114-1116. 
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Eirtie! “ ''' 

I, is reWan, .0 contras, a raid which i„,„|,^^ , 
and ends when one or two men are killer! urirk 
which continnes onti, ,a„e nn^herErt:^;":” 
resources of alj lends are drastically depleted. In out culture 
.e know war as an enterprise which may include a hiah 
proporaon of the popolatron as active lighters, and which 
depends upon the eatens.ve organisation of civilians in the 

services of supply. 

Another contrast is furnished by the war which is nnani 

nroosly accepted by the community and the one which is 

accompanred by reluctance and regret, dissension and strife 

Some operatrons are the hands of a small number of highly' 
trained specialists; others involve the fare e, i 

In some cultures the war pattern is invoked over property 

disputes, or insulting gestures, or the abduction of the 

chief s daughter; elsewhere the inciting incidents have to do 
With efforts to proselyte.^ 

fanning our own culture, and limiting ,he scope of ou, 

smdy of organiaed violence to the interstate field, we may 
dassify war crises into insecurity crises, exasperation crises! 

‘&e L Schraudenbach, Psyci, " ,016 

*The following account of a war over “hnn^r" • • n 7 ? * ^ 

h«iy on National Pride, New York iion- "In rh ' ^ 

were invited by the city of Constanc! to ' ^'“'' '‘*58 the Confederates 

the conclusion of the diversion, a Lucerner and”r'2^"^f 

to shoot for a wager, the Lucerner staked a small "^“"'tance, being about 

which is called a Plapperf this the othr-r ' ^ ° 

a piece of cow dung). This was taken so 'll" ,“ Kuhplappert (that is, 

urged the whole Confederacy to join th' Canton ofLucern immediately 

the state affronted, the honour-loving 

the campaign by the invasion of Thur of Underwald, opened 

proprietorofthatSace Z a nelrml E 

on the inhabitants of two rhn ^ a contribution 

likewise for war-I forcrof Canmn 

not laid down till the citv of T ° ulteady on foot, and arms were 

a penitend. ,ft of Jee 
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and indignation crises. Every crisis involves the concentra¬ 
tion of impulsive energy, and the probability of explosive 
release in violence, but there are important differences in 
the distribution of attitudes toward the situation. Some 
crises arise among participants or combinations of partici¬ 
pants who believe themselves substantially equal in re¬ 
sources; this is the insecurity crisis which is inseparably 
connected with the balancing process where the expectation 
of violence prevails. Such was the World War. There are 
also incidental crises in world politics which, while they 
are by no means emancipated from the play of the balance, 
have other primary meanings. Sometimes a strong power 
resents interferences by a weak and isolated people with 
the claims of citizens of the strong power; the accumulating 
annoyances may culminate in an exasperation crisis termi¬ 
nating in war, as in the relations between Great Britain and 
the Boer Republic. Sometimes the strong power has been 
aroused against the supposed brutality of another power; 
and, although there is no direct suffering from these acts, 
enough hostility may be built up to create an indignation 
crisis when a direct incident occurs. Such was our Spanish- 
American war crisis.^ 

The analytic basis has already been laid for considering 
the insecurity crisis as a delayed reaction to the changes 
which modify the fighting effectiveness of various partici¬ 
pants. The uncertainties connected with the balancing proc¬ 
ess generate the emotional insecurities which culminate 
in the overwhelming demand for security. More specific 
demands are always current in world politics; these are in 
continual redefinition among themselves and in relation to 
general demands for security. 


* See for details, Walter Millis, The Martial Spirit; A Study of Our tyor voitk Spain; 
Boston, 1931; Marcus M. Wilkcrson,Ptt^/iV Opinion andthe Spanhk-Afnencanfyar^ 
A Study in IVar Propaganda^ Baton Rouge, 193a. 
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In general terms, demands may be said m , • , 

to ego perceptions and calculations and to s 

valuations. Ego values change according to eTpe'cTtion'^ 
relation to circumscribed ends Shi4 P^'^f^t'ons m 

perceived to devalue Chilean nitrat d " 
turn modifies the significance assigned 
cation, to South American friendships 
affiliated details.' Technical innovation's alter tV 
of super-dreadnaughts, of colonial possessions 
current expectations that specific demands are lor rr^’ 
suing are thus open to constant revision. ^ ^ ‘ 

Now there are some demand l* i 

uncomplicated bp considerations of simok ea T 

symbols are sentimentalized in confo fPese 

Holyplaces and e.pita, cities come in 

l^XrcbZ t tZtbf oTSf 

the Roman Catholic au^V ^Tr "'"‘‘“Y'’"'"-- 

tkere ate also the Jewish Wailing Wall MrtheZ'"f“h ’ 
Mosque of Omar, so highly reverenced bj the Arabs Po'si'b' 

f dels"' “"’'b'Z or finally reje^d t 

infidels, even when the ruling flite in a stare 1 . ' 

disturbances. inner 

moZZid'tdtl 'eTct *7 '"Z" "" 

.ay be ara„:':rn 7 the:l:ZL:ZhZ 

elicited in connection with domest c ff u''' 

'The dialectical relations between the r^rh^:^^! u 

valuation wiU not here be considered- we are looking symbolic re- 

for the time being. ’ looking at the mtersymbol dialectic 
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orientations which may be rationally urged in nearly all 
situations. Since the nature of the process is such that it 
may be expedient to pass over instantly into the camp of the 
"enemy,” it is relevant to preserve contacts in all directions. 
The history of foreign policy shows continuous bickering 
over alternatives of policy among cliques of ambassadors, 
ministers, permanent foreign office officials, army and navy 
staffs, influential journalists, and public figures. The ever 
recurring problem of East or West in Germany is provision¬ 
ally settled at a given time on the basis of a complicated 
relation among the various specialized persons referred to. 
Wherever the ego is able to put up a good case on either 
side of a question, the superego and the id come into their 
own; this is the source of emotional deformations of all 
kinds in the judgment of persons of wide experience, and 
leaves the outcome of specific situations singularly dependent 
upon the more primitive and massive components of the 

personality structure. 

A war crisis grows with the concentration of affective 
impulses upon world political symbols, and moves toward 
the explosive release of tension in concerted action. The 
insecurity crisis, as previously shown, arises in the suppression 
of counterassertions which are precipitated in the play of 
the balance. The prolonged indulgence of the rational and 
superego structures of the personality (and corresponding 
patterns of the culture) prepares the way for a sudden 
redefinition of the situation in directions gratifying to the 
suppressed impulses and patterns; this is the flight into action 
on behalf of security. The dash into the revalidation of the 
war pattern offers supposed opportunities for the orgiastic 
release of the blocked aggressions.* 

* The war crisis in general is a particular class of crowd formation. Gustave Le 
Bon in the Psychologic des Joules, Paris, 1895, called all kinds of collective behavior 
“crowds.” Most of the literature since Lc Bon has objected to this catholicity 
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The war crisis proceeds by redefining ,he world in rernrs of 
acute impending dangers. Symbols like “P 
“French,” or “War” are enorL • , ■ 

the de.e op,ng phases of the critical si,nation the 3™ "f 

,s reworked ,n a tnyrtad of forms: "Will there be Lr 

Is there a way out ? "Are the Germans mobilizing m ~ Ca„ 

war be stopped?" "Is war inevitable?" "War mav^h 
localized.” “Shall it be aeain 

Vienna. The crisis may be averted." All the symbol! of 

states, nations, and classes are called into the focus of pub 

icy; incidents ". excitedly elaborated, and stern calirfor 

firm protest on behalf of collective honor, interests and 
security abound. 


r:,r: 

{some theater audiences) and others are nnli^i i ^are expressive 

action, or indulging in action). The puM, is a situation in'wh *h''’ 

common focus of attention are making debatable demands f 

crowd is characterized by undebatable demanHc f ■ Pohtical 

urement or Public Opimo^ Me. 

ir:=Lrr:‘”'rr *”• 

moving as mobs to avenge a sexual assault); others are maiTT" 1 °'*^" 
lished order (revolutionary mobs). Viewing the confia ^ ^ to an estab- 
of various relations to the dominant nart g^^ration as a whole, crowds 

quency, direction, and fre- 

situation. Our previous analysis has suggested that the cultural 

functions of the relative indulgence of different n#* r relations are 

the insecurity crisis is a particulr ex mp fo wba ^ 

aggressive impulses. The emphasis which i he "* 7 

crowds in relation to the larger context is oarall ) ' t\ significance of 

in DU Mas. nW hire J" rul:;:;; St; Get 

from our own. On the field of crowd psycholog;, ^he trkof rt 

may be referred to; Scipio Siehele Pasn,.,le R e , ^ ^ following persons 

burg, Willy Hellpach, B. KrJko;i{ Freud°tir"’' 

E. D. Martin, F. Schneersohn, W. vieugels G Fltt S tb P V 

Wo^y, Ne! York,’ for ctcatstmaT""’’ "r 

Wo^/rc^en TWn, Leipzig, . 9 ..; fog bibliograptT H Td t 
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As the situation intensifies, the war symbol becomes more 
richly laden with its implications tor killing, and very 
primitive anxieties are reactivated within the personalities 
of those concerned. Even in the disguise of collective terms 
like “Germany” versus “France,” the bearing of the im¬ 
minent future upon the fate of the individual becomes more 
evident- “war” tends to invoke the terrible anxieties which 
are connected with the possibility of that final emasculation 
which is death itself. The opportunity for release in aggres¬ 
sion is also an opportunity for extinction. 

The insecurities connected with the war symbol are par¬ 
tially disposed of by vigorously asserting the “we” symbol 
at the expense of the “they” symbol. Dangers to the safety, 
the material claims, and the deference demands of the “we” 
group can be tolerated no longer; these interminable provo¬ 
cations must cease; the incessant alarms of recent years 
must come to an end; our security must be preserved; our 
benevolence has been imposed upon by designing conspira¬ 
tors. Chauvinism is the most extreme form of truculent 
assertion; it is an excited demand for the limitless, violent 

expansion of the nation.' 

Chauvinistic boasts, threats, exhortations, and adulations 
are part of the process by which aroused impulses become 
concentrated around symbols of the community, including 
the courses of action deemed essential. By means of such 
manifestations the heightened reactivity level is given more 
coherent organization around the words, persons, and prac¬ 
tices necessary to concerted action. 

The assumption of violence keeps some attention focused 
upon the implications of events for the future of nation or 
class. When an incident is suddenly presented at the focus of 
attention as a challenge to some aspect of the we symbol 
in the name of they symbols of the same status, the com- 

’ See my discussion of “Chauvinism" in the Encyclopaedia ojthe Social Sciences* 
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petitive position of such symbols in 

body ofinsecurities current within the comm” 
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commanding advantages of the symbol - 
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public objects. ^ '"'I' Vmbols of 

of Met '--pretatious 
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“we” assertions. Those verbalists iofr T' ®^'"''°'''^ 
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the representations which tend to XwTor Zt 

anmies aroused by the partial daniaoe to the c II 
symbol.. But if acts of provocation are reported "7 

strations and other acts begin to apnear- rh 
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stage; students refuse to study the fordvri,: °f- '''' 

boycott, are inaugurated a^t[T” ZgS. tuTra” 

interpreted as provocative expands* a hr A • li 

. reign lecturer comments upon the importance 

^«e“e«uais.- p, 
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of violent; in politics, and it is reported that his country is 
planning war; relatives from abroad cancel their trip, and 
it is suspected that they know war is imminent; a rape is 
committed by a foreigner, and is sensationalized as an 

instance of the degeneracy of his nation.! , , . 

The monopoly of attention upon political symbols itself 
facilitates the distortion of reality judgments. We symbols 
in the secondary world of contact are as a rule rudimentarily 
organized within personalities. Relevant knowledge is less, 
and codes of proper conduct are less completely defined; all 
of these circumstances favor the reactivation of more 
primitive modes of dealing with the world, and foster the 
elaboration of narcissistic, persecutory, and other un- 

critical symbols. 

We have indicated some of the complexity of the interplay 
of symbol with symbol, overt act with overt act, in the 
crisis. It is interesting to speculate whether the comparative 
analysis of crises would enable us to disclose some features 
of the developing situation which would enable us to predict 
its probable termination in war. Some disease processes 
can be recognized rather early as “benign and others as 
“malignant,” and this analogy may at least stimulate us to 
scrutinize with renewed care the details of crisis situations 

in world politics. 

A preliminary exploration of this kind was conducted by 
Schuyler Foster, who compared the space distribution of 
war news in selected United States newspapers between 
iOH and our declaration of war on Germany.’ This was 
a case study of how a large neutral state came into a war 
which was in full swing among large powers. Participation 
in the war came as the climax of series of popular crises in 

* Sec Georges D^martial, Le mythe des guerres de Ugitime dijtmt^ Paris, 1931. 

•University of Chicago doctoral dissertation, 1932. One of the studies in the 
Causes of War investigation. 
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the relations of the neutral to the belligerents- rh 

crises were numerous, and they showed certain '' 
characteristics which may be Dercin ^ '"arymg 

signsof-malignancyTAsLsecnrs^^^^^^^^^^^ 

there were indications of increasing If ^ another, 

.. .he The ve.;:;“i: rzT“" ■- 

W„ d«l. with i. as the spec,’;., vie.' ist Ji'ToT 
neighbor. Later on, the focus of attention . T 

the press. ™ •.t™ up wi.h self-reac,i„,s si's” 

The news had much to report about our dinlon 

preparedness, our opinions about the war o 
interests. " "ational 

Jf:hich” zx iZffh:?""'”" 

the belligerents were dealt with en ^//^d"the 
was often upon the “European family quarrel ” As f^^T 
ity with the general fact of war was attaineH 

began to assume sharper definition and GermanVb 
incessantly the object of reference ^ 

“ideal.” The vocabulary 

shorr, of universaliaed demand, bec.m? more r.ZJn.h 
employed. As acts of the other beramna m a frequently 

.pon rh. self symbol, and eo„n,erdema"ndTbtame"b«’ 

.0 enlar”; ^Z-Ls i 

Another Study of crises has been made by Ralph H 
on- R^P>d >ncrease in the number of referenL to 

diIe"tti?„Xf'"-is docforal 
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war in characterizing relations beween the United States 
and another country was taken as the index of “war scare. ’ 
The index was compiled from the New York Tmes Index, 
choosing such headings as “U. S.—Japan, relations with, 
and counting the entries where the word “war was used. 
Certain other terms, like “hostility,” “break,” or “clash” 
were by definition included. This index of the war scare was 
compared with an index of naval publicity which included 
references to this form of armament in the same source. 
The Study of the period between 1913 and 1922 disclosed a 
tendency for war scare peaks to precede naval publicity 
peaks; this was also true in 1926-1927, but not in 1923- 
1925 and 1927-1929, when the two peaks coincide, or show a 

reverse relation. 

An effort was made to relate such subjective manifesta¬ 
tions with overt changes in the environment by seeking to 
correlate war and armament publicity with ratios of naval 
tonnage. The data taken from Brasseys Naval and Shipping 
Annual were used to indicate total tonnage in each navy 
and total tonnage building for each navy. There seemed 
to be no correlation with the ratio of tons in the Japanese 
Navy and tons in the United States Navy, in connection 
with war or armament peaks; but a correlation was dis¬ 
covered by taking the ratio between the displacement ton¬ 
nage of war vessels building for the Japanese and the United 
States governments. The anti-Japanese war scares in the 
United States were thus found to coincide with rises in 
the ratio of naval building for the Japanese Navy to 
naval building for the United States, with the single 
exception of 1916-1917. This method of analysis disclosed, 
for stated periods, the nature of those changes in the overt 
environment which were most certain to precipitate changes 
in certain symbols of expectation, identification, and 
demand; the war crisis was dynamically connected with 
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very drcumscrlbri shifts i„ ,he over, si,„„io„, t,,. . 

.as k,d for forth., study of these varying interconnection 
espectally ,n relaoon to the dash into over, reactions after 
the .deologtcal reonentation had reached a certain pha e 
A close assocmton was found by Stimson between dropt 
m the price of balanced armament firm stock, rilk. r 

Beilehem Steel) and the rise of naval publicity. DetX 
study of the naval leagues in Great Britain and "he United 
States dtsdosed .n.er ock.ng personnel connections wi h 

armament firms, supplying some Indication of one of the 
spec,aimed vehicles through which these material and 
,d.ol.g,c.l reactmns were consummated. The nineteen 

foun era of the Navy League of the United States were 
mostly connected with the manufacture of war material 
The Bethlehem Steel Corporation, the Carnegie steel group,’ 
the Midvale steel group, the Harvey steel erouo Jj 

Colonel Robert Thompson’s International Nickel CompanJ 
were represented.* ^ " 

Another piece of research may be selected to illustrate 

^Ea t C ' f the problem of crises. The 

Far East Crisis from November, 1931, through April, 1932 

n the focus of attention, m attitude expression, and in the 
movements of armed forces during the period.^ The general 
star ing point was that the preliminary phases of tbl crisis 
would show an increasing amount of attention; that the 
ncrease m ego references (to the United States) indicated 
shift from spectator to participant; and that this shift 
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would be accompanied by overt moves on the part of govern¬ 
ment officials to offset a change in the world position of the 

United States. 

Attention indices were devised by compiling the number 
of items per week which were listed in the New York Times 
Index under the heading China^ Japan^ Relations with} 
The graph showed a gradual increase in attention during 
November and December, a slight slump in January, and a 

peak in the first week of February. 

The monthly “Ship Schedules" of the Army and Naval 
Journal used to depict the movements of the war fleet. 
From seventy to ninety per cent of the whole United States 
fleet was usually accounted for at any one time. For the last 
four months of 1931, when tensions were piling up, as indi¬ 
cated by the rising curve of attention, there were no signifi¬ 
cant fleet movements recorded. January saw the first 
indication of a shift toward the Pacific, and February, when 
the peak of attention came in the attention graph, had the 
largest number of deet movements toward the Asiatic coast 
in both number and type of vessel. The sharp drop in March 
corresponded to the sharp drop in the attention curve. In 
this case overt movements of the armed forces followed the 
accumulation of tensions, and appeared to play some part 
in relieving them. 

On the assumption that the increase in ego references 
indicates a definite shift in attitude from spectator to partici¬ 
pant, it was considered worth while to group the Times items 
into “neutral" references, which impartially observed and 
recorded facts, and “non-neutral” references, which ranged 
from expressions of slight concern for the interests of the 
United States to hints at possible war between the United 


* As a check on the relation between item counts and space counts, the actual 
space was measured to the nearest centimeter; the correlation was so high that the 
space measurement could have been omitted without damaging the results. 
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States and othet p„,ets The 

shatply ,n Januaty and m February. Thus there .ppe„ed 
a lag between the .ncreased foeusing „f » 

development of non.neutral comment, as there w.as a Ll 

between the growth of non-neutral comment and over, shin 
movements. 

By confining our attention too narrowly to the „„„.e acute 
phases of ensts, we may overlook details of the develomn! 
mtercnsts s.tuaM which may have high prognos,,. dee" 
One scheme of thntktng ,s to treat the acute erisl as a belated 

teactton ,0 consummated changes in fighting effectiveness 

brought on by var.ous socal changes. From this viewpoint 
the war cr.s.s ,s an effort to reinstate an •■e,„i|,gtL" 
relation which has become "discnilibrated" because of 
deformations in the balancing process itself. Perhaps we 
may be successful m finding some details in the inJcrisi 
configuration which regularly multiply before the crisi 
begins to show itself. Perhaps there will be changes in ,h 
over, activities of men in relation to one another which can 
e used to presage the probable appearance of ideological 
readjustments closely related to political symbols. Of course 
IS possible that such equilibrium analyses are inapplicable’ 
our problem, since new constellations, new emergents 
are instantly arising. We may find ourselves a, sea in 
mnltmide of indices with respect to which we have intro 
■toced so many assumptions that our ultimate findings will 

of thTd f B"' >l'» precise ordering 

of the details of historically elapsed events may possibly 

indicate future regularities; although regularity in the pasi 

may only increase the probability of some sudden L 

IT.:::::: T "‘'T”' 

n instance of leaping development.” 

ne best effort to gather results in relation to the equi 
bnom style of thought was published jus. after the war by 
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Slavko Sederov.' He takes as his starting point the general 
proposition that as long as the increased consuming capacity 
of the community is balanced by its producing capacity, 
there can be no disturbances of economic equilibrium, 
except through natural population growth, which because of 
“biological peculiarities of race” may not keep pace with 
production. As the production of primary goods is replaced 
by the production of secondary (manufactured) goods, the 
production of secondary goods soon overtakes the demand 
in a limited area; it is therefore necessary to supplement the 
available area of the community by new areas which produce 
primary goods, or else the economic equilibrium must be 

restored by entirely domestic changes. 

To reestablish the economic equilibrium it is necessary to lower the 
consumption, that is, the standard of living, or to increase proportionately 
the production of primary economic goods, or to lower the increase of 
population, or to look for supplementary territories providing the necessary 
primary economic goods and offering a market for secondary goods. Now 
of these four possibilities, two are effective before war, that is the con¬ 
sumption is lowered and the rate of natural increase is depressed. But the 
equilibrium is effectively reestablished by war. War effects an actual 
diminution of population (killing, diseases), it lowers still more the con¬ 
sumption and the standard of living; it raises proportionately the 
production of primary economic goods in communities, particularly in 
industrial ones; it gives an opportunity to acquire new supplementary 
territories by a successful war, and it destroys or binds the capital wanting 

4 

employment.* 


Figures are extensively mobilized to show the following 
phenomena before wars; a decline of the rate of natural 
increase of population; a rise of consumption per capita, 
indicating a slight pressure of consumption in the years 
immediately preceding war; disproportionate production 


» Economic Phenomena before and after IVar: A Statistical Theory of Modem fVars, 
London, 1919. 

\md., p. 39. 
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of primary in relation to secondary goods, and the conse 
,„ent me of p„ce, or primary g„„*, J 

r H consumprioo and a lowering 

the atandard of hfet a r.se of the rate of natural increase 

of the popnlattont a proportionate rise in the productionf 

pary econont.c ^ods in relation to secoLar, 

shows the preeedmg evidence, of d.seqnllibrium more cl 
spicuously than the aggressed. 

This particular monograph is open to criticism but it 

states the equilibrium method clearly, and by its laborious 
application to quantities of data establishes strong pre 
sumptions Its net effect is to treat the demands for fhiror’ 
that detail of policy, together with excited demands for 
security, as transitional phenomena in a process of re^a 
hshing certain relations among material contexts ^he 
treatment is not developmental because it neglects to empha! 
size the dependence of the discerned regularities upon certain 
patterns which if reversed, would modify the ^possibility 

cover changes which have complex relations among^them- 
se ves; it is very difficult to hold constant the term's “pH- 

y and secondary, consumption” and “production ” 

Strong presumptions are, however, raised that the analysis 
iSde" which th^ are 
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INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENTS; THE DEMAND 

FOR EQUALITY 

T he demand to be emancipated from an inferior status 
is one component of those national, racial, and labor 
movements which have figured so prominently in recent 
history. The rejection of an inferior status may be joined 
with demands for equality with other collective symbols, as 
in independence nationalism. Or the rejection of an inferior 
status may be associated with outright demands for suprem¬ 
acy through the total destruction of rivals, as in proletarian 
socialism. Movements in the name of collective entities not 
infrequently change their character at different phases of 
growth, sometimes starting as protests against discrimination 
and developing into discrimination movements against 
others. Nationalistic agitations have sometimes begun as 
demands for equality, and expanded into imperialistic 
demands for supremacy over those of alien culture. Labor 
movements which have started to improve working condi¬ 
tions within the framework of the capitalistic order have 
become crusades against the social system as a whole; and, 
reversely, proletarian revolutionism has made peace with the 
forms of parliamentary democracy. 

Fully developed independence nationalism is a mass de¬ 
mand to become, or to remain, a state which occupies equal 
status with other states. The symbol structure of inde¬ 
pendence nationalism represents a synthesis of identifications, 
demands, and expectations which displays important differ¬ 
ences from one historical situation to the next. The varied 
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mnifestation, for which the common 

distinguished, even though the oneraflnn ch • “ 

organized stares as an i..cidrr'r”!.™ir„? ^0!" 
socl groups .0 supersede feudal and dynasf control Th 
ahgnnrent of gentry versus landlord, of bourgeoisie vers 
arrstocracy, were condrcs .0 broaden the basis of acce „ 
^vernmenta authonty. Since the symbols which embed, ed 
th, protest of these dasses against the constituted order were 

."id oVll d^^T? I “We to get the 

a rft d sTbl d"'"” “gainst the 

accredited symbols and practices. This was, in effect an 

overgenemlizing of the protest, since the rising social dass 

was certain .0 be contented with less sweeping changes an 

.ere favored by the affiliated allies. At certain phas! o 'fe 

growth of the protest movement, control passed out of Ae 

hands of the moderate elements, alienating their support 

and driving them into vigorous counteraction to liquida^H e 

eacesses perpetrated by their confederates. The boor 

geoisie of France drew back from the “eatremism'’ of the 

French masses and they ultimately succeeded in bringing 

" f Holland, and France, de“':aC^ 

for strong legislatures, wide suffrage political n ’ 

srf individLbim’ 

m.l independent agrarian proprietorship, and r^h 

2 anticlenca ism, and antifeudalism was no doubt the 
east equivocal form of modern nationalism. 

unng the days of counterassertion against Napoleon 
ftossia became the seat of AW,on nadondis!! t the' 
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symbols of the older social order partially incorporated vari¬ 
ous features of democratic nationalism, and retained their 
control over the government. The dynasty, the bureaucracy, 
the army, legitimized themselves as defenders of the whole 
community against the invader, and nationalism became a 
mass movement of defense against a territorially segregated 
external enemy. The social structure of the community was 
such that the clash between feudal and bourgeois elements 
was not yet present on the grand scale which was exemplified 
in Great Britain and in France, so that fewer concessions were 
made to democratic forms than in the west. 

As the nationalistic pattern spread during the last century, 
it began to appear where disunited groups which possessed 
traditions of cultural and political unity came to believe that 
they were discriminated against in politics, business, lan¬ 
guage, worship, and education. The work of organizing the 
random insecurities of the community around these particu¬ 
lar demands for equal status was greatly facilitated by the 
intellectuals.^ Such was the phenomenon of oppression 
nationalism. 

Where traditions of cultural and political unity had 
practically faded away, the work of the intellectual in quick¬ 
ening the quiescent sense of cultural unity through cultural 
creation and political agitation was even more conspicuous 
and successful. In some instances the group concerned was 
not discriminated against until quite late in the growth of 
collective demands, and scarcely fits into the category of 
oppression, but rather of resurrection nationalism. Some 
of the history-less nations of Europe acquired a cultural 
personality, a language, a literature, a history, and a mission 
in the course of the last century. Frequently the diffusion of 
nationalist symbols came about in connection with the rise 

* See Sigismund Gargas, DU Minderheit^ The Hague, 1926; H. A. Miller, 
Nationsy and Classesy Philadelphia, 1924. 
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of .he .nd substantially recapitulated the social 

setting in which democratic nationalism first arose 

AnoAer form taken by nationalism bad almost as little to 
do w,.b proton agatnst gruelling opp,esai„„ ,, tesurte tion 

nattonaI sm. When people who share the culture of X 
ruhng ebte of a state hue on the periphery of the state in 
noncont^uous areas, many processes of differentiation s " 
m. The developmg community has a different focus of at.eT 
non for news than has the home country, and this faXs' 
d, St,neve forms of aenvity, organisation, and sentimen 
The growth of psychological separatism may be exprXed 
ulnmately ,n vartous conflicts over policy .^h ,he X.X 

nationalism and is eaemplifled in the hismry"rf CaXdf 
Austral,a. New island, and the thirteen colonies whbh 
later organ,zed the United States. Genuinely nationalist 
movements are no, to be confused with sep.raris, derands 
whtch rnay he made ,n nat,onalistic vocabularies but with 
which the masses are not identified. A ruling elite may but 
ress ..s own demands by adopting a „a.i„Xlistic pit 
ology although the community remains aloof, whith was 

mphes””’' ■^“*“1’ 

When revolutions a, the center of the state provoke reac 
stare, we may be deahng with an instance of Xururf,/ 
center and at the penphery results in centralizing both of 

padsm occurXl'XXXZtXd'lf ra.:: 

_^en Berhn was captured by "revolutionary” regimes in 
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The nationalistic movements in China and India are 
anti-imperialistic in emphasis. They arose among peoples 
possessing traditions of cultural and political unity, though 
incomplete in many respects; and they regard themselves as 
potentially powerful, despite the recent encroachments by 
cultures with superior physical and organizing technique. 

In connection with the struggles which have arisen to 
restrict the spread of the last world-revolutionary pattern, 
and especially to limit the authority of the elite in control 
of the Soviet Union, socialistic nationalisms have been 
generated in countries with important middle-class forma¬ 
tions. All these movements have emphasized parochialism 
(that is, nationalism) by emphasizing the Russian character 
of the world revolution and the local affinities of their own 
programs. They have, none the less, borrowed some of the 
vocabulary and the techniques of the revolutionary dictator¬ 
ship. In turn, the assimilation of the elite in Russia to localism 
makes progress. The urges toward world revolution are 
principally linguistic; the policy is that of upbuilding Russia, 
which is presented to the community as the best way of 
reaching the goal of world revolution. The Third Interna¬ 
tional has been inconvenient to the Russian elite in many 
respects, and has been cast in the shadow in the interest of 
survival within Russia. A study of the symbolism of the 
regime shows the deemphasizing of world for the benefit of 
local symbols. 

If we use the term emancipation in the fullest psychological 
sense, as revealed through the intensive examination of 
specific persons, we limit it to the achievement of release 
from an internalized symbol of authority. The man who seeks 
to flee the clutches of a bandit is not emancipating himself 
in this deeper psychological sense because he is not bound by 
his own superego to accept the highwayman^s authority. 
Submissiveness to an authority is achieved when many 
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impulses in the personality „e repressed, and when these 

xrrrz:? ,^e t::; 

cipirated the original repression. EmSdpL™ "enSt 

nnconsctous condtct between the repressed and the resis i 

structures of the personal.ty, between the id and the sup r^ 

ego. and ,s completed when certain of the older super»„‘ 

patterns are thrust astde, and the personality has been 
restabilized on a new basis. ^ 

pa!”otrovr„mr:L^rpr" 

of the word. The Prussians who rose against Napoleorwme 

th! r"F--Uen wh 

rose agamst the Bourbons, since the Frenchmen were break 
mg through the barriers of their own iuvenilp nram 

which had been formed to revere the symbolisms'o^The 
dynastic, ecclesiastical, and feudal order. The Prussians 
were not bound by their consciences to obey the Fren h 
Oppression nationalism among the Polish nobles or mtel 
ectuals was much less complicated psychologically than 

unconsciously bound to the authoritarian order around thlr 
To stmulate nationalism among them was to encourage an 
ac which in the fullest sense of the word was one of emanci 
pation Resurrection nationalism among peoples who had 

ncorporated into the personality. AntiLpenalist.r na 
tionahsm arises among peoples who are not emotionally 
bound ro the outsider, but the growth of the moCelt 

of the practices 

nrof A incorporation of the new The 

luS i»™lved in adapting 

0, Chmese cultures to the technology, democLy! 
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and proletarianism of the West are due to the depth of the 
changes required in personality organization. 

Even where emancipation adjustments are importantly 
involved in independence movements, they display varied 
forms from one individual to the next. When for short-cut 
purooses one speaks of an independence or an emancipation 
movement, the implication is not that all participants are 
passing through the same psychological process, even though 
the distinguishing psychological events are found often 
enough to justify the characterization. There are persons 
who act on the masses, but who are not psychologically 
acting with them. They go along with the collective move¬ 
ment for expedient considerations, often seizing the deference 
opportunities offered in the situation to rise to leading posi¬ 
tions. I have the case history of one orator who could never 
understand why the masses always “fell” for him. He 
described to his physician how one part of his personality, 
his “real” self, seemed to sit sardonically commenting upon 
the rest of his self while it performed the curious laryngeal 
and gesticulatory operations that thrilled the masses. 

Personalities often become emancipated from specific 
authority symbols associated with large groups like “na¬ 
tions,” “races,” or “classes.” They are not “cosmopolitan” 
if this word implies emotional attachment to some symbol of 
world-wide order. They may be “individualists” who are 
emotionally released from large group names, although for 
expedient reasons they may play the public role of “Amer¬ 
ican,” “proletarian,” or “Christian.” 

But these individual emancipations arc too infrequent 
to be distinguishing marks of mass movements. Mass 
emancipations are passages from old to new symbols. They 
involve a new symbol rival to the old, which is legitimized 
by a sustaining myth, and excuted by an 61 ite which rises 
to the main posts of income and deference in the name of 
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the new symbol and its mythological pIhK. • ^ 

acute phases of mass movementsf wholia)/re'r' 7'"® 

superego and mores control occur resnlriu • 
killing, in orgiastic sexuality and i ^ P^^i'scuous 
destruction; but the completed mn ^ property 

straints upon this behavior in the namr^fT 

symbol.* of the new collective 

A detailed comparison of independence and nf 
tion movements can be made with r^f ^ ^ emancipa- 

possibilities of reaction which are discl7se7b 

study of specific personalities. The dvnam^ ‘^tensive 

in the readjustment of id and ^ possibilities 

revealed in personality research, mly^betsedm 

attention back to concrete historical naff ^ 

»,hich of .ho r' m'’"*" •“ 

realized in each specific pattern Th ' Po^s'hihty were 
sive ..d the extooLe poC2.I ' of .ho 

process of analysis ^ ^ ^^^gthen the total 

symbol which has been incorpI™,ed ’mri''" 

his life for his master r ''• 

secoodacy symboimay 

•ithin .be personality that the central ooo ” Tf '"“"'”8 

crises when bdividnals "Z 

-XTsi su" zSi 
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infatuation in, intimate life show the same characteristics; 

all is surrendered for the other. 

Even in very extreme cases of submissiveness the central 

ego symbol may express itself indirectly, often in nonverbal 
fLs. Many of the deeply intimidated (castrated) people 
oversmile, and discharge their tensions in music, dancing, 
games of chance and repetition, and in drug intoxication. 
Much laziness in work arises from the repression of hostility. 
Numerous techniques of passive aggression are worked out 
against authority. Lying is especially characteristic since 
this is one of the means of protecting the personality against 
complete domination, and occurs as an unconscious protec¬ 
tion against the disclosure of underlying hostility. Adapta¬ 
tion devices are generated to “work” authority; the person 
appears pitiful, pleads, persuades, and thus elicits aid by 
exaggerating his dependent role. The fantasy world of the 
deeply intimidated person usually shows much preoccupa¬ 
tion with the danger theme. Hostilities express themselves 
in dreams, day fantasies, and nightmares; the superego 
seeks to maintain order within the personality, and guilt 
reactions against hostilities are expressed in light feelings 
of insecurity, or in acute fear attacks. Sometimes the anxie¬ 
ties are referred to a single object in the environment, 
thus the person develops a fear of being in a closed room. 
Ceremonials, rituals, and charms are evolved to allay 
insecurities; the individual must clear his throat before 
speaking, put on his left shoe first, and carry a particular 
watch, or his embarrassment mounts to unbearable heights. 
The individual may become obsessively preoccupied with 
how much he should tip waiters, and spend hours in fruitless 
elaboration of considerations pro and con. He may doubt the 
utility of effort, and develop scruples about the completion 
of simple acts. All of these substitute reactions cloak hos¬ 
tilities of varying magnitudes, and handicap the person 
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in different degrees in overtly adinctin^ . ■ 

of the environment.' got e requirements 

The intimidated person displays his smK; i 
other intimidated people of the Lme ''^•ence toward 

extremes of demonstrative affection alTTJ’ 
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ridiculing members of the same inferior group ... (to 
enumerate a few representative hypotheses). 

The process of becoming emancipated is that of express¬ 
ing repressed impulses b, casting aside older soper.go struc- 
r„L. and achieving a ne« integration. Emancipation means 
nd« ing the terrific insecotities which are generated within 
he personality structure as the older inhibiting devices seek 
,0 enforce themselves upon the previously repressed imputes. 
Anxieties are precipitated which must be endured before they 

can be abolished. . 

What is involved in the emancipation process may be 

indicated by reviewing some details from the intimate his¬ 
tory of F, who was for many years the submissive admirer of 

a distinguished executive for whom he was private secretary 
F was the companion of his chief at golf, billiards, dinner and 
work. All the associates of the chief addressed F familiarly 
as “Ted” and treated him socially as though he were son 


rather than secretary. 

The first sign of the emancipation process was slight 
embarrassment in the company of the chief. F began to avoid 
social engagements with him, and woke up m the morning 
depressed and lethargic. Bitter criticisms of this or that 
detail of the chief’s dress, voice, or manner appeared in his 
reveries while he shaved and dressed. F began to tell himself 
that he wanted to be captain of his own ship and quit being 
cabin boy on somebody else’s. He thought of John, Tom, and 
Bill who were on their own in law, medicine, and advertising; 
in fact, the first twinges of discontent with himself came when 
he received the announcement that John was opening an 
office of his own, and overheard appreciative comments on 

John’s ability from his chief. 

F’s bearing toward his superior became formal and slightly 
surly. One day his chief addressed him affectionately as 
“Ted” and jocularly told him that he was looking sour and 
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needed a mistress to snap him out of it. F reddened and 
retorted that he was tired of being “Ted” this and “Ted” 
that) like a ten year old. The chief was puzzled and hurt) but 
passed the matter over with a tactful gesture. F flagrantly 
defied all the ordinary rules of sound judgment) threw 
himself with great vigor into his work for a timC) did long 
hours of extra drudgery) and felt chronically tired and tense. 
He became more scupulous about deciding matters of detail) 
and insisted upon more consultation with the chief and more 
formality in decision making. In some family troubles with 
the chiefs divorced wife and son) F went out of his way to 
defend the claims of the son for more liberty than the father 
was willing to concede) although previously he had criticised 
the boy for undisciplined conduct. His moody fits increased 
in frequency and intensity; he pondered on the colossal futil¬ 
ity of life and contemplated suicide. At times he felt powerful 
surges of anger at his chief) and was tormented by night¬ 
mares in which he awoke in the nick of time to escape from 
terrifying calamities. He began to dream of the death of his 
superior; one of his dreams showed an opera which was being 
conducted jointly by Paul Whiteman and Toscanini) who 
reached great pitches of enthusiasm as an old man—his own 
chief—was elaborately slain. There were also moments when 
he felt that he would never find anyone so strong) so under¬ 
standing) so gracious as the chief; he became overdemonstra¬ 
tive and very apologetic for his erratic behavior. 

Before his independence reactions arose) F had worked off 
his hostilities by nonverbal devices like tenniS) golf) dancing) 
and music. He had also developed a ritual around a ring 
which was painfully small for him) but which he drew on and 
off a certain number of times in the process of dressing and 
undressing. F had been famous for his charming smilC) and his 
thoughtfulness of others; he was continually being showered 
with gifts and favors from both men and women. 
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F finally bolted from his superior’s organization, after 
provoking a violent altercation, and went over to the firm of 
an attorney who was cleaning up the city; F’s former em¬ 
ployer was partially compromised in the disclosures which 

followed this zealous crusade. 

If we examine mass emancipation movements, we discover 

that the growing intensity of the struggle draws out reactions 
of the kind briefly described in the case of F. Withdrawal 
behavior displays itself in leaving the representatives of 
authority by themselves, and in developing more formal 
manners of dealing with them. Angry outbursts occur at 
“presumptuous” familiarity of superiors, concessions are 
demanded, and overscrupulousness indicates the growing 
strength of the unconscious impulses to damage authority. 
Hostile grumblings abound, and rumors are broadcast about 
the heartlessness of authority. Reports of cruelty and 
strength go along with rumors of weakness through dissen¬ 
sion and immoral conduct. The unleashing of the impulse- 
life of the personality displays itself in the wider oscillation 
between contradictory moods and contradictory acts. Over- 
propitiatory gestures appear when the superego reasserts 
itself on behalf of the older symbolism; thus the peasants 
on certain Russian estates spontaneously gave extra gifts 
to their landlords just before the outburst of the revolution. 

Instances of provocative behavior abound. Individuals 
dash into public denunciations of authority, seeking through 
hyperactivity to still their inner terror at the utterance of 
“dangerous thoughts.” Ordinarily blasphemous or improper 
or subversive words and gestures evoke horror; this is 
explicitly akin to the revulsion of the inhibited child against 
impulses, images, words, and feelings connected with sexual¬ 
ity. The threats (of positive damage and of withdrawal of 
affection) administered by the early environment in estab¬ 
lishing “proper” habits of language and gesture show their 
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Union In Southern Europe the term “Vlach” means dirty, 

backward, aupersti.ioua, Aaia.ic The m.as.on ofm„y group, 
U lo prcaervc culture against the Vlach. The D* matma 
on the islands call the Dalmatians on the mainland Vlach”; 
the mainlanders call the Bosnians “Vlach”; the Bosnians 
call the Serbians “Vlach”; the Serbians call the Roumanians 
“Vlach”; and the Croats call all orthodox peoples “Vlach.” 
Some of the proletarian themes of emancipation are 

indicated in the following: 


We are of great worth. (“We work. ) 

“We are the men who matter, 
We are the working class.”^ 


We are unjustly situated. (“We are betrayed by worthless promises.”) 

“Work and pray, live on hay, 

You'll get pie in the sky when you die.”* 


We must revolt. 

“ Enough submission and slavish love— 

We’ll drown the sufferings of the people in blood!”* 
“Arise, ye pris’ners of starvation! 

Arise, ye wretched of the earth,”* 


Victory is sure. 

“The tyrant’s chains are only strong 
While slaves submit to wear them.”* 


You neutrals should help. 

“If there breathe on earth a slave, 
Are ye truly free and brave 


* R. M. Fox, An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry^ G)mpilcd and Edited by 
Marcus Graham, Introduction by Ralph Cheyney and Lucia Trent, p. 187, The 
Active Press, New York, 1929. 

* Words by Joe Hill, Tunc, “Sweet Bye and Bye," ibid,., p. 84. 

•"The Anarchist March,” Translated by Marcus Graham, p. 349. 

* “The Internationale,” ibid., p. 309, 

* Charles Cole, ibid., p. 58. 

* James Russell Lowell, ibid., p. 94. Mr. Lowell was not a proletarian, but thb is 
repeated by proletarians. 
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ties who have risen to the level of their former chiefs often 
show powerful self-punishment reactions; taking the place 
of the earlier authority symbol is prohibited by the superego, 
and insecurities lead to inefficient or disgraceful conduct. 
The officiousness of the newly arrived, the insolence of the 
parvenu, are reaction-formations against the reinstatement 
of submissiveness. This conduct may damage the immediate 
ego objectives of the person by alienating possible financial 
and diplomatic assistance. There is persistent overestimation 
of the strength of the deposed authority, and unnecessarily 
harsh policies. The cultural supremacy of the Old South 
to the North left an inferiority reaction in the North which 
partially motivated the policies of reconstruction days. 
It will be recalled that F expressed himself overtly in 
the crusade against his former chief; he '‘paid out” presently 
by developing such serious impairments to efficiency that 
psychoanalytical therapy was necessary. 

The spread of emancipation movements in society is 
intimately connected with changes in the division of labor. 
The rise of modern national, racial, and labor movements was 
dynamically connected with those innovations in the tech¬ 
nique of production which expanded so rapidly in our 
culture. One of the principal consequences of the expansion 
of technology has been the diversification of the working 
conditions in society. Each new subdivision of activity 
furnishes a new environment, and each new environment 
creates a more or less distinctive focus of attention. The 
focus of attention in turn leads to the modification of the 
identifications, demands, and expectations of the personali¬ 
ties concerned. Many of the persons who saw new oppor¬ 
tunities to extend their claims upon society for income 
and deference were blocked by traditional methods of poor 
relief or apprentice training. Some of these arrangements 
could be changed by controlling the dominant center of 
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The “capital” of the intellectual is his learning, and he 
may be considered to be in competition with landowners 
business enterprisers, and manual workers for safety, 
income, and deference in society. The absence of a common 
symbol of identification, and the struggles of intellectuals 
against one another, have somewhat obscured this common 
role. Intellectuals have elaborated symbols on behalf of 
nations, races, classes, religions, and all other collective 
entities; little wonder that Lenin dismissed them con¬ 
temptuously as prostitutes. But their struggles with one 

* 

another, conducted with words, allusions, theories, and all 
kinds of dialectical artifices, multiply the opportunities 
in society for this kind of activity. Analysts of culture have 
become more and more aware of the function of intellectuals 
in emancipation and counter-emancipation movements. All 
nationalist movements have exhibited the role of the skilled 
verbalist; but perhaps the most significant evidence of the 
rise of the intellectuals as a dynamic and reconstitutive 
class in society is furnished by the various labor movements. 
Indeed, the socialist ideal, which diffused so rapidly during 
the last century, depicted an administrative organization 
where intellectuals would have most of the desirable posts. 

This interpretation of the role of the intellectual worker 
was generalized for labor movements by Waclaw Machajski 
(whose pen name was A. Wolski) early in the present century. 
Machajski spent ten years in Siberia for his activities as a 
revolutionary Marxist in Poland. He reflected upon his 
experiences and formed a theory which placed the orthodox 
ideologists on the defensive. He declared that the socialist 
theories of the nineteenth century expressed the class 
interest of the intellectual workers and not of the manual 
workers. The mental workers are a rising privileged class 
struggling for a place in the sun against the older landlord 
and enterpriser classes. Learning was their capital, and 
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uniformly affect the focus of attention of individuals exposed 
to them. Machines may be speeded in one factory practically 
without comment; the same material change in another 
factory may be publicly announced, immediately observed, 
and simultaneously evaluated. Persons who specialize in 
propagating new symbols of identification, of demand, or of 
expectation find it essential to repeat these symbols inces¬ 
santly in order to increase the probability of their becoming 
incorporated within the personalities of the individuals 
affected. Since the specialist in reiteration may be able to 
extract income and deference from the environment in the 
shape of dues from an organization and approval in the 
press, the repetition of the symbol becomes a significant 
constituent of the division of labor existing in the situation. 
Since so many symbols are possible competitors, the con¬ 
tradictions of response are intensified by the growth of 
competing symbol specialists. 

Indeed, the change of any provisional equilibrium induces 
substitutive reactions which may proceed through initial 
phases of insecurity, symbolization, crisis, and relatively 
stable readaptation. Propaganda, as the name for the self- 
conscious spread of symbols to mobilize collective action, 
thus tends to maximize insecurities, and hence crises. If 
the underlying environmental changes are comparatively 
slight, the catharsis function of propaganda may dissipate 
the available insecurities which are available for discharge; 
but if the insecurity level is more profoundly affected, 
propaganda hastens the discovery of contradictions, and 
may indeed precipitate a resort to the use of more coercive 
forms of adjustment than debate and enactment. The 
emergence of a pattern of world revolution appeals to the 
insecure elements in every other organization area. Propa¬ 
ganda support may indeed be forthcoming from the center 
of origin of the new elite-symbol relation, and the resulting 
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relinquishments of income and grimaces of appreciation 
for the symbol specialist. This assuages the insecurities of 
the “intellectual” or “semi-intellectual,” as well as the 
insecurities of those identifying themselves with the symbol 
and giving up income and deference to the agitators and 

organizers. 


1 
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Its spirit was by no means that of unrestrained enthusiasm for empire 
or for the methods by which it was built up. . . . He draws a sharp dis¬ 
tinction between the white colonies and India, the possession of which, he 
declared, increased our responsibilities, but not our power. He rejects the 
notion that the vastness of the Empire proves some invincible heroism 
or some supernatural genius for government in our nation. 

George Unwin remarks: 

"His phrase about conquering half the world in a fit of absence of mind 
was a stroke of genius. British Imperialism bears the same relation to the 
imperialism of Treitschke or Bernhardi as the ambition of Macbeth bore 
to that of Lady Macbeth. Empire is congenial enough to the Englishman's 
temperament but it is repugnant to his political conscience. In order that 
he may be reconciled to it, it must seem to be imposed upon him by neces¬ 
sity, as a duty. Fate and metaphysical aid must seem to have crowned 
him. What he would highly, that would he holily—would not play false 
and yet would wrongly win.* 

Such soliloquizing on behalf of the national conscience” 
consecrated the fait accompli. The specific historic phe¬ 
nomenon which was the expansion and the defense of the 
British state was only partially imperialistic; much of its 
verbal justification has been retroactive, and has grown up 
in the struggle to defend rather than to extend. The British 
organization area grew in the battle with Spain and Holland 
and France; dynastic, commercial, and diplomatic expedien¬ 
cies were mingled with colonizing, proselyting, and kindred 
demands. Not the least delicate task of the historian of the 
expansion of England is the analysis of this subtle interplay 
with a view to assessing the role which the specifically imperi¬ 
alistic pattern played in the process. 

The expansion of England embraced at no time a sig¬ 
nificant demand for world dominion. Extension, yes; 
universal empire, no. This comparative modesty of an- 


* See George Unwin’s Introduction to Conrad Gill, National Power and Prosperityi 
London, 1916. 
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It was in France that the expansion of the state was a true 
mass movement justified by universally sharable values. 
Here the masses were organized around the symbols of 
democratic nationahsni and sought emancipation from 
dynasticism and feudalism. As the elite which was sustained 
by the masses suddenly rose to power, their imaginations 
embellished the role which they were playing before the 
curtain of history. They believed themselves at the dawn of a 
new era when human society would be remapped by the 
human mind, when the aspirations breathed into the sail of 
“freedom” would waft the bark to the promised harbor of 
liberty. In the exultation of success, suddenly released from 
accumulated anxieties, they redreamed reality into the image 
of their hopes, and answered the imagined shout of the “sub¬ 
ject” millions for emancipation. Armies went charging across 
the continent of Europe in the name of the universal good. 
If the “oppressed” resisted, some of them would be shot, the 
innocent victims of spiritual slavery to their masters, but the 
survivors would see the fiery dawn of liberty.^ 

The next great outpouring of energy in the name of ulti¬ 
mate values to be shared by force if necessary occurred in 
Russia. Here the language was no longer of the “people” 
but of the “proletariat,” and “freedom” meant specific 
economic innovations. The extermination of the capitalist 
class was alleged to be the means of inaugurating the class¬ 
less society. 

The political future of our world hinges in no small meas¬ 
ure on the fate of the struggle between those who are identi¬ 
fied with the symbols of “communism” and of “capitalistic 
nationalism.” Communism, the spear head of opposition 
to the reigning order of society, is in a position to profit from 
the discontents which arise from whatever cause throughout 

‘ Clark Wisslcr has suggested that the sudden solution of any major cultural 
problem facilitates external expansion. Sec Man and Cullure^ New York, 1923. 
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threatened areas to obstruct and ultimately to destroy 
the external threat. The ruling elite adapted themselves to the 
situation by borrowing symbols from the enemy. The new 
vocabulary resembled the language of revolution, but 
emasculated the substantive program of revolution. Many of 
those who were strongly identified with Prussian nationalism 
welcomed the strength which was made available in the 
struggle against the French by the older structures of 
government and society. 

Thus one religion, as it sought to proselyte by imposition, 
provoked another religion into existence, a religion which 
deviated from it in several significant particulars, owing to 
the re-investment of old social forms and symbols with fresh 
meaning. Democratic nationalism fell short of creating a 
world state, or a world community of states, bound by a 
common mythology and relinquishing the monopoly of 
violence to a harmoniously circulating elite. This failure 
is to be attributed to the dialectical processes arising 
to block the expansion of authority from any local area, 
regardless of the inclusiveness of the symbols used by the 
authority. 

If proletarianism follows the course of previous religions, 
it will fall short of universality. There is a sense of the word 
in which it will be successful. Insofar as enemies remodel 
themselves on the pattern of their strongest opponents, 
many varieties of socialism (national socialism) may be 
expected to rise and spread. Democratic nationalism was 
defeated as a road to world unity by its partial successes. 
It created many nationalisms and much local democracy, but 
it heightened parochialism and fell short of world brother¬ 
hood. Proletarianism may be expected to fail because of the 
same processes of restriction through partial incorporation. 
Hence there will be more ultimate equality in material 
income with no more brotherhood. 
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states were unable to unite permanently for the attainment 
of goals connected with trans-European affairs. The political 
disunity of the West persisted. Today the material technique 
of the West is being acquired by cultures peripheral to 
Europe, and the contradictions arising from diverse material 
and ideological conditions promise to defer the attainment of 

unity for an indefinite future. 

The historical ascendancy of Europe in recent times has 
been commonly attributed to the culture formation called 
“capitalism.”* Is capitalism irreparably tied up with “im¬ 
perialism,” and would the liquidation of the capitalistic 
culture pattern carry with it the extinction of imperialism? 

The pattern of historic capitalism is a confluence of several 
details which may readily become dissociated. It is possible 
to distinguish the application of impersonal energy to produc¬ 
tion from the pattern of industrial production. The application 
of mechanical, chemical, and electrical resources to supple¬ 
ment manpower in production is not inherently connected 
with industrial production; the latter depends upon the use 
of fixed and highly specialized capital in great, concentrated 
aggregates (factories and power stations). Another turn in the 
technological arts may disintegrate the connection between 
impersonal power and industrial production, decentralizing 
the units of production and superseding both the factory 
and the central generating station. At the moment the 
alternatives dwell in the realm of simple fantasy; but it 
requires no great wrench of the imagination to conceive of 
small appliances (fountain pens, let us say) which are capable 
of rendering enough energy available to satisfy the most 
varied requirements. Our present clumsy building materials 
may be abandoned when we learn how to rearrange the 

' In general, see F. L. Nussbaum, A History oj the Economic Institutions 0/ 
Modem Europe: An Introduction to *‘Der Modeme Kapitalismus** of Werner 
Sombartf New York, 1933. 
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confers importance on the masses. The balancing of power 
is a process which antedates capitalism, and which has often 
resulted in generalizing demands into efforts to impose 
control on alien peoples. Since the growth of modern tech¬ 
nology has democratized fighting, the loyalty of the masses 
has been sought by rival elites. This loyalty can be most 
readily secured in a society whose feudal bonds are breaking 
up by means of new naming and justifying symbols. Each 
elite must protect itself in the vocabulary of the general good. 
The promotion of loyalty through the circulation of symbols 
(propaganda) is cheaper than buying mercenaries or trying to 
coerce the populace. Imperialism as a mass demand for con¬ 
trol over alien cultures, justified in terms of some inclusive 
value, can persist as long as the assumption of violence 
survives, and so long as the masses are necessary in war. 

Rapid changes in the division of labor place certain per¬ 
sons in a position to take the initiative in making definite 
demands from which they can extract what they interpret 
to be advantages. A new way of making an article may 
cheapen the cost of production, and certain persons may see 
these possibilities and seek to take advantage of them for 
personal profit. It is worth emphasizing that it is by no means 
sure that new inventions will lead to these results; the in¬ 
ventor may be willing to extract no personal benefit from the 


new process, relinquishing it for nonprofit-making purposes 
to a guild or professional group. The income and deference 
of this group may rise owing to the handling of these 
processes, but such advantages may be much less than those 


possible had profits been the primary object. The develop¬ 
ment of western Europe has been such that the pursuit of 
individual profit has become an institutionalized pattern of 
conduct in relation to technical changes; but this pattern 
has not been exclusively followed in every instance owing 
to the survival of many values from the precapitalistic era. 
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moment that the achievement of world unity depends upon 
ideological and material equality around the world, the ana¬ 
lytical problem is how the existing differences in ideology and 
in material situation can be transmuted into ideological and 

materialuniformity. What are the dialectical processes through 

which uniformities may be developed from dissimilarities? 

Local movements toward uniformity are occurring in 
the Soviet Union with the elimination of the landed aris¬ 
tocracy and the rise of a ruling elite holding power in the 
name of the proletariat. The achievement of a socialist 
ideology depends upon modifying the present material 
situation of the peasants. Will the present elite retain suf¬ 
ficient motivation to bring about the material preconditions 
to the universalization of its ideology? Or will there develop 
a variety of vested material interests in the present period 
of “transition” which will transform the unrealized ideology 
into a phraseology? In view of the dialectical relations 
between material and ideological conditions, is it conceivable 
that the ideology of a small party group can prevail despite 
adverse material conditions? If the achievement of socialism 
in one locality is blocked by countervailing ideological and 
material influences, each socialist revolution may be but 
partially consummated, and the resulting differences may 
generate prolonged conflicts among semisocialized states. 
If this proves to be the correct interpretation, the achieve¬ 
ment of socialism lies much further in the future than is 
usually stated or implied.^ 

It is relevant to examine the Marxist symbolism itself 
in relation to other symbolism, since it is the most rapidly 
growing body of unifying mythology. For seventy-five 

■The dialectical analysis of the "dictatorship of the proletariat" has been 

neglected by revolutionary theorists. Some relevant comments arc in the book by 

Varga previously cited. The material aspects of the problem will be developed 
lurther in the next chapter. ^ 
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patterns, and showing the new as compatible with some 
mores patterns. 

The preceding comments do not differentiate Marxism 
from other emancipation symbols, and it is necessary to 
proceed to distinguishing details. Marxism differs from some 
protest ideologies by the sharpness of the stress which is 
put upon the transitory nature of the present social order. 
Some utopian symbols criticise the surrounding world and 
predict its ultimate dissolution; Marx and Engels brought 
together an imposing systematic body of material to justify 
the treatment of the existing order as threatened with 
imminent doom. This redefines expectancies about the 
future, for the dominant patterns of today are represented as 
weak, castrated, declining, decaying. This picture of the 
reigning social order facilitates the projection by each 
individual of the weak, devalued aspects of the self upon 
the environment. Schematically this projecting process may 
be stated so: “I am weak but I want to be strong; the en¬ 
vironment is really weak since it is ephemeral; it will be 
reformed to realize my wishes.” This lingual sequence does 
not unroll itself as a consecutive conscious process; but 
the psychoanalytic procedure is capable of revealing this 
structure by permitting the full elaboration of partial 
impulses at the full focus of waking attention. The act of 
projection is a complex operation of many components, 
and the conscious phase is but a relatively small aspect of 
the whole. The intensive study of individual persons shows 
that the projection process as described is aided by exposure 
to symbols which represent the environment as weak and 
vulnerable, and the Marxist symbols which did this were 
incorporated in forms which heightened their authoritative¬ 
ness. The Marxist literature built up an elaborate theory 
of history and social change which added the odor of plausi¬ 
bility to its general assertions. A sense of inevitability was 
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cists, but what they said gained in potency owing to the 
concentration of attention upon selected features of con¬ 
temporary society which seemed to aid in locating responsi¬ 
bility in the environment. “Surplus value” or profits, not 
the time worn “wealth” or “selfishness” became the root of 
evil. Such seeming specificity gave a new slant to an old 
complaint, and favored the projection of persecutory ideas 
on the outside world. 

The immorality of the environment is represented as 
arising from its inhumanity, its impersonality. The Marxist 
literature is full of emphasis upon the routinizing, de¬ 
humanizing, quantifying consequences of the capitalistic 
division of labor and scheme of control. The capitalistic 
environment is complained of because it denies affectionate 
care and attention to the individual. Now any object which 
withdraws or denies affection provokes hostility. Anybody or 
anything that rebuffs our claims for intimacy or respect 
reactivates in some measure the earlier crises in growth when 
affectionate impulses were denied. Although resentment 
against the outside object-symbol is not the only response 
which arises under these conditions, it is frequent enough to 
be characteristic. The process by which aggressions become 
released against the external world is thus: “I love the 
environment; the environment does not love me. I hate the 
environment; I am not supposed to hate, but if the environ¬ 
ment hates me, I can hate the environment.” The Marxist 
complaints against the dehumanizing consequences of 

capitalism were thus remarkably well calculated to legitimize 
resentments against it. 

Still another unfavorable aspect of the present world was 
said to be the discrimination in favor of persons who, though 
they have no more claim to superiority than the rest of us, 
profit from the fortuitous positions which enable them to 
accumulate surplus value.” Showing society in this light 
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ambiguous, and spoke of the class-less society as an utterly 
novel social formation totally incomprehensible by means 
of analogies drawn from class-bound societies. This left the 
future open for the gratifying of the fantasies most agreeable 
to the individual. The old style Utopians tried to impose 
their private versions of heaven on mankind, and spent 
much of their time polishing off the celestial trumpets and 
refurbishing the celestial parapets, but Marx offered every 
man self-determination in utopias. In a rapidly expanding 
material and ideological environment, where words lose 
their mystery when they refer to technical details which are 
quickly superseded, such ambiguity is an asset. In relatively 
static situations, symbols of protest are most effective when 
concrete, as shown by the spread of certain religions among 
relatively static peoples.' 

The ambiguity of the future frees the omnipotence cravings 
of the individual to transform the world in ways most grati¬ 
fying to his yearning for strength. The person projects 
fantasies of power into the future and identifies himself with 
this remodeled symbol of expectation. The Marxist future 
IS one of universal expansion and of untrammeled supremacy; 
all competing classes are wiped off the slate of history. 

The vagueness of the class-less society symbol permits it 
to take on color according to the deeper yearnings for the 
reinstatement of that happy time in infancy when one was 
the center of the world which bent every effort to indulge 
one’s whims. The yearning for maternal care, and, deeper 
still, for the quietness of the womb, may be gratified by 


(lutop,, dam Ihtucr,), Second Edition, Paris, 1901; Fritz Gerlich, Dcr Korn. 

Leo Seifert. 

Dte fVeltrevolutionare, yon Bogomil uber Hus zu Unin, Zurich, Leipzie Vienna 
1930; Lewis Mumford, The Story of Utopias, New York, 1922; J. 0 . Lmler The 
H^or, of U,op.an York, Concerning rdigion antong pSitS 

p p es, see the writings of Robert H. Lowie, Paul Radin, and Wilson Wallis. 
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of fundamental postulates shows how difficult it is to use 
doubt to aid faith and then to banish the doubt on behalf of 
faith. The escape from the insecurities of analysis to the 
relative security of affirmation is facilitated by the device 
of treating the preferences to be criticised as external 
coercions imposed by historical evolution. Hence many 
personalities come to peace with themselves by locating 
their private struggles in the world outside, identifying 
themselves with the fantasied outcome, and refusing to 
reconsider the act of projection itself. There are personali¬ 
ties which achieve something other than dogmatic unifica¬ 
tion in this process; they arrive at serenity precluding doubt. 
The basis of such differences in reaction is an unsettled 
question among specialized students of personality. 

The foregoing interpretations of qertain of the appeal 
values of Marxist symbolism rest upon intensive studies of 
personalities who have been differentially exposed to Marxist 
and to competing symbols, and upon the general dynamic 
relations disclosed in psychoanalysis. The observations neces¬ 
sary to show the relative applicability of these particular 
relationships to a specific time-space configuration may be 
made by the psychoanalytic study of representative in¬ 
stances, or by the careful interpretation of the results ad¬ 
duced by less intensive methods in the light of the fully 
studied cases. This means that psychoanalysis must be 
systematically utilized in the diverse culture contexts now 
accessible, that the relation of its results to those secured 
from ordinary autobiographical and similar methods must 
be discovered, and that the comparative findings must be 
used in construing historical fragments. 

Intensive techniques need to be supplemented by extensive 
procedures, since the dialectical connections between the 
two are developmentally productive.* The term “prole- 
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Chapter VII 


GOODS AND SERVICES: THE EFFECT OF 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

T TSING symbols of identification, expectation, and de- 
U mand as starting points for the consideration of world 
pol.t.cs, the previous chapters have repeatedly referred to 
the niaterial aspects of the environment. This section 
of the book will vary the procedure by beginning with the 
conditions and passing to the symbols. The exchange of 
goods and services, of peoples, and of communications are 
the environmental features which have been selected for 
distinct analysis. Attention will also be given to the inter 
connections between political symbols and practices, in the 
narrowest sense of the word, and the general patterns of 
personality and culture. Although the discussion of special¬ 
ized instruments of violence falls within the scope of this 
section, such problems have been excluded, since they were 

discussed at some length in the chapter on the balancing of 
power. ^ 

For the sake of analytical clarity, it will prove expedient 
to distinguish between economic conditions, economic 
considerations, political conditions, and political considera¬ 
tions. Economic conditions are the relations of persons to 
goods and services; economic considerations are subjective 
adaptations to economic conditions. Under conditions of 
relatively free competition, profit is the principal economic 
consideration. When individuals evaluate their environ- 
ment m terms of their fighting effectiveness in relation to 
It, political considerations are involved; the threat value 
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of this environment (viewed by an observer who arrives at 
an appraisal) is the political condition. 

It is evident that the correlative nature of the economic 
and the political forbid their too rigorous separation. Under 
certain circumstances the individual can neglect the political 
aspect of his economic relationship to others: when there is 
general acquiescence in the exchange practices which are 
current, when acts of coercion against individuals who 
break their contracts or who object to other fundamental 
principles of the social order are spontaneously approved, 
when the exercise of violence is specialized in the hands of 
duly constituted authorities (policemen, armies, courts), and 
when the occasions for the large scale exercise of coercion are 
few. If these mutually related conditions are absent, calcula¬ 
tions of fighting effectiveness assume greater importance. 

Our general problem is to trace connections between 
changing economic conditions, economic considerations, 
political conditions, and political considerations. In the 
interests of precision the term “political has been assigned 
a more limited meaning here than elsewhere in this book. 
Politics as the analysis of the value patterns in general has 
as one of its branches politics as the analysis of the conditions 
and the calculations of fighting effectiveness.' 

The varied interrelationships between political and eco¬ 
nomic conditions and considerations may be profitably 
studied during such major crises as the Russian Revolution. 
Political considerations are paramount in the minds of any 
new elite which has abruptly assumed control of the armed 
forces and the administrative agencies of the community. 
During acute phases of conflict every social detail is instan¬ 
taneously translated into its supposed influence on fighting 

* Compare Arthur Salz, Macht und JVirfschaJtsgesetz. Ein Beitrag zur Erhnntnis 
des IVestns der Kapilalistischen fVirtscha/tsvtrfassfingy Leipzig and Berlin, 1930; 
R. G. Hawtrey, Economic Aspects oj $overeip%ty^ London, 1930. 
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The developmcn, of ideological s„pp„„ for ,be Rnssian 

Rus'siZifeZ "" 

abo hJ 7 ’’'f”' ““ “ ““'“Si”' •!'?' '•"i » be 

abolished and his place taken by workers in collective 
enterprise. Every effort to create the economic basis for the 
approved ideological formations generated profound resist¬ 
ances. Peasants sought to protect themselves from the pres- 
sure for production under the new system by resorting to 
slack work. Since the ruling elite required some efficiency 
in production in order to protect itself from inner disturb- 
ances arising from food shortage, in both peace and possible 

war, the ehte was strongly tempted to concede to individual 
demands for differential reward. 

The immediate survival necessities of the elite are thus 
.n some degree contradictory to the long-run purposes of 
those who desire to reconstitute the bases of Russian society, 
and ultimately of world society. Immediate efficiency dL 
pends upon concessions to individual differences which are 
anathema to all who adhere to the rigid theory of the Russian 
revolutionary mission. The toleration of differences in 
material income favors the proliferation of materially con¬ 
trasting environments, multiplying the diverging foci of 
attention in the community, and hence hastening the growth 
of separate symbols of identification, demand, and expecta- 
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tion. Concessions are especially dangerous from a revolu¬ 
tionary standpoint, because it would be easy to modify the 
present regime into a "peasant republic, where the con¬ 
tradictions between rich peasants and poor peasants would 
intensify, though enabling the richer peasants to give active 
support to the factions within a compliant elite. 

Oscillations in policy have been inseparable from the 
tensions generated by the contrasting requirements of 
immediate efficiency and ultimate ideology. The elite has 
seized power in the name of a theory of history which stresses 
the primacy of material conditions over ideological forma¬ 
tions; the material conditions in their position of eliteship 
include many features which tend to dissipate their ideology. 
Can the ideology which was a serviceable means to power 
survive the material conditions of power? 

Certainly there have been steps toward socialization 
followed by steps toward capitalism, or precapitalism. 
Unconscious as well as conscious slacking-ofF plays the role 
in generating shifts in Russian economy which has been 
played by certain technical maladjustments in capitalistic 
societies. The "crises of abundance” of capitalism are 
succeeded by the "crises of scarcity” under communism. 

Let us explore the possibility that the oscillating con¬ 
cessions and reaffirmations so far exhibited by Soviet 
policy will presently cease. Will the ideology of socialism 
(to be distinguished from the phraseology of the movement) 
be relinquished by the Communist ^lite ? Will the material con¬ 
ditions connected with survival, including efficiency in produc¬ 
tion, so modify the effective ideology of the elite that the effort 
to create the broader material conditions which are prerequi¬ 
site to the triumph of the ideology will be relinquished ? 

As it is, individualizing tendencies are constantly cropping 
out among party members. Some of them devise ways of 
securing exemption from the voluntary duties which they are 
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tion acceptable to the skilled group. These tendencies have 
displayed themselves incessantly in the "deviations" of the 
trades union members of the partyt they appear in connection 

with demands to raise wages in the cities high enough to 
com^nsate for the higher prices charged for Lm prol“ 

at the niarkets “here some measure of pri vate trading is 

permitted, subject to intermittent interference. |By redudng 

the commodities through special channels of distribution thf 
revenues of the state are increased by this multiple.;'ce 

The ideological reactions of skilled workers to their special 

material conditions are paralleled by those party members 

who are associated with different collectives, or with sZ 
categories of collectives. ^ 

Constant pressure is exercised to include friends within 
the party, and personal considerations of expediency and 
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congeniality often take priority over the original ideal of a 
professional class of self-selected elite who are selflessly 
devoted to the consummation of socialism. An expanding 
party roster reduces the ideological intensity of the party, 
strengthening the tendencies to concede to immediate ex¬ 
pediencies in the whole field of public policy. 

Such diluting processes do not pass unchallenged, and they 
are held in check by the countervailing influences which have 
hitherto been sufficiently strong to create significant counter¬ 
movements. There are invariably “fundamentalist” elements 
in revolutionary movements who distinguish themselves 
by rigorously and censoriously applying what they 
conceive to be unalterable principles to the conduct of their 
party comrades. These fundamentalists are also abetted 
from time to time by dissatisfactions emanating from those 
who begin to suspect that their material position is threat¬ 
ened by the concessions made to skill in the interest of 
efficiency. The central nucleus of party leaders is able to take 
advantage of the stresses within the party structure to expel 
inconvenient factions, and to displace responsibility from 
themselves for current difficulties by casting out the “devils.” 
The specter of external threat, so capable of being revived 
for disciplinary use, elicits no small measure of acquiescence 
in the exercise of power by a few, and so long as this external 
threat can be plausibly relied upon, party purgations can be 
readily accomplished. 

The difficulties which would arise with prosperity in the 
Soviet Union are forecast in the foregoing analysis of the 
stresses within the party. Multiplying goods and services 
would confer added strength upon the skilled groups in 
improving their position by developing separatist policies. 
The functional antitheses behind the unified facade of the 
state would be intensified with increasing security arising 
from well-being and the pursuit of individualized objectives. 
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premiums on efficiency, and upon the emasculation of the 
movements toward a socialist society. 

The conclusion is that the contradictions which are in¬ 
herent in the transition from capitalism to socialism tend to 
stereotype development at an intermediate phase between 
the dictatorship of the proletariat and the socialist state, and 
to defer progress toward a socialist society. The tendencies 
toward democratization which would mark the socialist 
state proceed concurrently with tendencies toward the 
preservation and the multiplication of material conditions 
which obstruct the attainment of the socialist society. 
The balancing of power processes generated by the localized 
emergence of a revolutionary elite function to postpone to an 
indefinite future the achievements required by the revolu¬ 
tionary ideology. 

Most of the writing about economic and political con¬ 
ditions and considerations has had to do with better under¬ 
stood relationships than those obtaining under revolution¬ 
ary dictatorships. We are on much more certain ground in 
characterizing the focus of attention, and the symbols of 
demand, expectation, and identification which are associated 
with an elite of large landholders. It is usually said that the 
large landholders think in terms of expansion by annexation, 
rather than by penetration, since they lack the mobile 
capital which is essential for the latter policy. Expansionism 
in the United States during the pre-Civil War period was 
common among the Southern landholders, who brought 
pressure to bear against Mexico to relieve the situation which 
developed as soil was exhausted in the older cotton states. 
The elite of prewar Russia craved distinction in the form of 
added acres, which both pointed and restricted Russian 
policy. The situation is admirably reflected in the report to 
Isvolsky which was once made by a Russian charg6 d’affaires 
at Peiping: 
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advantages? To what extent do officials undertake to influ¬ 
ence the income-making activities of others as a means to 
the attainment of official purposes? To what extent do 
changes in the conditions of production and exchange 

modify the behavior of officials? 

In must be conceded that until recently the literature 

on these topics was anecdotal and impressionistic. The 
published studies of “corruption” are still in this phase of 
development, and the appropriate qualifications for times 
and places are rarely introduced. In February, 1928, it was 
made public that the chief of the Eastern section of the 
British Foreign Office, John Duncan Gregory, was a specu¬ 
lator. Baron Holstein operated on the exchange during his 
long career at the German Foreign Office. These, and many 
other episodes, can be culled from recent writing; but the 
subject has thus far eluded masterly and well-balanced 

treatment. 

No doubt this will continue to characterize the handling 
of some of the more elusive connections between the “inter¬ 
ests” and the officials. The official elite is usually bound by 
ties of upbringing and specific advantage to the prevailing 
property system, and the exercise of official discretion 
follows the general pattern appropriate to the time and 
place. Since the official, propertied, and cultured elites 
are partially coincident, ties of family association and 
friendship operate selectively upon the versions of reality 
which are circulated among them. People of “standing” who 
are “accepted” Ire listened to, with little attention paid 
to the possibility that their behavior may be governed by 
the conscious pursuit of material advantage, or by insidious 
unconscious adaptation to courses of action which advance 
material interests. This sort of interrelationship can be 
given flesh and blood by means of specific instances, but it is 
extraordinarily difficult to work out a valid method of 
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Partly as a reaction against the anecdotal technique of 
dealing with economic and political interrelationships, and 
partly as a reaction against the gross exaggeration of “sim- 
pie” economic interpretations of public policy, a new crop 
of scientific monographs has been prepared which carefully 
stresses the extent to which business men are directed by 
the diplomats, though without attempting to minimize the 
instances when business men direct the diplomats.^ 

Frederick L. Schumanns analysis of a series of carefully 
chosen episodes in the diplomatic histcJry of the French 
Republic led to the conclusion that 

. . . diplomacy bends business to its purposes quite as often as business 
controls diplomacy for objectives of its own. In none of the episodes 
analyzed . . . could it be said that private business interests pushed the 
Quai d’Orsay into a course of action which bore no relationship to con¬ 
siderations of national power vis-a-vis other States, and which was adopted 
exclusively for the benefit of the business groups. In every case—even in 
that of the imperialism of Ferry—patriotism and profits went hand in 
hand and it is naive to assume that the values of patriotism are mere 
rationalizations of the economic interests of private groups of individuals.* 

Care must be exercised in interpreting the relevance of 
these results to theories of class and skill struggle. The 
fully self-conscious and carefully calculated subjective aims 
of the business man or the diplomat are but details of the 
total problem of analyzing the relationship of technical 
social change to changes in the relative strength of classes. 
Frederick the Great may stimulate the spread of industry 
in Germany, and Joseph the Second may encourage industry 
in Austria because they want to increase their strength in 
relation to the members of the elite with whom they are 

pitz is brought into sharp relief. See also H. C. Engelbrecht and F. C. Hanighen, 
Merchants of Death, New York, 1934. 

' Jacob Viner has been especially active in this matter. See his “Political Aspects 
of International Finance," Journal of Business, i (1928): I4I-173, 314-363, and 
elsewhere. Sec the forthcoming volume by Eugene Staley. 

or and Diplomacy in the French Republic, p. 395. New York and London, 1931. 
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development is sufficient to justify the extended considera¬ 
tion of how insecurity levels respond to changes which 
have become so intimately associated with the expansion 
of industrialism. 

From the simple formula that prosperity is a time of 
indulgence for the prosperous and depression is a time of 
deprivation for the impoverished arise many profound 
social consequences. 

When human impulses are dealt with indulgently, as in 
prosperity, the resulting sense of power and achievement 
strengthens self-confidence, fosters individuality, nurtures 
differentiation. Deprivation, on the contrary, blocks the 
outflowing energies of the personality, frustrates the primary 
ego, constrains the weakened individuals to seek strength in 
concerted action. 

So potent is the urge for individualization in prosperity 
that orthodox symbols and practices are neglected for the 
sake of a steadily expanding myriad of individual demands. 
New operations collide with old restrictions. Lured by new 
hope of tangible advantage, enterprisers view delay with 
impatience, often facilitating by bribery, if necessary, the 
readjustment of ancient rules to emerging conveniences. 

Personal assertiveness is not confined to professional 
activity; it is generalized against the traditional pattern of 
sexual, familial, and intimate morals, manners, and styles. 
In the growing, subdivided, and anonymous urban com¬ 
munity, all of the potentialities of the human personality 
gradually unfold, receiving corroboration from a few other 
persons, at least, and gradually supplementing, superseding, 
and disintegrating the moral standards of the rural, small 
town, and primitive folk culture. 

The threat to the established order follows a different 
course during adversity. Accustomed outlets of the assertive 
impulses are blocked, 'precipitating serious emotional ten- 
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that the person will seek to resolve almost any of his emo¬ 
tional problems by means of institutional symbols. 

Toward these symbols of the secondary environment the 
individual may exhibit that primitive method of coping with 
deprivation which is the retaliatory withdrawal of affection. 
If it goes to extremes, the withdrawals of love from symbols 
of the real world can be as incapacitating to the personality 
as the turning of aggressive impulses against the primary 
self. The person who withdraws his love from the symbols of 
country, race, class, and specific people in his immediate 
environment, concentrating all affection on himself, is in a 
profound pathological state, suffering a narcissistic neurosis 
or psychosis. The pathological ultimate, however, is seldom 
seen, except in the back wards of mental hospitals, since 
substitute targets of love are readily available in the real 
world. Thus if I can no longer love the king, I can love man¬ 
kind; if I can no longer love God, I can love the nation; if I 
can no longer love the country, I can love the proletariat. 

The emotional task of damaged people, therefore, is to 
discover new outlets for assertive and affectionate impulses, 
short of suicide and narcissism. During depression the solu¬ 
tion of personal difficulties by the use of secondary symbols 
is favored by the ease with which attention may be drawn 
to others in the same plight, and to the contrast between 
those who suffer and those who benefit from the established 
order. During prosperity disasters as well as triumphs are 
more individualized. Bankruptcies are more dispersed and 
less synchronized; the bankrupt bears more responsibility 
for his failure; hence suicide and similar private solutions 
are favored. These private expedients are less common in 
the later stages of depression, relative to the total number of 
those who suffer deprivation. 

The simultaneous heightening of emotional tension in 
depression not only increases the probability that institu- 
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attitude of dependence upon the parents to strengthen his 
ascendancy. Relief administrators are well advised to lend 
an ear as well as to distribute loaves and fishes. A great deal 
of mothering and of understanding paternalism on the part 
of the persons in authority is required by those who react 
to deprivation by a species of psychological invalidism. 

The ideal of the successful self is in sharp contrast with 
reality in depressed times. The assertive impulses which 
were externalized according to the idealization of the self are 
frustrated and take it out on the primary self by fostering 
morbid reveries of failure. These acute internal tensions can 
be alleviated if it is possible to project responsibility for this 
apparent failure away from the primary self and on to some 
symbol of the outside world, thus gratifying the primitive 
yearning for irresponsibility, and for the recovery of the 
earlier juvenile status of limited responsibility in relation to 
adult standards of social attainment. 

This scapegoat function can be performed by a prodigious 
array of competing symbols, some of which are very personal 
and specific, like my wife is to blame”; others of which are 
remote and inclusive, like the “Jews,” “bankers,” “grain 
gamblers. Others rise in the scale of impersonality and 
abstractness: “perversity of human nature,” “godlessness,” 
occidental materialism,” “business cycle,” “oversaving.” 
For all but highly specialized people, these are psychological 
equivalents of “I got a raw deal” because “He done me 
wrong.” Systematic anthologies of the word forms used by 
those in power and out of power during depression would be 
useful supplements to the data upon the comparative inci¬ 
dence of suicide, dyspepsia, obsessional neurosis, drug addic¬ 
tion, and other competing alternatives. 

Passing over such important aspects of behavior in de¬ 
pression as the exorbitant demands for praise, for justifica¬ 
tion, for hope, for action, for destruction, we may single out 
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discharge in the fanatical revitalizing of these forms. Political 
leaders may capture many fundamentalist symbols, as did 
the National Socialists in Germany, whose attack on “cul¬ 
tural bolshevism,” coupled with an idealization of primitive 
German virtues, expressed itself as a provincial upsurge 
before inundating Berlin at the crest. 

The mass movements of depression favor the emergence 
of leaders of the agitational type common to all social crises, 
men who convey to the masses the impression of courage 
and decisiveness. Frequently those who perform the agita¬ 
tional function are pathological personalities whose verbal 
fluency, hyperexcitability, and mimetic gifts furnish the 
masses with that pantomime of their own yearnings which 
affords partial catharsis and partial corroboration of their 
emotional demands.‘ 

Turning from the main possibilities in the interconnection 
of the “material” and the “symbolic,” we may briefly 
consider the effect of attitude changes arising from economic 
oscillation upon the spread and the restriction of the last 
world-revolutionary pattern. 

It is tempting to dispose of the connection between 
economic oscillation and revolution by the formula that 
depression fosters the revolutions that prosperity postpones. 
In a world divided into states whose ultimate differences are 
to be settled by violence, prosperity expands markets, 
intensifies contact, sharpens conflict and war. It is the threat 
of war which counteracts the individualizing tendencies 
unleashed in prosperity. The exigencies of war, and especially 
of defeat in war, lead to the partial adoption of patterns 

* For studies of the effects of unemployment, sec H. Lazarsfcld and H. ZeisI, 
Die Arbcitsloscn von Marienthal,” Psycholo^sche Monographien^ 1933; E. Wright 
Bakke, The Unemployed Man, Undon, 1933; Dorothy S. Thomas, Social Aspects of 

Business Cycle, New York, 1927; Gabriel Almond and Harold D. Usswcll, 
Aggressive Behavior by Clients toward Public Relief Administrators: A Con- 
figurative Analysis," American Political Science Review, 28 {1934): 643-655. 
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leaders struggled against the newer middle class of prole¬ 
tarian origin composed of socialist party politicians, jour¬ 
nalists, and trade union secretaries. Important elements 
of the landed aristocracy and the plutocracy aided the new 
movements which appealed to the older middle-class ele¬ 
ments by means of their nationalistic, antiforeign, and 
anticommunistic vocabulary. The antiplutocratic or anti- 
aristocratic symbols which were commingled in these move¬ 
ments were not taken very seriously by the plutocracy or 
the aristocracy, whose principal immediate objectives were 
to restore their sense of security by eliminating “alien” 
and “radical” influences from the nation, and by destroying 
the power of trade unions to engage in effective collective 
bargaining on a national scale. In some instances, some of 
the animosity which might have been directed against the 
older “capitalistic” structures was deflected against racial 
and religious minorities. The insecurities, intensified by 
clashing propaganda, were partially resolved in crises from 
which arose dictatorships utilizing language partly borrowed 
from the Russian pattern, and partly refurbished from the 
store of traditional symbols in the culture. The methods of 
the dictatorships displayed many features in common with 

the methods of the original dictatorship in the name of the 
proletariat. 

The function of depression in this process of partial 
restriction and partial diffusion of the last pattern of world 
revolution was to precipitate localizing and dictatorial 
adjustments. A characteristic of depressions not attended 
by revolution is a double process of disillusionment and 
reillusionment among the protest elements. Where Leftist 
aggressions against the established order were blocked, they 
fell back on the Leftist movement itself, discrediting recent 
slogans and tactics, and attaching utopian expectations to 
new expedients. It will be recalled that as capitalism ex- 
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to the neutralized role in relation to the class struggle which 
was usually imputed to them by historical materialists. 

Modern industrialism emerged in a precapitalistic world 
where it was taken for granted that differences between 
states would be settled by violence, and hence where social 
changes were construed by ruling elites with reference to 
their meaning for relative fighting effectiveness. Modern 
industrialism increased the number of those preoccupied 
with calculations of pecuniary profit; and as the expanding 
division of labor drew the world into more intense contact, 
accumulating contradictions once more entailed the vigorous 
reappraisal of change in terms of fighting effectiveness. The 
balancing process universalized participation in politics 
around the world and among various classes, presently 
drawing the world into two hostile camps; the World War 
witnessed efforts to split the world division of labor into two 
self-sufficient systems, and the postwar epoch has continued 
the fractionalization and parochialization of economic life. 
Diminished material income has provoked efforts to increase 
psychological income by restoring a new sense of significance 
to damaged personalities, justifying their existence in relation 
to the building of a “Socialist Society ” or a “Third Reich”; 
new substitutes for bread are supplied by self-selected spe¬ 
cialists on the manipulation of symbols, the modern masters 
of political propaganda. If the present trend is not reversed, 
the complex division of labor which is the heritage of genera¬ 
tions of effort will be progressively disintegrated; but less¬ 
ened external contact may itself be a precondition for 
revivifying of contradictory influences. 
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There are certain general characteristics of primary con¬ 
tact situations which may be profitably discussed before 
analyzing more specific configurations.^ “Fear of the stran¬ 
ger*' is so widespread that it has often been treated as if it 
were an inborn reaction uniform throughout the human 
species. Experimental study of infants now shows that it is 
more truly considered to be an acquired trait; but, like most 
of the traits of the human animal which have been presumed 
by many competent observers to be imbedded in the germ 
plasm, the removal of the trait to the postnatal history of 
the child is of little practical importance if early develop¬ 
mental conditions almost universally lead to its implantation. 
Even children who are carefully handled show episodic or 
chronic revulsions against strangers, without apparent 
reason. The psychoanalytical study of the growing person has 
shown how the struggle of the child to modify the direct 
expression of his primitive impulses generates much inner 
anxiety. The child is compelled by the exactions of the social 
environment, either in the form of direct punishment or of 
the withdrawal of affection, to give up the direct gratification 
of impulse, and the external limitation is internalized as the 
inhibitory formation known as the superego. The forms of 
impulse organization which are put at the disposal of the 
superego in this process are mobilized against the less modi¬ 
fied forms of impulse expression; this is the inner incom¬ 
patibility which precipitates the anxiety reactions of the 
child. One means of relieving these insecurities is to project 
part of his own “evil" nature upon the environment.Stran¬ 
gers are very common and convenient targets for such 

> In general, see Georg Simmel, Soziohgie, Third Revised Edition, pp. 509fF.i 

Munich and Lcip7ig, 1923; Roberto Michels, Chap. 3," Zur Soziologic dcs Frcmdcn,’’ 

Dcr Patriofismus, Munich, 1929; Hermann Levy, "Dcr Auslandcr: Bcitrag 

zur ^ziologie des intcrnationalen Menschenaustausches," Weltwirtsch^tlichs 

/frehiv, 2 (1913); 273-298; and the writings of the American social psychologists 
Charles H. Coolfcy and George H. Mead. 
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In any face to face contact all the reactions by category 
are threatened by the free libidinal impulses which are 
activated in the situation. The other person simply does not 
stay put in the vivid whites or blacks of reaction by category 
saints and devils thrive on distance. The other person is an 
object which may call out the whole range of personality 
reaction. Very primitive impulses may be involved here 
such as curiosity about the structure and functioning of the 
sexual organs. Primary contacts thus corrode the preor¬ 
ganized categories, and the symbols of the other become 
redefined on the basis of the concentration of impulse in the 
developing situation. That this will always terminate in 
primarily friendly association is not to be assumed, although 
positive identifications are always possible components of 

any interpersonal reaction. 

One of the reactions to strangers which has been the sub¬ 
ject of much wondering comment is the confiding of intimate 
problems to them. Most of us have had total strangers 
approach us on shipboard or at hotels or at week-end house 
parties, insist upon unburdening their whole past life and 
present quandaries, then vanish in the mass once more. This 
behavior has been illuminatingly studied by psychoanalysts; 
it is a particular case of the general urge to confess in order to 
relieve the feelings of anxiety and guilt arising from inner 
conflict, and it occurs when some feature of the stranger 
facilitates the projection of the confessor role upon him. If 
the stranger is courteous, the chances are that the urge to 
relieve inner tensions may be so acute that this superficial 
social behavior will be elaborated into the fantasy of a wise, 
helpful, kindly soul who has all the traits which were imputed 

by the child to the responsive persons in his early 
environment. 

Turning to the more specific consideration of situations of 
contact, it is evident that the preorganized attitudes of the 
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They took over the technical equipment of the older en¬ 
vironment in order to present a claim to distinctive speech 
and distinguished history. 

Thus Finnish students who went to study at Upsala 
University came in contact with the rising self-assertiveness 
of the Swedes. As one student wrote, who became an initiator 
of Finnish nationalism: 

We would like to show the Swedes tnat we can exist without their lan¬ 
guage or their customs—yes, even without their Thor and Odin. ... If 
we .ever want to obtain the respect of foreigners, we must be ourselves, and 
not try to be everything, for that means trying to be nothing . . . (Much 
must be done in order that) our posterity will not be a meaningless com¬ 
pound of a Russian and a Swede, which means zero,—but a nation inde¬ 
pendent at least in the realm of the intellect and the spirit.^ 

Another student exclaimed: 

Oh, to have a real fatherland, to be a citizen of a State, and not a squat¬ 
ter in a mangy province governed by stupid asses and sly foxes.* 

The students took over the identifying symbols of na¬ 
tionalism and the technique which enabled them to elaborate 
their own symbol. As Van Gennep remarks: 

The sciences created and developed by western and central Europeans 
have in turn provided the people of other regions with the reason for 
asserting themselves. The truly scientific history—of the Slavs, the 
Arabs, the Persians, the Armenians, the inhabitants of China, of Japan, 
and more recently of the Bantu Negro—is owed to the Europeans by 
these people; and it is against the Europeans that they are now turning 
this history and our principles of liberty and equality.* 

The adjustment of the stranger to the new environment 
is strongly influenced by the relation of his cultural technique 
to that which he finds there. Immigrants whose native 

^ John Henry Wuorinen, Nationalism in Modem Finland^ p. 70, New York, 1931. 

* Ibid.y p. 47. 

^ TraiU comparatif des nationality, i: 43, Paris, 1922. See also G. P. Gooch, 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, New York and London. 1913; 
Richard T. La Piere and Cheng Wang, “The Incidence and Sequence of Social 
Change, (In China), American Journal of Sociology, y] (1931): 399-409. 
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attack on account of their international affiliations.^ Anti- 
foreignism may be a general function of insecurity which does 
not lay too much stress upon the nefarious characteristics 
of specific groups of foreigners. The barring of immigration 
in America was stimulated by the general insecurities arising 
from our new role in world affairs and from internal trans- 
formations;2 the anti-foreignism of Asiatic and other non- 
European peoples has been defensive against penetration by 
stronger techniques. 

The play of the balance determines whether refugees 
are well received; all who are expelled by the enemy are 
ipso facto friends, and those who are associated with allies 
have a presumption in their favor. A favorable attitude may 
be generated toward foreigners in general when a country 
is intent upon the rapid exploitation of its natural resources.’ 

The history of exclusion, expulsion, and colonization policies 
confirms the importance of the interstate, and also of the in¬ 
ternal balance of power.^ The ruling elite is necessarily sensi¬ 
tive to the implications for its own position of every minority. 
When John VI of Brazil decided to encourage colonists, he 
turned in i8i8 to Switzerland, not only because the country 
was weak, but because he desired Catholic families in order 
to prevent the growth of a Protestant opposition.® 

* Sec Fannie Fern Andrews, The Holy Land under Mandate^ 2 vols., Boston, 1931, 

* See the literature on deportation policy: L. F. Post, The Deportations Delirium of 
Nineteen.Twenty, Chicago, 1923; William C. Van Vleck, The Administrative Control 
of Aliens, New York, 1932; Jane Perry Clark, Deportation of Aliens from the United 
States to Europe, New York, 1931; Reuben Oppenheimer, Report on the Enforcement 
of the Deportation Laws, President’s Law Enforcement Commission. 

*See Isaiah Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe; Pioneer Settlement, by Twenty-Six 
Authors, American Geographical Society, New York, 1931, 1932. 

‘Concerning the postwar developments, sec Stephen P. Ladas, The Exchange of 

Minorities, New York, 1932; Charles B. Eddy, Greece and the Greek Refugees, 

London, 1931; C. A. Macartney, Refugees, London, 1931; R. D. McKenzie, OrrVn/«/ 

Exclusion, Chicago, 1928; Yamoto Ichihashi, Japanese in the United States, Stan¬ 
ford, 1932. 

'Imre Ferenezi, International Migrations, Vol. i (Statistics), p. 137, Edited by 
Walter F. Willcox, National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1929. 
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when their numbers were small. They were welcome to 
Republican machine politicians who could depend upon them 
to vote for Mister Lincoln. But the postwar influx led to 
results which threatened democratic formalities. In Chicago 
it is now impossible to run Negro candidates for offices which 
were open to them a few years ago; the insecurity of the 
white rulers of America is one of the factors favorable to a 
Fascist development in the United States.^ 

When the balance of economic power is threatened by a 
foreign group, hostile acts are directed against it. Thus the 
free blacks of Baltimore protested against the competition 
of poor white immigrants from Germany.^ 

A welcome is accorded to like class refugees by all whose 
class consciousness has become explicit. The foreign aristoc¬ 
racy did wiiat it could for the homeless aristocrats of France 
and of Russia.^ Bourgeois and labor groups were very sym¬ 
pathetically inclined toward refugees from the revolutionary 
actions of 1848; and all Americans were disposed to offer 
asylum to defeated democrats everywhere. 

The significance of the stranger in terms of the balance of 
external and internal power varies with relative numbers and 
relative rate of introduction. If the members of a foreign 
culture are few at first, the chances for the growth of friendly 
ties are much greater than when mass inundations appear. 
Housewives like their maids of all work, even if they speak 

* For the general place of the Negro in American politics, see C. E. Mcrriam and 

H. F. Gosnell, The American Party System, Second Edition, New York, 1929. 

H. F. Gosnell is engaged in research upon the Negro in politics. Sec Donald S* 

Young, American Minority Peoples, New York, 1932; Paul Uwinson, Race, Class 

and Party: A History 0/ Negro Suffrage and mite Politics in the South New York* 
1932. » 

• Edith Abbott, as cited, p. 463; see also J. Legouis, “Us problimes d'imigration 

rnondialc,” Revue honomique Internationale, i8“** ann6c, 4, No. l, 

^ dam f Imitation fraa(aise 

R'mscha, Dcr Russische Burrerkritt 
und dit Rmsuche Emigration, 19/7-/92/, Jena, 1914. 
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Alabama rate, and six times the South Carolina rate. But 
the greatest danger of mob deaths exists in the sparsely 
settled rural counties of the South. An inhabitant of the 
South’s most sparsely populated two hundred and fifty 
counties is in sixty times as much danger of mob death as a 
person living in or near one of the South’s half dozen largest 
cities. 

It is manifest from this survey that positive findings can 
come from the study of the rate and magnitude of intro¬ 
duction of alien elements among an indigenous population. 
Such researches may hope to provide the basis for a tech¬ 
nique of statesmanship for the management of population 
contacts. That the simple numerical factors represent but 
one dimension of the situation is evident from what has 
already been said about the significance of the external 
and domestic power relations. 

Reactions on the part of the local population to aliens, 
based upon estimates of the world balance and the domestic 
balance of power, are modified according to the prevalent 
standards of morals and propriety. Visible violations of the 
mores arouse hostile acts of defense. The Irish immigrants 
to America were visibly anti-Protestant, since they held to 
the Catholic ritual; they were often visibly drunk, quarrel¬ 
some, and garrulous; and they often formed parades, danced 
merrily, and gesticulated wildly and sometimes obscenely. 
All this clashed with the less expressive American patterns, 
as it also clashed with the English standards.* The Irish 
brought the pattern of violent action along with them from 
their struggles against authority, turned the Molly Ma¬ 
guires against the bosses in the anthracite coal fields, and 
stuck together with that unanimous hatred of the informer 
which is characteristic of conflict groups. 

* See the interpretations of this and similar points by Paul Cohen-Portheim, 
England the Unknown Isle, New York, 1931. ’ 
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in railroad construction camps; a whole nation is character¬ 
ized as filthy, intemperate, and shiftless when the first 
arrivals are unskilled and occasionally intemperate. The 
aliens are accused of deficient initiative when they develop 
petty business enterprises or go into personal service, and 
it is not until increasing wealth breaks down the barrier 
to power and culture that old insinuations die away. Those 
Americans who know the Swedes as servant girls, the Italians 
as fruit vendors, the Germans as cooks, the Greeks as restau¬ 
rant keepers, the Chinese as laundrymen, or the Polish 
Jews as junk dealers have no glimmer of the cultural richness 
of the civilization in which these immigrants originated.^ 
The primary contacts so far discussed have shown the 
effect of preorganized attitudes upon the newcomer and his 
reception, and emphasized the influence upon the resident 
population of initial responses, of the external balance of 
power, the internal balance of power, and the standards 
of morals and taste. When we consider transitory rather 
than permanent contacts, we find the same analysis appli- 
cable.2 During economic stress the foreign tourist, student, 
business man, and traveller is treated as a menace by 
many local inhabitants. Foreigners are “parasites” that 
live off the fat of the land; they raise prices by paying out- 
rag^bus sums for what they fancy. Naturally this complaint 
dc(>% r 7 ^t come from the catering groups, but from the middle 

f "iOL 

^ On early contacts, sec George H. Danton, The Culture Contacts oj the United 
States and China: the Earliest Sino-American Culture Contacts^ 1784-/844^ New 
York, 1931. 

*The prosclytcr may be in permanent or casual contact with a foreign environ¬ 
ment. Sec Maurice T. Price, Christian Missions and Oriental Civilization^ Shanghai, 
1924; Chao-Kwang Wu, The International Aspect 0] the Missionary Movement in 
Chinay Baltimore, 1930; K. S, Latourette, A History of Christian Missions in Chinay 
New York, 1928; and other standard volumes. For travelers, business men, ex¬ 
plorers, students, tourists, sec Arthur Percival Newton, Editor, Travel and Travelers 
of the Middle AgeSy New York, 1926; Roberto Michels, Der PatriotismuSy pp. i09lF., 
Munich and Leipzig, I 929 > Adolf Reichwein, China and Europe: Intellectual and 
Artistic Contacts in the Eighteenth Centuryy New York, 1925. 
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policies, parties, or institutions of one’s own community; 
and this may lead to the excusing of all sorts of hardships and 
inconveniences during the period abroad. Thus American 
democrats once overpraised France, and foreign communists 
today overpraise the Soviet Union. 

It is possible to continue this inventory of possibilities, 
but no special purpose is served; what is needed is the 
development of research which shows for selected periods 
the relative importance of various possibilities. What was 
the net effect, immediately and ultimately, upon American 
soldiers (of different social origins) of their experiences with 
Frenchmen during and after the war? What attitude changes 
follow first-hand contact with the Soviet Union on the part 
of Kansas school teachers, Chicago factory workers. New 
York engineers, Middletown high-school students, New 
York actors, Main Street business men and wives? What 
is the effect of contact with various details of American life 
upon foreign students from different nations and classes? 
What is the background of the expatriates?^ What was the 
selective process lying behind immigration to America, and 
the development of various degrees of incorporation into 
American life ?2 

Of direct interest to students of government is the study 
of contact at official conferences and in continuing interna¬ 
tional agencies. The advantages which are expected to arise 
from the conference in general are those which C. K. Webster 

> See Percy H. Boynton, The Rediscovery of the Frontier, Chap. 5, “The Back- 
trailers," Chicago, 1931. 

“Despite the rich monographic studies now available, little effort has been made 
to indicate the relative frequency of the possibilities described. From a methodo¬ 
logical standpoint the best study remains that of William I. Thomas and Florian 
Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, 2 vols., Second Edition, 
New York, 1927. New methods arc now available to apply to the study of con¬ 
temporary contacts, ranging from new types of questionnaires to observational 
notes, qualitative and quantitative, by participant observers, and prolonged 
(psychoanalytic) interviews to supplement other personal documents. 
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Political Problems Called Without Preparation (Geneva, 
June to August, 1927).! In the general psychological sense 
there is no reason for excluding the assemblies of the League 
of Nations from this list. 

The methodological problem in studying the conference 
as a form of contact is to keep separate the indices which 
describe the reactive situation at the beginning of the con¬ 
ference from the indices which describe the reactive situation 
at the end, and which delineate the changes occurring at the 
conference itself. The initial problem is to assess the strength 
of the demands and the nature of the expectations enter¬ 
tained at the outset by the various participants. The redefini¬ 
tion of these demands and expectations is one of the chief 
consecjuences of contact. Sometimes the general sense of 
emergency is so acute and the line of concerted action so 
self-evident that the conference as a method of contact is 
incidental; but where the sense of common need is less, 
adroit handling of the details of conference layout and of 
symbols may produce overt results. 

Official agencies offer opportunities for fruitful study. 
Special fact-finding committees, like the Lytton Commis¬ 
sion, have their public relations problems, as do the Regular 
fact-finding agencies, like the permanent sections of the 
League of Nations. Supervisory agencies add evaluative 
judgments and proposals to the collecting of facts.* The 


Mildred Moulton, The Technique o] International Conferences, New Jersey 
College for Women, 19J0. See also Eduard Rosenbaum, “Ueber diplomatische 
Konferenzen als Mittel zwischenstaatlicher Beschlusse," Koker Vierteliahrshefte 
fur Soz.olog.e, 5 (.9^5): ijy-^o; Edward Eyre Hunt, Conferences, Committees, 
Coneenttons, and Hoto to Run Them, New York and London, .9^5; R. Dori, EssJi 
J une biilwpraphte Jes Congrls intemationauu, Paris, 1923; Sir Ernest Satow, A 
Guide to Diplomatic Practice, 2 vols., Ixndon, .9.7; N. L. Hill, The Public Inter- 
national Conference, Stanford University, 1929; F. S. Dunn, The Practice and Pro- 
cedure of International Conferences^ Baltimore, 1929. 
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the mass migrations, the culture contact of the Mediter¬ 
ranean world with the East and North, the interrelationships 
at the historic centers of culture (Nile Valley, Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley . . • the spread of the European culture 
pattern, the function of historic routes of communication, 
all provide pertinent information in definite perspectives.' 

The analysis of varieties of direct contact requires careful 
study of the preorganized attitudes of participants, the 
specific pattern set by initial contacts, and the significance 
of the stranger for the external and internal balancing of 
power and the standards of morality; each term used must 
be defined in relation to the material and symbolic details 

of the total context.^ 

‘ See F. S. Marvin, Editor, JVestern Races and the Worlds London, 1912; George 
Young on “Europeanization" in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences; Richard 
Hartmann, Die Krisis des Islam, Leipzig, 1928; and the general literature on culture 

contact. 

> For an application of the configurative analysis to a specific problem of 
primary contact, see the forthcoming study of South Slavs in America by Dinko 
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Chapter IX 

NEWS CHANNELS AND ATTENTION AREAS: 
THE ROLE OF SECONDARY CONTACT 

QHANGES in the division of labor initiate other modifi- 
^ cations m the world when attention areas are redefined 
he attention area is one of the psychological areas whose 
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of events; the spectator self becomes a participant self. 
The reported inhumanities inflicted upon the Cubans by 
the Spanish fixed attention in the United States upon Cuba, 
fostered hostility toward Spain, and released demands for 
liberation of the Cubans. These demands could be debated 
at first on the ground that we had no business interfering 
with other people’s affairs, but the emotional entanglement 
was such that the demand for liberation with American 
help grew intolerant of dissent; the changed focus of atten¬ 
tion thus favored the organization of sentiments which 
fostered the growth of a public and the ultimate dissolution 
of the public into a crowd. 

Speaking formally, the public is composed of those who 
make debatable demands for action; the crowd, of all who 
make undebatable demands for action. Since collective 
action is likely to be precipitated by means of the common 
focus of attention, the control of the milieu is a matter of 
great practical urgency. Allusion has already been made to 
an instance in which the focusing of attention upon a com¬ 
mon set of reference symbols led ultimately to changes in 
the activity of troops and ships, and to the reorganization 
of a certain area (Cuba liberated from Spain). Now such 
changes occur concurrently and reciprocally; the focus of 
attention is usually guided in rough conformity with existing 
organization and activity areas. The national capital sup¬ 
plies legal news; the movements of the armed forces or of 
the wheat crop challenge attention. What we find is no in¬ 
variable sequence, focus-sentiment-demand-activity-organi¬ 
zation, but covariation, complex redefinitions through the 
same time interval. Since the control of the focus is so 
pivotal for immediate reaction, it invites extensive study. 

How shall we measure the attention area in relation to 
other significant areas? Exposure through time to a symbol 
IS one process which can be examined. Where a newspaper 
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Reporting a certain amount of print about a given social 
object does not show how much time is spent by the reader 
on this amount of space, and it requires supplementary 
information to disclose whether different papers are read by 
the same people. Some papers are still read aloud in the 
Turkish cafes to those who listen, some are read by all 
members of the family, and some are discarded by the 
wage earner on the way home after work. Some are labori¬ 
ously deciphered from beginning to end and others are 
cursorily inspected. Certain papers are thrown aside with 
little attention to their political news, owing to general 
knowledge of the censorship. Caution must be exercised in 
interpreting the significance of space results from newspaper 
measurement since the relative role of the paper to other 
channels of communication may be highly variable. In 
some localities word of mouth, letters, radio, magazines, 
all play important parts in drawing attention to social 
objects. 

The orderly study of newspaper space has been conducted 
for the purpose of showing variations in the amount of space 
given to foreign news. Julian L. Woodward* found that the 
proportion of space devoted to news from abroad for forty 
newspapers each weighted by its own circulation was 5.15 
per cent. Of the foreign news printed by the forty news¬ 
papers in the sample, 58.5 per cent was furnished by the 
Associated Press. The New York Times and the Herald 
Tribune published by far the most news (measured in 
centimeters). The papers of Pittsburgh and Cleveland pub¬ 
lished very little. Using relative percentages instead of 
absolute amounts, the New York Times retains rank one, 
but the Chicago Tribune climbs to third place. Woodward 
suggests that this tends to refute the supposed provincialism 
of the Middle West in reference to foreign affairs. The pro- 

' Foreipt News in American Morning Newspapers^ New York, 1930. 
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on July 22. The papers which, like the TimeSy followed the 
crisis consistently were the Daily Telegraphy Morning Posty 
Daily News and LeadeVy and the Manchester Guardian, The 
papers which gave practically no attention to the situation 
between the assassination and the ultimatum of the Dual 
Monarchy to Serbia were the Westminster Gazettey Chronklcy 
Evening NewSy Standardy Star, Pall Mall Gazettey Daily 
ExpresSy and Daily Graphic} It is little wonder that the 
masses of the population greeted the outbreak of the acute 
phases of the world crisis with such consternation, and took 
their cues from the simplest interpretations.^ 

Besides newspapers (and magazines) the printed reports 
of deliberative bodies may be used to indicate the focus of 
attention. Allowances must be made for variations in report¬ 
ing practice from year to year within the country, and for 
differences in the relative significance of legislative debates 
from country to country. Commentators on the problem of 
legislative control of foreign policy have frequently lamented 
the lack of interest in foreign affairs on the part of elected 
representatives, and a few space measurement (time meas- 

• For a list of English newspapers with circulation figures and qualitative data sec 
Walter Zimmermann, Die Englische Presse zum Aiisbruch des JVeltkrieges, Verlag 
“Hochschule und Ausland/’ Charlottenburg, 1928. See also Jonathan Scott, Fhe 
fFeeks, New York, 1927; Friederike Rccktenwald, Kriegsziele und ofentHche 

Meinung Englands Stuttgart, 1929. The data just summarized are from 

one of my manuscripts. 

> Besides showing variations in the amount of attention paid to local, national, 
and world affairs, space studies may indicate interesting differences in the regional 
or class attention to continents, countries, regions and topics. The technique of 
reporting space counts is being perfected in order to show the comparative results 
produced by alternative modes of procedure. One has the choice of reporting space 
in number of words, linear inches, or centimeters (with multiplier for extra wide 
columns), number of mentions, quarter or eighth column estimates, per cent of 
page, per cent of total space, per cent of general news. The Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and Chicago data are expressed as proportions of general (non-departmentalized) 
news. The unit of mention may be the item or the identifying word. In seminar 
reports the possibilities of the measuring unit called the ment (mention) have been 
explored; this counts an item as a unit. 
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The starting point for attention studies may be the social 
object itself. On May i8, 1932, Pope Pius XI issued his 
encyclical called “Caritas Christi/’ warning the faithful 
of the dangers of communism and of militant nationalism 
and exhorting them to prayer to end the economic depres¬ 
sion, Measuring the number of words given to the encyclical 
in papers of the largest circulation in the 42 metropolitan 
areas disclosed in the Newcomb-McKenzie survey, it 
appeared that the most attention was given by the news¬ 
papers in the Middle West. According to the Catholic 
Directory of 1932 Catholics are more numerous in the north¬ 
eastern states. Cities like Boston and Baltimore do not 
appear in the maximum attention group, despite their large 
Catholic populations, and some southern districts played 
up the encyclical although there were few Catholics there. 
Such apparent discrepancies raise interesting questions for 
further research into the distribution of newsP 
Now what is the nature of the relationship between 
changes in the focus of attention and changes in other details 
of the environment ? Can we study the interrelations between 
attention areas and areas of sentiment, action, and organiza¬ 
tion ? Suppose that we consider the connections between the 
movements of armed forces and the focus of attention. We 
have already seen from the study previously made that one 
sequence of relation showed the involvement of attention 
prior to the movement of armed forces; but our general 
knowledge leads us to desire other sequences to be investi¬ 
gated where the choice of maneuver areas initiated the 
events which guided the news. To what extent do rearrange¬ 
ments of the armed forces follow or precede changes in the 
focus of attention ? 

Another very general relation is that which may exist 
between areas of economic activity and areas of attention. 

‘ Data from the seminar paper of Robert Zolla. 
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arrange dispatches, editorial statements, pictures, or cartoons 
according to their surmise about its "tendency” to influence 
attitudes, the question arises whether people in the year 
1935 can be expected to guess correctly about the influence 
which items in the New York Times had upon readers in 
1930, 1925 . . . 1900? Can people who judge these items 
again in 1940 be expected to guess parallel to those who 
guessed in 1935? How shall we issue specifications for the 
choice of people who will be precisely comparable in exercis¬ 
ing the judging function in 1940 and in 1935? 

Despite such limitations, this method is being applied to 
the analysis of newspaper contents. The method has par¬ 
ticularly interesting possibilities when the materials so 
appraised are actually applied to samples of the group 
reached by the medium. It is possible to elicit response data 
from readers of a paper by uniform procedures: subscribers 
to papers of sharply contrasting bias (measured by the 
consensus procedure) may be asked to fill out question¬ 
naires designed to expose their tendencies to act favorably 
or unfavorably toward different symbols; they may be asked 
to vote a "straw ballot,” to express themselves categorically 
when directly questioned, to give their free-word associations 
to the symbol (the associations to be classified by a con¬ 
sensus procedure as plus, neutral, or negative); or they may 
be given an opportunity for the indirect expression of prefer¬ 
ence in the course of an interview. Observers may record the 
spontaneous comments which occur through selected time 
intervals when crowds are viewing news bulletins, or when a 
subject is broached at dinner. The further question arises 
of the relations between specific indicators of response and 
the total response-in-situation. Does the person who ex¬ 
presses himself volubly against Germany in response to a 

given topic of conversation prove to be a person of whom 
it may be said: 
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ard of conduct, the conception of England’s role, and the 
nature of the motive involved in the expression. 

The “notions” which were grouped together in the 
anti-Turkish view are: crusading spirit; historic instinct; 
humanity; England’s special responsibility for Turkey’s 
behavior (Turkey our watch dog, Turkey supported by our 
money, policy of Crimean war makes us responsible); 
nationality is the best foundation for states; the open sore 
must be healed; the concert of Europe must be preserved; a 
barrier can be erected against Russia. The implied standard 
of conduct in some cases was international law; in others 
morality or historic taste. Certain notions showed that 
England was conceived as a European power. Sometimes the 
notions were sustained by motives which were sentimental; 
at other times diplomatic. This remarkable book classifies 
the entire public output of the time according to this nuanced 
and sophisticated arrangement; the work was far ahead of 
its age in the detailed study of modes of representation.^ 
Secondary contact raises in most acute form the problem 
of completing acts of communication. In face-to-face experi¬ 
ence over a protracted period personalities with parallel 
biopsychic structures and cultural technique may communi¬ 
cate extensively. An act of communicating is bilaterally 
complete when two autobiographies knowingly concur in 
the frame of reference of symbols. When the experience of 
an observer in Berlin is translated into expressive symbols 
which must travel through various intermediaries until 
brief dispatches appear in a Chicago newspaper, the chances 
are slight that the act of communication between the reporter 


' For modern efforts to measure attitudes, see the literature cited by D. D. 
Droba, "Methods for Measuring Attitudes," Psychological Bulletin, 29 (1932)- 
J09-323. See especially L. L. Thurstone, Floyd Allport, Stuart A. Rice, E. s’ 
Bogardus, Gardner Murphy, Goodwin Watson. Also Hornell Hart, "ChanrinR 
bocial Attitudes and Interests." Recent Social Trends, Vol, i. Chap. 8, New York, 
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There are many reportorial devices which can be used 
to convey the proper impression. The lobby activities at 
Washington are so vitally connected with our practice of 
government that they deserve to be more regularly handled 
by our Washington correspondents. The felicitous tag, 
“The Third House of Congress,” has already been invented 
to name the new phenomenon.^ Many techniques are 
available for heightening the word-consciousness of the 
newspaper reader. News from Asia and Latin America can 
frequently indicate the significance of “bandits” by putting 
the quotation remarks around the word, and perhaps 
alluding to an official spokesman. The French press and 
foreign papers which were influenced by the French spoke of 
the “Ruhr operation” in 1923, while the hostile elements in 
the British press referred automatically to the “Ruhr 
invasion” or the “Ruhr adventure.” American correspond¬ 
ents often repeated these tags without indicating just 


language do not need to be elaborated, A less tragic instance than some is recited 
by Shane Leslie in a letter to the London Times, published June j, 1927: "Thousands 
of Englishmen have learnt French in the last few years and thousands of Frenchmen 
have learnt English and even talked it, so that one is not prepared to read the 
amazing English translations afforded for the titles in the apparently official 
guide to the French Salon this year. For instance, it requires the picture itself to 
help us to translate such as;—‘Storm coming at the day breacky,’ 'dress of a pole 
lady.’ But a few versions are so screamingly funny that we commend them to our 
linguists with the original attached:—‘Ship’s goat with subsists’ {Le canot aux 
vivres). Rather disappointing it is to find that 'fantasy in night gown’ {en robe de 
soir) is only an evening dress, and the Italian Ambassador will be humbled to be 
called 'messenger of Italy in Paris.’ Doubtless ‘the lafe chas Smith’ will be recog¬ 
nized by his widow, but a certain Mr. de R— has every reason to be angry to find 
Madame de R— et ses enfants labeled ‘Mistress de R— of her children”! Only 
Scriptural knowledge enables us to interpret such affecting scenes as ‘under the tig 
tree’ or the 'return of the profuse child’ enfant prodigue) . . . Finally, we offer 
a prize for any reader who can guess the subject, or even hazard a vague resem¬ 
blance to a picture, which has been solemnly labelled and set forth to the admiring 
Anglo-Saxon world as: ‘The Pediometry at the drop of milk of Belleville.’ ” 

' For details, see E. Pendleton Herring, Group Representation before Congress^ 
Baltimore, 1929, and Peter H. Odegard, The American Public Mind New York 
* 930 - 
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may be their limitations, they are permanent instruments 
of adaptation in our civilization. The existence of totalistic 
symbols does not imply that the executive ignores his own 
direct observations. He need not forget the details of how the 
X company failed, nor ignore the complaint of his local 
shopkeeper about hard times. Such particulars gain new 
significance by finding a place in relation to the trends of 
economic life as a whole. 

The modern man has passed from the anecdotal to the 
totalistic method in governing his relations to the weather. 
If the day after tomorrow is golf day, the news of old man 
Jones’s rheumatism is disquieting if it is a famous sign of 
rain. But one is no longer bound to rely upon the sensitive¬ 
ness of the old man’s bones, for it is possible to scan the 
weather chart and estimate the proximity of the approach¬ 
ing “low.” The simple lines of the weather chart offer an 
epitome of the atmospheric conditions over half a hemisphere 
and the ensemble aids in reaffirming or in rearranging the 
plans for day after tomorrow. Weather details of direct and 
limited observation are still pertinent, but they are always 
evaluated in relation to the totalistic symbol. 

Such new devices have not been extensively applied to 
the reporting of political news. A dispatch relates that a 
great Communist demonstration has been held in Paris 
in memory of Lenin, or that LHumaniU has published a 
fervid eulogy of revolution. Perhaps the report includes a 
statement that the incident is of no importance. The episodic 
and categorical character of this report is not easily put in 
perspective by the semi-instructed reader, since totalistic 
symbols have not been invented and standardized to indicate 
the comparative significance of diverse political trends in 
world politics. What proportion of the population respond 

favorably to the Communist symbol and where are they 
located ? 
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ping services which go through much of the press of the 
world, and all the leading foreign offices have comprehensive 
summaries of the world press. Such private agencies as the 
French steel trust and newspaper research institutes have 
extensive collections. 

It seems probable that the launching of a continuing 
survey of world attention depends upon subsidies. On 
account of political complications, it is undesirable for an 
official agency to sponsor the work. The World Attention 
Survey should be under impartial, research auspices. It is 
quite possible that such a world service could presently sus¬ 
tain itself, partly from “weather map” service, and partly 
from special reports privately sold. Entirely apart from its 
value as a method of handling current intelligence, the 
proposed agency would arrange material of great historical 
and social scientific utility.^ 

The execution of an act of secondary contact involves an 
elaborate subdivision of function. It represents a multipli¬ 
cation of agency relations with distortions of meaning possi¬ 
ble at each relay. All those who perform specialized roles in 
connection with secondary contact deserve careful study in 
relation to the apparatus which they use, and to the factors 
influencing their recruitment and motivation. We require the 
analysis of the foreign correspondent, the foreign editor, the 
managing editor, the proprietor, the advertising manager, 
the circulation manager, the reader. We must ferret out the 
effect of changes in telephone, telegraph, radio, cable, postal 
services, printing and publishing. Spies, foreign services, 
and specialized official and unofficial propagandists need to 
be investigated. Despite many sporadic, qualitative, and 

On the basis of estimates received from various experienced people in 1924, the 
cost is put at ^250,000 a year. Thirty-five offices could be set up at an average 
cost of ^6ooo.oo, allowing for one chief, one assistant, one reader and stenographer, 
one cutter and sorter, office rent, office facilities, and communication expenses. 
140,000 could be allowed for central office expense and for organization expense. 
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required, and numerous local interests can profit by propa¬ 
gating insecurity. The adjustment crises arising from 
primary contact are generalized for the rest of the popula¬ 
tion through secondary means of contact. Nationals involved 
in difficulties abroad (primary contact) may have their 
situation communicated in exciting terms to all who are 
identified with the national symbol. The reiteration of the 
common symbol of identification is a means of rallying 
potential allies cheaply to the support of the demands made 
in primary situations. Since those in secondary relation to 
the situation have a poorly developed ego organization 
(knowledge) with reference to it, they may react to alleged 
slights to their personality in elementary fashion. All the 
insecurities arising from the changes in the division of labor 
incident to the expansion of contact are heightened by the 
symbolisms circulated about the secondary environment. 
The local “we” symbols and the symbols of collective de¬ 
mand and expectation are so frequently circulated in favor¬ 
able forms that the chances are good that they will be 
introjected by the personalities exposed to them. Insecurities 
are thus provisionally alleviated, as they are evoked, by 
symbolic redefinition. 

The vested interest of the private press in circulating 
alarmist material is well known; it came candidly “out of 
their own mouths” when a former associate of Lord North- 
cliffe said in answer to the question. What sells a newspaper ? 

The first answer is “war.” War not only creates a supply of news but a 
demand for it. So deep rooted is the fascination in war and all things 
appertaining to it that ... a paper has only to be able to put up on its 
placard “A Great Battle” for its sales to mount up.* 

It was the Civil War of the seventeenth century in Eng¬ 
land which established the Diurnal^ the campaigns of 
Marlborough at the beginning of the eighteenth century 

* Kennedy Jones, FUd Street and Downing Street^ p. io8, London, 1920. 
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faults of the men who won that splendid inheritance for that country are 
forgotten. 

Lord Salisbury’s famous epigram that the Daily Mail 
was a sheet “written by office boys for office boys’’ is 
matched by the slurs at the “concierge” or janitor’s press 
in France. But many of these contemptuous remarks about 
the “chauvinism of the masses” and the “excesses of sensa¬ 
tional newspapers” are. expressions of caste annoyance that 
the general public should presume to have an opinion of 
any kind about world affairs, which was so long the preroga¬ 
tive of the governing classes with their practical monopoly 
of higher erudition, travel, and diplomacy. The Daily 
Mail is a Morning Post in shirt sleeves; it is distinguishable 
from the latter in speech, if not in thought. 

Expanding secondary contact intensifies many inter¬ 
national situations by mobilizing many people very rapidly. 
Lord Lyons, the British Minister at Washington at the 
time of the Mason-Slidell incident, wrote later, “If there 

had been telegraphic communication, it would have been 
impossible to avert war.”^ 

The long-run effect of expanding contact may reverse 
the initial results. New devices for the prevention of conflict 
may be developed as reactions against the heightened danger; 
but to generalize from this to the expectation of world 
unity is a doubtful operation, as we shall presently have 
occasion to show. Thus far in the history of the world 
changing zones of conflict have both widened and restricted 
the area of peace. In recent times the spread of secondary 
means of contact has favored marketing and control interests 
wider than local but much narrower than the earth. 

• Lord Lyons: A Record of British Diplomacy, London, 1913. 
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and may be called political symbols in the narrower sense 
of the word, without losing sight of the larger problem of 
discovering the actual significance which can be attached to 
them in redefining the value pyramid. Political symbols 
and practices in the narrower sense are in complex relation 
with all symbols and practices, and the scope of political 
research must include the analysis of significant connections 
of this kind. All significant patterns of personality and 
culture must ultimately be assessed in terms of their in¬ 
fluence upon the pyramids of safety, income, and deference. 

The comparative study of cultures has been pursued by 
many methods.* One interesting method proceeds on the 


' For historical and critical studies, see F. Schneersohn, “Zur Grundlegung 
einer \dlker- und Massenpsychopathologie,” Ethos^ I {1925-26); 81-120; L. 
Schweiger, “ Philosophie der Geschichte, Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie in ihre 
gegenseitigen Beziehungen,” Berner Studien zur Philosophie und ihre Geschichte^ 
Bern, 18 (1899): 1-78; A. Leicht, Lazarus der Begriinder der l^dlkerpsychologie, 
Leipzig, I904; Carlo Sganzini, Die Forlschrilte der I'o/kerpsychologie von Lazarus bis 
IVundt, Bern, I9IJ. For general theories, see Lazarus and Steinthal, Einleitende 
Gedanken ueber Volkerpsychologie als Einleitung zu einer Zeitschrijt Jiir Vblker- 
psychologie und Sprachwissenschaft^ 1850 (reprinted in Volume 17 of the Zeitschri/t); 
Wilhelm Wundt, Elemenle der Volkerpsychologie^ Stuttgart, 1921; Gustav Adolph 
Lindner, Ideen zur Psychologic der Gesellschajt^ als Grundlage der Sozialwissenscha/t^ 
\ienna, 1871; Gustave Lc Bon, Lois psychologique de 1 '(volution des peupleSy Paris, 
1894; Aug. Matteuzzi, Les Jacteurs de revolution des peuples^ Paris, 1900; P. de 
Rousiers, L elite dans la soci(t( moderne; son role^ Paris, 1914; Adolphe Coste, 
L experience des peuples, Paris, 1900; F. Hurwicz, Die Seelen der Gotha, 1920; 

W. Dilthey, Der Aujbau der geschichtlichen IVelt in den Geistessi'issenschaften^ 
Berlin, 1910; I-elix Krueger, Ueber Entwicklungspsychologie^ Leipzig, 1915; L. 
I'robenius, Paideuma, Umrisse einer Kultur und Seelenlehre, Munich, 1921; Alfred 
Weber, Pnnzipielles zur Kultursoziologie," Archiv Jiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpohttk 47 (1921): 1-49; A. Fischer, "Psychologie der Gesellschaft,” Kafkas 
Handbuch der vergleichende Psychologie, 2, 1922; Max W'eber, IVirtschajt undGesell- 
schajt, Tubingen, 1922. 

For the psychology of the simpler peoples, see F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive 
Man, New ^ork, 1911; R. Ihurnwald, "Psychologie des primitiven Menschen," 
Kafkas Handbuch der vergleichende Psychologic, 1, Munich, 1922; and the work of 
L6vy-Bruhl, K. Th. Preuss, Bronislaw Malinowski. 

For group studies, see Alfred FomWbt, Psychologie du peuplefran^aiSyStccsx\ 6 . 

Fdition, Paris, 1898; Fsquisse psychologique des peuples europbens. Second Edition 
Paris, 1907; F.mile Boutmy, Essai d’une psychologie politique du peuple anglais au 
XIX* ssecle, Paris, 1901; Elements d'une psychologie politique du peuple ambricain 
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contrasted as cultures with an open ego and a closed ego 
structure. 

Leaving to one side the specific conclusion, and considering 
only the method, it may be doubted whether it can issue 
in trustworthy findings. Some specialized patterns of a 
culture may be counterexpressive of the strongest trends of 
the time, being reaction formations against the principal 
trends of the period. No criteria are stipulated for settling 
questions of this kind, and in their absence such a procedure 
is likely to lead to uncontrolled formalism. The view taken 
here is that culture comparisons are not demonstrably 
valid until they have been made in relation to the culture 
as a whole; and that the nature of the whole cannot be 
disclosed without using methods which show the role of the 
detailed culture patterns in the personalities who are 
shaped in relation to them. 

The most intensive technique of observation now avail¬ 
able is the prolonged (psychoanalytic) interview of samplp 
individuals within a selected time-space configuration. 
Events are located along sample career lines by this means. 
The use of such intensive techniques must be supplemented 
by extensive procedures which order events within the context 
without considering their relation to many other events 
along the career line of the individuals involved. As previ¬ 
ously emphasized, there is a productive relation between 
the correlative use of the intensive starting point and the 
extensive starting point; each significant detail which is 
disclosed in intensive personality research can be studied 
by extensive methods in order to ascertain its distribution. 

The intensive psychoanalytical methods have drawn 
attention to the unsatisfactory nature of the material now 
collected by extensive procedures, about comparative culture. 
Psychoanalysts found that practices connected with the 
nursing and general care of the child in our culture led to 
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The most elaborately executed analyses will continue to 
furnish the deepest insights into possible relationships, but 
there are many less prolonged methods which can display 
interesting relations within the limits of the procedures used. 
Thus it may be possible to secure enough intimate contact 
with selected people to procure dreams and some word 
association data over an extended period.' Various short 
methods are already in common use for the purpose of 
eliciting pertinent data, especially the life history method 
which has become very common among American sociolo- 
gists.2 The problem of comparing the results secured by these 

various procedures deserves extended attention.^ 

Valuable data may be procured by collecting technical 
as distinguished from intimate life stories. These technical 
or professional histories require some degree of intimacy 
with the contributor, but scarcely the exhaustive self¬ 
exposure of the psychoanalytic interview. We need to know 
how specialized functions have been performed in various 
situations around the world, how a hundred successful 
lawyers, civil servants, ambassadors, soldiers, journalists, 
business enterprisers, politicians have been able to get by 
in New York, Chicago, Tokyo, Shanghai, Moscow, Berlin, 
Paris, London, and elsewhere. We need the stories of a 
hundred unsuccessful professional people to correct the 
perspective of the successful cases.' 

'This was done by Frederick Pierce, Dreams and Personality^ New \oTk and 
London, 19JI. This book errs in assuming that its method of superhcial association 
is a "test" of the prolonged association results secured by Freud; but such naivete 

need not be associated with such investigations. 

»William 1 . Thomas, William Hcaly, and Paul Radin were pioneers in various 

fields. c \v u 

> The study of several forms of interviewing has made some progress. See W. V. 

Bingham and V. B. Moore, Howto Interview,London and New York, 1931. 

< Much random material is at hand, but systematic work requires sustained field 
contact. For scattered references to biographies and autobiographies of adminis¬ 
trators, see the several volumes of the Studies in the Makittg of Citizens edited by 
Charles E. Merriam. See also Graham Wallas, Owr Social Heritage, New Haven, 

1911. 
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Various extensive methods of procedure can be perfected 
in order to supplement the data procured by relatively more 
intensive procedures. Communities of various sizes, histories 
and structures should be selected around the world for 
comparanve analysis, after the manner developed by the 

ynds. The distribution of reactions at selected intervals 
can be studied by sampling methods which require but 
brief contact with specific persons. Shock reactions to many 
words, acts, and representations can be used for the purpose 
o lapiosing t e mores and countermores patterns. In 

general, the shock response indicates that the superego has 

been mobilized to preserve the repression of a prohibited 

act which has been stimulated. The distribution by social 

affiliation and by situation can be investigated by methods 

which range from diary note observation to more formal 
modes or procedure.^ 

As special students of politics, we require the systematic 
comparison of symbols from all cultures. The desirable 
collection would include all the vocabularies and connota¬ 
tions relating to policies, institutions, persons, and groups. 
The language of encomium and of opprobrium, and the 
language of identification, demand, and expectation would 
nd a place m our comparative anthology. Available collec¬ 
tions of political poetry, essay, and song adhere to no con¬ 
sistent principle in the selection of material, fluctuating 
between random esthetic preferences and half-hearted efforts 
at the choice of the “representative.” Our hypothetical 
library of comparative politics would contain volumes for 
every culture executed on a common plan which would 
allow for the analysis of class and regional differences. 

^ The literature on attitude measurentent has already been indicated. 
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A more concrete idea of the problems involved can be 
conveyed by developing a preliminary sketch, fragmentary 
though it must necessarily be, of some of the political and 
cultu^'ral symbols and practices which are relevant to the 

analysis of the United States. 

Let us assume that over the coming years the United 
States will live in a situation of increasing domestic and 
external insecurity. Existing political symbols and prac¬ 
tices will be redefined as the community reacts to the strain. 
In very general terms it seems reasonable to predict that 
increasing insecurity will stimulate the invention and the 
dilTusion of symbols of the kind which have been devised in 
western Europe where insecurities have been chronic. So 
far the United States has been relatively free from the play 
of the international and of the interclass balance of power, 
with the result that the American political vocabulary shows 

striking deviations from the European pattern. 

The vocabulary of American public life is legal, ethical, 
and theological rather than analytical; and, where it is 
analytical, it is personal and partisan rather than impersonal. 
The propaganda of historical materialism in Europe gave 
currency to certain impersonal conceptions like the “class 
struggle.” Constitutional documents, conventional morality, 
dogmatic theology were treated as secondary derivatives 
of the profit making classes under the present system of 
production and distribution. All the older authority symbols 
were thus rendered suspect. Appeals to the majesty of the 
law or the pangs of conscience or the will of God in support 

* On some aspects of opinion in America, see Charlotte Liitkins, "Demokratie 
und offcntlichc Meinung in den Vereinigten Staaten," pp. 190-206, Soziologtsche 
Studien . . . Alfred IVebcr gewidmet, Potsdam, 1930; Andr6 Siegfried, America 
Comes Of Age, New York, 1927; J. H. Denison, Emotional Currents in American 
History, New York, 1932. Useful data arc in Charles O. Paullin, Atlas of the Histori¬ 
cal Geography of the United States, New York, 1932. On the international position 
of the United States sec Lucich Romier, sera maitre? Europe ouAmiriquef^ 

Paris, 19^7. 
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mind of the cultivated European since he has been brought 
up to appraise the world scene from the angle of fighting 
potentialities. 

While it is true that America’s relative isolation from 
the play of the world and the class balance owes a great 
deal to geographical isolation and to abounding economic 
opportunity, the parochial character of American political 
symbolism is partly assignable to the belated struggle over 
slavery. The problems arising from the institution of slavery 
on the plantation preoccupied Americans at the time when 
modern industrial capitalism was making its bow on the 
world stage. The struggle over the position of the slave 
distracted the attention of Americans from the class implica¬ 
tions of modern industrialism by creating a united front of 
employers and wage earners against the plantation owner. 
The industrial north fought as citizens and free men against 
the agrarian south and the identification symbols which were 
sanctified in this struggle included the manufacturer and the 
wage earner as fighting partners and not as class antagonists. 

The polemics of the slavery controversy were legalistic, 
ethical, and theological. No one succeeded in injecting into 
the vocabulary of the time a full-blown economic analysis 
of all social institutions, laying bare the role of modern 
industrialism in driving a wedge between capital and 
labor. The symbol of the proletariat or of the bourgeoisie 
was eclipsed by language about plantation owners, freemen, 
and slaves. Since to the northern factory worker the slave 
was somebody who was black and Southern, the ringing 
call of the Communist Manifesto awoke but a feeble echo 
on this side of the water, where factory hands were identified 
with their employers in a common crusade against the slave 
system. 

The federal form of the American constitution put a 
premium on constitutional argumentation, and the ever 
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present problem of determining the social institutions of new 
states which applied for admission into the union played 
into the hands of constitutional lawyers. Issues were argued 
in the language of conformity with or deviation from a 
body of premises which were presumed to be embodied in a 
short written document. These patterns of dialectic were 
familiar to a culture where Protestantism prevailed, and 
where pulpiteering consisted in arguing questions of private 
and public policy in terms of conformity with or deviation 
from the written Bible. The polemics of slavery were carried 
on in terms of the Constitution and the Bible; so all-embrac¬ 
ing were these forms of language that the political vocabulary 
of the United States was enriched by no systematic work of 
social analysis. The entire dispute over slavery left no book 
that performed the role of intellectual orientation which has 
been played by Das Kapital in Europe. Almost the only 
legacy from the political past of the United States is the 
Federalist, which repeats the classical language about the 
rich and poor, but rises to no masterly heights of analysis 
of the peculiar formations of emergent capitalism. This 
new and portentous phenomenon thus remains verbally 

“uncontrolled.” 

Hence during the years when modern civilization in 
Europe was coming to grips with the momentous changes 
m its technique of production, and forming a vocabulary 
capable of designating the new world generated by these 
innovations, the United States was absorbed in polemics 
over an anachronistic relic of an earlier method of production. 

It IS worthy of passing remark that those who were inter¬ 
ested m developing political and economic radicalism in 
menca showed no special aptitude in resymbolizing 
socialism into a dynamic and compelling vocabulary for 
mencans. Socialists were expected to use alien words which 
were practically devoid of meaning in the American setting; 
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“bourgeois,” “class,” “capitalism,” “middle class,” 

//Vr,” “proletarian.” Words like “socialism” or “commu¬ 
nism” were reiterated in a community where words like 
“individual,” “equality of opportunity,” “free competi¬ 
tion,” and “ free initiative” were potent symbols. At the very 
least socialism could have become “organized individualism.” 

Radicals talked about “exploitation” without making 
due allowance for the American outlook toward money¬ 
getting as a gamble, a sporting proposition, a risk, where 
some fellows are shrewd and lucky. Americans still have a 
sporting attitude toward economic activity and feel con¬ 
temptuous of anyone who whines when he loses. There is a 
fundamental admiration for the “big shots,” and a sneaking 
recognition that the “captains of industry” are slightly 
swollen lieutenants, corporals, and privates. Americans 
have the enterpriser's attitude toward money and not the 
peasant’s attitude; money is a scoring device and not a 
hoard in a sock. The expansion of personality possible in 
the new world generates a respect for unlimited possibilities 
and for bigness; Americans wince when they are accused 
of attacking big business “just because it is big.” A phrase 
like “unfair competition” was a very sound one, since it 
made it possible to attack the big by making bigness a 
sign of unfairness. Since Americans have the individualistic 
enterpriser’s psychology, the language which wins loyal 
support for political demands of a collective nature must 
be phrased in language which is acceptable to this psy¬ 
chology. So if the radical demands in America had been 
named something besides “socialism” and if they had been 
argued in terms of an American “joint-stock company” 
giving every citizen a “national dividend” and a “guaran¬ 
teed income to all who work,” substantive American policy 
might have been rather more collectivist than it is today. 
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If we were to offer the specifications for an American 
Capital, they would run somewhat as follows: (i) The 
title must be a slogan. The title Capital has become a 
diagnosis and by implication a prescription; for if capital is 
to blame for our plight, capital must be crushed. An example 
of what to avoid is V. Pareto’s Treatise on Sociology, regard¬ 
less of the brilliance of analysis. (2) The book must be 
thick. Thickness conveys authoritativeness and discourages 
reading by the masses who must revere the book as a symbol. 
(3) The book must be systematic and quantitative (“scien¬ 
tific”). The analytic pattern of thinking has now become so 
current in society that the volume must appear to possess 
imposing categories and sub-categories. It must be studded 
with charts, graphs, tables, footnotes, and other impressive 
impedimenta of exactitude. ( 4 ) The vocabulary must be 
more than analytic-it must be ethical, legalistic (constitu- 
tiond), technological, sporting, individualistic, nationalistic. 
(5) e selected “facts” must allude mainly to American 
experience. ( 6 ) The key words and the style must be in¬ 
vidious. Terms like “unearned increment,” “surplus value,” 
leisure class can be handled with appropriate innuendo. 
( 7 ) The volume as a whole should be ambiguous, obscure, 
and somewhat contradictory. This facilitates the redefinition 
of the book to serve the purposes of the self-selected revolu- 
mnary elite. ( 8 ) The style must be dull, in order to reduce 
he danger that the work will be extensively read or that 
he illusion of comprehension should sprout too widely and 
too readily wuhout aid of centralized interpreters. (9) The 
prescription should be activistic; join a specific organization, 
obey the revolutionary 61ite, prepare for revolutionary acts!- 

presenting contentions see Karl flrr P a °n the problem of 

Fourth Edition," ip4 ;;a^ ^ 
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One of the interesting contradictions in symbol formation 
is that the bourgeoisie produced the intellectuals who 
developed socialism in highly systematic style, but them¬ 
selves dashed into political action after the war with nothing 
more substantial than the speeches and articles of Mussolini 
and Hitler to guide them. Hitler's My Battle, the answer 
of the lesser bourgeoisie to Marx, is florid, personal, rambling, 
and sentimental, in the manner which has been distinctive 
of American political writing (though without the same 
legalism). The lower bourgeoisie in America has been much 
more consistently active in politics than it has been in 
Italy or Germany, where its members rushed somewhat 
convulsively into the field of protest; since contradictions 
have developed less explosively in America, receptivities 
are better organized for more pretentious works of analysis. 
Abroad, the small bourgeoisie was utterly disillusioned 
about the prospects of salvation by discussion, and submitted 
blindly to the “leader.” After the seizure of power, the sys¬ 
tematizing intellectuals came back into their own to develop 
intellectualistic justifications of “anti-intellectualism.” 

Thus far the discontents which are generated within the 
American social order have been successfully dissipated over 
the legalistic, ethical, personal, and party symbols already 
at hand. The failure of collective movements of protest to 
consolidate themselves more rapidly is m part to be attrib¬ 
uted to this plethora of symbols, and to the distractions of 
attention which are fostered by the decentralized practices 

of American government. 

America’s decentralized institutional life is itself an out¬ 
come of past security; its present function is to keep ques¬ 
tions about the class struggle and the world balance of power 
subordinated to technicalities about the boundaries of local 
and central government, and about the relative competence 
of public authorities. The governing system discourages the 
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discussion of issues in a national and world perspective. 
The presidency goes to local administrators who have no 
long record on national questions, which may be contrasted 
with the situation in such a state as Great Britain, where the 
national government is led and opposed by men who have 
been committing themselves for years in the national legis¬ 
lature on questions of national policy. The effective execu 
tives of Great Britain (the Cabinet) are selected from those 
who have been before the public eye during national and 
imperial controversies for a generation. American presidential 
candidates are regularly recruited from among governors who 
must be pumped into national figures during the ballyhoo of 
the campaign. It is a positive disadvantage to have a career 
on national matters, since a record invites attack; senators are 
notoriously handicapped in competing with governors for 
the presidency. This premium on parochialism may produce 
able administrators and organizers, but it inevitably favors 
men who are inexperienced in national concerns. 

The lack of integration between national and local govern¬ 
ment in American practice has permitted tendencies to find 
expression in American municipal politics which are very 
difficult for western Europeans to understand. With growing 
insecurity, centralization will be stimulated in fact and in 
form, and American municipal politics will lose the dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics which are the result of years of com¬ 
parative exemption from the play of the balance of 
power. ^ 


hat external thread facilitate centralization is one of the most prevalent 
Ob ervatmns about politics. If the terms used are carefully defined the sLement 

to be rec ' "'T K identification to permit a common threat 

to be recognized; otherwise an external change will not be construed as a "threat.” 

e extensive literature on the theme, see H. Spencer, ThePrimipUs of Sociohiy; 

r z z 7 ""’. New Haven, .9.I; R. Pohlmann 

GwcAicte dor smaUn Fragi und dos Sozialhmus h dor antikcn Writ, Third Edition’ 

vok, Munich, ipzj; V. Pareto, Us systimos socialisus, Paris, 1902-1903- G E g’ 
Catlin, A Study of the PrincipUs of Politics, New York, 1930. 
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In western Europe the rel3.tion between cities and the 
national area of organization is much more intimate than 
in the United States. The parochial areas which stand 
between the city and the nation are minimized, and urban 
affairs are more directly responsive to the nation’s interpre¬ 
tation of its role in the international balance of power. 
Whether the mechanism of central control is the grant-in-aid 
(Great Britain) or the ministry of the interior (France, 
Italy), the effect is to create acquiescence for the modifi¬ 
cation of local affairs with reference to the international 
position of the state. The growth of socialism has strength¬ 
ened the centralizing tendencies, either directly or indirectly, 
through provoking intervention from conservative elements 
through courts or administrative officers in suppressing local 
radicalism. The developments in the German Reich are 

especially notable since the World War. 

It is to be anticipated that the growth of domestic and 
international insecurity will create the acquiescence neces¬ 
sary to bring about closer relations between national and 
local government in the United States. As the class struggle 
becomes more acute in the larger cities, the armed forces 
of the national government will be brought in, following 
precedents already established, and the consolidation of our 
governing structure will be expedited. In 1894 President 
Cleveland, against the protest of the Governor of Illinois, 
sent troops to Chicago, then the scene of a railway strike 
that blocked commerce and the mails. President Roosevelt 
prepared to use the army to open and operate coal mines in 
190Z. President Wilson intervened at Gary, Indiana, during 
the steel workers’ strike of 1919* It is also on record that 
President Harding turned to the army in 1922 when a strike 

threatened to tie up the railroads. 

It is to be expected that the diffusion of Marxist symbols 
and of centralized practices will be accompanied by the 
realigning of violence in the United States. Alongside the 
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traditional generosity, moral sentimentality, bustle, and 
ballyhoo of American life is the shadier world of gang war¬ 
fare, mountain feuds, race noting, race lynching, industrial 
warfare, and civic corruption. No doubt the significant role 
of evil violence in the United States derives in part from 
the utility of violence in the historical struggles against the 
French, British, and Indians; since violence persists long 
after the colonization of the continent has been completed, 
there must be other factors which sustain it. Relative isola¬ 
tion from the play of the world balance of power has enabled 
the aggressiveness of the community to be directed against 
internal rather than external enemies; the specific character 
of civil violence is the result of the vicissitudes of a rigorous 
code of morals when exposed to threatening conditions. 

A stringent code of behavior, once imbedded in the con¬ 
sciences of a rising generation, seeks to protect itself from 
disintegration by generating anxieties within the personalities 
which are tempted to defy it. The magnitude of the insecuri¬ 
ties IS in proportion to the seriousness of the threat, and the 
vigor of the methods used likewise depends upon the inten¬ 
sity of the conflict. One of the most potent and primitive 
methods by which the superego retains ascendancy over 
incompatible impulses is by savage repression, which results 
in turning some of the aggressive impulses of the self against 
other portions of the self which are to be held in check. 
Acute temptation reactivates the earlier conflict at nearly 
full intensity, but the resulting tensions may be partially 
relieved by projecting the locus of the threat away from the 
inner life and upon the environment. The aggressions can 

thus be turned outward upon the world, and the intrapsychic 
conflict mitigated. 

A stringent superego is endangered negatively when the 
environment fails to provide the customary reenforcements 
and positively when the environment offers definite induce¬ 
ments to the violation of the code. The rigor of the American 
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conscience is the result of the struggle of the early inhibiting 
structures to preserve themselves against the positive and 
negative hazards of new geographical and functional environ¬ 
ments. During the early years of the country the decisive 
role was played by new geographical environments. Men and 
women from Europe and from the eastern seaboard moved 
in successive waves into new territory where they left all the 
conventional props of correct behavior far behind them. 
Priest, policeman, neighbors, and friends were often entirely 
absent. Familiar faces and familiar places no longer sus¬ 
tained the code of decency and propriety so carefully in¬ 
grained during formative years. In this new geographical 
setting opportunities and provocations abounded which 
seemed to set at naught the categorical imperatives of the 
earlier code. .Hunting and killing, stealing and squatting, 
violating the holy days, and a hundred other ways of acting 
counter to the conscience seemed to offer security, income, 
and deference. The superego, thus deprived of external sup¬ 
ports when it was assailed by the lure of tangible advantage, 
resorted to desperate measures to protect itself. Ruthless, 
primitive, direct methods were employed on behalf of the 
threatened order. Those who were most intimately tied to 
the mores used arbitrary and even violent means of attacking 
others whose conduct threatened the personality and the 
cultural formations from which they derived livelihood and 
distinction. The bloody happenings of recorded history in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony reflect the defensive struggles 
of those whose insecurities were aroused in the new world. 
The westward expansion of the population was viewed with 
alarm on the eastern seaboard by many men who believed 
that only a gradual decline into savagery could ensue.* 

* Details may be found in the colonial records, and in such standard literary 
histories as V. L. Farrington, Main Currents in American Thought^ 2 vols., New 
York, 1917, 1928. 
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Each westward zone was first on the exploratory and then 
on the settlement, or covered-wagon, frontier. The first 
frontiersmen abandoned the restraints of settled life, and 
fought, sneaked, or bargained their way through the Indian 
tribes. All the old forms of reverence for human life of piety 
of sexual reserve, were exposed to the acid test of survival’ 
utility, and often found wanting. It was the second frontier 
that brought the wives, schoolmarms (from New England) 
preachers, and lawyers into the picture; they were the ones 
who sought to restore and to preserve the remnants of the 
vanishing code. In this process the women played a domi¬ 
nating role because their economic value, owing to their 
scarcity, was high, and because the first frontier, removed 
from the old folks at home, had sentimentalized womanhood 

in song and story.^ 


The dissolution of restraints upon conduct on the geo 
graphical frontier was matched in the later stages of the 
nation’s growth by what happened in connection with 
industrial expansion. Modern industrial capitalism creates 
new and unheard-of life situations for those caught up within 
It. The new divisions of labor present problems of adjust- 
ment for which no adequate precedent is available. Opportu 
n.ties multiply for appeals to private advantage, since so 
many operations which the individual was once able to 
perform for himself now pass through intermediaries; and 
each relay is a nucleus of potentially distorting private 
motivations. As new functions emerge in an expanding 
society, they are indistinctly defined and inadequately 
supervised. Not infrequently they clash with older practices. 
Those who are immersed in the new would be definitely 
handicapped were they scrupulously to respect the methods 


J sentimental,zation 
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by which formal redefinitions of usage are to be obtained, 
since general rule-making presupposes definite knowledge of 
what is wanted and leisure for the detached consideration of 
experience. The various acts performed in the urban environ¬ 
ment are not fully visible to the bystander. Once your eye 
lights on the Indian who lies in wait behind a tree, you know 
you are being ambushed. But you may see a modern financier 
at his desk for hours a day for years and catch no clue to the 
nature of the security structure which he has set up to 
ambush investors. 

The adaptive difficulties connected with the growth ol 
modern industrial capitalism are by no means peculiar to 
the United States, and the insecurities generated by the new 
functional environment have been, quite as prominent in 
Europe as in America. Some of the implications of capitalism 
have been allowed to disclose themselves more completely 
here, where many older social formations were missing as 
counterweights to its triumphal expansion; but it is the 
combination of tensions arising from stringent morality, 
threatened by the positive and negative aspects of new 
places and new functions, which have led to some additional 
developments peculiar to America. 

Emotional fixation upon the unqualified reaffirmation of 
“principles” is one result of the anxieties generated by the 
threatened conscience.^ This is evidenced by the social 
formation which has been so potent in American politics, 
and which may be called the theocratic habit of mind. By 
this is meant the attitude which assumes that it is natural 
for people to be made moral and kept moral by legislation. 
It is sought to enact into law a moral code of unusually 
stringent character, and to expect the law officers to coerce 
the population into living up to it. Prostitution, gambling, 

> For relevant exhibits, see John Chamberlain. F«rftpe///o Reformy B<ing a History 
of the Risty Lijty and Decay of the Progressive Mind in Americoy New York. 193a. 
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and drinking are not merely restricted- thev 

prohibited. 


are 


Experience shows that administrative demoralization is 
the result of the theocratic attitude in politics. To illegalize 
a market does not demolish demand; it necessitates the 
organization of the market by other than lawful means. 
Contracts must be enforced by privately hired “gorillas” 
instead of publicly hired soldiers or policemen.* 

The theocratic habit of thought which is so deeply im¬ 
bedded in American culture can work with rough and ready 
success in homogeneous communities where moral standards 
are not in dispute. The member of the family who fails to 
measure up is a “black sheep,” a mental and physical 
“inferior,” or a “lost soul.” The organized might of the 
family and of the neighborhood can be mobilized against the 
offender. But the black sheep” pattern is inapplicable to 
the complexity of the urban world. It remains true that some 
of those who violate the mores are unable or unwilling to 
bend themselves to their family code, and remain individual 
rebels. But a profoundly different problem arises. Tabula¬ 
tions show that those who perform so-called criminal acts 
are highly concentrated in certain districts within the city. 
Indeed, the acts which are named criminal or delinquent 

may not be the exceptional acts of black sheep but the 
statistical norm of a neighborhood.^ 

One result of the theocratic attitude is that what is ordi¬ 
narily named the police problem in American cities is a 
terminological mistake. The people who expect the police 
department to function in metropolitan districts as it does 
in homogeneous small towns fail to give due weight to the 


See John Landesco’s report on "Organized Crime in Chicago," Part z of the 
lUimu Crtme Sumy, Illinois Association for Criminal Justice, Chicago, 1929. 

E a r uT'd' <'«''«loped at the instigation of Robert 

L/itcago^ Chicago, 1929. 
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fact that the moral consensus upon which police action 
depends has been lost. Without this moral consensus, police 
action ceases to be police action in the full sense of the word, 
and becomes military action, requiring for efficiency a 
will to ruthlessness which cannot, in fact, be mobilized in the 
situation. Those who support ineffective standards are in 
actual, though not in formal, leape with all the influences 
which demoralize the administration of justice. 

The tremendous emotional resistances which are en¬ 
countered in adapting the formal enunciation of principles 
to the exigencies of the real world have apparently driven 
our crime problem to an impasse from which ordinary 
avenues of escape are blocked. Demand for certain goods 
and services cannot be abolished, nor the rigor of the code 
substantially mitigated, under present conditions; hence 
criminality can be reduced neither by changing the frequency 
of overt acts, nor by changing the definition of acts called 
criminal. The way out appears to be some drastic modifica¬ 
tion in the total situation which would transform gang war 
into class war or world war. Today the gang wars are intra¬ 
class wars among different categories of business enterprise. 

By allowing larger conflicts to supersede smaller conflicts in 
response to rising waves of insecurity, civil violence in the 
United States may be realigned. Centralization of the govern¬ 
ment may be expected to muster enough strength by way 
of Washington to reduce the gangs, and also to pave the 
road for a diversion of the energies of conscience against class 
and foreign enemies, which may permit some liberalization 
of the domestic code in relation to abstinence and thrift. 

In some respects the United States has fewer cultural 
shock absorbers than more stable civilizations. There is no 
ruling elite toward which deference attitudes are firmly 
organized, and which possesses the leisure, detachment, 
and technique best adapted to the smooth and confident 
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:nanagen,ent of human affairs. There is no bureaucracv w,th 
expenence and presfge, nor ,s there a governing class evolv 1 
from surv.vmg remnants of the feudal aristocracv. Pres in 
goes to the profiteers, who have made govern,n'n 
blatant form of profiteering. Governing 6htes can Ll '‘r 

with detachment when the communitt respects he " r 

of values wh.cl, they represent and i„,plon,e„,. 

be an unspoken consensus which enable, the elite conrd 
nate the activities of the community with resnect m . 

goals. Such a consensus has been alien to th^ cine “s.::: 

.here the pursun of profits has been the principal ,„„Je „ 

personal,t, expression. No integrated style of living ha 

found root in this country, where every question fro,, ,h 

cradle to cremation is subject to debate or change withou 

notice. The atomieing processes of pioneering and mdnstri , 1 , 

ration have demolished all order except surviving residues' 

of ancient codes and febrile acquiescence in transie, 
expediencies. 

One of the cultural assets of the United States in softening 
he asperities of the class struggle is the fraternal eodl 
developed on the frontier. The utilitarianism of the frontier 
dissolved the cod. of manners evolved by the European 
aristocracy to preserve their ascendaney. The democratiza¬ 
tion of manner, resulted in those "man to man" forms of 
social intercourse which are so potent in reducing hostility 
.gams, anybody who gets rich and stays a "g„„t fe||„„l. 

This relative universalization of deference claim, ha, 

health dTstSld ' ” ‘"'P PI-’""-' "f 

No doubt the extraversion of personality in the United 
States has been favorable to the development of methods 

In'gteJoTthe d" 0/Social Sciences. 

in general on the democratic influence of frontier living see F I Tumor rl 

Fmmcr American Hiuory, New York, .y20. 
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of mass manipulation. Complicated and indirect responses 
to stimuli are more characteristic of introverted personalities 
than of extraverted types. How the abounding economic 
; ’sources of the continent fostered the activistic propensities 
of the individual is clear; but psychopathological research 
has begun to disclose additional sources of extraversion 
in our culture. Evidence is accumulating that mental 
disorders are c|uite differently distributed from one civiliza¬ 
tion to another, and that each culture tends to produce 
characteristic tensions within the personalities subjected to 
it. The abundance of schizophrenia, a disorder of adoles¬ 
cence, in the United States suggests that the problem of 
becoming adult is much complicated by some of the adaptive 
formations built up in early life. The stringent mores of 
conventional American culture not only impose sharp 
restraints on early sexual curiosity and experimentation, 
but adhere to an explicit and restricted code of adult sexu¬ 
ality. One consequence of life in America has been the 
partial dissolution of the family pattern in which the father 
ruled the home. The democratization of family life, with 
the resulting increase in the authority of the mother, has 
tended to obscure the sharp differentiation of masculine 
and feminine types. The prohibitions imposed by a strict 
superego are thus sanctioned by the mother directly. 
Although masculine and feminine functions are somewhat 
obscured in the democratized family, the heterosexual code 
of adulthood adheres to explicit distinctions. Since the 
emotional experiences of the child prepare him less ade¬ 
quately than in earlier times to conform to the code, a great 
burden of repression and adaptation is put on the child; 
hence we are justified in expecting a relatively large incidence 
of neurosis, psychosis, psychopathic personality formation, 
together with such crude efforts at adjustment as excessive 
alcoholism and sexual promiscuity. It is beginning to appear 
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probable that the extreme extraversion of personality in the 

United States is a relatively crude effort at overcoming 

the anxj^eties connected with psychosexual development 

under the described conditions. The deference asLned 

to bust mg busyness, to hyperintense salesmanship, and to 

manipulative activity in general derives in part from the 

underlying anxieties which may be partially stilled by 
activism.^ ^ 


The upshot of the foregoing discussion is that increasing 
external and domestic insecurity will head the United States 
along the road of rigid centralization, revolutionary up¬ 
heavals, and international war, unless the emotional tensions 
of the nation are handled with skill, luck, and persistence. 
A sound political psychiatry is of particular importance 
to the United States, if the recurring sources of insecurity 
within our culture have been rightly diagnosed. 

Certain groups have large stakes in the growth of an 
American statesmanship adequate to the smooth adjust¬ 
ment of human relations. The Ku Klux Klan’s expansion 
at the end of the World War revealed the precarious position 
of important minorities in our population where they live 
away from the principal metropolitan centers. Both Jews 
and Catholics are eligible targets for mass animosities 
during periods of economic adversity and international 
uncertainty, and the leaders of these groups would be 
well advised to take with entire seriousness the most un¬ 
peasant implications of what happened in 1919 and 19Z0. 
If the United States escapes Fascism, in the sense of mass 
movements of violent protest, this will be a matter of able 
management in a situation where the same ends can be 


Placi IfIin this 
c vTvTstered sl" HH- <>f-asculina and feminine patterns is 
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obtained at less cost. If the United States does not resort to 
vigorous Fascism, it will be because organized labor is so 
weak that drastic measures are not essential to weaken its 
hold on economic life. Organized labor is weak in such major 
industries as steel, automobiles, packing; it is badly disinte¬ 
grated in the coal fields, where West Virginia has grown at 
the expense of the central competitive area; it is conservative 
in the railroad brotherhoods. If the national government 
seems to give labor an advanced position with respect to 
wages, hours, and collective bargaining, serious contradic¬ 
tions may be expected to develop at once. Strike efforts will 
be made to enforce the paper terms of any concession, and 
the officials will gravitate toward the use of compulsion in 
enforcing arbitration. By striking, labor will appear to be 
the disturber of the peace, and small business and farming 
groups will react with fear of radicalism, which will be 
stimulated by the growth of some revolutionary action 
among disillusioned labor elements, and the “red label" 
propaganda of the big financial and big business groups. 
Despite all the demagogic successes of William Jennings 
Bryan, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson in 
appealing to disaffected small business and farming elements, 
these middle income groups have been left with no common 
symbol of identification, no clear symbols of demand, and 
no symbol of hopeful expectation. If the Americans of middle 
income can be brought to self-consciousness in the demand 
for the ruthless use of the income tax to eliminate incomes 
above a modest figure, the problems arising from the in¬ 
equitable distribution of wealth will be less acute. If they 
can also be brought to demand the separation of the deposit 
from the investing function by the elimination of commercial 
banking, some progress may be made toward the stabiliza¬ 
tion of economic development. (This also assumes a suc¬ 
cessful demand for a noninflationary monetary policy by 
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,hc gov.r»,nem.) The problem of ,de,„e,e leadership !„ 

American life „ to srimulare effeerive elass-eonscicusness 
among the midale income groups.’ 

Unrestrained by rhe obvions fae, of relative weakness 

,« tghting effectiveness (a, are the National Socialists of 

Germany), the American elite will be strongly imp||„, „ 

escape from internal difficulties by expansionism in l,.,i„ 
America and in the Pacific. 

In these trying times to speak of political psychiatry does 
not imply the treatment of individual cases bv psycho- 

be in many instances. 
The mam application of the psychiatric method to politics 

IS in devising expedients of mass management by means of 

significant symbols which induce the harmless discharge of 

collective insecurities, or abolish some of the recurring 

sources of stress in the patterns of institutional life By the 

intensive study of representative persons, suggestions can 

be secured about the deeper meaning of symbols and practices 

whose general distribution by region and class can be studied 

by extensive methods. The material and ideological ties of 

the United States with the political development of the world 

as a whole imply that this task of analysis cannot be handled 

in terms of national isolation with reasonable hope of success. 

’See also A. N. Holcombe, The New Party Politic, v i 
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Chapter XI 

IN QUEST OF A MYTH: THE PROBLEM OF WORLD 

UNITY 


npHE prerequisite of a stable order in the world is a 

1 universal body of symbols and practices sustaining 
an elite which propagates itself by peaceful methods and 
wields a monopoly of coercion which it is rarely neces 
saty to apply to the uttermost. This means that the consen¬ 
sus on which order is based is necessarily nonra.ionali rhe 
world myth must be taken for granted by most of the 
population. The capacity of the generality of mankind to 
disembarrass themselves of the dominant legends of their 
early years is negligible, and if we pose the problem of unify- 

• « processes by which a 

nonrational consensus can be most expeditiously achieved. 

sufficient concentration of motive around efficacious sym¬ 
bols must be elicited in order to inaugurate and to stabilize 
this adjustment. These symbols must have enough potentiali- 
ties or the production of deference to permit an 41 ite to 
recruit its successors with a very minimum of violence. The 
discovery of the symbols which in point of fact do elicit 
enough rearrangements of human reaction to inaugurate 
and to conventionalize a stable order is the essence of world 
legislation. The discovery of the portentous symbol is an 
act of creative orientation toward an implicit total con- 
guration. Insofar as the creative, or problem attitude, itself 
increases the probability of the appearance of such formative 
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symtols, the creative attitude is to be cultivated by the 
self-appointed legislator. His task is to make himself, as it 
were, the maternity hospital for the delivery of the significant 
symbol. Insofar as the analytic attitude increases the prob¬ 
ability of the occurrence of the directive symbol, the analytic 
attitude is to be cultivated. Insofar as rich experience with 
men or materials contributes to the growth of a creative 
person, such diversities of autobiographical contact will be 
cultivated. Experience has sufficiently indicated the qualified 
capriciousness of creativeness. Men in their efforts to copy 
those whom they regard as creative have seized upon diverse 
details, setting great store upon “knowledge,” “technique,” 
“method,” “love of truth,” “exactitude,” “gift of observa¬ 
tion,” or, when they are genuinely tired of trying to express 
other reactions than admiration, speaking of “genius.” 
Libraries, universities, research institutes are institution¬ 
alized guesses about the conditions of creativeness; how bad 
these guesses have often been is indicated by the warfare 
between universities and truth. 


The form so far used in stating the conditions of world 
unity stresses the importance of the world myth and neglects 
by implication the world material level. We allude here to 
the possibility that ideological uniformity depends upon 
material uniformity, and that the principal problem of 
spreading a world myth may be how to standardize the world 
material environment. This is no contradiction of the lan¬ 
guage used before in relation to world unity; however, it 
brings into the foreground the possibility that the emphasis 
upon an organizing symbol understresses the gigantic mate¬ 
rial aspects of the task. We have already shown in the dis¬ 
cussion of imperialism how new universal symbols were 
initially bound to some parochial place, and how dialectical 
processes blocked their consummation. Suppose, however, 
that we ignore our previous analysis for the moment and 
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pursue the problem of world unity along somewhat different 

lines. The demands discussed before were impositional in 

character, justifying the release of violence in the name of 

democracy or proletarianism. If we explore other ideological 
possibilities, the problem may be redefined. 


.Americans who think about the problem of unifying the 
world tend to follow the precedent set in their own history 
But as Americans were united in seceding from a common 
obstacle and a common threat from outside, the American 
precedent has little value for the unification of the world. 
Since we cannot unify the earth by seceding from a larger 
unity. Great Britain and the Indians were the group enemies 
in those days;' but we cannot organize against the Com¬ 
munists without sharpening the lines of conflict which are 
already drawn. Andre Maurois has seen the salvation of the 
world m a common threat from the moon,^ but this passes 
responsibility for the future to the astrophysicists who are 
supposed to find ways and means of interplanetary contact. 
And It IS too optimistic to assume that the earth would be 
united against the moon, since the minority bloc on the moon 
would probably combine with the majority bloc on the earth 
and the minority bloc on the earth would combine with the 

majority bloc on the moon to create an interplanetary bal- 
ance of power in the customary pattern. 

Insofar as the American precedent confirms the axiom that 
people do not unite, but unite against specific collective 
groups. It would seem to offer pale assurance to those who 
would unify mankind. Indeed, the pursuit of unity is itself 
an unrealized phantom of the human imagination. Large 
organized areas in recorded history have been sustained 
by threats from the periphery. The civilizations of the Nile 


m Ne., Chapcr: The IVar a^ai.u ,hc Moor,, London. 1 927 
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or of the Tigris-Euphrates or of the Yellow River have been 
subject to invasion by less fortunately situated peoples; the 
outposts of the Roman state were aswarm with hostile tribes. 
A united world would be something new under the sun. 

Possibly some other detail of the American precedent will 
prove more helpful in producing creative thought about the 
larger problem. It will be recalled that American historians 
who have reconstructed the story of America’s achievement 
of “a more perfect union” have stressed the initiatives 
taken by minorities who were after definite economic advan¬ 
tages.^ Those who owned bonds of the Confederation wanted 
a strong taxing authority to pay interest and to redeem the 
principal; merchants who were big enough to supply an 
interstate market desired to sweep away the tariff barriers; 
speculators in western land wanted a central government 
sufficiently strong to hold back the Indians and foster 
settlement. 

Can we unify the world by multiplying the tangible in¬ 
ducements to unity? Can we multiply the bonds issued by 
international agencies, thus creating vested interests in the 
protection and consolidation of their position? Using the 
League of Nations as a case in point, we may stimulate our 
imaginations in order to discover opportunities for the bond 
issues. No doubt we could multiply League edifices, and erect 
on every continent subcontinental offices built in alabaster 
and furnished in gold. But such nonrevenue producing ex¬ 
penditures would so quickly reach a saturation point that 
nothing very epochal could be expected. Following the 
American precedent more closely, remembering how the 
“more perfect union” assumed the obligations of the Con¬ 
federation, we might propose the pooling of existing public 


‘ See the classical work of Charles A. Beard, Economic Interpretation of the 
Constitution, New York, 1913. 
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debts of all governments, and the assumption of the whole 

obl,ga„o„ by ,he w„ld „ j; 

specific revenue sources. ^ 

The peblic deb, for 

pr,o„, states .her the difficulties of such . step are coloss I 
n ooe state the deb, stands fo, the costs of Z, in a„„ h t 
or local pubbc works. In one state the eon,t.^l of p, " 

t.onal mcome; elsewhere bu, a modest frLtion. The losses 
nd gains of such a consolidation as proposed would fal 
heavily ere and indulgently there, and the cross curren 
generated in the process of calculating a defensible basis” 
action are easy to foresee and baffling to navigate. I, is to be 
remembered that the partial consummation of pooling 
arrangements might in the long run hamper rather thaT 

p 1*'®" amce the strengthening of 

jonal blocs in the world balance does no. neeesirily make 
for harmony m the balance as a whole 

May we not consider the development of chosen areas 
aaound the world by means of loans procured under central 
auspices (in return for control over revenue and som 

dated and administered under world control. The mandate 
principle might conceivably be applied to all colonies and 
areas w ere people of alien culture are found. By a rigid 
extension of this principle the United States would be asked 
to relinquish to world control the Philippines, Porto Rico^ 
and possibly such states as South CarolL or Mississippi 
where much of the population is black. That such proposal 
re beyond the practicable is clear; indeed, the whoL idea of 
a mandate is out of date in this day of ascendant nationalism 
The Philippines would no longer be contented with trustee 
and conservators; they want self-control. The constant 
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pressure exercised by the main mandated territories for 
admission into the present League of Nations indicates the 
strength of this nationalistic ideal.^ 

If such ambitious projects seem unduly encumbered with 
difficulty, we might hope quietly to extend the range of the 
Bank for International Settlements, drawing more operations 
within its province, integrating central banks of issue, and 
exercising continuous pressure on behalf of stable economic 
developments throughout the world. Insofar as banking 
operations are profitable, pressure is likely to be effectively 
exercised to curtail the functions of the bank, and insofar as 
it is essentially restricted to some parochial group of states 
(like the Leagued States), it will foster regional alignments 

within the total world balance.“ 

Suppose we think of extending the existing health work 
of the world agency which we desire to promote. This means 
little financially unless control is gained of a product like 
insulin whose earnings could be capitalized in order to create 
the far flung network of investment interests which we desire 
for political reasons. 

Shall we organize a world air corporation to control the 
air transport industry ? The obstacle here obviously is that 
private interests are well entrenched, air lines are notoriously 
of strategic significance, and the chances of setting up a large 
air fleet by our world agency are slim.’ The same limitations 
apply when we speculate on the creation of world control of 
the iron and steel industry, the chemical industry, or any 

*On this complex of problems consult Ernest E. Hocking, The Spirit of World 
Politics, New York, 1931; A. de Kat Angelino, Colonial Policy, 2 vols., Chicago, I931; 
Quincy Wright, Mandates under the League of Nations, Chicago, 1930. 

* See Eleanor Lansing Dulles, The Bank for International Settlements at Work, 
New York, 1933; Hans L. Schluter, Die Bank fur intemationalen Zahlun^saus^leick, 
Berlin, 1932; Ren6 Escaich, La banque des rlglements intemationaux et flconomie 
internationale, Paris, 1932. 

* Sec J. M. Spaight, An International Air Force, London, 1932; David Davis, 
Jh( Problem of the Twenfiefh Century, New York, 1931, 
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revenue (if any can be found which states are willing to 

relinquish).' , • r , 

The result of the preceding analysis of the appeal to 
vested interest as a means to unity is to show the obstacles 
in the path of success, and to emphasize the danger that 
partial realizations of unity will operate against the larger 

ideal of unity. 

Since the achievement of the consensus necessary for 
world union is a nonreflective process, it may be that little 
was to be expected in the first place from the study of how 
special interests might be successfully combined. It may be 
more profitable to consider which symbols should be selected 
for emotional incorporation into the personalities of enough 
persons to gain our end. Just how shall we choose our “we” 
symbol for the world ? In English it is clumsy to speak of the 
" Earthians,” although not of the “ Martians,” and it may be 
better to talk of “world” citizens rather than “earth” 
citizens. But it is out of the question to talk of the “world- 
ians.” If we consider “Mankind,” “Humanity,” “Men,” 
“Human Beings,” or “Cosmopolitans,” unwelcome associa¬ 
tions or grammatical difficulties appear. 

Which map symbol should we propagate in the cause of 

unity? Our cartographical technique must be applied in 
search of the symbol best calculated to convey the sense of 
wholeness and of interrelatedness. The “mercator” projec¬ 
tion which is still so widely used produces fantastic distor¬ 
tions the farther one moves away from the equator, and the 
various “orange peel” projections are alien to the eye,and 
convey disorganized impressions. There are related problems 
connected with the choice of world emblems, flags, songs, 
salutes, language, edifices, and myths of victory and failure, 

of heroes and villains.^ 

I See Evans Clark, Editor, Boycotts and Peace, New York, 1935. 

*The trait by trait analysis of nationalism which was utilized by Van Gennep 
in the first volume of his uncompleted Traitf has valuable suggestions for the 
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The chances for a developing world identification are 
improved when world symbolisms are in active competition 
with existing parochial expressions. The power of the world 
symbols can be increased by reducing the incessant use of 
national terms in classifying activities. Athletic competition 
on an intercity basis rather than on an internation basis 
would be useful in breaking down the national label. It 
should be Chicago versus New York or Berlin rather than 
United states versus Germany. Intercity art exhibits, inter¬ 
city university connections, intercity administrative arrange¬ 
ments can all undermine in some measure the potency of the 
nation. The imaginative redrawing of existing boundary 

lines to fit various rational purposes can add some plasticity 
to the existing arrangements.* 


The search for symbols which are expressive of common 
aspirations around the world emphasizes the local character 
of each culture trait. Shall we use the slogan “World Equal¬ 
ity of Income” and seek to equate the gifts of nature to the 
Pacific Islanders with the complex claims of the Western 
European worker for material and psychological income^ 
Shall we speak of the “World Minimum” and expect active 
sentiments to crystallize about it ? We might take advantage 
of the prestige of terms like “law” and sloganize the “World 
Legal Community.; Perhaps it is appealing technique to 

. I1 1 . f 1^ by arguing that the 

world legal community is prior to and superior to municipal 

law. Theories of natural law have been useful verbiage his¬ 
torically in advancing a novelty in the name of plausible 

Commumcatiorj^London loii C K nl k 

*Ki. p„;., fijss “irss’V'r 
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symbols, and a certain body of literature is already available 
for authoritative citation.* 

The friends of harmony in world affairs have sought to 
develop a demand for peace by stressing the horrors of war. 
The term war itself is treacherously ambiguous. Having 
regard to the prolonged uncertainties connected with 
Japanese operations in Manchuria in I93i> R is perhaps 
appropriate to distinguish between peaceful war and 
“warlike war,” the first being acts of violence whose legal 
christening is unclear. Since the friends of peace are desirous 
of changing the fact of organized violence rather than the 
nomenclature of international relations, the task is not to 

abolish war but to reduce violence. 

Can we reduce violence by portraying the horrors of 
violence? Freud has made plain in his Inhibition, Symptom, 
and Anxiety that fear reactions show both an affective out¬ 
burst and protective behavior. This pattern is stable whether 
the fear is aroused in the presence of dangers in the world 
outside, or whether it is precipitated by feai of a dangerous 
impulse which threatens to get beyond superego control. 
The first fear is “real fear” and the second is “neurotic 
fear.” Not infrequently the protective reactions to “neurotic 
fear” provoke counterprotective reactions by others in the 
real world, thus supplementing the internally aroused fear 
by corroborative dangers in the environment. 

The vivid presentation of the horrors of war appeals to 
the deepest drives of the personality toward explosive release 
in struggle. These impulses are sadistic and they secure 
partial gratification in the elaboration of the war fantasy 

* See Alfred Verdross, Die Einheit des rechtlichen Weltbildes auf Grundla^e der 
VolkerrechtsuerfAssung, Tubingen, 1913; Die Verjassung der Volkerrechtsgemein- 
schajt^ Vienna and Berlin, 1926. Sec Johannes Mattern, *'Problems of Method in 
International Law: Alfred Verdross’s “Concept of the Unity of the Legal Order on 
the Basis of the International Constitution," Analysis 6 of Methods in Social Science: 
A Case Book^ Editor S. A. Rice, Chicago, 1931. 
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itself, slipping by superego control on account of the pious 
horror with which the war fantasy is regarded. Concessions 
to the superego permit the indulgence of the id much as 
reforming zeal permits some reformers to approach and 
enjoy the contemplation of sexual and similar perversions. 
The destructive impulses of the person are not entirely 
gratified, but partially curbed, since the restrictive function 
of the superego is too strong to permit direct and full expres¬ 
sion. This tension between the id and the superego reveals 
itself in the insecurity of the personality. In turn this inse¬ 
curity may be partially relieved by projecting upon the 
outside world the danger from the inner impulses to destroy, 
treating the surroundings as constantly threatening. This 
adds the neurotic element to the real danger of violence in a 
world based on the assumption of violence. The person is 
prone to support defensive measures and hence to modify 
the real environment of others, in turn reacting upon his 
own environment and verifying the war danger. The postwar 
world is in many respects more militaristic than the world of 
1914, despite the vehemence of verbal protests against 
armament. The denunciation of war is more common than 
ever, the portrayal of the horrors of war is more dramatic 
than ever, yet preparations for war exceed overt preparations 
for peace. Many personalities are relieved from their own 
unconscious pleasure in contemplating the carnage of war by 
the act of denouncing war, and their excitement spreads 
general insecurity reactions which can be taken advantage 
of by those desirous of promoting “legitimate defense.”* 
Constant preoccupation with war and with armament calls 
attention to the role of war and arms in world politics, and 
heightens the value put upon armament as a measure of 
collective prestige. The effort to regulate arms according 
to fixed categories has not only shown how impossible are 

‘ See also Edward Glover, War, Sadism and Pacifism, London, 1933. 
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efforts at rigorous measurement, but has fostered the use 
of the ratio as an index of national status; notoriously Japan 
and Italy have made the “category” issue one of national 
“honor.” 

The incessant repetition of the danger and horror of war 
strengthens the assumption of inevitability and to this 
extent preserves the expectation of violence. The symbol of 
a person or a group is relatively explicit. But war shades into 
many forms of violence, and violence tapers off to comprise 
many means of coercion which though effective are not 
bloody. Since the preservation of any world regime would 
require the threat and the use of violence, the problem is not 
to elicit categorical renunciation of coerciveness, but to 
create a situation in which its use is a coordinated part of a 


total system of policy. 

The effort to attach sentiment to the symbols which 
support a specific procedure or agency for dealing with 
crises has so far led to dubious results. Energy has been 
expended on fostering loyalty to the League of Nations and 

to procedures of “ Inquiry,” “ Mediation, or Arbitration. 

It is important to remember that no procedure exists apart 
from an institutional order in which safety, income, and 
deference are distributed according to certain conventions. 
The League of Nations is composed of states whose inner 
structure reveals striking diversities, yet a majority of the 
states connected with the League are capitalistic powers who 
are unfriendly to the other association of states called the 
U.S.S.R. The ruling elites of the Leagued states are bound 
to protect the social patterns which enable them to stay on 
top of the heap; they are challenged inside their territories by 
proletarian socialism and outside by the U.S.S.R. If to 
strengthen the League is to strengthen capitalism during our 
historical epoch, and one regards capitalistic individualism as 
an anachronistic concession to human perversity, support 
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of the League is an act of immorality. The support of pro¬ 
cedures always occurs in a specific situation, and the support 
of procedures tends to preserve or to protect certain pyramids 
of safety, income, and deference, and to undermine others. 

The approach to world politics which undertakes to 

sentimentalize procedures, or various parochial agencies, 

assumes that human beings ought to accept order rather 

than justice as a value. But men are led by phantoms of 

justice and repelled by sterile demands for order; the cry 

for justice is a cry for self-realization in a world of many 

values. Proletarian socialism demands material equality anc 

portrays all history as converging toward a class-less society 

where all men are brothers and peace rules because justice 

has come. Utopias that move men are rich with the fruits of 

desire, and pacific as an incident to satiation. If Marx left 

his class-less society ambiguous in detail, he at least did not 

neglect to lay down the principle of justice which was alleged 
to guide it. 


The efforts to achieve order as a value rather than justice 
promises nothing but disillusionment. Pacifism has developed 

^ 1 .. i1 * . of maximal realiza¬ 

tion, to inflame the imaginations of mankind. Since there is 

no consensus on symbols of justice, the effort to proceed by 

gorifying a symbol of order distracts attention from the 

arger task of finding dreams of justice that can be exploited 

by self-appointed elites on behalf of a unified world order. 

ILl h T'T" P™-i-d some- 

national' ' democratic inter¬ 

to more prestige and wealth for the bourgeoisie. Proletarian 

men rich and some men poor, directing its appeal to the 

and o"b ■ ^"‘l^^tials and tenants who do not directly 
and obviously profit from “ free competition.” ^ 
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The demand for world order rather than justice appeals 
to the style of thinking which was current in Europe during 
the rise of the bourgeoisie. Woodrow Wilson was the most 
significant recent spokesman of the ideal which glorified 
“Law” instead of glorifying “Justice,” “Equality, Social¬ 
ization,” and “Bread.” Wilson was repeating the language 
of democratic internationalism which had helped the rising 


bourgeoisie to abolish inconvenient social formations, and to 
develop a competitive marketing game from which it 
profited. Wilson echoed the civilization of the last century; 
Lenin spoke for substantive justice in a changed world. 
Wilson was satisfied with formalities; Lenin went to the 
heart of the problem of establishing a uniform method of 
recruiting the elite in every country, sensing that without 
a consensus on symbols of justice, there can be no lasting 
peace.^ 

The development of a common cultural experience as a 
seed bed for the emergence of common symbols and prac¬ 
tices has proceeded but a little way. There are few common 
objects which enter into the daily life of millions in the 
world, and there are even fewer symbols of a world order 
which compete for loyalty with parochial and functional 
names and emblems. The distribution of culture traits 
around the world is random in the extreme. Tipped matches, 
postage stamps, smoking tobacco all enter into the environ¬ 
ment of millions; yet if one takes into account the interior of 
China or of Africa one is again reminded of the thinness of 
the contact among men. H. J. Laski was right in suggesting 
that a world postage stamp would be one of the few unifying 
symbols capable of entering into the lives of nearly all men 
everywhere. 


* For aspects of paci6sm sec Franz Kobler, Editor, Gewalt u. Gcwaltlosigkeiu 
Zurich, 1928; Leo Gross, Pazijismus und Imperialismus^ Leipzig, 193*; C. M. Case, 
Non-t}iohnt Coercion^ New York and London, 1923; Max Hildcbcrt Boehm,' Cosmo¬ 
politanism,” Encyclopaedia oj the Social Sciences^ 
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The absorption of the individual in the symbols and 
practices of his restricted culture can be somewhat neu¬ 
tralized by various techniques which are capable of laborious 
diffusion. When we talk of Washington as the “father of his 
country,” we may take occasion to observe that Lenin or 
Masaryk perform a similar function elsewhere. When we 
speak of the American Revolution, we may name other 
revolutions, such as the secession of the Swiss cantons from 
the control of the Hapsburgs. The habit of looking at every 
detail of the “we” symbol in terms of its representative 
character means that the we symbol is deprived of its 
utterly arbitrary uniqueness. The we symbol is a particular 
instance of general conditions which generate comparable 
results. This is the meaning of the scientific attitude, and 
the method of thinking just illustrated is that of functional 
equivalence. Conunuous pedagogical emphasis upon the 
search for the valid comparison with each detail of the we 
symbol does not primarily depend upon materials, but upon 
the development of technique on the part of the teaching 
profession. Certainly the creation of common world per¬ 
spectives can be greatly facilitated by the compilation of 
world histones No doubt the charting of the spread of 
culture traits like fire or the alphabet or the Christmas 
complex creates a mental set which assumes the complex 

0 doubt theories of civilization like those of Oswald 
Spengler m the Dec/tne of the West widen the configuration 
against which parochial details fall into tentative order. 
But such material ,s dead unless it is brought to living 
expression in the whole pedagogical and cLversational 
environment, rigorously and incessantly chastening exclusive 
pretensions. But the incorporation of the persofinto hi 
own cuhure proceeds so constantly that countertherap; 

W..o„ G. Walli, Cu,.ur., pp. n.. y.,,, 
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of this kind has but a modest chance of success in deflating 
the quick investment of the we symbol with uncritical 

evaluations.^ 

As an illustration of the degree to which one may be 
entangled in cultural presuppositions, it may be commented 
that the problem of unification has been discussed as if it 
were mainly a matter of choosing an external person or 
group enemy. But why take it for granted that the enemy 
must be a person or a group? May we not succeed in finding 
nonhuman enemies against whom to organize the animosities 
of mankind, and to create the situation appropriate to the 
growth of identification reactions around a universal 
symbol ? Do not the pathogenic micro-organisms extinguish 
more human lives every year than die of war? Are they not 
the deadly enemy of man ? We may dally with the idea of 
mobilizing the vast resources of Hollywood in uniting the 
world against pathogenic bacteria, against bugs. Imagine 
conspirative bugs, large, slimy conspirative bugs, planning 
their assaults upon the infant at the mother s breast, upon 
the maiden and the athlete, upon the statesman and the 
scientist, upon the toiler and the administrator. . . . 

It is thinkable that men will some day face a common 
disaster which is capable of uniting them in concerted 
eflForts to survive. Suppose that science should presently 

‘ Among the recent works in education, see D. A. Prescott, Education and 
International Relations^ Cambridge, 1930; La rhiiion des manuels scolaires^ Inter¬ 
national Institute for Intellectual Cooperation, Paris, 1932; Florence B. Bocckel, 
Between IRar and Peace, New York, 1928; and the list of educational organizations 
in J. E. Harley, International Understanding, Stanford, 1931. For fundamental 
material on the growth of the idea of world organization, consult Jacob Ter Meulen, 
Der Gedanke der Intemationalen Organisation in seiner Entwicklung, 2 vols., The 
Hague, 1917, 1929; A. C. F. Beales, The History of Peace, New ^ork, 1931; Fr* 
Meinecke, IVeltburgertum and Nationalstaat, Seventh Edition, Munich, 1928. 
For a case report on world opinion, see Ludwig Waldccker, Die Stellung der men- 
schlichen Gesellsehajt zum Volkerbund, Berlin, 193^* On the historiographers 
approach, see Ferdinand Schevill, “Voltaire, Historian of Civilization and Ex¬ 
ponent of Rationalism," Methods in Social Science, Analysis 29, S. A. Rkc, Editor, 
Chicago, 1931. 
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discover that the germ plasm of every species loses us 
capacity to reproduce us pattern every ten millionth genera¬ 
tion, and that mankind is confronted by this loss of structure 
un ess treated by a special immunizing process developed by 
a small body of specialized investigators. In the presence 
of this common threat, those who had a monopoly of relief 
ntight exploit their position to unify mankind. But not 
necessanly so; the privileged may fall out among them¬ 
selves. T ose who are elevated to positions of great power 
may for the time being have few worlds to conquer, and those 
who are not able to externalize their aggressions along the 
accustomed lines may turn them against symbols clLly 
onnected with the personality, especially against one 
another Minority elements among the 61 ite will seek to 

::LT a^erT f ^ 

and the . uT process 

and the conflict will become eeneraliypH ;n^ i ’ 

channels. The older elite hvT revolutionary 

perhaps by tempting the population with "bread ind 

circuses" vtolates the ideal of leadership reelses t 

control of the superego upon anti.authori^rian act' 'nd' 
legitimizes tevolutlon. In this sense m.. ’ ^ 

tevolution are fundamentalist drfv to n str'T" 

.f«: in;i^:::::: «-ofucio»s ri 

they run their ronrc#= k i • in personalities; 

which betrayed them; and'"they end'T h” 

authorities with new symbols and new ™d« o°f7® “ 
themselves. ^ P^i*petuating 

Technological progress may advance with <t i, • 

reduce mZTr 

n^ory B^oks Adams, m 
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human race to robots by infecting them with diseases which 
leave them competent to perform various routine tasks in a 
constant state of happy euphoria. Indeed, an Austrian 
physician some time ago proposed that if society could 
infect most of its members with silly dementia, most of 
the dirty work could be done by the happy dements. Of 
course the non-innoculated may continue to generate hos¬ 
tilities against one another, gradually reducing the survivors 
until, perhaps, but a single conscious being is left in full 
possession of his faculties, and he might become so resentful 
of the happy dements that he would at last inoculate 
himself and end the tale of man in a universal chuckle. 

If we had complete ingenuity in applying our technical 
ability, we might remove the frictions of society by creating 
a situation in which everybody sits on top of some pyramid 
of deference. Somebody can be the champion card shark, 
glass sculptor, or tree sitter of all the world. The number 
of traits of the human body which can be matters of deference 
is practically inexhaustible, and the number of operations 
which can be accorded prestige is infinite. 

Some patterns of behavior are relatively overrated at the 
present time in society, and the problem would be to devalue 
them. Administration, whether in business or government, 
is such an overrated operation. We might diminish the 
prestige of administration by attaching all sorts of negative 
symbols to such acts; but of course we should have to set 
one group of administrators busy devaluing the rest. No 
doubt we should stimulate the abandonment of the old 
ideal of making philosophers kings by debasing the ideal 
of kingship itself as a colossal impertinence, an unjustifiable 
narcissistic indulgence. From one point of view agitators 
and organizers who elicit deference reactions from their 
contemporaries are the scullery maids of all work who keep 
up an illusion of importance by shouting noisily over the 
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back fences at one another. Looking after an enterprise of 
some sort >s one of those things to be done without creating 
a disturbance; the enterprise is instrumental to private 
andfintimate values, and has no business being an end in 

Such speculative solutions of our task of unity may be 
just as practical” as the ‘•practicable” ideas, iftheprac 
ticable Ideas fail, as they have failed so consistently in the 
past. But returning to more orthodox ruts of analysis 
we may consider some of the problems connected with the’ 

spread of rival mythologies in the modern world. Catholi 
cj^sm democratic internationalism, and communism are the 

much of the extra-European world. Marxist symbolism has 
been expanding with all the vitality of a great'constructive 
force in human history, and this diffusion has been traced 

rueM ^ ^y-bohe 

cture. Marxism outcompeted simple trade unionism 

cooperation, and utopian socialism during the last Tnt r^ 

and IS today the most pretentious biddef for Inive^ 

ceptance as the basis for a stable world order 

borne of the restrictions upon the spread of Marxism in 
k pas. and ,n ,he p„b,b|, 

reasla'brw r‘ “ 

easonably well among wage earners, bn. failed to seenre 
durable snppor. among .he rank and file of .he m dd e 
classes. Capnalism ha, shown great cat,rci,v , , 

™.crial eonfignrarions which separate r i X™: 

X n a“"'“■"cuts sustain fdeological 
which disDlav all fh.i ■ , ^ formations 

-d XLr::ti:et:Se::x.sr*“ ■“ •" 
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The future of Marxism as the principal unifying myth 
may depend upon its capacity to win the middle classes. I 
say this without dogmatism, because it is possible that those 
revolutionary strategists are correct who say that owing to 
their accumulated timidities, the middle classes can be 
scared like sheep in a revolutionary crisis. From this point 
of view the task of revolution is to keep the revolutionary 
symbol (“ communism ”) pure of entangling taints with words 
like “socialism” or “social democracy,” and to develop a 
band of professional and active revolutionaries who can leap 
to the lead in the revolutionary crises which are inevitable 
as the fundamental conflicts in capitalistic society emerge. 
From this point of view middle class support, though not 

to be spurned, is not to be courted. 

Some recent events have cast doubt upon the validity of 
this analysis. The middle classes of Italy and of Germany 
have not been sheep but lions; they or their sons have fought 
vigorously for Fascism against proletarianism. They have 
been materially “proletarianized,” but they have swung 
to the symbols of nationalism and patriotism, furnishing 
the blood and much of the money for conservative move¬ 
ments directed against Russian Marxism. The middle 
classes have played active, positive roles, and it may there¬ 
fore be more important than formerly assumed to win them 
for Marxism if Marxism is to win the world. 

The activism of the middle classes is no wholly new phe¬ 
nomenon. Although it is not possible to demonstrate in 
absolute figures that the middle classes of Austria or of 
Germany were worse off at the turn of the century than 
they were before, it is undeniable that their relative prestige 
had dwindled with the improved position of the organized 
wage earners and the expansion of the upper levels of the 
bourgeoisie. Since the declining position of the small bour¬ 
geoisie meant that claims for deference from the social 
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environment were not ^ k' • 

. . . 6 tinea, the resulting resentments 

and insecurities modified the whole reactivity level of the 

CJ ^ss* 

Denials of deference release tremendous hostilities against 
the environment, and the personalities involved remain 
insecure until they have worked out positive means of 
expressing themselves. Since the eclipse of the small bour¬ 
geoisie took place gradually, personality stresses were widely 
distrj^buted; there was little of the frantic sense of urgency 
which arose during the crises of postwar inflation. But these 
insecurities were sufficient to create the receptivities favor- 
ble to various mass movements. In German Austria a 
strong anti-Jewish, pro-Germanic agitation fostered the 
pohtical career of Lueger in Vienna, and many of the theories 
and tactics of this mo’^ement were later revived by Adolf 
y Kkr who was intimately acquainted with it durmg his 

The recrudescence of the anti-Jewish movement was a 

general phenomenon over Europe during the later years of 
e nineteenth century, and its stronghold was in the small 

^ generated by a declining role in societv 

could be diverted from capitalism by stressing Jewish high 

hach member of the class 
experiences in his own oersonalirv tU ' 
arise from u ■ P fhe insecurities which 

tion of th the rational, calculating func¬ 
soc, which is here taken .„L 4ic:WcU wt 

Chicago, 1933. Training m Germany^ 
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bourgeoisie is the small shopkeeper who is married, has a 
small family, whose wife does the housework and possibly 
aids in the business. In order to etch a clear and serviceable 
picture, the numerous variations on the pattern to be found 

in different environments will not be described.* 

The economic situation necessary for the small bourgeois 
is one which arouses his expectation of rising in the value 
hierarchy by means of planned individual effort. It is this 
which strengthens the role of the ego, necessitating the re¬ 
adaptation of impulses with continuous reference to their 
serviceability in achieving definite conscious goals. 

One of the activities which is consciously fostered is work, 
which is regularity m the performance of nonspecifically 
sexual acts through which claims are established on society 
for safety, income, and deference.^ 


> From the voluminous literature on the position of the middle classes^ great and 
small the following may be indicated: Theodor Geiger, Die soziale Schkhtungdes 
deut/chen Volkes, Stuttgart, 1931: Werner Sombart, Der Bourgeois, Munich, 1920; 
Max Weber, Gesammelte Aujsdtie zur Religionssoziohgie, 3 vols., Tubingen, 1922 
(Vol. I translated as The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, London, 
1930); R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, London, 1926; S. Kra- 
cauer,’ Die Angestellten, Frankfurt, 1930; articles of recent years in Die Tat; 
Roberto Michels, Probleme der Sozialphilosophie, Leipzig, 1914; Bruno Archibald 
Fuchs, Der Geist der burgerlich-kapitalistischen Gesellschaft, Munich, 1914; B. 
Groethuysen, Origines de I’esprit bourgeois en France, Paris, 19^7* Rtirt Wicdcnfeld, 
Das personliche im modemen Unternehmertum, Leipzig, 19^^! Felix Pinner (Frank 
Fassland), Deutsche Wirtschaftsfukrer, Charlottenburg, 1925; F. W. Taussig. 
Inoentors and Moneymakers, New York, 1915, F. W. Taussig and C, S. Joslyn, 
American Business Uaders, New York, 1932; Helen R. Wright, “Captains of 

Industry,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 

On the use of psychoanalysis in connection with the problem in hand, I have 
profited from the examination of a manuscript on Fascism by Dr. Wilhelm Reich, 
psychoanalyst, of Berlin, published as Massenpsychologie des Fojmmuj, Copen¬ 
hagen, Prague, and Zurich, 1933. On methodological points my views arc in many 
respects parallel to those of Erich Fromm, ' Ueber Methode und Aufgabe cincr 
analytischen Sozialpsychologie,” Zeitschrift fur Sozialforschung, 1 (193^)’ ^^” 54 * 
Die Entwicklung des Christusdogmas, Vienna, 1931. A Marxist article hostile to 
psychoanalysis is W. Jurinetz, “Psychoanalyse und Marxismus,” Unter dem 
Banner des Marxismus, 1 (1925): 90-133. 

* Exception should be made for prostitutes and dependent partners in loveless 

marriages. 
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Thrift IS the cautious spending and careful accumulation 
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for self-control against wayward sexual, assertive, and 
mendacious impulses. Anxieties and guilt feelings can be 
exorcised by the solemn performance of a ritual which 
projects the burden of guilt upon an external symbol, and 
heightens the sense of importance in the whole cosmic 
scheme. Aggressive morality consists in attacking manifes¬ 
tations in the environment which constitute temptations to 
the inhibited life of the individual. Self-protection by escape 
from a disturbing situation, or self-protection by driving 
away the disturbing features of a situation, are means of 
preserving ego and superego control. 

The life of cautious calculation in the primary world 
predisposes the person to grandiosity in relation to secondary 
symbols. The inhibitions on aggressiveness facilitate the 
projecting of much animosity onto the outside world; the 
“Devil” or the “Jews” are treated as conspirative enemies 
intent on undermining the righteous or the loyal. The 
chastening of direct assertion also facilitates identification 
with grandiose we symbols that live glamourously cour¬ 
ageous and successful careers. Such a movement for senti¬ 
mentalized expansionism as that fostered by the Pan-German 
League in prewar Germany gained a disproportionate share 
of its strength among small bourgeois storekeepers, clerks, 
and intellectuals.* The millennial dream of the kingdom of 
God on earth is a fantasy of imperialistic success which has 
appealed to the middle classes. 

Since the small bourgeois business man hopes to rise, his 
gaze is directed toward his “ betters,” and he tends to copy 
the externals of the people who are further up the pyramid 
of income and deference than he. The desire to be received 
(recognized) by those in better positions meets with chronic 
rebuff, which is partly revenged by snobbishness toward 
manual toilers. This process of withdrawal and of distinc- 

* Mildred S. Wertheimer, The Pan-German Leaguey New York, 1924. 
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■ion from economic and social competitors increases tlte 
degree to whmh the small bourgeois group objective!, differs 
from them. For purposes of display, the wife is sometimes 
kept from mcome-producmg activities outside the home ' 
and hence she becomes preoccupied with impressing the 
envmonment b, hypercleanliness, good cooking, successful 

d“ses""'”*’ ” "PP" 

Intimacy of contact is fostered among members of the 
famdy. The women are brought tnto constant touch with the 
chddren. working ou, their own frustrations (in the seaua 
and the pubhc sphere) on the children, worrying about their 
food, health, masturbator, practices, and manners, and in 
pneral subjecting the children to overinterference. This 
f.™ s the development of a maternal superego which 
s full of taboos great and small. Children are kept in the 
home so they will “amount to something” and avoid evil 
companions. The constant contact among membe; of tie 
small famdy afford ever, opportunity to intensify the 
ftdipus situation Rivalries are heightened among parents 
for the response of the children, and among the chfidren f„I 
msponse from the parents. Parents oscillate between over 

native to the prohibited forms of libidinal eapressi.n d 

o 1 T"'”? “"">"'1? niym 

ah ad’'*a''J“ ' ™P«'»"« °f getting 

h ad and amounting to something.” The deprivation! 

land of '» "■' promised 

and of fame and success. Self-control and discipline are 

wa^ to power over others. The cult of self-controfr I am 

S« Thorstein Veblen. mory of Uisure Cass, New Yoric, ,899. 
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captain of my soul”) is libidinized as an auxiliary to success. 
Those who can exercise self-control are distinctive people; 
they are the born rulers of the earth, for they shall ulti¬ 
mately inherit the earth. If one is not shiftless, lazy, weak, 
undisciplined, all things shall be added unto him. The symbol 
of the future is defined in the experience of the developing 
child to include great potentialities for wealth and defer¬ 
ence; the child develops a claim on the future for indulgent 
consideration as a reward for suffering renunciations in the 
present. Faith is deeply implanted in the benevolent inten¬ 
tion of the future to reward abstinence, work, thrift, and 

humility. 

An essential part of the outfit of the small bourgeois busi¬ 
ness man is enough language to handle human relations. 
Language is particularly important to him, because he needs 
it to out-argue his customers, and to master the verbal 
forms of acceptable social intercourse. The argumentative, 
persuasive role of language casts his speech in a dialectical 
pattern. Is not his commodity just as good as the brand 
mentioned by the customer? The utility of language as a tool 
of eliciting response creates great deference for language and 
for all who can use it well; hence there is provided an appreci¬ 
ative audience for small bourgeois intellectual types like 
the little lawyer, preacher, teacher, lecturer, and journalist. 
Dialectical displays are more keenly appreciated than linguis¬ 
tic performances which involve description or appreciation. 

The foregoing analysis is sufficient to show why the crisis 
of adolescence is peculiarly intense in the small bourgeois 
family. The close emotional contact among the parents and 
the children in an atmosphere of constant discipline makes 
for the maximum of turbulence when maturing sexual and 
social processes culminate. The incessant supervision, the 
endless challenges to ambition and self-control, the stuffiness 
of the environment put the most severe stresses upon the 
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growing potency of the youth who is passing through the 
quick changes bordering on adulthood ^ 

So severe is the crisis of adolescence that we should ex„c, 
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from bourgeois families is notorious, and has already been 
referred to in discussing the role of the intellectual worker 
in modern culture. The cult of the hero thrives as a means of 
gratifying deep emotional urges for submissiveness to a sym¬ 
bol of omniscience and omnipotence, and of restoring a relation 
to a personal symbol (the parent) which increasing reality 
critique has destroyed (omniscience is no longer imputed to 
the father). 

When we consider the success of protest symbols in at¬ 
tracting the support of so many small bourgois intellectuals, 
the movement toward the “right on the part of the small 
bourgeoisie as a whole appears paradoxical. Certainly the 
schematic and dialectical use of language by Marx smacks 
much more of the middle classes from which Marx came 
than of the proletariat in whose name he spoke; the pro¬ 
letarians are essentially direct actionists and have a mini¬ 
mum of patience with the tortuosities of the intellectual. 
Insofar as the wage earners share the psychology of the 
small bourgeois they are not proletarian, and it is notorious 
how readily the small bourgeois pattern perpetuates and 
rejuvenates itself in the “labor movement. A little verbal 
radicalism and the individual lands a niche for himself in the 
party bureaucracy, or the city council, or the cooperative 
society, or the trade union, or the party paper, and cautiously 
adapts himself to preserving income and deference with a 

minimum of risk. 

Is there any way to disintegrate the middle classes as a 
whole more readily for the benefit of the proletarian my¬ 
thology which might unite mankind? Certainly the present 
practice of insulting and intimidating them has strengthened 
fascism. Is it worth while to show that the revolutionary 
state of the socialists is the only one where able organ¬ 
izers and technicians are given security and scope, the only 
society in which the road to reward for eflfort is open, where 
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it cannot be shut off by the erratic malcoordination of the 
St economy? Can the „pp„b„„„, epithet "the 
bourgeoisie be dropped or redefined, and can symLls be 
coined with wh.h the desired persons can readiNTden .f^ 
and through wh.ch linkages can be established with rhe’ 

whole of p,o etar,an,sm ? Small bourgeois enterprisers de 
No doubt the most vulnerable Sank of the bourgeoisie is 
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task of winning over the bourgeois groups, or even of neutral¬ 
izing a substantial fraction of them, is insoluble. The success 
of several patriotic movements lends support to this view.^ 

Indeed, one may be led to reformulate the problem by 
examining the profound similarities between the trends of 
events in Russia, Italy, and Germany. Who gains by the 
centralized dictatorship which is in transition toward a 
socialist state? The answer appears to be: the skilled^ those 
who sacrifice to acquire 
the socialist state (as distinguished from the hypothetical 
socialist society), differences in material reward are tolerated, 
although huge money incomes are no longer permitted to 
financiers, industrialists, merchants, and landlords. 

This suggests that the socialistic ideal is, in fact, the ideal 
of the lesser bourgeoisie, springing from resentment at the 
capitalistic distortion of the relation between reward and 
sacrifice exhibited in the rise of plutocracy. Sentimentally 
bound to the terminology of the French revolution, merging 
imperceptibly into the plutocracy, the lesser bourgeoisie 
has been notoriously deficient in self-consciousness. Some of 
its members, like Marx, who reacted against the plutocratic 
results of the first bourgeois revolution, frustrated in their 
efforts to arouse the middle class to united action, appealed 
to the “proletariat.” But the true proletarian does noi: sacri¬ 
fice to acquire a complex skill. The rallying symbol, the 
“proletariat,” was an overgeneralization of the protest, 
exactly as the “rights of man” overgeneralized the protest 
of the most potent ultimate beneficiaries of the French 
revolution. The Russian elite is a skilled elite. 


technique. In the dictatorship and 


^ For sensitive psychological pictures of the “patriotic societies,“ see Vicki 
Baum, Fehme^ Berlin, 1926; E. v. Salomon, Die Gedchteten (by one involved in the 
Rathenau murder); for systematic details, E. J. Gumbcl, Verrdter verfallen der 
Fehme!^ Berlin, 1929. On revolutionary propaganda-strategy, sec especially Lenin, 
fVhat Is to Be Donet^ New York, 1928, 
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tion of the simple dominant patterns of an epoch in civiliza¬ 
tion. Possibly all that we have treated as historic capitalism 
may exemplify the tendency toward the externalization of 
fantasy which has characterized our society since the later 
Middle Ages. The manipulation of natural power resources, 
the handling of men and machines according to pecuniary 
calculations, and the dispersion of control among many 
atomized entities are modern details of a complex division 
of activity which has been facilitated by the externalizing 

of fantasy. 

There is nothing new in the play of fantasy for persons or 
civilizations. The fantasy life of the infant and child proceeds 
with a minimum of regard for the external reference of sym¬ 
bols. When the developing individual learns to distinguish 
rather clearly between symbols with and without external 
references, he is said to discipline the flood of inner fantasy 
by means of that continuous reference back and forth to the 
external which is called the reality principle. 

In the culture that we know best the rearrangement of 
inner experience has become intimately connected with overt 
materializations. Each externalization may continue within 
the environment of the originator and of others as a continu¬ 
ing stimulus to attention and action. The remolding of the 
environment into multitudinous subdivisions vastly increases 
the possible foci of attention, thus redefining the milieuoi 
those in each new matrix. The division of attention special¬ 
izes the experiences of persons dealing with environment, 
initiating further rearrangements of environment, which in 
turn differentiate the foci of attention, and instigate fuither 
rearrangements of experience and then of environment. The 
whole labyrinth of subdivided activity which we call modern 
culture has thus grown up through the generations as a 
complex interplay between fantasies and externalizations. 
As fantasies are externalized, the symbols related to the 
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environment are redeSned in rerme of expectations, demands 
and .dent,(icattons, and complex relations arise amon. these 
^mbds as well as among the various external formations, 

* 1* • .. occurs the con- 

current spec.ahzafon of the psychological orientations 

.nterreated with .t; this implies growing complexity of 

technology, science, language, gesture, personality trait. 

The dialectical relation between fantasy and environment 
h^as been much less intense in other cultures than our own 
Our extraversmn of fantasy may be contrasted with the 
introversion of fantasy in some oriental cultures. Possibly 
the future historian will be able to trace the subtle formation 
and the delicate elaboration of the western pattern, even 
discerning the critical moments when it began to diverge sig¬ 
nificantly from the lines of development in the eastern Lid 
One result 0 the externalizing of fantasy in our civilization 
has been discipline in the special pattern of thinking which we 
call analytical. The play of fantasy has been continually 
subordinated to the material world. The goal of fantasy has 
steadily become the forecasting of sequences in the material 
environment. The role of hypothesis is to prefigure reality 

which stand for routines in externality. If the individual 
thinker disdains the empirical reference, his expressions may 
e recast by others, who desire to observe “Nature” directly^ 
he direct disciple of Nature may request the rearranger of 
very abstract symbols to direct him where to look, as then 
the modern experimentalist comes to the mathematical 
physicist for “tips.” Sometimes the symbol arrangers have 
structures prepared in advance which serve the ends of the 
dmect observers of circumscribed details of Nature. It will 

elided K ;^"thematicians elaborated non-Eu- 

clidean geomemes before experimentalists recognized any 

for them m furnishing clues in their quest for order il 
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the material world. The prestige of the analytical pattern 
of thought is due to the receptivities which have been de¬ 
veloped for any expedient which could furnish “leads** 
for the discovery of routines in nature which might be pres¬ 
ently utilized in partially remodeling the environment. 

An act of analysis is finished when terms are used to relate 
to configurations and the relations are corroborated. The 
symbol arranger at one moment in his autobiography states 
relations among terms which refer to configurations, and he 
may later in his autobiography so relate himself to a con¬ 
figuration that he regards this subsequent act of relation as 
forecast in the terms developed in his previous autobiographi¬ 
cal episode. The theorist may himself refrain from 
corroborative observation, this function being performed 
by other specialists. 

The cumulative deference paid to the analytical pattern 
in the western world is attributable to its success in further¬ 
ing the incessant rearrangement of the environment. Fantasy 
has been made a slave of externality in order that externality 
might be mastered by fantasy; it is masochistic toward 
reality in the beginning in order that it may be sadistic 
toward reality in the end. Yet so universal has become 
this subserviency to reality that it may lose its capacity for 
creative mastery. 

Indeed, one of the striking phases of modern culture in the 
west is the turning of the analytic pattern toward fantasy 
itself. So imperious is the analytic mode of thought that it 
has sought to locate the position of an act of fantasy in the 
larger configuration which includes all significant acts of 
previous and subsequent fantasy. Special modes of using the 
fantasy life have been devised to expedite this process by 
bringing relevant data to the focus of attention. This is the 
significance of the free-fantasy procedure of Freud. The 
fantasy relations are themselves embedded within physio- 
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surrounding environment are devalued by the mere act 
of being placed in perspective, and the internalized environ¬ 
ment (the superego formation) is steadily deprived of its 
categorical imperatives. The superego structure generates 
anxieties as the means of preserving its control, and of 
maintaining resistances against the expression of incom¬ 
patible impulses. As a means of reducing these insecurities, 
the person may dash into the manipulation of the personal 
or material environment, or develop a number of compromise 

formations involving his own body (symptoms). 

The profound effect of the analytic pattern in producing 
personal insecurity has been obscured thus far in western 
culture by the prominence of other sources of adjustive 
stress. The expanding subdivision of the environment has 
generated all sorts of difficulties, since novelty breeds 
uncertainty and precipitates conflicts of conscience. The new 
matrices created by technical innovation offer special foci 
of attention and new opportunities for the conscious pursuit 
of what are held to be values. Often the acts necessary to 
preserve or to extend claims to safety, income, and deference 
violate the categorical imperatives of the earlier and simpler 
social order which are implanted during infancy and child¬ 
hood as the superego. The superego undertakes to preserve 
its hegemony with characteristic blindness, usually mani¬ 
festing itself in self-punishing reactions. The new environ¬ 
ments not only require new ego adjustments, but often fail 
to supply external reenforcements of the superego, leaving 

the conscience without support. 

The difficulties which are inevitably connected with 
adjusting interpersonal relations in new and poorly under¬ 
stood environments are thus complicated by the existence of 
inner conflicts which generate insecurities. Insecure people 
are pitted over against one another under circumstances 
which foster the prompt reactivation of primitive modes of 
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been mentioned about modern culture. The spectacular 
consequences of the expansion of technology in generating 
insecurity have too often been stressed to the exclusion of the 
influence of the analytic pattern of thought. Since few 
persons can long endure the anxieties coincident to the in¬ 
cessant application of analysis to the “sacred ego,” the 
analytic procedure strengthens activistic tendencies toward 
the environment. As the analytic process taps ever deeper 
sources of anxiety, the urge to flee into dogmatism, activism, 

and collectivism becomes intensified. 

Yet the abolition of the analytic pattern is improbable, 
so deeply is it connected with modern civilization. Even the 
rejection of free inquiry, of science, of individualism, and 
the glorification of anti-intellectualism, of faith, of obedience, 
of leadership, of community cannot prevail against it. As 
long as we retain our technology, we retain the prototype 
capable of perpetuating the analytic habit of mind, and 
incapable of preventing its extension to the internal sequence 
of subjective events. The only sure and drastic cure would 
be the annihilation of the material environment which has 
been created and renewed through the discovery and the 

rearrangement of the routines of reality. 

The partial application of the technique of analysis gener¬ 
ates insecurities which may be reduced by the reaffirmation 
of the prevailing ideology, or by the affirmation of a new 
utopia. Hence the passivity of contemplation passes quickly 
to the activism of demands on reality. Those who specialize 
on contemplation may be sufficiently active to stimulate 
self-analysis in others, the effect of which is to generate con¬ 
tradictions to contemplation. Listeners or readers may 
introject, in some slight degree, the pattern of recurring 
self-scrutiny, but if they have been exposed to a culture which 
is well supplied with activistic ways of abolishing inner 
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anxiety, the resulting insecurities are presently assuaged by 
new contacts with the environment. ^ 

Such contradictions between a little contemplation and a 

quick dash into reality were acutely exhibited during the 

stresses of the postwar years. It is of the utmost importance 

to distinguish carefully between mere autism and reflective 

thought. The heightened introspectionism of many per 

sonahties who have been deprived of deference or income 

IS wholly autistic: moods run the gamut from despondency to 

ecstasy, and fantasies scale the heights of grandiosity or 

plumb the bogs of self-deprecation. Self-analysis involves 

the use of reflective thought in placing the self in relationship 

to other events, including the past of the subjective sequence 

the physiolopcal sequence, and the interpersonal sequence! 

Details which are available at the focus of waking attention 

must be constantly reconsidered in the light of the total 
context. 


Much of the introspectionism of man is aggressively 

toned, and means that the destructive tendencies formerly 

externalized with reference to the environment are turned 

back against the primary self-symbol. The individual may 

make little progress in the direction of insight, in the con- 

templatmn of the self from all points of view, and in the 

integration of the several components of the reactive system 

into a serenely functioning totality. When the turning away 

from reality is neurotic rejection and not self-analysis, the 

individual may quickly return to revengeful contact with 

the world by way of the prompt acceptance of some set of 
readily accessible symbols and practices. 

The self-preoccupation of many middle class personalities 
has had little to do with self-analysis. Introspectionism has 
often heightened the stresses within the personality system 
and favored drastic resolution by way of patriotism or’ 
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some program of utopianism. In some degree self-analysis 
as a technique is usually connected with self-attack, and 
the destructive components of the operation may become so 
intensified that escape into action seems an imperative 

alternative to suicide.' 

AlthouEh the initial consequence of the analytic pattern 
of thought has been to reenforce activism m relation to 
environLnt, the final outcome may be passivity. Perhaps 
the steady application of the analytic pattern to the ego 
will steadily devalue the importance of the symbols with 
external reference and value the process of contemplating 
rhe symbols with internal reference, insmunng in occidental 
culture the sustained inttospectionlsm which is a distinguish¬ 
ing mark of some oriental cultures. Possibly the approaching 
phase in the dialectic of the material and the .d»lopcal 
involves renunciation of the material m favor of the ideo¬ 
logical, owing to the application to the analysis of the ego of 
the ordering procedures developed in relation to the 


environment.^ . /• r u j 

Should the present externalizing of fantasy be reversed, 
there are no known limits to which the internalization of 
fantasy may reach. The locating of a given symbol in relation 
to its context means placing it in the postnatal hfb sequence 
but this need not be the end of the quest. The prenatal 
history of the person occurred when he was less individual¬ 
ized” as a member of the species; indeed, he was closer 

. On some aspects of these matters, see the writer's " Psychology of Hitlerism,” 

generated by the growing burden of inhibition, adumbrated by Freud in Cwlmlion 

and Us Lcomsms, New York. .930. The depths from which ^ 

have but recently been tentatively plumbed in our culture. On the anxi ty 

problem.” see the magistral works of Freud. The lead in 

study of the neuroses to world politics was taken by Miss C E. Playne. An mte^t 
ing appeal to his fellow doctors to cure war by individual treatment is 
nLeE VindMu dans la vU socials cn Imps dc paix cl cn Icmps dc guerre, 

sur la jociolop^ midicaU^ Paris* cir. 19 ^ 5 ' 
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.0 the prespecies history of bi„l„g,„| develop™,,, .„d „ 
the prebtologtcl ph.se, of general evolution. The free 
fantasy methods o Freud were used by him to render adult' 
events clear a relation to the life sequence, and this or 
vartous aumhary techniques, may be applied in order to 
reacvate the earher prenatal, prespeeies, prebiologie.l 

configurations just referred to. ^ 

If the result of the application of the analytic pattern to 
the ego ,s ulttmate y to devalue symbols of esternal reference 
and to absorb the individual in autistie operations the 
ptaallehsm w.th the philosophy and practice of Buddha 

mp“ri'e' ddh" 

compared Buddhistic training and psychoanalysis.! He 
observes that both Freud and Buddha emphasise the 
overcoming of affective resistance and of narcissism in 
order to facilitate the recollection instead of the ' “til 

h F ‘er reactions. But there are profound differences 
between Freud and Buddha, reflecting the “insurmountable” 
differences between Indian and European cultures 

“S'—HSS 

I see no reason for assuming that this culture contrast is 
nsurmountable. The analytic pattern has been but recently 
tended to the ego in our civilization, and the early psycho^ 
analysts were constrained to compromise with theff^eLlier 
cuhural condidonings by preservLg activism toward the 
environment. There is no logical place to quit analyzing 
IS there a universal psychological limit to the process’ 

W The Biological Meaning of 

Nation, September ej. ip^.X^dt 
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If o„, prognosis proves to be correct and a trend toward 
the internal,zing of fantasy through the apphc.t.on of the 
analytic pattern to the ego develops, it will differ in some 
tespicts from Buddhism. The process wd not be accom 
panted by the moralistic and preferential Oocabulajy of 
Lddha. It will use the object,vistic language of the West. 
Psychoanalysis was introduced by a physician in one of the 

lu, culture had come to prefer certain kinds of communica- 
tions to be made. The material brought to the focus of 
attentiorr during the free fantasy phases wdl be the object 

of analytical characterization during the phases of full 

"w'rrmber of possible compromise formations 
between activism and passivism is prodigious, the net 
effect of the psychoanalytic approximation toward the 
Buddhistic pattern may be to favor the appearance of a 
provisional synthesis of eastern and western culture ele- 
Lnts. The synthesis will not be by way of the ego thinker 
Tpicted by Bernard Shaw in Back to Methuselah; thinker 
must have special technique at his command in order to 
bring to the focus of attention many of the data which are 
Lomatically excluded by the ordinary habits of directed 

thought. 

We have reached a provisional stopping place in the 
configurative analysis of world politics and personal in- 
securky. Although the present study has been devoted o 
clarifying the standpoint rather than urging t e va i y 
of specific applications, the search for correct orientation 
in the continuum which includes the future as well as the 
past has led to some tentative findings about the social 
origins, special skills, psychobiological traits, subjective 
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outlooks and distinguishing methods of emerging world 

The social origins of the 41ite which seized and retains 
power m Russ,a are non-plutocratic and non-aristocratic 

■ ^ revolution has 

ntens.fied the contradictions between the bourgeoisie and 

t er social forniations throughout the world, and within 

the bourgeoisie, between the middle-income groups and the 

p utocracy; but the principal long-run effect within semi 

socialized states will probably be to shift the dialectic of 

development from the class struggle to the skill struggle 

with I "^7 Hr fconnection 
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ote elites of violence and propaganda. As the govern- 
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otS Th ^ <:onduct to themselves and 

offiers. The quantity of propaganda is not a functLn of 

dictatorship or democracy, but of the number of people 

be coordinated in action, and of the material and^ideo 
logical differences among them If dir^-a^nt• K' 
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sents rather an effort at self-aggression than at seif-orienta- 
tion The acute anxieties which attend processes of self- 
analysis precipitate frantic rushes into reality; hence a little 
contemplation may breed its immediate contradiction. Our 
complex material environment is a residue of past exter- 
na izations of fantasy. The analytic pattern of thought which 
has been stereotyped in the process has recently been ex 
tended to the ego, eliciting profound cravings for^ certainty 

"7p-ivis„ 

Zern of r T ' <^-^-dictions, since the analytic 
p ttern of thought can perpetuate itself and threat-^n the 

rnZdZr" ^ ' -iron! 

Since changing methods of the 61ite depend upon the 
conations of survival, the present tension between propa 
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Under constant provocation from counterpropaganda and 
from the diversifying potentialities of the human organism 
dictatorships may be expected to retain and even to extend 
their r'eliance upon supplements to propaganda. If responses 
elicited by symbol management are unstable, Physiological 
methods may be employed to add to their durability. The 
new age of physiology in politics may be expected to amph y 
the cruder dialectic of missiles and missives with the methods 
of sterilization and inoculation. Machiavelh, M. D., there¬ 
fore will become a more distinctive figure as contradictions 
sharpen and new knowledge is drawn into the struggle against 


dissent. ^ l 

The statements which have been offered about the com¬ 
position of the 61ite and their methods have been developed 
in connection with the application of two supplementary 
modes of analysis and attitudes of mind to the problem of 
correct self-orientation in the all-embracing continuum in 
which we find our unfolding way. Both developmental and 
equilibrium modes of analysis, and contemplative and 
manipulative attitudes of approach, are comprehended 
within the configurative method of political orientation. The 
provisional findings of the present will be constantly re¬ 
considered in the light of new details about the past, and 


new emergents through the future. , , , , 

Special attention has been given to the developmental 

hypothesis that our present is a transition between the last 
world revolution and that next one, between the emergence 
of the proletariat in the name of socialism and the appear¬ 
ance of new constellations formed as the skill struggle super¬ 
sedes the class struggle. The latest revolution, like preceding 
world revolutions, has been thus far restricwd by processes 
of geographical and functional differentiation, and y 
processes of partial incorporation. In some degree the equal- 
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izing, centralizing, and parochializing symbols and practices 
of the Russian pattern have been utilized elsewhere. 

Considering all of the tendencies so far mentioned in terms 
of their localizing or universalizing consequences, the 
conclusion emerges that a united world remains remote and 
uncertain, and that unity, once attained by a process now 
unforeseeable, will be unstable. The most profound source of 
insecurity in our civilization is nascent in the processes con¬ 
nected with the externalization of fantasy, which has elabo¬ 
rated ever more numerous material differences which 
complicate the symbolic world as well. 

The significance of insecurity levels is also brought out 
when political changes are conceived in equilibrium terms. 
Innovations in technology modify the life situation of 
people, rendering inappropriate many of their previous 
loyalties to symbols and practices; the resulting insecurities 
are available for discharge with reference to new symbols 
and practices. The many foci of attention increase the prob¬ 
ability that numerous symbols of identification, demand, 
and expectation will be in prolonged rivalry with one 
another. By repeating symbols, intellectuals and semi- 
intellecmals can “bind” some of the labile energies which 
are available in a given situation, thus establishing claims to 
income and deference. Having a vested interest in repetition, 
they oppose those who offer incompatible symbols. The 
struggle over symbols abolishes superficial insecurities. 
Those which are generated by profound cultural and 
personality contradictions are not disposed of by these 
partial adaptations, and culminate explosively. 

Finally, it may be said that the configurative analysis 
of the pyramids of safety, income, and deference discloses 
many processes whose complex interrelationships hinder the 
clear consummation of any one. The material-material, 
material-symbolic, symbolic-symbolic, symbolic-material as- 
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pects of change are interconnected. The thinker who uses 
the configurative analysis in order to find simple formulas 
for the past and future is mainly a propagandist interested 
in control. The analytic use of the method constantly 
devalues specific control objectives. The skepticism plural- 
ism, and passivism of the thinker are opposed to the dog¬ 
matism, simplicity, and activism of the propagandist, 
although there can be productive contacts between them, 
especially as the thinker clarifies the major probabilities 

of the future. < j w 

The configurative analysis may, however, be used by a 

thinker who is so organized that he is insistently impelled 
to associate himself with the attainment of a particular 
developmental possibility. Like Marx and Engels, he may 
be constrained to aid in the passage from capitalism m 
socialism. Or he may discern other dialectical processes in 
history which operate through longer historical epochs. He 
may be impressed by the struggle between biopsychic types 
for safety, income, and deference, and deploy some of his 
energy in support of representative samples of the types 
with which he prefers to be associated. He becomes a per¬ 
son capable of some self-determination m identification 

(affiliation).^ . . 

Those personalities who have been most sensitive in 

divining the diverse trends of culture, and exteriorizing 

them, have been recruited from zones of special insecurity 

within it. The most activistic symbols of protest were 

developed by a Jew (Marx) and the procedure most preg- 

. Albert Einstein’s attitude toward the world illustrates a 
-1 am a horse for single harness, not cut out for tandem or ^ 
belonged wholeheartedly to country or state, to my circle of friends ^ 

own family. These ties have always been accompanied by a 
the wish to withdraw into myself increases with the years. ... My 
interest in social justice and social responsibility has always stood m 
trast to a marked lack of desire for direct association with men and women. TAe 

Forum, October* 1930* 
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nant for the passivistic trends of our civilization was 
elaborated by a Jew (Freud). They were offspring of the 
bourgeoisie; they became professional intellectuals who dis¬ 
played^ many of the characteristics typical of this social 
formation. Having dealt with their own insecurities by 

inventing symbols for the insecure, they rose to eminence as 
heroes of the insecure. 

In our civilization the externalization of fantasy has 
created an environment which recreates the analytic pattern 
of thought, which, when applied to the ego, precipitates 
insecurities usually assuaged by action. But the rearrange¬ 
ment of the environment at an accelerated rate as an escape 
from insecurity does not bring serenity, and possibly the 
broader sweep of historical development will pass through 
the present acute crises of activism to the devaluation of 

material rearrangements in favor of the internalization of 
fantasy. 

Clearly, insofar as politics is the management of symbols 

and practices related to the shape and composition of the 

value patterns of society, politics can assume no static 

certainty; it can strive for dynamic techniques of navigating 

the tides of insecurity generated within the nature of man in 
culture. 
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INTRODUCTION 

What do we know about political power? One may point 
to mountains of books and masses of answers. Some have 
deified and worshiped power. Others have defied it, or torn it 
from the lexicon of life. Others again have woven webs of 
intricate interpretations, apologies, and justifications. Ju¬ 
ristic, ethical, ethical-juristic, historical, economic, psycho¬ 
logical, scientific. Still others have busied themselves with 
setting metes and bounds for the great Leviathan, cunningly 
devising ways and means of holding in check the arrogance 
of authority. I write now almost across the street from the 
halls where once the voice of Hegel expounded the logic 
and moral basis of the state, where Treitschke glorified the 
beauty of power. Years ago I began here in Berlin a mono¬ 
graph of the theory of sovereignty and now I begin this 
study in the midst of a furious struggle for the possession 

of the symbols and the substance of political power (the 
German Reichstag election of 1932). 

It IS not my purpose to repeat or refute the conclusions of 

the masters of political dialectics. Acknowledging my deep 

obligation to such thinkers, I propose to set forth what I 

have found out about the nature of political power during 

my years of reading, reflection, observation, experience. 

No one may be accepted as wholly impartial and detached, 

but my hope is that this inquiry may be relatively objective, 

with due allowance made for a democratic and bourgeois 

environment of the first third of the twentieth century in 
America. 

I shall not be concerned primarily with the question 
whether power, as Rousseau declared, must have a moral 
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basis; or whether it is essentially immoral, as some have 
inferred from Machiavelli and others from Nietzsche; or 
whether the state is the irresistible Leviathan constructed 
by Hobbes and Austin; or whether the state should do much, 
very little, or nothing at all; or whether the many or the few 
should rule—the center or the circumference; or the traders, 
the technologists, the warriors, the priests, or the proletariat. 

My purpose is to set forth what role political power plays 
in the process of social control. And this with perhaps more 
realism than is usual with those who seek to attack or defend 
some form or phase of government. I shall endeavor to show 
the situations in which power comes into being; the plurality 
of competing loyalties; the shame of power and some of 
the credenda, miranda, and agenda of authority; some of 
the techniques of power holders who survive; and some 
of the defense mechanisms of those upon whom power is 
exercised; the poverty of power; the disintegration, decline, 
and overthrow of authority; the emerging trends of power 

in our time. 

Since many erudite and penetrating volumes have been 
written on the nature of political power, one may well 
inquire, what has been left unsaid? The answer is that the 
nature of power must be reconsidered from time to time in 
the light of the trends of social organization and of the 
human intelligence playing upon it. In recent years great 
masses of new material have been discovered in the fields of 
economics, anthropology, history, sociology, government, 
and these facts challenge the attention of those who are 
concerned with political authority. New doctrines of social 
environment, of social heritage, of. personality are appearing 
to upset older conceptions and conclusions. Emerging psy¬ 
chiatric data, psychological, psychobiological facts regarding 
the nature of human personality are closely related to power 

complexes and attitudes. 
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hsMutionaJ changes of great meaning are also occurring 
under the mfluence of seience. technology, invention, both 
socul and mechanical. The family, the church, the school 
industry, .gncu ture, labor, are undergoing profound’ 
modification, fundamentally affecting the basis of political 
power, and „s external forms and manifestations, ai^d com- 

pelhng a reconsideration of earlier conclusions reached in 

the light of less adequate data. 


Some of the basic features in power situations may be 
observed in lower orders of life than the human; among 
worms even, among bees and ants, among birds and sheep 
among chimpanzees.- One cannot observe or read abo^^t 
the achievements in order and organization of these sub¬ 
human groups without being profoundly impressed. The 
phenomena of sub-, super-, and coordination are especially 
exemplified in the life of ants, where all evidences of external 
order are marvelously displayed.^ Leaders, followers, war¬ 
riors, slaves, mass formations of many types, exhibit a 

pattern of action, amazingly like that of political action in 
the human world. 


The civil government of these numerous and varied groups 
has never been thoroughly studied by persons familiar with 
the forms and processes of politics, but chiefly by natural 
scientists, whose interest and special equipment are of an 
admirable but quite other description. Crude similarities 
have already been pointed out between the phenomena of 
masses, of childhood, of primitives, and of certain sub¬ 
human groups, notably the chimpanzees. 

Some of these analogies have not been especially helpful 
n >s true as m the case of the defense of slavery by one who’ 
observed the triumph of the red ants over the black, or the 
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alleged discovery that the communism of ants indicates the 
low level upon which this type of social organization must 
always be found. But a more penetrating and less prejudiced 
study might reveal relations of genuine importance for the 
understanding of political behavior. 

Observations of the social processes among the preliterate 
groups, such as those projected by the anthropologists, may 
also be expected to yield facts and interpretations of great 
value in the understanding of the life and behavior of more 
mature social groupings, as anthropology advances from 
the museum stage to a sharper assumption of responsibility 
for the interpretation of current forms of social and political 

life.^ 

Likewise many of the secrets of political power may be 
found in the penetralia of the human personality, which we 
are just beginning to explore, and from which we may hope 
to return with far deeper insight into the riddles of human 
behavior. Psychology, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, the study 
of the human constitution in its physiological and psycho¬ 
logical aspects will unlock the door to many inner chambers 
of life hitherto barred to the observer and give us a new basis 
for the understanding and interpretation of human activity 
in the political and social realms. Until these data have been 
gathered and interpreted, our knowledge must remain frag¬ 
mentary and incomplete, but this will always be true as long 
as the quest for wider and deeper knowledge goes forward. 

The study of mass psychology may be expected to provide 
us with far more accurate knowledge of the movements of 

* Interesting fanciful types arc Anatole France, Ptnguin Island! C. S, Day, This 
Simian florid. An interesting topic is the technique of the intercommunication of 
authority in such groups as wolves, chimpanzees, wild horses, bees, etc. 

* Works like those of W. H. R. Rivers. Clark Wissler, and many others are im¬ 
portant contributions not merely to the understanding of the primitive process, 
but to the comprehension of the meaning of modern patterns of political association 

and action. 
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aggregations of persons acting in loosely formed crowds or 
closely integrated groups and associations. A social psy¬ 
chology may be expected to emerge as well as an individual 
psychology, and in the combination of these two types of 
knowledge and insight, there may be found material of the 

very greatest significance for the student of political power 
and political association. 

It may be asked, first of all, what is political power or 
perhaps even what is power.? Or are such concepts so broad 
and vague that from the outset we may see that no definite 
observation or conclusions may emerge from the most 
persistent and acute inquiry?^ 

Whether it would be profitable to linger over the definition 
of power in general may well be questioned in the domain 
of social relations, as well as in the field of natural science 
where discussion of the definition of electricity, or gravity 
or energy, would be relatively unpromising and unprofitable. 

In political power situations, there appears a type of force 
through which masses of human beings are manipulated as 
If by some magnetic attraction or aversion. They drive hither 
and yon; their lives, their liberties, their fortunes, are 
subject to organized command and control. Life and death 
may be in the scales. We may not be able to define or escape 
this power, but the common-sense manifestations of it are 

on every hand. 

One observation only ma)^ be made in passing. The power 
does not he in the guns, or the ships, or the walls of stone, 
or the lines of steel. Important as these are, the real political 
power lies in a definite common pattern of impulse. If the 
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soldiers choose to disobey or even shoot their officers, if 
the guns are turned against the government, if the citizenry 
connives at disobedience of the law, and makes of it even a 
virtue, then authority is impotent and may drag its bearer 
down to doom. 

Power withdraws from its physical externals, beyond its 
symbols, lurking somewhere behind its material defenses. 
It is a creature of habits, of culture patterns woven deeply 
into the lives of men; subjective it might well be termed, were 
this term not employed at times to the exclusion of the 
emotional and psychobiological, as if epi- or para-phenom- 
enal, as if apart somewhat from the central drive of life. 

To the rationalization and derationalization of this mys¬ 
tery of command, obedience, cooperation, many of the 
world’s keenest minds have devoted their intelligence. 
There have been conjured up such powerful and combative 
genii that their struggle and noise have often led us to forget 
the essence of authority in the battle over its competing 
justifications, intimately related as they have been to the 
social interests and advantages of divers types and times. 

But how among men is political power distinguished from 
other forms of power in social situations, from the authority 
exercised by the church, the chamber of commerce, the 
labor union? How shall we define the “political” so clearly 
and sharply as to set it apart from all other and competing 
forms of social control?^ What is the difference between 
economic power and political power, between ecclesiastical 
and political, between group authority in many forms 
and the more strictly political? Does not one shade over so 
gradually into the other that there is little room for clear 
lines of distinction ? Does not one at times assume the 
functions of the other in such a manner as to blur all defini¬ 
tions hopelessly ? 

’ See Carl Schmitt, Daj Wesen des Politi^chen^ as an attempt at such definition. 
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The truth IS that only confusion will be created by trying 
to draw too sharp and exclusive a line between political and 

all other forms of organization. The governmental, the legal, 

the political, all have their analogues in other organizations, 
where sj^milar phenomena of sub-, super- and co-ordination 
may be discovered, and nothing is to be gained by attempting 
to trace impossible lines between them. On the contrary a 
clearer view is gamed by frankly recognizing the funda¬ 
mental similarity between them, and the parallelism and 
even frequent interchangeability of functions. Indeed if 
this were not so, the world would be far more difficult to 
govern, for the habits and ways learned in one group would 
not be transferable to another and reenforced by additional 
experience and observation. It is indeed not far from the 
truth to assert that much of the contemporary confusion 
regarding the scope of government is caused by the insistence 

of some one specific difference between the political and all 
other forms of associated life. 

But this is not to say that there do not exist marks of 
distinction between the political and other organizations, 
usually observable and cumulatively effective as charac¬ 
teristic marks, even though these too are more readily inter¬ 
changeable than IS often supposed. Still, the modern political 
group has a territorial basis, evident in boundary lines 
It is true that there have been forms of nomadic states, as 
well as sessile states. It is also true that the growth of modern 
intercommunication and of modern interrelations has dis¬ 
turbed many of these lines and may still more rudely alter 
t em m the future. A world state would remove the terri¬ 
torial boundarms of the political group and make the opposite 
rue namely that the political association had no boundaries 

at all,as distinguished from othergroups with narrower limits. 

Ihe political association has a generality of purpose, 
falling to no other group m so broad a fashion. The main- 
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tenance of the group defense against external force is a 
specific function of the political agency, and the preservation 
of some form of external order and justice in which the 
other processes of social living may be set. The type of this 
general framework may vary widely, but the special signifi¬ 
cance of it is less subject to change. 

The residual quality of the political relationships, while 
apparently vague in its scope, is nevertheless characteristic 
and is of vital importance. Famine, fire, and flood, or in 
more modern days disease and industrial security challenge 
the political group to leadership with or without apparatus 
or equipment, which if not at hand must be improvised. 
In any case, responsibility must be assumed. The leaders 
must lead, or give way to others who will. 

Political power possesses a peculiar and indefinable 
integrating quality, important for the individual personality 
and for the social group of which he is a part. The concepts 
of order, of justice, of leadership, of responsibility, of trustee¬ 
ship, of coordination, and of cooperation are rooted deep 
in the inner life of the individual and the association of 
individuals which we term society; and the adequate func¬ 
tioning of political powers is essential to the fullest and 
richest development of the individual no less than of the 
group life. Whichever way the inquiring mind of modern 
intelligence turns this becomes more evident. Whether in 
the study of personalities, of associations, of social forms and 
institutions, of competing ideologies and interests, the 
significance of the central integrating power becomes more 
apparent, and the possibilities of the regulator for good or 
evil take on a deeper meaning. It is not so much the scope 
of power that is vital, as the quality of it, the characteristics 
of equilibrator, stabilizer, general director, or, coming back 
to the old word, governor. 

By common consent the political relation is permitted 
a wider latitude in the direction of pains and penalties than 
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any other group in the social organizat.on. These ■‘sanc¬ 
tions, as they are called, may in fact be jurist,cally without 
limit, although m practice subject to sharp check'bv those 
who are F^umably m a hab.t of obedience, but who mav 
fall out o the hab.t when it becomes convenient. These pen¬ 
alties include control over persons and property, restraint, 
immobihzation, limitation of status, and coercion in in¬ 
numerable forms and extend to the loss of life itself in peace 
and war. This blanket power is recognized in the political 
relationship alone, although its forms may be employed In- 
other groups as well, under certain conditions, as in secret 
societies and various other organizations springing up from 
time to time, and wielding powers more commonly admin¬ 
istered by the formal political organization.* 

This difference in penalties may, however, readily be exag- 
gerated, for all groups possess penalties of their own, power¬ 
ful and effective in their respective domains. The church 
has weapons with which it may punish both in this world 
and with threats of the hereafter. The fraternal associations 
may make life uncomfortable and indeed unendurable for 
those who refuse to comply with their canons of conduct. 

e economic organization may impose the loss of labor of 
opportunity, of livelihood upon those who fail to conform 
to its rules of action or incur its displeasure for one reason 
or another. Hell, Coventry, the poorhouse, may be as ef- 
tective as the prison or the gallows or the tax. 

Thus the political differs not merely in the type of penalty 
but m the universality or generality of penalties available 
for the regulation of conduct. There are few penalties which 
the state may not employ although specific forms of punish¬ 
ment have been weighed and found wanting by the common 
judgment, as m the case of torture of various types-or the 
prohibition of the death penalty in times of peace. But 
of course new types of tortures may be invented with the 

® See Chap. Ill, "Law among the Outlaws.” 
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growing complexity of life and the increasing possibilities 
of personality disturbance revealed through modern scien¬ 
tific analysis. 

What the political group possesses is sometimes termed 
“a monopoly of legality/* but this is a slippery term and 
may in eflFect amount to a definition of the political in terms 
of itself; in other words, the political has a monopoly of the 
political, which carries us nowhere toward an understanding 
of the nature of the political process itself. If we look only 
at the instrumentation of politics through institutions, we 
may observe the special position of the governmental 
mechanism in the social order, seen in the large. But if we 
look at the border lines of institutions political and other¬ 
wise, the view is no longer clear. The very question that 
arises is again the characteristic of the political. 

But if we keep away from the more narrowly juristic point 
of view, we may attribute to this phrase the content of a 
general understanding that the so-called political group is 
conceded the privilege of proceeding, within the customary 
forms and through the accepted mechanisms, and within 
the generally accepted purposes of the group, to order and 
arrange affairs without appeal to any other formally con¬ 
stituted and recognized body, except upon border-line 
questions—an inevitable and perplexing reservation. And 
these decisions, arrangements, and penalties may cut 
squarely across the lines of other groups in the community, 
who, however, possess their own instruments of resistance, 
some within the domain of legality and others entirely 

outside.® 

But is there not rather a competition of legalities in which 
the fittest survives? In a sense this is so. But there is in 
“legality*’ a symbolic value of high importance in social 
relations. To be “legal” is to bear the proud banner which 

• See Chap. VI» “The Poverty of Power." 
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rallies to its support great numbers of almost any community 
or tends to do so. To be " illegal" is to deter many from sup- 
fort of a position or a personality other.ise acceptable 
or expedient. The legal is likely to emerge with the crown 
of victory, other things being equal. 

Thus in transition or tension periods the symbolic value 
of the legality which in some ways seems so vague and empty 
becomes rich and full of meaning and power. The insurgent 
t e revolutionary (anarchists excepted) do not really scoff 
at legality as such, but at the particular holders of it, who 
abuse the authority vested in them, betray their trust, are 
unworthy, and should be replaced by those who understand 
better the use of the community authority. The King of 
England was first unkinged and then executed as a private 
citizen ; in like manner, the King of France went to his death; 
and the Czar of all the Russias. It is not authority that is 
executed or imprisoned, but the betrayers of authority. 
The old symbols of departing rulers may be discarded, but 
new forms and colors will promptly appear, reminders of 
the new holders of the old power. 

Finally, I may say that I do not profess to present on this 

occasion a new synthesis of power woven from the strands 

of fact and reflection in our time. I have reserved such a 

task for another occasion, hoping in this particular study 

to direct attention to some of the neglected essentials in 

the political process. What I am setting down here are notes 

on political power, observations as I have journeyed along, 

sometimes, it is true, stopping to engage in battle or assume’ 
the role of counselor of state. 

I have not invented a new set of terms, distressing as this 
may be to those who look for a glittering vocabulary unintel¬ 
ligible to the layman. I should be the first to recognize the 

fZJit ‘distinction was that between ahsqut titulo and lyrar,nus ah 
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high values of precision in definition and terminology, but 
on the other hand there are dangers in confusing science 
with mere terms or insight with verbal invention. If new rela¬ 
tions are discovered, it will be easy to christen them with be¬ 
coming names. Perhaps indeed I should have shown greater 
deference to the terminology of the orthodox churches of 
Marx, Mussolini, Pareto, Plato, and Freud. I trust that 
none of their followers who may chance to cast their eyes 
upon these lines will consider the use of my own poor patois 
as evidence of intentional disrespect to any other student 

of government or society. 

To those who deal only with finalities, these comments 
may seem very ephemeral and may be ignored. But to those 
who look for the evolution of knowledge to the general 
accumulation of successive increments of fact, reflection, 
experience, observation, generalization, these comments 
have value as hypotheses if not as conclusions. 

In any case it is true that in the new world into which we 
are madly rushing no single factor in life will be more 
important than the composition and incidence of political 
power and no task more urgent than the understanding and 
utilization of a force whose mastery may mean light or 
darkness for individuals and for civilization. 



Chapter I 


THE BIRTH OF POWER 

How does political power come into the world? Of what 
Situation IS it born ? 

Many answers to this question have been made. The 

Htherhood of power ,s found in violence, in the raw will to 

dominate; in some divine sanction which makes of power a 

second religion; in some moment of contract between 

members of the incipient political society. These answers 

are impressive and important. I do not underestimate their 

importance in the life of mankind. But for the moment 

I address myself to the somewhat different problem; what 

are the situations under which political power develops in 
human relations? 

The busy ant, the chesty ape, the massive bull, the squeal¬ 
ing stallion the primitive chief, the hoary elders, all had 
leadership long before systems of philosophy appeared. 

“ written word for it. 
What then are these situations from which authority 

emerges ? They may be grouped for purposes of convenience, 
but without too great emphasis on this special form of 
classification, under three main heads: 

1. The social group tensions which give rise to the need 
for organized political action. 

2. The personality types to be adjusted and adapted in 
social living. 

3. The power hungry, the leaders, who are ripe for these 
group situations and these personality arrangements 
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/ In the interplay of these factors, the birth of power may be 
observed, and its essential characteristics and processes 
discovered. Power is first of all a phenomenon of group cohe¬ 
sion and aggregation, a child of group necessity or utility, 
a function of the social relations of men. Perhaps the soci¬ 
ologist may say that the social situation is a matter for his 
technique to analyze and interpret; and perhaps the psy¬ 
choanalyst may declare that the individual relation falls 
within his Jack. I may cheerfully concede that they are 
both right, but that the interrelationship between these 
intensive and extensive factors is precisely the political; 
and I welcome the much needed aid of both the sociologist 
and the psychoanalyst in the understating of this complex 

problem, so long a puzzle to mankind. 1 

The social situation constantly involves the maintenance 
of equilibrium between groups, classes, factions, by whatever 
term denominated. These groups are held in combination 
by custom projected through time, by living interests, by 
symbols and associations of divers colors and force, by 
physical proximity and familiarity, by violence, by all the 
bonds that may draw men together in communities of inter¬ 
est. In broad terms these groups may be classified as: ethnic, 

religious, economic, regional, cultural. 

The problem of cohesion in the modern state involves the 

relationships between say two or three ethnic groups, two 

■ Valuable contributions have been made at just this point by Rataenhofer, IVesm 
und Zweck dtr Polilik; von Ihering in Zwtck im Recht; by Durkheim Spencer, 
Simmel, Sombart. Max Weber, Wallas-in general, however, without knowledge 
of the more recent developments in the fields either of personality or o social control 
in the most recent manifestations of mass phenomena. Interesting doctrines have 
been advanced by Freud, but without a sure touch in the field of governmental or 
social relations. My colleague. Dr. H. D. Lasswell, has developed importimt aspects 
of this subject in his Psychopatholoiy and Politics and is engaged in other similar 
studies of great importance to the understanding of the sociopoliticJ 

> For fuller treatment of this subject, see my discussion m The Making oj Citizens, 
Chap. 1, and the various volumes in that series of studies of civic education in 

various countries 
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0, .hre. religions, three or more eeonomie classes, several 
welWefined geogr.ph.c.1 regions, and a .mass of col,oral 
groups of tnnutnerable types. Even if .here were a com- 
muntty w„h only on. ethnic stock or culture, on, common 
religion or none a, all, one economic class, there would still 
be regions no matter how small the state, ,„d a wide variety 
of cultural groups, and there would be sharp clashes of 
interest among producers and consumers regarding the 
equitable intervaluation of their services. There is the 
pibility within the groups themselves of further dif. 

into yet more minute splinters. And if the,, Cere 

no groups there would still be individuals, as aggressive 
and difficile as groups themselves. 

The accommodation of these groups (and of the individ¬ 
uals within them) produces a situation from which political 
authority emerges, either in dire distress as a last resort 
or as a constructive adjustment of a cooperative type’ 
perhaps rationalized as the optimum condition of life. 

ometimes this adjustment may be brought about through 
he mstrumentahty of a single class or group, and sometimes 
by combination cutting through the group lines quite 
harply, or, of course, by a combination of groups, religLs, 
ethnic, economic, cultural, regional. In a modern state there 
are major combinations which may be formed for purposes of 
party or political control, as the following simple table shows: 

T Protestant Labor South R T 

Z Jewish Agriculture . 

Etc. Mohammedan, 

. West 

The most diverse combinations are formed from time to 
time as the balance of social interests oscillates 
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Out of these combinations emerges the power situation, 
which involves association for some common purpose, and 
the emergence of the government and the rulers, equipped 
now with power in the form of violence, or prestige or 
interest, that in turn cuts across class lines and individual 
dispositions. Could these groups amicably adjust their 
grievances and compose their differences as they indeed 
frequently do, there need be no central authority called 
government, with its broad possibilities of positive and nega¬ 
tive action, unwelcome often to those who are the parents 
of the power. For government is often an unruly child, 
unmindful of its forbears, and disposed to differentiate 
itself from the groups out of which it sprang, even as other 
children with more clearly marked inheritance. 

Conceivably there might be a long series of self-determin¬ 
ing, autonomous groups, each a law unto itself and harmoni¬ 
ously revolving through space without collision, in a state 
of cosmic combination without the intervention of any law 
except that of social gravity. Both the communistic anarch¬ 
ists and the guild socialists have played with this idea as a 
possibility and as eminently desirable in the reorganization 
of human relations. The problem of the interrelation of 
these groups was once held by G. D. H. Cole as soluble 
through the establishment of “a democratic supreme court 
of functional equity,” an imposing phrase of wide sweeping 
prestige value, hopefully designed to meet the stern re¬ 
quirements of the situation. 

Once the need or advantage of a power situation is gener¬ 
ally recognized, whether through consent, duress, prestige, 
or what not as an element of cohesion, the governmental 
power comes into being, and its personnel and its functions 
are regularized. If a parliamentary situation is set up, the 
group struggle may be continued with some vigor but 
broadly, within the boundaries of the legal order. If the type 
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of cohesion is not so developed as to warrant such forms of 
pressure, there remain the roads of war and violence,until 
separate states are set up or some common authority wins 
,ts way to the generally accepted status of government. 
When once the power situation is set up, the incidents of 

* t' 1' c I" f s paragraphs come 

,nto l,fe: the generality of a residual common purpose, the 

defense agamst external groups, the maintenance of a state 

of order and justice, the monopoly of legality, the prestige 

and symbolism of political power. All forms of government 

whether paternal, maternal, or fraternal, profess these’ 

broad purposes and employ forms of instrumentation and 

symbolism. The inner content of power does not vary so 

much as the tension situation and the special form of the 

social malaise or milieu or utopia arousing general interest 
and concern. 


It may also prove true that the profession of general 
interest and responsibility is merely a verbalism to cover 
selfish exploitation. In any case, deference to the “common 
interest” is a tribute to the basis of authority. It will be paid 
by the tyrant as well as by the demagogue, by the patri¬ 
monial ruler who must care for his people as for his cattle as 
well as by the popular courtier who flatters and fawns as a 
part of a play for prestige and domination. The tyrant will not 
admit that he is a tyrant, at least not an experienced one, or 
that he IS arbitrary or irresponsible, for he is always the 
vicar of someone or something, God or the nation or the 
class or the mass or the customs of his folk. And, indeed 
however arrogant he may be, he finds it difficult to escape’ 
from the world of law which he himself and his system have 
invoked.’ The most arrant impostor may thus find himself 
irrevocably committed to a system which no longer allows 


* Georg Jcllinek, AllgeTneine Staatslehre, Book III, Chap. XV 
limitation of law. ^ ’ 


pp. 461 ff., on self- 
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him that untrammeled liberty of choice and action, which 
he may dearly love but which by virtue of his very power 
escapes him. His sense of power is once more reduced to the 
dream world from which it came, and its earthly shape eludes 
him. So it may be said, the price of power is limitation. 

The ruler is ruled by his own rules. 

Nor will a dominant class think of itself as other than a 
trustee for the community over which its scepter extends. 

It will be a guardian of inferior peoples, of backward regions, 
of undeveloped classes, of groups who require some form of 
tutelage for their own best and highest interests. Every 
other group will receive exact justice, all to which it is 
entitled, in the judgment of those who hold the power. In 
point of fact the dominant group may from any objective 
point of view be correct in principle and in practical plans; 
but it may also be sadly wrong, as many bitter experiences 
of subject peoples attest. From every century there rise 
the cries of those who fell victims to the ruthlessness of a 

dominating group. 

It cannot be concluded, however, as many have, that the 
essence of the power situation is force, in the sense of violence 
and physical brutality. It was curiously enough an avowed 
anarchist who made one of the greatest contributions to the 
science of government in the nineteenth century. It was 
none other than Prince Kropotkin who pointed out the 
importance of mutual aid as a factor in human evolution 
in his famous discussion of that topic. Altruism as well as 
egoism has a place in human relations and organization, and 
cooperation has as genuine a position as coercion. The race 
advances not merely by the devouring of the unfit by the 
stronger, but by the triumph of the groups which have 
acquired the techniques of cooperation and mutual aid as 
over against those in which egoism and unrestrained indi¬ 
vidualism are regnant. This reasoning of the eminent 
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philosopher and geographer was sabstanlially sound and has 

IZTZ ' r'““" ‘■"■iersranding of 

he state. The conclusion which he drew, ,|,o jp 

non of government does not follow, for very reason he 
discovered but would not apply, „amo|y yg, 

coercion and ^operation in the modern social and political 
r««ro^. It IS conceivable that there might be a >orm of 

polmcal order in which there was no force (violence) exer¬ 
cised, or exercised at very rare intervals, either because the 
pr of custom had been so firmly established that violence 

hLhTd"""'"?-''’'’n"’ “ 

high a degree of intelligent appreciation of the utility of 

T tTl FI ^ " L the same result was reached 

In most communities the use of force is relatively uncommon 

m proportion to the number of regulations, and the success 

of the organization is not measured by the amount of violence 

m specific cases but by the extent to which violence is 

avoided and other substitutes discovered. The monopoly 

of force, which is so often declared to be the chief charac- 

t^eristic of the political association, is not meant for daily use 

but as a last resort when all other measures of persuasion 
and conciliation have failed. 

The functional situation out of which the political arises 
IS not the demand for force as such, but the need for some 
orm of equilibrium, adjustment, mo^us vivendi between the 
various groups and individuals of the community, as a 
substitute indeed for force in many cases. Not only the 
anarchist but many others, individualists so-called, make 
the same fundamental error in analysis of the power situa¬ 
tion in society,^ of overstating the role of violence.® 

The distinguished apostle of socialism, Karl Marx, likewise 
gravely erred in his conception of the essential nature of the 

tf. W. C. MacLeod, Ortgw and History of Politics. 
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meaning of the political in human association. The state he 
looked upon as the result of the war between economic 
classes, in this case the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. “The 
state is the official form of the antagonism between classes,” 
and when the class war ends and there appears a one-class 
society, proletarian in composition, the state will disappear, 
since the occasion for its existence has gone. True, if one 
defines the state in this manner, the conclusion follows. 
But what shall we call what remains, as in Soviet Russia 
at the present moment?® The political association or situa¬ 
tion is far older than the “class” under capitalism, and arises 
under a wide variety of conditions. Many of these are in¬ 
stances of other forms of exploitation under different forms 
of economic organization from the present, but it is as 
difficult to think of the state as arising solely from these 
relations as it is to imagine the disappearance of the function 
of the political order when the present economic crisis is 
adjusted in some different manner. But in general the 
political acumen of Marx is far less penetrating than his 
insight into economic relations, and his avoidance of the 
organizational implications of the principles he expounded 
is evident throughout his writings. Certainly there is nothing 
in the contemporary activities of socialists or communists, 
or in earlier experiments of the same type, to indicate the 
withering away of the political aspects of association; and 
there can remain only the faint-hearted expression of the 
distant expectation that at some time in the vaguely un¬ 
specified future the element of government may disappear 
from social organization.^ 

From one point of view, then, the power situation involves 
a series of intergroup relations, calling for a balance and 

•See the interesting analysis of Marx’s ideas in S. H. M. Chang, The Marxian 
Theory of the State, 

’ Cf. Chang, op. cit. 
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ordering of some type, which will be preferable m rb . 

caused b, lacb „fc.„„„„ accan.c^^S 
Tberc are also, however, the rela.ions of a group of ex^e™! 
pohocal groups; and by rhis road w, come in,^,he fie ^0 
m,.rs,..eor,„,ern.,ional arrangemenrs and unders.andll" 

sZlV.Tf'T"’®"" -f'- i«S 

situations. This becomes all rhe more intricate when we 
observe that many of rhe local i„,ras,.,e groups nav 

etZrcZ ^ F»li.icafassreiarion 

as etfinic, cultural, religious etr anri ^k l • 

1 • I . ® and the web is corresDond- 

ingly more involved as the number nf nw ki ■ , 

increases The r. k r . P°ssible interrelations 

ncreases. The task of political association is thus a manifold 

one, of reconciling the interests of the internal groups and at 

the same time the external groups, and simultaneously the 

y be illustrated by observing the difficulties of a^multi- 

et me or other group state, such as Switzerland, when it 

undertakes to deal with other powers as represented, let us 
say m the League of Nations. 

t there are also types of social situations in which power 
becomes necessary or desirable which are not balances or 
ad ustments among existing groups, but are the adaptation 
of 1 terests and attitudes not reflected or represented in any 
existing and crystallized association. These may be attitudel 
and interests cutting across the lines of existing cultural 

hZr°r - egression 

Then the power group itself may initiate lines of social 
a tion which meet the approval of all or important groups 
0 association throughout the political society. In the more 
developed forms of political life, the political becomes an 
nterest in itself; and on its own begins to reach out into the 

“On this point see the following chapter. 
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domain of social activities, perhaps in unexpected directions 
—a broad frame of reference for cooperative action. 

Personalities and Power Situations 

Significant as are the group accommodations just dis¬ 
cussed, the adjustments of personalities in the general 
framework of social milieu are of equal meaning. If one 
looks objectively at government he may observe a mass of 
personality reconciliations which must somehow be effected, 
somehow reconciled to the general set of understandings, 
experiences, institutions which make up society. The 
biological and social heritage of the group throws forward a 
broad variety of different types of individuals who must in 
one way or another be set in the whirling web of social and 
political relations, without tearing it or themselves or too 
many of them to pieces. 

If we can lose sight for a moment of the social interests and 
ideologies upon which governments and societies are osten¬ 
sibly constructed, democracy, fascism, communism, ab¬ 
solutism, we may see that the basic political problem may be 
viewed in quite a different light from that of the common 
institutional mechanisms or the historic and traditional 
group power struggles. 

The aristocrat, the democrat, the communist, the nation¬ 
alist, after the noise and shouting of the battle die away and 
victory makes possible responsible direction, each finds the 
problems of personal claims, values, modes of life springing 
up. The same problems remain for every victor to consider 
and perpetually balance in the unending series of adjust¬ 
ments arising out of the differing personality patterns of the 
citizenry. The special form of social interest or the special 
type of ideology will supply the key to various forms of 
action, but there will remain the perennial problems of 
millions of varying personalities struggling for expression 
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and recogni, f„, ^ 

life which they cherish and adore. 

Types of personalities must be adapted and adjusted under 

all systems by whatever means are available—by force 

custom, persuasion, social pressure, individual reorientation’ 

otherwise the concern will not go forward, will not function.’ 

And this adaptation of value systems constitutes one of the 

great tasks of social control, and more specifically of political 

organization and control. This lies at the heart of the power 

problem under all forms of political and other social organi- 

zation-the staple of their activities, after the arguLnt 

over the ideologms and the group interests has been for the 
moment disposed of. 

What then are the main types of personality from the point 
of view of the power problem In the older terminology Lre 
were good men and bad men; there were just and unjust- 

dreamers and doers; there were power hungry and p^wer’ 
indifferent persons; masters and slaves. ^ 

In hter terms there are Introverts and extraverts; there 
re those with high and low and medium I.Q.'si there are 

differentials determined by long "batteries" of tests tech 
sTee ahs”s „'h'”-T‘‘- t^A^mists, gland 

"th father and mother complexes; there are those with 
masXts■‘th “"-P'e-'ti there are sadists and 

obse^v aid b “i'"” ”•* “Whitionists, there are 
d and alkali types; psychotics and neurotics. Some o the«' 

high ort’wt"i:::;re"’ 

lit* wirdf P't'ff-'i'iet. centers of their 

worlds, whirling among millions of others at lightning 
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speed, carry infinite possibilities of collision, confusion, 
destruction. There is in gregariousness, especially as 
observed in subhuman groups, an automatic form of tropism 
which seems to protect them against each other and to 
organize itself in working patterns, although rival groups 
seem more disposed to struggle and destruction. And perhaps 
underneath the surface and all unknown to us, there are 
similar basic social tropisms which take care of humans, as 
of the distant nebulae. 

Not only are there many widely varying types of men 
amongst whom the conduct and objectives of the govern¬ 
ment must be adjusted; but the attitudes of the same persons 
change from day to day and still more from one mode of 
experience to other modes and shades of social contact. 
There are those who cling to life as if shipwrecked in some 
great storm, concerned only with the problem of holding on 
to a thin rope of existence which may at any moment part. 
Others are full of the joie de vivre, with every step and every 
breath a joy that radiates throughout the being and which 
questions nothing in such a world of sheer delight of existence. 

There are great groups entirely indifferent to affairs of 
state; not consciously irresponsible, but blind and deaf to the 
affairs of such a world. They wake from time to time to 
challenge the great outside forces with which they do not 
usually concern themselves. There are those who resist and 
rebel with and without reason; some in one form and others 
in another mood. There are the rivals unrecognized by 
authority, the temperamentals who may be radical or 
conservative as far as economic class is concerned, but are 
fundamentally difficult of adjustment in any case. There are 
those who fear all power; and those who bow and scrape to 
leaders who bring them security. 

Judgment upon government is rendered by a great mass of 
citizens, upon the basis of such facts or fancies as they may 
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at the moment possess and which may be merely the reflec 
non of some narrow personal experience. Men ;end toward 
either unusual criticism or unusual conformity. .M one 
moment they complain unreasonably of the acts of govern¬ 
ment, and m the next moment they are enthusiastically 

applauding the events and persons whose life typihes the 
essence of the state. ' ^ 

Much of the personality adjustment is indeed effected 
without the aid of government, some through other members 
o the family of power-the family, the church, the occupa¬ 
tion, the gang-others through less organized forms of 
orderly association. But many adjustments recpnre the 
assistance of the political power group to effect the recon¬ 
ciliation of competing claims and interests. The values of the 
producers as against those of the consumer, of seniority and 
)outh of ms and outs, the secure and the insecure-'these 
are balanced by a variety of methods. But one of them is the 
political, in which are embedded many of the main elenie;us 
m adjustment, as in the case of inheritance, trade regulation 
minimum standards of existence, boundary lines not only of 
land, but of reputation, privacy, rewards of invention and 
enterprise, interchange of values in a wide-ranging series of 
instances The standards of responsibility, the limits of 
permitted deviation, the care for a wide group of defectives, 
dependents, delinquents, without special regard to the 
group from which they hail-these are tasks often devolved 
upon the government; and this whether it is bourgeois 
proletarian, tribal, theocratic, or otherwise. 

mi' having in 

mind all the interests involved, as modified by his class 

interest and his own personal advantage and interest. The 

object views the situation from the side of his personal 

b “r, “f j 1’“ 8™p 

y of the state as a whole. Between the extremes of 
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docility and of criticism the mass oscillates from time to 
time, as determined by temperament, social experience, 
social tensions, advantages, and the impact of power influ¬ 
ences playing upon them. 

Governments of course prefer conformity to criticism, and 
docility to the spirit of challenge. For the losses from lack of 
docility are nearer at hand and easier to observe than the 
losses from uncritical conformity, which are more remote 
and always seem less real. The immediate problems of 
statesmanship are always urgent and imperative, and what 
is remote or postponable may be thrust aside for concen¬ 
tration on the direct emergency which must be settled at any 
cost. Conformity is almost always more agreeable to the 
governor, and he will cultivate the attitude and the types 
which encourage this trait, even when he is aware of the 
dangers of too great docility in the long run. 

Every power system is adjusted, delicately or indelicately 
as the case may be, to these type situations which requirs 
the cooperative control of the community for their effective 
adaptation. If this cannot be done, then the group cannot be 
defended, the law cannot be enforced, the taxes cannot be 
collected, both order and justice sicken and fade, the morale 
of the community wanes, and the power group dissolves or 
gives way to another. 

To this the apparatus of governmental lures and threats 
must be adapted, and the survivors are those who best 
understand how to deal with these delicate personal relation¬ 
ships, deep down beneath the surface of political activity. 
Rule of thumb has answered the purpose of control for 
centuries, but now with deeper understanding and with the 
sharper instrumentation of social education, there comes an 
important and new stage in the ordering of power. In a 
rough way, results have been achieved through such devices 
as the sonorous and rhetorical appeals made to the youth 
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by the military group, regard for the maturity of the elders 
m the state or community, sundry provisions for seniority in 
rank and command, efforts to conciliate the discontented 
on the one hand and the vested rights of establishment on 
the other; by the oratorical appeals to various types of 
personality groups as diagnosed by the manipulators of 
crowd opinion; and more than all by the steady reliance upon 
fear, upon recognition, upon security, upon hope as great 
driving impulses of human organization, by the organized 
play upon the primitive emotions which have been unveiled 
from time immemorial by those with the hunger for power 
But more than this is possible through the study and 
application of the more recent developments in the fiL of 
uman Personality even now with the subject imperfectly 
developed, and still more in the not distant future with the 
further progress of social science. The power problem involve 
he relationship of widely different types in a form of so- 
cal ed order, a frame within which social life may be carried 
out without too great inconvenience for too many peop 7 e 

kno f these types waits upon fuller 

owledge of the developing studies of human personality 

o w ate.er other axis the study of humans m'y revolve’ 

to mL'^ confidently 

to much more complete and systematic knowledge of the 

onstitutional bases of human behavior, including the 

baffl the scientific observer and 

baffle the student of behavior.’ ° 

of '^PP'-’dix C 

Pendc, ComliiulioMl haJequacUs and oth^r^V Nicola 

and psychoanalysis, psychology and sociolo^ s^'itS 

'92 ff-i pp. 196 ff.; and pp. 201 ff. pp. ,5^ g , 
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Not only is this true, but the governmental mechanism 
must further take account of the development of the per¬ 
sonality through various stages of growth and change, the 
varying age groupings, the changes that take place as the 
individual advances from one stage to another of the great 
life drama. The problem of the child in relation to association 
and authority, the shift to adolescence and its vital implica¬ 
tions for social adjustment or maladjustment, maturity, and 
senescence^ these represent important variations of the 
personality with direct bearings upon the problem of adjust¬ 
ment and adaptation in a political and social framework. 
Each stage and group must be carefully considered with 
reference to the position of the power situation and the 
growth of sub-, super-, and co-ordination in the political 
association. The genetics and the dynamics of personality 
must be brought into view for the finer adjustment of the 

governing function in a community. 

Here we find the birth of power, apart from the world 
of ideologies and interests in one sense, although in another 
inseparably united with them; for what we know is that 
all of these factors are parts of one indivisible problem, 
however they may be differentiated in ordinary observation 


and thinking. 

Economic, religious, racial issues come and go, but these 
personality types and problems of adjustment recur through 
the centuries and linger far beyond the life of any ordinary 
social issue, however revolutionary its implications may be. 
The struggles and wars which are the outcome of the clash 
of group interests and the brutality of their solution, the 
valiant efforts of the power hungry, are in a real sense only 


episodes in the long struggle for the adjustment and adapta¬ 
tion of the conflicting types of human personalities which 


spring from our social artd biological inheritance and from 
their modifications by social experiences of infinite variety. 




the birth of power 

They are the eternal stufFof which Povpm,, .• 
the continuing factors in a worM 
•nd processes p„li„c., “ 

Th, P,„r Hu„gr, „d p„.„, 
developme,,,. b,„ groups , „ 

.hose boii:::^,r:::;™: ;'r 

present purposes to find tint rh ^'’^cient for my 

precedence. eenerol rule of 

satisfactory answer tfsTy'aTLto3b"”"' '' j “ 
we are ordained, or tba, „ are lectd or h”"" ' 
are, ae deternrined by o„rsel«s We al f' T 

you are, but we raise rhp n l know that 

are or bow y„„ canre ,1 be b * P'™” >">“ 

dispositions were adapted'to T P.'.'P.'ea and 

are found. ° whieb they 

»ct :ft:a,:ra:Ve;;^itirftta?T 

safeguard against the pitfalls that mark the " 

".ay fall ready victims to the common fmml 
regarding types and capacities of leaders and 

•b.ch may be httle more than the proje:i:ilrXh' 
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interests of those who advance them as generalizations. That 
men hold power because they are of divine descent or special 
divine authorization may satisfy the Lord’s anointed, but 
not the scientist; or that they come of a special pedigree of 
family or tribe, eugenically anointed as it were; or that 
seniority or wealth or other status has raised them where 
they are; for from these same interesting backgrounds 
there emerge asses as well as lions in a frequency distribution 
which raises serious doubts in the mind of the skeptical 
as to the infallibility of the process. These apologia are 
important as propaganda-tpols, but not as serious credentials. 
They are projections of prestige in the hope of mass 
acceptance, and it must be said in many cases they 
serve their purposes well as measured by pragmatic 
standards. 

But what shall we say of the obvious fact that not infre¬ 
quently the ass does actually have the power, or at any rate 
wears the lion’s skin ? The nominal power holder may be 
by common consent a fool or an incompetent, apparently 
incapable of defending himself against any aggressor except 
as he is surrounded by a system. Outside the walls, he 
becomes a harmless old gentleman, to be viewed with 
reminiscent interest rather than with fear or adoration, a 
lion we may touch without fear. 

If we examine our rulers more carefully, it becomes evident 
that the qualities of leadership are found in a group of 
individuals who together are able to function as a politicizing 
instrument for the community and for themselves. The 
nominal bearer of the externalia of power may be in fact 
powerful per se, or he may be the representative of a larger 
group of persons better qualified to understand and execute. 
Councils, courts, cabinets may contain the wisdom which 
really rules through a prestige instrument, a sounding board 
rather than a voice. 
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But why do not the real leaders overturn the nominal and 
substitute themselves for their dummies P This ignores the 

«l.ole bas,s of power which |i„ , 3„cial aituario,, con 
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to be drawn between those who hold the power nominally 
and those who function through them, the conclusion is 
inevitable that there are many kinds of leaders and many 
qualities, dispositions, aptitudes, characteristic of these 
power possessors.^** 

We must further reckon with the fact that the scientific 
knowledge of human personality is only in its infancy. The 
proper study of mankind is man, but the more intimate 
study of human personality in the light of and with the aid 
of modern scientific techniques has barely begun, and none 
are more modest in judgment upon personality than those 
who have penetrated farthest into the dimly explored 
domains of psychiatry, psychoanalysis, psychobiology, 
psychology, psychophysical constitutionalism, social psy¬ 
chology, in which there seems to lie so much of the secrets 
of human life. Psychoanalysis alone has already even in its 
infancy revealed truths of basic importance for the complete 
understanding of the processes of social control, and its 
scroll is not yet unfolded. When the “constitutional” 
background and the social experience of the individual 
are more fully understood and more expertly related than 
now, it may be possible to comprehend more fully the 
predispositions toward politics which now obsess so many 
individuals. 

What do they seek, those with this power hunger, in this 
field of government, consciously or without appreciation of 
what they strive toward? And what types most readily find 
expression and satisfaction in varying situations? And what 
may we seek in them to satisfy the different equations in 
human political behavior most effectively? What modifica¬ 
tions of the splendid description of guardians made by Plato 
in the dawn of political inquiry will be made by modern 

*®This topic will be more fully considered in a forthcoming monograph, Leader¬ 
ships by C. E. Merriam and H. E. Cohen. 
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science?" To these fundamental queries only the most 
tentative answers may be given. 

What we now know is that leader types vary widely: 

1. With the social situations and tensions they serve 

2. With their specific function in what special situation, as 
general, drill sergeant, judge, parliamentarian, dictator, king. 

And what we further know is; 

3. That a distinction must be observed between the 

prestige projectors and those ruling through the prestige 
agencies. ® 

■t u "ot uncommonly dis¬ 

tributed through society, available either for the old or for 

new types of situations and tensions. 

It is not pnerally recognized that'leadership is not some¬ 
thing wholly unusual and amazing. Quite the contrary, 
pohtica leadership is conditioned upon the prevalence of 
hke quaht^^es within the community in which it is exercised 
This IS evident enough when we consider that a great general 
does not commonly emerge from a nonmilitary people, or a 

great parliamentarian from a people not habituated to such 

procedure, or a great judge where there is no refinement of 
the juristic techniques. The leader is original, perhaps, but 
np too original, otherwise he cannot be understood or 
followed or supported by his potential group. He leads by 
an t rough a set of key persons who approach him in 
equipment and understanding. Through them is filtered into 
another stratum not too far removed the meaning of the 
SI uation. e leader leads not because he is entirely 
different from the others, but because he is much like the 

" Repui/ic Qowett ed.), Book II, pp. -.yr ff. Book III nn 
Book V, pp. 462-466. ^ ’ ’ PP- ^* 9 , 4 ' 2 , 413. 414; 

p Vleugels, Bit Masse; Theodor Geiger Bie Masse s ■ 
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others and may symbolize and fuse their aspirations and 
desires. 

In the earlier stages of leadership, force is conspicuous, as 
in subhuman groups and among primitives of some types, 
force accompanied by what is roughly called “animal 
cunning”—a technique of combat. Prestige may continue 
this superiority and supplement it, may serve as a protection 
for a time against a challenge and a combat, and in some 
groups the actually efficient combatants may gather round 
the outworn prestige holder to protect him. 

But in the elders is seen the rise of craftiness, in a form of 
group guidance, into the making of which personal physical 
ability may enter very little. The leader wins for the group 
through brain as well as through physical combat, and the 
fading of one may be made up by the importance to the 
group of the other. Thus the wise old man becomes a great 
asset for the tribe as in later stages for the nation. On a later 
scale this rivalry is seen in the relative positions of the 
“frock” and the “uniform,” often competing forms of 
leadership, alternating with social tensions demanding one 
or the other—reminiscent of the remoter days when the 
young warrior was impatient of the elder sage and demanded 
more battle and less counsel. 

In intergroup situations, demanding the exercise of the 
technique called adjudication from within and diplomacy 
from without, the finesse of the leader becomes increasingly 
important to the group. Otherwise what has been won in the 
heat of battle may be lost in the long drawn out parleys of 
the peace treaty. More than one group has sat down to 
negotiate in victory, only to rise in equality of defeat with 
the foe. 

H. Heller, "Genie und Functionar in der Politik," Die Neue Rundschau^ vol. 41*, 
pp. 720-731; Kurt Baschwitz, Der Massenwahn^ seine fVirkung und seine Beherr- 
schungi Jos6 Ortega y Gasset, The Revolt 0/ the Masses, 
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More modern leadership exhibits strikingly the importance 
of two factors, the command of symbolism and facility in 
organization. Neither of these is entirely new m the history 
of political relations, but both are highly developed in 
modern times. Primitive symbolism was indeed highly 
important and broadly proliferated through the early tribal 
life.' It was directed toward smaller groups, however, and 
was far less mobile in its forms than that of our times. It was 
in the nature of a social heritage rather than invention 
adapted to a newly developing situation. The symbolisms 
of the Soviets, of the Fascists, of the Nazi, are brilliant 
examples of the newer forms of symbolic interpretation of 
mass desires or potentialities in varying forms. The modern 
rivals must struggle with each other in desperate efforts to 
surpass in the creation of competing types of symbolism 
which shall most broadly include the currents of con¬ 
temporary life. By this they may stand or fall in the rough 
struggles in which they engage. 

Symbolism is not a club, but a magnet, which draws men 

into the central focus of the leader group, and fuses them 

with the others there. It rests upon an understanding or 

appreciation or sympathy with the potential responses of 

masses of men and women, adult and youth, measured in 

terms of slogans and signs with life and color and appeal. 

Symbolic content is susceptible of infinite variation, and 

even inner contradiction is not a weakness but a gain, if 

there develops an assemblage of appeals. Self-interest, 

sacrifice, struggle, ease, may all be intermingled in what may 

seem from one angle an incongruous and inconsistent pattern 

but from another angle indicate a type of solidarity from’ 
which victory may arise. 

“On this point see Chap. X. 

“The inner core of symbolism has been but little studied hut Iq nf a 

h \“"lr" I„ Meaning Zj 

also tho bnllunt study by Jacob Wackcrnagel, L Wer, ies SeaaZXll 
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While earlier leaders wielded the ax, or invoked the im¬ 
memorial mumbo jumbo of the clan, or smoked the pipe of 
peace in conference with their foes, the more modern type 
must busy himself to a greater extent with the manufacture 
of symbols of current value in a swiftly changing world, 
weighing interests, ideologies, personalities with a view to 
developing them into useful tools of social combat. Even if 
force is the final stroke, the way must be prepared by 
attitudes favorable to its exercise, by hates and adorations, 
by promises and predictions, by diabolical fixations of 
responsibility upon unworthy holders of power, by appeals to 
the emotional-intellectual life of great masses of individuals. 

Organization as well as interpretation is a key to the use of 
symbolism upon a mass scale. It is not enough to dream or 
devise a catching symbol, for the techniques of modern mass 
action, of advertising, of assembly must be invoked, so that 
the symbol is impressed upon millions. In organized form 
this is sometimes called propaganda, popular education 
in special appeals. But the propagandist does not sow the 
seed to the four winds of heaven. He systematically surveys 
the field and spreads the seed mechanically in spots where 
it may most quickly or most deeply take root. The propa¬ 
ganda center of a modern power group is not like the cell 
of the hermit or the abode of the prophet, but has more 
likeness to the factory, with its huge plant, its subdivision of 
labor, its whir and clatter, its systematic efficiency. Educa¬ 
tion and advertising, mass production; these are its back¬ 
ground. But this mechanical technique, however impressive, 
is subordinated to the ulterior purpose of affecting human 
behavior favorably in the direction of a specific goal or 
program or person or all of these. 

Large scale organization does not, however, find its limits 
in the massing of symbolism and propaganda, but finds its 
way into almost every avenue of the modern power attaining 
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group The prophet organize, hi, prophe,,, 

e. rnal truth to be d„eovered by ,ucceedi„g age,. Hi, 

/ol ower, are no, an en,h„,ia„iLob, bu, a 

.eJl-oOicered drdled, and discipUned a,„,y-a private army 

of a type forbidden to fifrhf Km^- r i , ^ 

CO ngnt, but ready for the modern fray 

of word,, eptthet, and nros, of all f„, ayammatic n,a, 

demonstration, and effort, of every description, a, may be 
commanded from on high. ^ 

Parties are highly organized in parliamentary countries, 

and where the party has become in effect obsolete, as in 

Russia, Italy, and Germany, the new groups, the Communists 

and the Fascists, are equally well or better organized and 

active - Army organization, it is true, has been historically 

one of the important objects of interest for leaders, and 

indeed still remains so, although now eclipsed by commercial 

organization and school organization and rivaled by civil and 
party organization. 

It would be an error to assume, however, that a leader must 

himsel possess the special qualities for large-scale organiza- 

tion of men for this may be the task of an adjutant; or 
indeed the ac^jutant may in fact be the more powerful, with 
the nominal leader as his mouthpiece and instrument. But 
somewhere in the group of aspiring leaders there must be 
ound the skill in mass organization which has become so 
indispsable a part of modern social and political control, 
whether with Gandhi, Lenin, Mussolini, or Hitler The 
cooperative enterprise presupposes a series of skills at the 
disposal of the power set, and their distribution varies from 
time to time with the exigencies of the case. 

ranting that the mastery of symbolism and skill in 
organization are emergent in the modern leadership situa¬ 
tion, are there further and more specific dispositions and 
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skills which may be found in prospective holders or bidders 
for power? Broadly speaking, these aptitudes vary so widely 
in different situations that generalization is filled with many 
dangers, but various attempts have been made in this 
direction by such students as Michels, Conway, Giese, and 
others.^® 

All these must be regarded as tentative and provisional, 
however, awaiting much fuller knowledge of the inner 
content of the material dealt with by the commentators. In 
my own studies I have set up as a sort of temporary scaffold¬ 
ing the following series of aptitudes commonly found in 
a variety of modern leaders. I do not attach any great value 
to these distinctions, but they are perhaps useful as a basis 
of discussion and a point of departure in more elaborate and 
later inquiries. 

1. Many political leaders seem to have a high degree of 
social sensitivity, sensing what goes on around them in the 
field of political and social power. It was once said of Presi¬ 
dent McKinley, an adroit reader of public opinion, that he 
had both ears to the ground all the time; and of Hitler that 
he said, “I may not possess your governing ability, but I 
can at least tell you how to make up the public mind.” The 
leader is likely to feel the weather and know the tides that 
come and go in human affairs, and to be able to measure the 
effect of special pleas directed toward representing or influ¬ 
encing these movements and potentialities. 

2. The leader is likely to possess a high degree of facility 
in personal contacts with a wide variety of persons, enabling 
him to meet them without effort and with conspicuous 
success in case after case. When the cause is lost, perhaps the 
personality himself may save the day in many instances. It 
is one of the interesting phenomena of politics that indi- 

*• See my American Party System for bibliography; H. D. Lasswcll, Psychopa- 
thology and Polities; also my Four American Party Leaders, 
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v,d„ab are ofte,. srrongly ar.ached ,o leaders with whom 
they disagree „„ every orajor issue-,„„ehed for person^ 

Lt. ,0^'.™: oT:,;: 

Mowing concerned not with alleged goals burwithl^Twn 

form of public activity, or nerham nnl • • l 

V, ui pernaps one seeintr in him a reach¬ 
ing out toward a 2oal to whirN u i 

nnN. L ^ themselves would 20 if 

only the way were shown. ° 

3. The leader is further likely to have great facility in 
group contacts, ability to know and reckon and deal wi h 
considerable number of interest groups whose aims co fl c 
but toward w orn there must be a sympathetic attitud 
This group diplomacy is of the very essence of high politics 

eorganization of perplexing situations which I the very 

ratsl:: M r 7^"^ --- 

’ g'ons, the classes, the regions, the innumerable 
u ure groups which everywhere abound-these the skillful 
leader understands how to conciliate or to unite in victorious 
combinations, if all cannot be drawn in. Thus Laurier a 

Jert"’ltal" R fEgyptian-born Sco 4 - 

George a Welshman in England-these illustrlte the 
possibilities of group reconciliation, even under somewhat 
unpromising initial conditions. For some purposed the 
outsider, or the one a little to the side, may be^ a better 
conciliator, t^han the insider to the manner born, just because 
hejs somewhat apart from the vested and larger interests at 

4- From the foregoing it is clear that the leadership group 

ra^rr may 

take the form of the voice of the orator, or the pen of the 

author, or the dramatization of the behavior seen in large 

and swift adventurous movements, signalizing the individual 
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as an unusual personality in his experience if nothing more. 
Roosevelt, Mussolini, Hitler, Bismarck, Clemenceau rank as 
masters in this field. And for this reason it not infrequently 
happens that persons without any other special qualifications 
than the drama of their lives are precipitated into important 
political positions, as in the case of Paderewski, in generals 
of many lands, great men so-called, especially great in some 
form of celebrity, it matters not what. The dramatic situ¬ 
ation comes with special power to the average man, who 
reads into his leader’s life the unfulfilled aspirations and 
dreams of his own more drab existence. In the dramatic 
leader he follows in a way the beckoning of his own revery 
life. The instinct or aptitude for dramatics fits well into the 
modern demand for slogans and devices lifting the individual 
above his daily tasks. 

5. In view of the conciliatory nature of many power 
situations, it is important that leaders possess some facility 
in invention, whether of formulas, policies, ideologies, which 
may satisfy the requirements of difficult situations into which 
the groups have come, and from which it seeks a way out. It 
is quite possible that the nominal leader may not be the 
actual inventor of the new law, or the new treaty, or the 
new plan, or the new slogan, but it will be imputed to him, 
even though it has been whispered in his ear by some subtler 
and more cleverly reorganizing mind; and in any case, he is 
entitled to the credit of recognizing a good suggestion and 
accepting and incorporating it in his political system. Per¬ 
haps Napoleon was not the author of the code that bears his 
name, but at any rate he listened to the suggestions and 
approved and acted. Certainly Jefferson disclaimed ori¬ 
ginality for his Declaration. Recent research shows that 
some of the most interesting speeches of Mirabeau were 
prepared by none other than Jeremy Bentham, but not 
every statesman had the wit to find or use a Bentham. 
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Naturally the inventiveness, real or imputed, of the leader 
must not p too far along the path of originahty, or he might 
lose the common touch,” and become incapable of those 
broad and sweeping symbolisms which reach the “heart” 
of the masses and upon which his power may rest. He must 
edge m as a motorist cuts into traffic. He must be inven¬ 
tive within the framework of the power interests for whom he 
functions, whether as reactionary, radical, or revolutionary. 

I nothing IS to be done in the given situation, he must invent 
plausible reasons for doing nothing; and if something must 
be done, he must suggest the something. The unpardonable 
sin is to propose nothing, when action is imperative. 

6 . The group leader ordinarily possesses an unusually high 
degree of courage. This is contrary to the common impression 
that politicians are timid and even cowardly in conduct. It 
is often their raison d’etre to be conciliatory and com¬ 
promising, since the knots they seek to unravel are not so 
easy to loose. But a closer view of the lives of leaders shows 
that from time to time they must throw down the gage of 
battle and risk their all in uncertain combat. Just as a 
financier does not become rich by loaning money on perfect 
security at a low rate of interest, so the political leader can 
never enjoy security and quiet, except at the price of inferior 
position, compensation, and authority. Within and without 
the party and within and without the state, there are hostile 
groups seeking to destroy him; and while conciliation and 
patience may avail on many occasions there are times when 
these fail, and the appeal to arms, politically speaking, is the 
only alternative. In fact, the reputation for willingness to do 
battle may itself save many a struggle. It is doubtless true 
that the conciliator may so long pursue the processes of 
conciliation that he may neither recognize another situation 
nor be prepared to have a heart and will for it; but, if not, his 
fife and tenure are in peril, and the adventuresome spirit of 
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someone who has nothing to lose and all to gain may drive 
him back from the lines of power. 

The force of prestige is supplemented by the living quali¬ 
ties of empressement^ tact, humor, which tend to blend into a 
combination of qualities useful for the power group in the 
exercise of their functions. With initial impetus of prestige 
the reenforcement of manner transforms an original invest¬ 
ment into a growing business. 

What is expected appears in the flesh, and the anticipation 
is agreeably translated into realization. The great man, the 
great orator, the great figure in whatever order, with the 
manner of greatness is impressive, if he carries himself with 
the appropriate pose. Or he may appear in an entirely different 
order, as in the case of Lenin and Gandhi, who did not corre¬ 
spond to the traditional figures of power but whose unique 
quality made them impressive and whose manner continued 
the impression of the unusual, the profound, the great. 

The empressement is by no means purely physical; it 
connotes a symbolic type with reflections in the lives of 
others; it connotes a form of what has sometimes seemed 
radiation or magnetism of a sort which is undefinable but 
felt in some fashion by those in contact with the personality. 
In the traditional ruling classes this quality takes the form of 
a gracious and pleasing paternalism, with arrogance and 
hauteur in reserve if need be; in democratic systems the form 
of a commonness and pervading sympathy with others. To 
act as a lord and a commoner are varying patterns of behav¬ 
ior adapted to different phases of human social organization. 

In military groups harshness and external authoritarianism 
survive, as evidences of the belated character of the organiza¬ 
tion of control in a system which proceeds upon the assump¬ 
tion that fear and brute force are the controlling impulses 
in mankind—yet not without a touch of paternalism in the 
case of the genuine leaders of men whether high or low, 
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but always with careful preservation „f ,|,e eaternali. of 
pres„g. and dignity of demeanor, l„ modern systems o 
enema representation these personal poali.ies may now be 
exhibited to thousands somewhat more intimately than m 

Ai IT'trh '''•"'■'ly few 

Allied with this division is the faculty which goes under the 

name of tact. In this the quality of pe,so,fal and "a 
aensitivity is combined with that of related conduct 
upon the perceptions and feelings without confusion or 
misunderstanding of the essential relations. It is a type Tf 
art upon which are plotted the dangerous reefs and shoals 
and likewise the clear channels of navigation. Touch s' 
an elusive quality which puzzles observers in more than 
one field of action, the /uc/«, of the physician 

may determine the difference between success and S u e 

Th touch of the artist differentiates him from the croSd 
of those who fall short at just this paaint. The touch of 
the economic bargainer may mark the difference between 

thyuccessful accumulator and the one doomed to toil 

what similar manner the touch of the political leader or 

and”rr'd"'l"!: ''k S 

and he disliked. An intellectual slow-movie would perhat 

reveal more precisely the ex.et nature of these differencL 
in action and attitude patterns. 

In the case of personal relations or of crowd relations as 
w h orator the time factor enters in an importaTly 
and makes .mperative the quick decision and action; but 
the larger frame of social relationships of the family of 
power this may be by no means so important, for the long 
run events may at times swing around slowly. Whereas' 

excitTdthror"^ "i"'' ' 

course d, ® determination of a 

ourse and as instantly execute it, the diplomat may have 
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many months in which to calculate the wisest course of 
national behavior or in the same way the administrator may 
meet alike the emergencies one way and the long-time 
probl^s in another manner. 

Summary 

/ The birth of power is found then in: 

1. Types of social situations requiring balance and 
equilibrium among groups. 

2. Types of human personalities requiring adjustment and 
adaptation, across group lines, perhaps. 

3. The aptitudes and capacities of power hungry per¬ 
sonalities with an urge for the organization and exercise of 
authority. 

We may study the social composition of the power situa¬ 
tion; we may examine the diverse traits and attributes of 
the mass of human personalities who make up the special 
group; we may examine the personality and experience of the 
prospective power holders; and in the relationship between 
these various elements we may see how and under what 
circumstances political power comes into the world. 

It is of course legitimate to say that these are merely 
relationships between unanalyzed bundles of unanalyzed 
relations—between the social situation, the personalities, and 
the power aspirants, no one of which has been fully and 
satisfactorily analyzed and none of which we fully and 
adequately understand. This we need not contest, and indeed 
we may confidently predict that power situations will be 
far better comprehended when all of these elements are 
more fully understood, when sociology, psychology, psycho¬ 
physiology have done their perfect work 
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Chapter II 

the family of power 

There is more than one member in r i r 
and it is important to under r t i ■ Power, 

offspring, one to the other MM d I 'he 

to be the oldest of T ^ '^‘''”''0'even claim 

a titular preeminence. ThTZthers aluTsi‘l 

Organization. . ° ‘'“"“"'r - "V’.U. 

pli« are not pe , ,^o’aoT'’ '' ‘''“i- 

opetatton of .1 poPt “ f““'"’jrgf 7™, 

of ^TaVigatZr':;;'- 

outward through the complicirwlTf ^iT; 1^?!:'"' 

* Bi,,r„?p™:;,rr7,r7.r ■'•™—»- w.™ 

the bar sinister; and that Zeouent he d -d- 

serious challenge. ^ ^ ‘^^^P^ers was not subject to 
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relations which are in many essential ways the counterpart 
of the government itself. The family, the church, the business 
group, the labor organization, the farm association, profes¬ 
sional, artistic, athletic, social clubs; all those are conjoined 
in a vast network of societies which circle the whole range 
of social relations. 

Who are these other wearers of crowns and wielders of 
scepters? They may be classified as follows: 

1. Powers outside the political power in a given political 
society—other states equally equipped with the attributes 
of what is called sovereignty. 

2. Powers not wholly dominated by the central power, as 
in federalistic states and loosely organized political types. 

3. Powers within the power, within the circle but not a 
part of it, bands and gangs and groups, private in form but 
public in function, outlaws administering law beyond the 
law, with private armies, courts, and sanctions even to the 
use of the extreme penalty. 

4. Competing groups, primarily nonpolitical in nature, 
religious, racial, economic, cultural, with competing loyalties 
and penalties—the wide range of social formations which 
govern themselves in great part, but from time to time 
impinge upon the circle of the state authority they nominally 
recognize. 

Such are the members of the family of power, often a 
happy one, but at times unruly and full of feuds. It is 
important to examine them more closely, for they condition 
fundamentally the exercise of political authority. 

I, If there were only one great state, the problem of 
politics would be greatly simplified at this point. But there 
are powers outside the power, in other nations or states or 
units whatever they may be from one period to another, 
who present the problem of international relations, a special 
subject of vast proportions, elucidated with wide-ranging 
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„„di,ion by many acn.e thinkers, and „„t a part of this 

special cons,detat,on of the nature of political pole, e cc 
for certain purposes. ^ * except 

Looking at the outsiders, the cusrni-n n a j 
established with much labor within the bo' " i 

pohncal community must now be reversed. The rule 
superiors, looking inward hi.p u , 

looking outward. The haughty 

the local Absolute may be obliged to b 

of the crowned heads . thoudSa ' "" 

prestige in the eyes of local admirers accusLm d t ok 

upon aut ority as irresistible or even divine. The go Id n 

ceremonialism of international intercourse h.. ^ l 

to save the pride of humbled ml ^ 

numoied rulers, even m moments of 

material humiliation, but even the mosr .1 i 

can scarcely conceal some of the mor,. d' quette 

he sadder moments of defeated royalties' They murSn'd 

their spirits if not their bodies, and not the most refined 
sweets of ceremony can conceal the bitterness of the drink 
of defeat they must quaff at Waterloo, Sedan, Verdun 
There are also material limitations and restrictions often 
.mposed upon the local rulers, by treaty or otherwis 
obvious and important that they cannot escape genial 
notice, and menacing to the prestige of the responsible 

^ b f * I explanation may be made 

InT r’T' P°Ptical community. 

these losses in prestige. The threat of international frustra 
.on and defeat may become the defense of the local power 
ers. e possibility, the prospect of national humiliation 
failure may be utilized as the occasion or the pretext for 
the expansion of the power of those who hold the scepter 
Wide vistas open up at this point for the enlargement of 
authority m almost any direction deemed necessary for 
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the attainment of the specific purpose of the rulers. With this 
as a point of departure and with the economic arid social 
life of the community liable to regimentation and with the 
fear of defeat and loss of national position in the background, 
the power group emerges more strongly entrenched than 
ever. Armaments, tariffs, taxes, regulations, and restrictions 
may flourish in this climate as never before, and the burden 
may be borne not as a private purpose but pro bono publico. 
In this way international relations may become an aid to 
power holders, rather than a source of difficulty and degrada¬ 
tion. The brethren in the family of power at this point may 
strengthen each other by threatening each other. 

The hour of defeat and humiliation in international affairs 
may be the starting point for national solidarity, for the 
rise of a new enthusiasm for the group as a whole and its 
central purposes. Out of suffering and defeat there may rise 
unexpected resolution, persisting toward a distant goal of 
later restoration and even triumph. Waves of invasion and 
periods of occupation even may serve only to unite the 
prostrate community, strengthen its determination, increase 
its willingness to utilize political methods for the recovery 
of its former position. No student of history could say 
that this is always the case, for there are many examples 
of states that do not rise and powers that never rally.^ But 
when one political power falls, the authority of another is 
increased and the power situation continues under another 
name and in another frame of reference. 

Not only is this true but the world scene presents a brilliant 
stage upon which the power holders may play magnificently 
before a major audience. If the ruler cannot be the king of 
kings, as one of the crowned heads he enjoys prestige of the 
most impressive nature, adding to his local stature and 
renown as one of the world figures. Whether on the field 

’ See Chap. IX, “The Morbidity and Mortality of Power.’* 
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of battle or in the conferences of diplomats, the power group 
appear in their most impressive role, assuming always that 
they emerge without too great personal humiliation at arms 
or in the toils of phrases which the diplomats spin. 

True, the stark realities of international intercourse deny 
the equality of states which modern international law 
proclaims, and the greater and the lesser powers may 
readily be distinguished even by the amateur. But the 
formalities offset the realities to some extent, especially in 
the important field of prestige, so vital a factor in the main 
tenance of political power. Crowns, scepters, and thrones 
are all of the same material and dimensions and are worn 
with equal grace and impressiveness on heads of equal size 
politically by those with smaller bodies as w-ell as those of 
more titanic frame. And in the slowly emerging forms of 
world juristic order, these amenities and illusions are 
persistently maintained. The externalia of authority are not 
allowed to draggle in the dirt, although the formalities are 
not permitted to thwart the realities too long and too often. 

On the side of political theory an adjustment has been 
made in the perplexing field of the doctrine of sovereignty 
to the satisfaction of all the holders of authority. Whereas 
t e idea long prevailed that sovereignty was essentially 
unlimited in the political domain, it is freely conceded that 
in international affairs sovereignty is readily divisible.’ A 
state may possess full sovereignty or partial sovereignty 
without losing the attribute and title itself, a doctrine which 
IS 0.1 upon the waters in the troubled seas of diplomacy Or 
perhaps anaesthesia of the body politic would be a more 
appropriate word than oil in this case. To many a troubled 
and harassed political authority this theory has brought 
iff and healing. The smaller powers accept it gratefully (with 
relief), while the larger powers with expectant appetites look 

* See on this point H. E. Cohen, Recent Theories of Sovereignty 
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upon it with a benevolent and knowing attitude.^ The 
hyphens of demi- and semi- are dropped in the conduct of 
official relations and do not embarrass the course of the larger 
diplomacy, but on the contrary facilitate or lubricate it 
throughout. 

In a jural order such as that of which theLeague of Nations 
is the present symbol, the process of international negotiation 
and the problem of exact status are materially simplified 
from the formal point of view. The majestic array of fifty-odd 
nations united is sufficient to “save the face” and avert 
serious loss of prestige on the part of any power group 
obliged to yield under such imposing pressure. Positions of 
priority and precedence in the parliamentary and adminis¬ 
trative sense may be and are accorded to the smaller states, 
and help to maintain unimpaired their dignity at home as 
well as abroad. Indeed the very weakness of some stated may 
make them repositories of power which does not threaten 
undue expansion under their auspices. As Switzerland be¬ 
came the site of the League, other powers equally above 
suspicion of aggression may be allocated positions of great 
importance in the organization of the system. 

2, Another aspect of the family of power is seen in the 
relations between concurrent authorities set in a larger 
frame, as in federalism or some like organization made up of 
many claimants for power yet recognizing one common 
authority at the central point or points. South Carolina 
in the American Federal Union, Bavaria in the German 
Reich, Ireland, Canada, Australia in the British Common¬ 
wealth, such situations present complicated problems for 
power holders.® Here in a sense the power is held jointly and 

* One of the most interesting applications of this theory is seen in the doctrine of 
sovereignty under the mandate system. Sec Quincy Wright, Mandates under the 
League oj Nations. 

•Sidney Webb, “Soviet Russia as a Federal State," Political Quarterly^ 4: 181- 
200. 
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severally by the brothers, who together uphold the sovereign 

standard. There are no. many crowns, perhaps, but one 

greater Crown, wh.ch all together wear, or authorize someone 
to wear on occasion.® 

The core of this problem is the nicety of division of power 
among the jomt possessors, these prerogatives here and the 
others there and the maintenance of a going concern 
through all the strife that may arise over the distribution 
Happy are the groups when the contest over jurisdiction 

becomes Itself a justiciable question and a tribunal is found 
with juristic competence and practical judgment equal to 
the difficulty of the time. For otherwise the appeal Ly be 
and has been to the arbitrament of arms. Historically there 
have been innumerable variations of these power tvnes 
representing d^erent forms of transition in power situa'tions’ 
and accommodating numerous perhaps otherwise insoluble 
equations of unperfected authority.^ The feudal organization 
notably, was complicated by the intricate interrelation’ 

of the lord and the vassal in such a manner that the same 
person might be both lord of another and at the same time 
his vassal, each m a different jurisdiction. Complex as 
these situations may seem to be. they are not unworkable 
provided always there is a sufficient body of general under-’ 
standings as to procedure and limitations to make the scheme 
acceptable without too great interruption of common prac- 
tice by deadlock, rebellion, war. 

Inevitably the rival bearers of power will fail to agree upon 
many questions and may come to words or even blows, not 
without the possibility of civil war when the slight jural bond 
s snapped by stronpr considerations of economic and social 
We. But on the other hand there may be long periods of 

nirt; :ir‘sr 

■'Wreignty in the British Empire.” as Autolimitation” and 

See G. Jellinek, Staatsjragmtnte. 
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relative calm in which the tangled relations of the family 
continue at once sufficiently strong and at the same 
time elastic enough to meet the demands of the special 
situation. 

The recurring danger here as elsewhere in political rela¬ 
tions is that the formal power situation survives its functional 
value, substitutes surviving prestige for current social 
utility, devotes the common force to the defense of an out¬ 
worn community pattern, employs the instrument of the 
common weal against itself. 

The politico-juristic theorists have come to the aid of the 
competing jurisdictions with many ingenious distinctions 
and happy phrases. In the United States the several states 
might be sovereign within their spheres, but not outside. In 
Germany the states might be nonsovereign, but none the 
less states. The jurisdiction over jurisdiction {Kompetenz- 
Kompetenz) may lie in the group as a whole, while the indi¬ 
vidual state remains dominant within its special range, 
subject to this higher interpretation of what the range 
actually is. In the British Commonwealth, Ireland and 
Canada are well-nigh independent yet may join in the oath 
of allegiance to the common Crown. 

While at times it may appear that the essence of the power 
situation is clearness and precision of arrangement and 
understanding, it is not infrequently found that political 
relations flow on most smoothly when juristic exactness 
hibernates, when the question as to the ultimate of authority 
is not too sharply raised, when the crown remains so to 
speak a fiction, never actually used or exhibited. And why 
should not political twilight be recognized as a useful reality 
as well as the sharper rays of high noon? The logician may 
readily discover flaws in the consistency of a political system, 
but this may only show that he does not understand the 
logic of politics, if such it may be called, in which 
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sistency may be inconsistent with reality. The power 

rokers sometimes understand this better than the logic 
choppers. ^ 

These half forms, then, these bastard types, these transi¬ 
tion states assert their own reality and improvise their own 
juristic defences. Amusing or perplexing as their bizarre 
forms may be to the others in the family circle having more 
symmetrical and conventional patterns of clothing, they 
ta e their places and play their parts, proud or apologetic 
as the case may be. They may even find in their eccentricity 
the proof of their inventiveness, the evidence of the superior 
political talent of a gifted people. There are many curious 
fish m the pat sea, and the proof of piscine quality is not a 
special uniformity of shape or scaliness, but ability to swim 
or craw , or both perhaps, and survive, indifierent to the 
measpements made by the juristic icthyologists. 

3- There are the powers within the power, the gangs and 
groups parasitic upon the system, exercising authority in a 
manner similar to that of the regular political power holders. 
Notable epmples are the American gangs, the private 
armies m Germany, the outlaw groups which .fimction from 
me to time m widely ranging parts of the world. These 
re more particularly described in the following chapter and 

are here only for .he purpose of direeriug ^ j 

to the variety of types in the political group 

4. Competing social groups, with quasi-political functions 
The bearers of political power are mediators in many ways 

the religious groups, the economic classes, the^ethnic 

Sal ^ varied Tf 

The • power and importance 

P erved, for common parlance and thought the govern- 
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ment is often set apart as a thing by itself, as different from 
other organizations as the state of peace is from that of war. 
In point of fact these groups in great measure govern them¬ 
selves, maintain a like system of organization, discipline, 
morale within their own ranks, with like problems of leader¬ 
ship, sub- and super- and co-ordination, social service and 
dictate to or resist the bearers of political authority. 

Two of these organizations have sat at the table of power 
for many centuries, namely, the Family* and the Church, 
constant companions of the political brokers. Even more 
than this, both of these groups have over long periods of time 
been able to assume the major part or a material share of the 
functions often performed by governments, so called. The 
family still continues to be in many parts of the world, as in 
Chinese communities, the center of authority, with the state 
in only dubious ascendancy, or the family is so closely 
interwoven with the political group as to be almost indis¬ 
tinguishable in personnel and powers.® The power of the 
father, or the mother, has been the focal point in the life 
organization of millions of human beings, especially in more 
primitive surroundings. It was the great agency of power 
transmission by heredity and remains even in the present 
time an important element in the formulation and application 
of social rules. The family is on the whole an element of 
diminishing strength, but nevertheless remains down to this 
day an important member of the circle of social power. It 
yet remains as the channel of property transmission in great 
numbers of instances, as a school of social training often 
more important than the formal school system itself, as a 
unit of consumption, as a center of human affection. 

The paternal-maternal goyernment is by now, however, 
enmeshed in a mass of rules and regulations which reduce 

* See in this connection Freud's book, Das lJnheha%en in der Kultur, for a theory 
as to the origin of the family. 

• Sec on this point L. S. Hsu, Political Philosophy oj Conjudanism^ * 93 ^ 
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much of its former authority to a narrower range of exercise. 
Even this domain has never been adequately studied techni¬ 
cally as a type of rule, comparable with that of the regular 
political authority, but rather as a special branch of repro¬ 
duction, of moral training or of private law. In the family 
may be observed some of the happiest illustrations of the 
projection of physical prestige through the growth of 
practical sagacity and acumen, and on the other hand .ome 
of the saddest examples of survival, through, senescence and 

senility of faded ability ornamented with colors borrowed 
from other times.'" 

In this connection it may be pertinent to inquire what is 
the relation of sex to the tenure of political power? The later 
law books are full of the civil and political rights of women 
m political communities; and there is no occasion for review- 
mg this rich material. The actual position of women in the 
amily of power is, however, another type of question which 
must be considered as a part of the larger problem of the 
shaping and exercise of authority. The social education of 
children has been in large part and still is, although in less 
degree than before, in the hands of the mother; through the 
mother-father complexes emerges the conception of author¬ 
ity, of command, obedience, discipline, cooperation, and 

sub- and super-ordination which plays so large a role in the 
associated life. 

Types of personalities are shaped in these familial rela¬ 
tions which remain fixed throughout life and are fundamental 
in shaping the behavior of those who have been so influ¬ 
enced. The rebel and the authoritarian may appear as a 
result of these situations; in forms that never change through 
I e or are modified very slowly with age, social experience, 

and po::: i„Th:7' -rr ‘x^-en 

profusion, but from the juristic point of vilw^rather'tTan T’' 
chiefly wuh reference to property and personal rights. 

^ H. D. LasswcH, Psychopathology and Politics 
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and training. The suppressions, the sublimations, the aggres- 

ss the fears and feelings of guilt, the insecurities that 
^company these years leave their deep traees on the live, 
‘f rulers and ruled, and are a great part of the stuff ft„„ 
hich political association is actually made. Ihese patterns 
Idure even through changing forms of class, caste, and 
government, for they are deeper than all these and survive 
the most revolutionary changes either in political or in social 

organization. . j a: • • • , 

The part played by sex antagonisms and affinities in the 
formation of the opinions of men and women is of vast 
importance in the held of social and political control, and, 
while little recognized in the tomes of government, is fully 
appreckated in the manuals of practical earthy power, 
Assessed by all those who survive the rude storms of political 
life. This influence may appear in the domain of the family, 
or in extrafamilial relations recognized or unrecognized by 
the law; Helen of Troy; the Queen of Sheba; Madame 
Pompadour; Deborah and Barak; Cleopatra and Antony; 
Beatrice and Titus. Many important decisions have been 
made in or because of boudoirs, some of which but not all 

have given up their secrets. 

It is commonly assumed that the monopoly of political 
power has been enjoyed by one sex to the exclusion of the 
other; but this is based upon a fundamental misapprehension 
of the nature of political authority. In point of fact vast 
power has been wielded by women without regard to laws or 

constitutions. 

That the earliest tendencies evident may not be those of 
the more mature period of direct participation in political 
activities is evident it I'outrauce; and indeed it might well be 
questioned whether the special influence of sex might not be 
expected to suflFer a marked decline in the newer periods of 
history. The situation becomes all the more confusing, nor is 
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it simpler, when we consider the mixed quality of sex charac¬ 
teristics as portrayed by the more recent students of psychol¬ 
ogy, showing that relatively few types are either masculine 
or feminine exclusively, but that each shares the character¬ 
istics of the other in some degree and that some approach 
an equilibrium. Dominant female types and docile male types 
are common products of our society, and play their role in 
the determination of the selective process. 

With the decline of the family and the socialization 
of many earlier familial functions such as education, food 
supply, clothing, etc., with the rise of industrialism and the 
decline of militarism, it may well be that the distinctively 
male and female contributions to political patterns may 
dirrer far less widely than in historic times. 

However this may be, the continuance of the role of sex 
in the formation of social types will continue, and the 
patterns of sub- and super-ordination as well as of coordina¬ 
tion will constitute an important element in the organization 
of the political patterns of attitude and action. In the 
evelopment of the understanding of human personality 
which we anticipate and in the relation of this knowledge of 
personality to the concurrent question of symbolism as a 
method of social control, there lie large possibilities scarcely 
yet noted on the map of the political scientist, and for a 
long time likely to he unexplored and uncharted. 

In the study of the emerging patterns of authority, these 
problems will loom much larger than at the present moment, 
and the precise influence of the sex relationship which plays 
so large a part in the conscious and the unconscious life of 
human beings will be much more fully understood, and doubt¬ 
less enter more largely into the formation of types of social 
and political control. 

How much of social and political disaffection may be due 
to sexual maladjustment.? How far may political morale be 
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the outcome of sex morale ? How far must civic education 
reckon with these basic factors in human organization, and 
in what manner? And how shall they penetrate the realms 
of economic determinism, Gewalty idealism, as integrated 
into the structure of modern thought and purpose? 

Straight across the loyalties of nation, race, religion, 
region, class, run the lines of sex attraction and counter 
allegiance, playing havoc on many occasions with the 
integrity of the groups with which they collide.And in the 
field of interpersonal relations, who knows what deflections 
may be determined by considerations other than those 
commonly classified as political? 

Another important member of the family of power is the 
ecclesiastical, in its many varying forms, and in relations 
including union with, subservience under, and domination 
over the bearers of political authority. In the church is 
found a formidable association with many members, much 
property, elaborate rules and regulations, personnel skilled 
in the politics and administration of religious affairs, con¬ 
ceded jurisdiction over great ranges of human behavior, and 
a voice in other ranges. The church has not hesitated to 
rebuke the rulers or to assist in their deposition, or to aid in 
the spiritual and mental preparation necessary for revolution 
as well as conformity. In any case it provides a moral basis 
for government in general and the particular governors in 
charge of the political association. 

The church may have its own law, and the canon law has 
been the analogue of the civil for generations in Western 
Europe. The church organizes its councils and conferences, 
lays down its rule, provides the penalties appropriate, sets up 
its administration on a magnificent scale, and provides for 
adjudication of disputed cases through the agency of 
ecclesiastical courts. And all this has been fully described 

** Guy dc Maupassant, Boule de SuiJ. 
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and discussed in countless tomes, which need no comment 
here. At different times this ecclesiastical government has 
been democratic, aristocratic, autocratic, or theocratic. 

Not only does the church lay down the rules of life for its 
own citizens, but it may also suggest or even dictate to the 
political group the enforcement or aid in the enforcement of 
these regulations, in so far as they may be deemed essential 
for the preservation of the morality of men. It is precisely 
at this point that the church governors may develop an 
attitude almost indistinguishable from that of power hunger; 
in short the church may become what for lack of a better 
word we may call “politically minded”; and here may begin 
bitter struggles between the church and state for the right 
to determine the metes and bounds of human conduct. 

Modern nationalism raised up centers of power against 
the church far stronger than the Holy Roman Empire and 
the separation of church and state in some jurisdictions 
followed, as m the United States. The Soviet Union under¬ 
took the “liquidation” of the church. But these develop¬ 
ments were not decisive, for in recent times the church 
reappeared in the democratic field as a political party itself 
and a part of the law-making authority. The clerical parties 
may thus become parts of the government in a direct and 
responsible sense, as well as in the more indirect advocacy 
of special forms of moral measures. These parties in Italy 

and Germany, however, seemed unable to hold their own in 
the political arena. 


It IS in no sense the purpose of this treatise to discuss the 
complicated relations between church and state in times 
present or historical, except as they illustrate the relation¬ 
ship of the family of power, and help to illuminate the under 
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lying principles of the process of government. But it happens 
that nowhere in the great mass of political-social phenomena 
is there richer material to illustrate the inner quality 
of the political than in the interrelations between these 
two types of social organizations. The parallel organiza¬ 
tions of these two groups, the competing loyalties which 
they present often in tragic and dramatic fashion, the 
jagged border line between them; all these serve to illustrate 
the nature of power in social relations and the intimacy of 
its interdependence. 

And this is equally marked whether we look at the institu¬ 
tional side of their parallel development or fix our attention 
upon the aspects of it evidenced in the life of a personality. 
For the struggles of the rival institutions are equaled by the 
deadly battles within the inner penetralia of the human 
personality which may find itself torn by the competition 
of vital loyalties that split the very soul. 

None can predict what the future or form of religion may 
become, and how it may be related to the political power 
group on the one side or the medico-constitutional group on 
the other, nor again what position it may occupy in a 
unified jural order, such as is envisaged by the League of 
Nations or other jural order. In all these developments 
there are interesting possibilities, which we cannot fore¬ 
cast. But in viewing the power problem as it actually is, 
the ecclesiastical group plays a role of very great importance, 
whether in antagonizing or in reenforcing the position of 
the state. 

It might be supposed that the mystical element in religion 
would prevent conflict with the realism of the politicists. 
But mysticism may lead in more than one direction. It may 
lead toward retirement, seclusion, hermitage; or it may, 
quite the contrary, assume an acute attitude of earnest 
responsibility for the direction of human conduct, a pro- 
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pnetary attitude in the name of an ultra and unquestionably 
high purposed^ In order to save the souls of men or to 
ensure their moral welfare, in whatever terms couched, it 
may become indispensable to regiment and direct the lines 
of human conduct, directly or through the political agencies. 
The validity of this ultimate (moral) purpose will not be 
submitted by religion to the determination of any other 
group in society, but must be established by the technicians 
of morality themselves. The ways and means of establishing 
the implications of these principles in actual behavior will 
also be asserted by the ecclesiastical experts, but may be 
challenged by the laymen m government or elsewhere, when 
the aid or the tolerance of the other groups is required for 
the execution of a policy. And the allegation of a spiritual 
and therefore unreviewable purpose, or the appeal to the 
agencies of ritualism and ceremonialism, will not be sufficient 
to prevent a check on these ecclesiastical positions and 
pronouncements by the other groups, including the political. 

If the church holds heresy as defined by the ecclesiasts to be 
a sin, or the taking of interest on money to be a sin, or the 
drinking of alcoholic beverages to be a sin, these types of 
bans will be reviewed by the respective groups most directly 
interested in the application of the principle declared; and 
the outcome may be dubious—dependent on a wide variety 
of factors, as is richly illustrated by history. 

The bitterness of conflict between ecclesiastical and politi¬ 
cal authority may be attributed chiefly to two elements in 
the controversies, namely the silent struggle for priority 
m command of human affairs, and the rivalry of the principle 
of sovereignty with that of the sacrosanct and on.ppeal.ble 
divtnity (infalhbdity) of purpose on the other hand. In both 
instances not only is prestige at stake, but a large body of 


V exposition and defense of this less 

leather J. Elliot Ross, Sanctity and Social Service. 
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personnel and of property is involved in the outcome of the 
recurring struggles. 

In ultimate analysis both church and state appeal, 
though this is not so commonly recognized, to the ultimate 
sense of “right,'* which is deeper than the “legality" of one 
or the “morality” of the other, and which is not expressed 
fully in the institutionalization of either. Is the church or 
the state “right” is a question which cannot be answered 
either by the authentic interpretation of divinity on the 
one side, or by the supreme interpretation of the law on the 
other. Both proceed with outward dogmatism corresponding 
to an inner uncertainty as to what the judgment of layman, 
political and religious, may be. The outcome may well be 
determined by the comparative proficiency of the parties 
in the art of propaganda and promotion; or in the last resort 
by anathema and excommunication, confiscation, exile, fire, 
and sword. 

If we look in the depths of the human personality for 
light upon this roubled question of the priority of the 
religious and the political demands we find the disturbing 
and varying factor is the different facets upon which these 
lights are playing. The feelings of guilt and inferiority which 
so often prove the prison walls from which the tortured 
human soul would escape may be neither primarily religious 
in nature nor moral, but constitutional or experiential. They 
are integrated in the constitution and experience of men and 
find various outlets. At times one may find satisfaction and 
release in the beautiful symbolism of the church,*® con¬ 
stantly thrust upon him by the ecclesiastical propaganda 
of the faith, or in the thrilling community exaltations pro¬ 
vided by the politicists, in war, or in participation in great 

Henri Hubert and Marcel Mauss, "Lc Sacrifice,” in Melanges d'histoire des 
relis^ions. 
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events and identification with great leaders and companions. 
In one mood the confessional may meet his need; in another 
\)ntjubel of the vast political throng of which he is a part, 
or in the leadership of the great man who reflects a thousand 
reveries written large in great days and great deeds. In the 
dark hours of suffering and sorrow we may become pious 
or patriotic or proletarian; and if piety and nationalism and 
the proletariat do not agree, then there is distress until 
decision cuts the cord. It is in such inquiries as these, as well 
as in the citation of the historic narratives of the struggle 
between church and state, that a more intimate under¬ 
standing of the conflict between these two power hungry 
groups may be found in great measure. 

Nor can we ignore the paradoxical fact that these groups 

may interchange their functions and their moods. The 

ecclesiasts may take over the ordinary functions of the state, 

and the state may in turn assume the more common tasks 

of the religious brethren. The church may become more 

politically minded in the worst sense of the term than the 

state Itself, i.e., power hungry, corrupt even. On the other 

hand, the officials of the competing organization flying the 

banner of the state may represent in certain moments the 

idealism, the sacrifice, the altruism, the religious aspiration 

of mankind in a particular group and in special moments. 

Were these factors constant, the difficulty would be less 

acute; for then priests would not bless wars, and kings would 
not battle for the gods. 

The family and the church have been historically the most 
.mportant members of the family of power, but they do not 
exhaust the long list of those later born but increasingly 
important. Conspicuous among these are the economic 
classes, as they are loosely termed. The agrarians, the oldest 
of them all, business or the bourgeois, the labor group, 
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assuming that only laborers labor; these groups are them¬ 
selves made up of many different and discordant elements 
and contain many types of personalities, often with more in 
common across the group lines than within them. Each 
of these groups possesses an organization of its own, a form 
of inner government of its own, and a disposition to dictate 
to the elder brother of politics, or at least to obtain his good 
offices in the promotion of special claims. From time to time 
the line between the special group organization and the 
holders of political authority may become a most precarious 
one, if one assumes that in the tangled skein of social control 
these factors must be kept rigorously apart. 

The oldest of these groups, since the days of the nomads, 
is the agrarian. Land, patrimony, and political power have 
been woven into a close fabric of control for long periods of 
time. The ownership of the land carried with it the control 
of the people on the land and attached to the soil. The great 
lords were the landlords. They were not merely related in 
some manner to the government, they were the government, 
or the governors, perhaps more accurately speaking. By 
common consent the political community accepted them as 
the rightful rulers and their rules as the natural course of 
life, and accepted also the transmission of their authority 
through a biological line of succession. It was even difficult to 
distinguish between private law and public law; between the 
rights of the individual as a landowner and the rights inhering 
in the community itself. Likewise the landlords were warriors 
and the occupants of the land owed him service on the field 
of battle as well as on the field of agriculture. 

How did these men regard themselves, as landowners or 
governors ? Both, for they were the fathers, the trustees of the 
community, not to be sure under law, except the customary 
law, but under God or some other divinity to whom alone 
they were accountable. Their judgment was as good in 
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politics as in economics, and their responsibilities were to 
themselves.^® 

In later times the smaller farmers occupied a different 
status, but were for a long time still the dominant factor in 
the determination of political tendencies and personnel; and 
still later the organization of farmers became a powerful 
agency m the affairs of the modern state. Their independence 
and isolation have made perfect organization difficult to 
achieve, but not impossible. Frequently their most effective 
line of influence has been exerted through political parties in 
which their numbers may be very important. In the more 
recent stages of political development, however, the farmer 
has found a way to action through occupational associations 
of the type of the Farm Bureau in the United States, and like’ 
organizations elsewhere, even to the “Green International ’’ 
These groups are frequently able to accomplish the defeat 
of hostfle measures in parliamentary or other bodies, to carry 
through their special sets of measures, and to obtain wide 
recognition at many points through effective lobbying and 
other political pressure. The tariff on food or on machmery 
or the tax on land, or the support of agricultural research 
the organization of farm credits or the subsidy of farm’ 
economics, or even the redistribution of population and the 
decentra ization of industry; these are affected by such 
organized agencies of social and political pressure ' 

The urban-industrial movement in all western lands has 
of course, greatly weakened the earlier authority of the a.ri’ 
cultural group but by no means destroyed it, and L' 
farmer therefore sits at the round table of power, with the 

ished " y described. His prestige may be dimin¬ 

ished and the trend may lead still farther in this direction 

but the substantial weight still remains; and the family of 

in c“4c“;:; p:r p-- - 
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power must still recognize the very great strategic importance 
of the agrarian element in the process of social and political 
control. 

With the rise of industry and the development of the 
system which has come to be known, loosely, as capitalism, 
the group of business came to hold an important place in the 
power situation, in many ways comparable to that of the 
agrarian group in earlier times. The traders, however, did 
not desire to become the actual and personal government 
of the land. They remained in great part outside of the formal 
government. Business might dictate to the government, 
without becoming the personal proprietor of political 
management. At the outset industry wished to be freed from 
the exactions and control of government, and was satisfied 
in the main with a policy of laissez faire. From within busi¬ 
ness began to be ruthlessly competitive, without any marked 
development of common rules and regulations within its own 
borders, but later integrated its force in large and often 
monopolistic units. 

In the highly industrialized countries, the business group, 
although loosely organized, was intimately related to the 
political management group, which was regarded as in great 
measure, corrupt, tardy, or incompetent from the point of 
view of swiftly changing industrial enterprise. The govern¬ 
mental group, on the other hand, derived in large measure 
from the landed gentry, affected to look down upon trade 
and industry, and were well content that trade should not 
molest their monopoly of officialdom. Trade regulation, 
banking and currency, and foreign policy began to fall, how¬ 
ever, into the hands of the industrial group, and their will 
was likely to find its way into governmental action, except 
at points where they encountered the resistance of the older 
agrarians or the protest of the mass. Their concentrated 
economic power began to make them influential in the new 
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techniques of political campaigning and in the control of the 
poitical press, as well as in the cruder forms of outright 
personal corruption of the official staff. 

With this development there went a negative theory of the 

value of state activity, the danger of excessive “interference” 

with industrial enterprise, especially in social legislation and 
m laws directed at the central control of industry, or ventures 
in the direction of collectivization (competition with busi¬ 
ness). This was marked in England, where it did not affect 
the prestige of government materially, and more pronounced 
m the United States, where the antigovernmental propa¬ 
ganda reached the form of what amounted to a "boycott of 
government,” a social dislike of the governmental type of 
activity and its personnel in general. At this point, business 
became not only a fellow member of the family of power, but 

contemptuous of its more impecunious 

In the course of time, business became still more highly 
concentrated, and began to develop more fully its own inter¬ 
nal government. Corporations, trusts, holding companies, 

IZlT developed, both special and 

general and built up smaller governments and administra- 

ns of their own, as in the case of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce,” or on a larger scale, the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce. In cities, states, provinces 

rtto tT‘? ' sprang up, reaching higher 

e arge areas, national and international. 

A wide range of activities fell within the compass of these 

ew y orming groups, including production control, fixing 

prices, trade practices, attitudes toward labor, foreign 

e ations, taxation, and finance. The paternal aspects of 

organization 

Uniied Chit ^ of ihe 

quasi-governmental agencies. ^ F'ederation of Labor as 
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of government within the confines of a single enterprise, 
where various forms of politicization sprang up at widely 
different points.^® Company unions, organizations of shop 
government, works councils in many different experimental 
forms became the commonplace of industrial life, and in 
these undertakings were seen many of the characteristics of 
ordinary political government. 

Indeed, as the units of industrial enterprise became larger 
and larger, with a scale of operations involving now many 
thousands of men, large revenues and properties, broad plans 
for further development, the whole business enterprise took 
more and more the characteristics of the state itself. Rail¬ 
ways, coal, steel, oil, sugar, liquor, became kingdoms in 
themselves. To make the situation still more complex, these 
units extended beyond the boundaries of particular states, 
and became international in many of their activities and 
institutions.^® 

But these new industrial empires with their kings and 
czars and grand dukes find the state on the one side and 
labor on the other, and are obliged to conduct their affairs 
within the limits set by these two counter organizations, 
likewise equipped with men and money and some knowledge 
of the technique of social welfare. The church and the family are 
likewise a part of the play which now becomes more complex. 

It is now important to examine the latest member of the 
family of power, under the name of labor. This newest comer 
obtained a position only as the result of a long struggle for 
recognition as other than a bastard child of society, at first 
placed under the bar sinister, and only slowly admitted into 
the fellowship of his elder brothers at the table. Slavery to 
serfdom, serfdom to status, status to organization and 

See James Myers, Representative Government in Industry; H. Dennison, In¬ 
dustrial Engineering. 

** F. Delaisi, Economic Myths and Political Realities, 
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recognition, recognition to control, is the progress of the 
organized labor movement into which so many millions of 
the human kind have been drawn and to which they now 
acknowledge an allegiance second only, if at all, to that of the 
loyalty to the nation and the church. 

Here also is a form of internal government, with personnel, 
program, social tactics, disposition either to command the 
government or to dictate terms to it, and with many notable 
successes m its archives. The number of trade-union members 
in the world is difficult to measure exactly but may roughly 
be placed at 44,000,000. Furthermore, this group of organiza¬ 
tions IS rounded out in the international organization of work¬ 
ingmen, two internationals, in fact, the communist and the 
other, sometimes characterized as the red and the yellow. 
The trades-union groups constitute a formidable world of 
quasi-pohtical management in themselves and tend to 
become centers of authority of the most important nature 
with economic, political, social, cultural implications of vital 

significance. Whereas the business group may employ the agen¬ 
cies of corruption, social influence, or the army," the labor 
groups may make use of the strike, of various forms of 
sabotage of political action through political parties, of riot 
and revolution. They enter the halls of state in person, take 
an active part in the affairs of the government, obtain in this 
manner not only personal social prestige, but important 
results for their movement as well. 

Important differences must be observed at this point, 
however. The labor movement cultivates an inter- or super- 
national basis, m that all workers are included in the fra¬ 
ternity of the proletariat, and the economic class becomes 

theoretically the basis of the new order of things. Further¬ 
more, m the communist branch of the labor movement the 
greatest emphasis is laid on the importance of social revolu 
tion as an indispensable feature of the inauguration of the 
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new regime. As the ecclesiasts once argued that without the 
shedding of blood there is no remission of sins, it is main¬ 
tained that without violent revolution the desired social 
transformation cannot be achieved. The parliamentary- 
action in which communists participate is not designed as 
genuine participation, but as an exceptional opportunity for 
propaganda on a dramatic scale. In practice, however, the 
parliamentary way once acquired may not be so easily cast 
off and vested interests in political positions may become an 
item to reckon with in the further determination of a party 
policy. Only in Soviet Russia has the proletarian group 
assumed the actual political direction of the community 
and “liquidated,” to employ their own term, other and 
competing members of the family of power, including par¬ 
ticularly the church and business. But while the proletarian 
group has taken possession of the reins of power in Russia, 
the political government has not disappeared, but on the 
contrary has been endowed with far greater powers than 
ever before under a regime of collectivism. Thus the apo¬ 
theosis of the group of toil climaxes in the activity of the 
state, for while the three factors of (i) the party, (2) the 
trades unions and (3) the all-Soviet parliament each possesses 
great power, the dominant figure is that of the political 
party, itself a political agency, set up over the parliamentary 
authority in fact if not in name. 

In all the great industrial countries of the world, the labor 
group has acquired a seat in the family of power, and, 
however unwelcome a guest from the point of view of the 
older brethren, is widely influential in determining the course 
of the state, in addition to the ordering of a great variety of 
activities local to its own organizations. It sits now alongside 
the family, the church, the agrarians, and business. 

But the question may properly be raised at this point, are 
not these new organizations of labor and business tending 
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toward the elimination of the political and the substitution 
of the purely economic directive factors in human society, 
toward depoliticization, Entpolitisierung, as the Germans 
say ? Is not the economic influence and organization tending 
to replace the political in the conduct of human affairs, and is 
not the state likely to go the way of the family and the church 
as directive agencies in the field of human behavior 
From one point of view the substitution of the economic 
council for the political might signify nothing more than the 
employment of one name for another, an exercise in 
logomachy of little importance to the hard realities of power. 
What does it matter whether the government is called an 
economic organization or something else.^ 

From another point of view, however, the implications 
of the proposal are more significant. It is plain that both 
business and labor have been in recent times somewhat 
hostile to the agency called government. Business has been 
unfriendly to government as a regulator of industrial 
activity, while not unfriendly to government as an aid in the 
advancement of external trade or internal order in industrial 
disturbances. On the other hand, labor has been unfriendly 
to government invoked against it in strikes and other indus¬ 
trial tensions, but friendly when applied in the field of social 
insurance and social legislation generally. In the background 
there has been of course the Marxian theory of government 
as the agent of capitalism, and Mill’s doctrine of laissez faire. 

These two interests and ideologies have sometimes been com¬ 
bined m the conclusion that the specifically political organiza¬ 
tion may well be replaced by the specifically economic 
organization; and frequently this assumption or conclusion 
passes unchallenged prophetic of the optimum condition. 

* Sec W. K. Wallace, Passing of Politics. 
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But if we inquire what is meant in this connection by the 
term ‘"economic,” the reply is not very clear. Either eco¬ 
nomic determinism is a narrow way of saying social deter¬ 
minism, or it emphasizes only one element, an important one 
in human relations. If production, exchange, consumption 
of goods is the center of economics (assuming that nothing 
has been smuggled in under the term “goods” broad enough 
to include all life satisfactions and utilities of whatever 
nature), it is clear that there are many other determining 
factors in human behavior.Family, national, religious, 
racial, cultural patterns of many kinds cut across the path 
here, and present a broad range of human motivation and 
interaction. It is true we may decide that all of these are at 
bottom “economic” in character, but if so this extends 
“economics” to include all social relations, and makes the 
term quite a different one from that with which we started 
the discussion. We should then be saying that social forces 
determine social conduct. “Social control” would be sub¬ 
stituted for “political” management, and we should begin 
again the advance toward division of labor, with the prospect 
that the name of the new division would read suspiciously 
like that of government again, however it might be 
pronounced. 

But this illustrates vividly the whole pattern of the 
political. The church began to assume the functions of 
government; the national state arose and depoliticized the 
church within limits; business sprang up and demanded first 
freedom from and then domination of the state; labor 
resisted certain activities of government, courted others, and 
at times repudiated the whole doctrine of the political. In 
the meantime the growth of large-scale business and large- 
scale labor necessitated a new orientation and a new form of 


” Cf. E. Boehm von Bawerk, Karl Marx and the Close oj His System^ for a 
criticism of Marxian economics. 
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social cooperation and control, a new shaping of that group 
adjustment and adaptation which is the essence of the 
political power situation. If the personnel of the Politiker 
and the general understandings and formulas and the 
specific mechanisms are wanting, then it becomes the task 
of the time to reform them in such manner as may be useful 
to the newly emerging community. In the family of power 
the question what the name of this member is may be 
regarded as relatively unimportant as long as the function is 
performed and the social need is served. But in view of the 
historical recurrence of like situations we need not be much 
concerned over the disappearance of the name itself. 

But the power family is not exhausted by the enumeration 
of the state, the family, the church, business, labor; for there 
are many more brothers and half-brothers and step-brothers 
to be considered. Among the most persistent of the associa¬ 
tions which demand representation are those based upon a 
pattern, called race, a term far more vague than it seems 
at first, partly ethnic in nature and partly a cultural pattern 
having little to do with racial difference. 

In a sense the bond of the race is blood, biological and 
ethnic. Yet even among the primitive types, exogamy 
becomes necessary in order to avoid degeneration in breed¬ 
ing. But in another sense race refers to a way of life trans¬ 
mitted to a group as a social heritage to be treasured. 
Language, literature, music, art, group memories and hopes, 

group peculiarities of behavior, around these cluster impor¬ 
tant groups of mankind. 

The literature of politics is filled with the celebration of 
these distinctive qualities of the several groups and their 
preeminent position in the world. If the group is small it is 
qualitatively great; if it is young it is full of vitality and 
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promise; if it is old, then it may revel in a wealth of tradition 
of great days. Be it black, white, red, or yellow, an array of 
story, song, memorials, ceremonials, greatness past, present, 
or millennial, weaves a pattern of loyalty which becomes one of 
the most closely meshed fibers in the social world. Tribalism 
feudalism, urbanism, nationalism are only some of the forms 
in which the racial groups find political expression. 

These ethnic or culture groups find seats at the round table 
of the family of power, and often conspicuous ones. They are 
not to be elbowed out or shouted down by raucous voices or 
stared out of countenance by a scowl. Their problems are 
perhaps the most difficult of all in the political situation, for 
prestige is of primary importance in their world, recognition, 
toleration, domination if possible. The pattern is persistent 
beyond most others. It cannot be readily or quickly modified 
by economic advantage although not indifferent to such 
considerations; it cannot be suddenly converted to religious 
attitudes, for these may be reenforced by the tribal pattern 
itself. It is not readily suppressed by superior force, as 
many a conquering host has discovered. From crushing 
military defeat “races” may rise triumphant, dominant in 
culture—even when subdued in battle. Romans, Chinese, 
Poles, may win or lose, but still stand like a rock as a group, 
waiting an hour when the flag may be again unfurled. 

The racial minorities and the racial majorities alike sit at 
the table of authority, demanding and commanding as the 
occasion offers, insistent and persistent perhaps beyond all 
other groups, with the exception of the ecclesiastical. How 
these beautiful and powerful groups of symbolic synthesis 
come into being is one of the most fascinating studies in 
human relations, and one to which much more objective 
study should be given, since most of the students have been 
either friends or foes of a particular type the glorification or 
defamation of which is their goal. Of particular interest 
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would be a study centering around an analysis of the demands 

of the racial groups for political recognition or participation, 

ascertaining under what pressures these demands rise and 

fall. Under what conditions does political recognition 

become an indispensable part of the “race” urge, and on the 

other hand what are the conditions under which this fades 

away, merged in another unity of emotional or interest 
appeal ? 

The history and tactics of racial minorities and majorities 
are close to the problem of political power, and the racial 
composition of the political community is of vital importance 
in the interpretation of its inner meaning.^^ These groups are 
culture bearers, and under their banner come also economic 
claims and religious interests and other social demands which 
may be appropriate. Along with language come the gods and 
gold as well; and the combinations often test to the extreme 
the elasticity of the political community, as well as the 
toughness of the “racial” group. 

The racial sets do not develop uniformly an inner govern¬ 
ment of their own, but hope for a flag proper and a political 
order of the usual sort. When all else fails they may prefer 
their Ghettos or their courts, or their own special tribunals. 

ut their association is not commonly a highly organized, 
disciplined government such as one may see in the church or 
in industry or labor. Behind the singing society or the Verein 
or the school, there may be it is true some form of govern¬ 
ment, but ordinarily this is more loosely developed than in 
some of the other types of the family we consider. The 
penalties of racial insubordination, however, are no less 
fearful and its rewards no less alluring than those of the 
other groups or the political. The race may confer immortality 
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and fame on those it favors, and enshrine them in song, 
sculpture, memorial days and observances, confer the degree 
of hero on those who have served the race and whom it 
chooses thus to honor. No special mechanism need exist for 
this purpose, but out of the folkways of the group there may 
shine this special form of exceptional distinction. The racial 
group may on the other hand inflict the severest penalties 
upon those who deceive or betray it. The hell of the church 
and the prison of the state and the poverty of the economic 
group may be surpassed perhaps by the bitterness of the 
scorn and exile to which the renegade may be condemned by 
his cultural colleagues. No group may more thoroughly 

punish offenders than the apparently powerless culture 
center. 

The cultural groups are not wholly without organization 
and government, however. There are racial societies in all 
lands, both in their political milieu and outside. All nations 
are full of associations for the promotion of the special form 
of culture of the particular group, French, German, Ameri¬ 
can, British; and their auxiliaries are found stretched around 
the globe in many cases of larger or more mobile groups. 
Poles, Hungarians, Irish, Greeks may seek refuge under 
another flag where their own has fallen and wait a favorable 
moment for revival of their political prestige. Thus modern 
Czechoslovakia was made by a treaty between Czechs and 
Slovaks negotiated in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1918. 
True, the sun may not always rise again, but hope does not 
die, and in the darkest hour the racial enthusiast remains 
firm in expectancy of a better day. 

These patterns may fade, but their colors are fairly fast. 
In the long run they may be caught up in another scheme of 
life; England, Scotland, may furl their local flags, the regions 
of France come together under a larger banner, and the 
older flags adorn the museums. Genoa and Venice and Rome 
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Bavaria and Saxony and Prussia cease to war upon each 
other and assemble under a common symbol of larger unity 
m which all the older cultures find their niche. 

At any given moment of political association these racial 

ethnic-cultural groups constitute one of the major problems 

of statecraft, and elicit the most refined tactics of the 

diplomat, where blood and iron do not become the final 
tribunal. 


But these associations do not exhaust the membership in 
the family of power. There are many interesting and impor¬ 
tant forms of association of a territorial or regional or 
neighborhood character, which have their chief bond of 
interest in the common and familiar contact which is so 
magnetic a factor in human relations. The soil itself may 
become an object of adoration, the soil which one perhaps 
has helped to make, and with which one has worked through 
the long seasons of toil to the harvests; the familiar places 
woven through and through with emotional tensions of 
many moving forms, dark and bright; the friends with whom 
one comes in contact from time to time; or the friends and 
the scenes together; the sense of locality, the neighborhood 
may well become a powerful bond of interest, which will 

defy even the more elegant figures of the more nationalized 
and decorative world.*® 


And the outcome of these is the ever recurring nostalgia 
which IS so important a factor in human relations on the 
humbler scales of life it seems, but perhaps far reaching in 
meaning if we fully understood the role of the familiar in 
t e symbolism of life. The mobility of the human race may 
be readily overestimated-there are millions who never 
budge from their countryside; and there are thousands more 
w o ache with longing to return to the old familiar spots 
m which experience and emotion are so intimately centered. 

>Hacob VVackernagel, D^r (y.r, da S,aa,a, Teil 11, §5, "Das Staa.sgebiet.” 
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The locality thus becomes a circumference of opposition to 
the centralizing tendencies of authority. Not only is the 
foreigner an enemy, but the remote friend is less worthy of 
trust than the visible and tangible one. 

Local groups no longer celebrate their local gods on their 
local altars, but there are still local genii of the place; and 
there are still great powers of cohesion in the locality, as 
every political agency soon discovers. There is a massive 
power of resistance in the local area which may defy and 
even thwart the invincible magnitude of the central power. 
In many political orders the local trial by jury is a veto upon 
the wider area of the law, not a final veto, it may be con¬ 
ceded, but a suspensive veto. Even in a highly centralized 
administration such as that of France, the local maires may 
make themselves felt against a power that becomes too 
insistent in its intrusion upon their localism. Furthermore, 
the local area may become the ally of any other aspirant for 
political recognition and authority. The religious, the racial, 
the economic interest, find a powerful friend in the local and 
the parochial; and their united efforts gain immensely in 
effectiveness when they clasp hands. In a situation like that 
of Ireland where the local, the religious, the racial, the 
economic, all point in the same direction the trend is strong. 
The combination develops a tenacity capable of the utmost 
defiance in attitude. Regionalism thus becomes an important 
factor in the social composition of power, whether regional¬ 
ism in the very narrowest sense or regionalism in the larger 
frame of an extended localism. In the world economy and 
order, nationalism itself becomes a form of regionalism.^® 
The home territory may not be organized as a form of govern¬ 
ment like that of church or business, but ordinarily is 
included in the governmental ordering. But it possesses an 


**On the relation of localism to the 
cation, see the final chapter. 


recent mobility and facility in intcrcommuni- 
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esprit of Its own, a facility in demand and resistance that 
makes it necessary in all political calculations. 

Around the table of power another brother often sits or 
stands perhaps, since he is not always offered a seat; the 
intellectuals, the intelligentsia, science; masters of the 
techniques important to social organization and engineering. 
At one period these custodians of science are represented 
through the church; at other times whisper in the ear of 

. , In more modern times, 

with the vast growth of science and the immense projection 

of the school and of research, it may be said that science is 

accorded a seat at the table of power, almost, although not 

quite perhaps, recognized as one of the family. These groups 

cut across the lines of the church, of economic classes, of 

racial and cultural cohesions, and are indeed occupied in 

the service of all of the members of the family of power to 

such an extent that no separate representation may be 

required. They are busy weaving the cultural heritage of 

the race into the new discoveries and inventions of the day, 

1 ^ .j * * ^ ^ science may 

e and is integrated into the government itself, as well as 
magic and force. 

Science is not ambitious'for autonomous government or 
group independence as are many of the other members of 
the fami y, and in that sense does not threaten the position 
of the political power. Theories of the rule of the philosophers 
may be evolved from time to time, as in Plato’s “guardians” 
or the modern picture of the technocrat’s state, but on the 
whole these do not seem a serious menace to the sovereign 
state. In recent times, it must be observed, however, that 
science occupies a far more important position than in other 
periods of history. The immense proliferation of the school 
the universality of education, its range of years, the growth 
of adult education; further, the vast expansion of natural 
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science, of machine technology, the rise of social science and 
engineering; these have contributed to the growth of science 
as a factor in the power process not only in the state but in 
all the other integrations of social power.Indeed the very 
fact that all the members of the family claim to repre¬ 
sent science makes a separate seat seem unnecessary, or 
inexpedient. 

In individual states, however, the representation of 
scientific knowledge is increasingly important, and various 
forms of technicians become increasingly significant in the 
affairs of society. Further, in the larger field of international 
relations the scientific groups tend to stretch across other 
boundary lines, and in the Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations find a rudimentary 
form of organization, less powerful at the moment, however, 
than the international organizations of many scientific 
societies more specialized in nature. 

The other members of the family of power look a little 
askance at science. They rejoice in its powerful aid in 
propaganda, in war, in industry, in its support of the various 
claims advanced by different groups from time to time. But, 
on the other hand, they look with fear upon its fundamental 
disregard for established authority in any field, even its 
own. They can never be sure that the basis of their command 
may not have disappeared even as the order is issued; and 
they cannot reckon on the assured support of their position. 
Thus there arises a feeling of rivalry between the power 
groups, built upon what has been, made into a control 
pattern of today, and science which looks forward as well 
as back and may dispel the illusion upon which authority 
rests. 

Neither business, nor agriculture, nor labor, nor racial 
groups, nor the church, nor the state itself feels entirely 

See my New Aspects ojPolitics; E. A. Mowrer, Sinon, or the Future ofPoiiHcs, 
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at ease with the restless curiosity of science and its constant 
logical and experimental challenges and tests of their com¬ 
fortable power assumptions. But notwithstanding this they 

will not attack it from the front, but endeavor to utilize 
its forces where they may. 

The swing of modern life toward new forms of group 
organization and pressure has raised many important figures, 
which tend to rival the political government, as well as to 
rule themselves in many particulars. The study of pressure 
groups and propaganda reveals the fact that these agencies 
already outstrip the political parties in some systems of 
order, and even the government itself at times. The most 
important of these have already been mentioned in the 
consideration of the church and the racial and economic 
groupings, but there are many others not to be omitted in a 
careful inquiry. These groups enroll large numbers in their 
membership, develop the arts of propaganda, and are able 
to exert extraordinary pressure upon governments, to such 
an extent that they are entitled to seats in the family of 
authority, along with more highly formalized associations. 
They may on special occasions be able to dictate to the 
government on special points, in which for the moment they 
are invincible. They cut across the lines of other groups 
already considered, religious, racial, etc., and develop a 
position of their own, which may be for the moment 
more powerful than that of the longer established centers. 

Innumerable other forms of association present the parallel 
p enomenon of elaborate inner government and strongly 
presented political demands. There are professional associa¬ 
tions, cultural societies without reference to racial relations 
and cutting across them all; there are associations of con¬ 
sumers as well as of producers; there are innumerable groups 
bound together by a long series of common experiences and 
symbols, arising in innumerable ways of life. 
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Guilds of many sorts have gathered to themselves politico- 
economic powers of wide variety and importance; trading 
companies have been invested with hybrid forms of authority 
that defy the analysis of the jurist at times; and trading 
associations and quasi-public quasi-private concerns of 
all sorts have from time to time wielded great authority 
midway between politics and business or agriculture, or 
slavery and peonage. 

It is with this chain of groupings that the political associa¬ 
tion must constantly deal, and its rise or fall is measured to a 
great extent by the skill with which the relationships are 
handled. Government is not a thing entirely by itself, but 
one of a series of control systems, each with its own internal 
mechanism and system, and each endeavoring as occasion 
requires to influence the course of the formal political 
government. 

The politics, the administration, the leadership, the formal 
and customary rules, the processes of adjudication, run along 
like those of the state, although not always precisely parallel. 
In their totality these sets of governments might seem a 
hopeless maze through which the individual might wander 
helplessly, but in practice the system does not encumber as 
much as it facilitates social action. 

Not only is this true, but the special groups often take 
over the interchangeable functions of social control and 
service, as situations arise in which this seems most useful 
to the society. Thus the church may be found behaving like a 
state, or a chamber of commerce may seem to be a govern¬ 
ment, or a labor union. Forjuristic purposes we may distinguish 

sharply between a public and a private corporation, but for 
social purposes the lines are not so plain. There may be 
trading companies with quasi-industrial and quasi-govern- 
mental authority; there may be ecclesiastical authorities 
with courts and penalties and jurisdiction over chattels and 
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goods, material as well as spiritual. There may be guilds 

hfe. There are families which combine not only political 
but economic and even religious authorities in one corporate’ 
or personal type. Bizarre forms of political organization ale 

life was"'fillT"’°V' °rganizatioip itself. The feudal 
hfe was filled with interconnections much more complex 

and intricate and with legal orders and ranks in great 

profusion, with one law for one and another for another, with 

high, low, and middle justice. The establishment of one law 

of due process for all, of the central national state, greatly’ 

simplified this process, to so great an extent indeed that the 

complexity of social government has been somewhat obscured 
m recent times. 

In later years as the growth of groupism became more 
evident there have appeared political theories known as 
pluralism, developing the position of individual groups and 
even placing them on the same juristic level with the states'*- 
and various doctrines of guild socialism and syndicalism’ 
have exalted the position of sundry groups to a rank much 
^ke that of the political association, or even equivalent. 

,,, ^I C , I niornent concern 

myself, citing these ideologies here as an illustration of the 

more recent recognition of the complications of the family 

T 1 1 , j to examine. Nor shall 

deal here with the emerging forms of political authority 

coming out of the more modern tendencies, looking in the 
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Chapter III 

LAW AMONG THE OUTLAWS 

There are often found irregular members of the family of 
power within the framework of a regularly constituted polit¬ 
ical society. Although not recognized by the law, and indeed 
pursuing unlawful purposes, they maintain associations 
resembling government itself in many ways. Organiza¬ 
tions of pirates, thugs, thieves, swindlers of various descrip¬ 
tions, the Mafia, the “Chauffeurs,” the Vehm, the Under¬ 
world of certain cities and countrysides, the Upperworld of 
conspirators. 

A rich variety of political organization and experience is 
to be found also in cultural associations, racial, religious, and 
otherwise, living within the shadow of the law, yet building 
up their own system and order beyond the law. In these 
bodies there may be observed the recognition of the neces¬ 
sity of organization, a body of general understandings 
regarding the purpose and methods of the group, elaborate 
forms of organization, types of civic education, maintenance 
of morale, laws of discipline, sanctions. 

It was none other than Immanuel Kant who once declared 
that it is possible to have an orderly government among a 
kingdom of devils, considering their external behavior as 
order, their motives as morality. This was, however, an 
inadequate analysis, for devils also have a moral code as 
well as a form of law. 

Law among outlaws is one of the most striking of all 
political phenomena, for it illustrates the survival of the 
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political power situation when it has been formally re¬ 
pudiated. The rejection, however, is not complete renuncia- 
tion, but only the rejection of certain phases of the legal 
order. All the forms of law and order are never outlawed. 

t IS impossible to find a perfectly lawless group, however 
antisocial it may wish or seem to be. 


No tyrant can be wholly tyrannical and willful, however 
much he may desire to become so. Perfect despotism and 
perfect anarchism are both caught in their own logic, and" 
trapped there. No one becomes entirely unlawful however 
much he professes to be.so, or however fervently he desires 

conventions of legality. 
Insistent reminders of the governmental order creep in at 

the back if they are thrust out at the front. And not infre¬ 
quently those who sought to defy and escape order find 
themselves enmeshed in a system of discipline far more 
rigid and relentless than that from which they fled. 

The means by which these groups obtain their immunity 

from destruction by the regularly constituted authorities 

are as varied as the special background of the particular 

po itical association. Some of these situations are deep rooted 

m human nature, as in the case of thieves and robbers, 

defying generally accepted conventions of behavior; others 

in some tension of the political order which leaves an opening 
lor the entry of an inner system. 

The immunity obtained may be secured by corruption of 
o cials, by fear less frequently, by processes of adroit 
evasion, by tolerance on the part of officialdom and populace 
or large sections of it. Even in the case of the more com¬ 
monly recognized outlaw types, such as bandits, a form of 
protection is obtained through the creation of the hero type 
which may endear itself to great numbers of the population. 

Ihe gangs in some American cities had as their basis in 
their most palmy days a widespread opposition to the 
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enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment and the social 
necessity of organizing a system by which the alcohol the 
community desired might be provided to quench its thirst. 
Here a power appetite and an illegal thirst made common 
cause. The gang basis had already been laid in the condition 
of widespread police corruption, levying upon gambling, 
prostitution, liquor, and to some extent upon criminality;^ 
and with this as a base it was possible to develop and organize 
a more comprehensive gang organization. This reached its 
climax under the nominal leadership of A 1 Capone, who at 
one time employed a private army of 2,000 men and managed 
an annual budget of many millions. Here was a kingdom 
in itself with revenues and resources, government and law, 
all its own, with fixers, distributors, collectors, killers, 
educators, with strict discipline, with both public and private 
police on its civil list. But the justification, socially, was 
stated by Capone. “I gave the people what they wanted. 
Why all this fuss ?*’ 

A still further development is seen in the form of racketeer- 
ing groups, operating on a considerable scale in some cities, 
and covering a considerable range of industries. The main¬ 
tenance of these organizations requires the cooperation of 
several elements in the power situation, labor unions, 
business men, politicians, with an administrative force 
recruited from “strong arm men” and “killers” of various 
sorts. Such groups, if not adequately checked by vigorous 
measures, may for considerable periods of time terrorize the 
cofnniunity and impose their will on great sections of its 
activities, while operating in the shadow of the law. 

The organized gangs of the Upperworld are less picturesque 
and more “respectable” than those of the lower depths, but 


* See Herbert Asbury, The Gangs New York; John Landesco, "Organized 
Crime in Chicago," in Illinois Association for Criminal Justice, Illinois Crime 
Survey; my report on Chicago crime conditions, Report of the Chicago City Council 
Committee on Crime^ 1915. 
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in principle their modus operandi is much the same, and their 

codes are not dissimilar, although their moral position is less 

criticised, as becomes the pillars of society. In defiance of the 

law, they will also justify their nonconformity on the ground 

of the unfairness and folly of the rule and proceed to find the 

way to nullify it within or without 'the law, preferably 
within. 

In the United States, industrial combinations and adven¬ 
turers in violation of the law have been widespread for a long 
period of time. Gentlemen’s agreements regarding price 
fixing, evasion of the prohibitions of combination, contribu¬ 
tions to the corruption of legislators and other officials; these 
have often been the staple of political industrial life.2 
Laws have been brushed aside by methods as criminal in 
fact and in form as those of the gangs which we officially 
hound and destroy. But the grip of the greater gang upon the 
machinery of the law is too powerful to make it easy to bring 
them to Justice; and in many instances it is true that the 
defense was the unreasonableness of the law, and even its 
special character of blackmail and extortion, particularly 
in the case of proposed legislation. 

The analysis of gang organization and procedure, while 

1 * 1. ’ throws important 

light upon the nature of orthodox political power itself; and 

It IS accordingly useful to examine some of these principles of 

outlawry, of the law within the law and against the law. 

Elements in the legal situation which the criminal groups 

commonly repudiate are the “unfairness” of the law and the 

inequality” of its administration. Thus the law may be said 

to protect property which is unjustly acquired (Robin Hood 

theory). Its penalties are said to fall unequally upon 

M recital of these exploits is given in Th,y Told Barron and Morr Thn Told 

Uuuntss At this point consult The Techmques of Graft, by V 0 Key (forth 
coming); Robber Barons, by M. Josephson. ' ^ 
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offenders. Some escape altogether and others receive widely 
different punishments for the identical offense, ten years* 
imprisonment for one and nothing for another equally guilty. 
Some escape by bribery, it is said, or by the ability to retain 
exceptionally effective counsel. These rationalizations are 
tributes to the legal theory and unconsciously recognize the 
basis of government and the raison d'etre of the whole 
power situation. Read in the mirror, these inverted words are 
the most impressive eulogy of government, for their assump¬ 
tion is that if the law were just or justly applied, then it 
should be obeyed.^ 

At the basis of gang organization there may be found in 
many instances the idea of contract among members as the 
basis of the system of order or disorder. Some of these agree¬ 
ments read like old-time social contracts of the type found 
in the formation of newly organized political communities. 
The following instances illustrate this form of arrangement, 
which is carried over into the world of organized crime— 
piracy in this instance. 

June the 30M day^ 1683. Articles of Agreement between us aboard of the 
Camillion, Nich. Clough Commander, that we are to dispose of all the 
goods that are aboard amongst us, every man are to have his full due and 
right share only the Commander is to have two shares and a half a share 
for the ship and whome the Captain please to take for the Master under 
him is to have a share and a half. Now Gentlemen these are to satisfy you, 
as for the Doctor a share and half, and these are our Articles that we do 
all stand to as well as on [one] and all. 

These are to satisfy you that our intent is to trade with the Spaniards, 
medling nore make no resistances with no nation that we do fall with all 
upon the sea. Now Gentlemen these are to give you notice that if any one 
do make any resistances against us one any factory [on any pretext] here¬ 
after shall bee severely punish according to the fact that hee hath com¬ 
mitted and as you are all here at present you have taken your corporall 

^ An interesting illustration of the governmental process is seen in the Constitu¬ 
tional Convention held by the inmates of Sing Sing penitentiary, where a set of 
rules and regulations was adopted by the prisoners. 
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The summary of La Coutume des Fr'eres de la Cosle 
indicates some of the things which that code institutionalized; 

1. An oath of fidelity by the sign of the cross. 

2. A free discussion and vote on every important question. 

J. An equal distribution of food. 

4. No women on the boats. 

5. No thievery. 

(It made the first offense punishable by cutting off ears and nose; 
the second, by marooning.) 

6. No private quarrels on board ship. 

(Private quarrels were settled by combat before the assembled 
groups, first wound ended the combat.) 

Each expedition had a definite charter-agreement, signed by all: 

a. Distributing, m advance, ail possible spoils. 

b. Insuring members compensation for accidents in the line of 
duty. 

On another ship, when it was captured, was found the 
following draft, or agreement, of articles or orders, for the 
direction of the men, whether on shore or on board. 

I. That every man shall obey his commander in all respects, as if the 
ship was his own, and we under monthly pay. 

n. That no man shall give or dispose of the ship’s provisions, whereby 

may be given reason of suspicion that every one hath not an equal share 

HI. That no man shall or decla. e to any persons or person what we are, 

or what design we are upon; the offender shall be punished with death 
Upon the spot. 

IV. That no man shall go on shore till the ship is off the ground and in 
readiness to put to sea. 

"lan shall keep his watch night and day, and precisely 

the hour of eight leave off gaming and drinking every one repair to their 
respective stations. 

VI. Whoever offends shall be punished with death, or otherwise, as we 
shall find proper for our interest.^ 

* Daniel Defoe, Romances and Narratives. 
vol. XVg “’'iN^rrativis edited by G. A. Aitken aondon, 1895), 
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Forms of what we call civic education are also found among 
outlaw groups. Courses of training may be arranged for those 
entering the profession. While formal degrees are not granted, 
an equivalent distinction is conferred upon the candidate who 
passes his tests in the picking of pockets or service as a 
lookout, or in the execution of those found guilty and 
sentenced to death. 

A captain of thieves is a sort of absolute lord over all those who put 
themselves in subjection to him. He has the privilege to examine all 
novices that are just entered, put them to trials of their skill, ask them 
questions related to their calling, and finally to assign them such provinces 
in the commonwealth of thieves as he thinks most suitable to their genius, 
to which they are obliged to keep, upon forfeiture of their honour. He has 
always a reserve of the most experienced and active fellows, whom he 
sends upon any sudden and difficult enterprises, and who are always to be 
near his person. No man in the fraternity must forget his point of duty, or 
exceed the bounds of his commission, by meddling with another man's 
charge, or attempting things which he has been told are above his capacity. 
The usual time of probation is about three months, during which the 
young initiate is as constantly at his exercise before the captain as a 
trooper’s horse that is not broke is at the riding-school; he must scale a 
wall, snatch off a periwig, steal a watch and do a hundred things of that 
kind.® 

Or in the Mafia; 

Within the society the strictest and most truculent discipline was main¬ 
tained; no one was admitted until he had passed through an arduous pro¬ 
bation, having proved that he was brave and could keep a secret. To 
show the first, he was required to wound and kill anyone designated by 
the chiefs; if victims failed, the probationers were set to fight each other 
with knives; sometimes the candidate was called upon to take up a piece 
of money from the table while the members stabbed at it with daggers. 
The noviciate lasted two, three, sometimes eight years. The psccioliOt or 
probationer, spent his time in the service of a full member, who employed 
him in various perilous enterprises, watching the execution closely and 
judging his conduct in the act. When at last he was deemed qualified, he 
was sworn to fidelity on crossed knives; the terms of the oath required him 
to be the enemy of all authority, to have no relations whatever with the 
police, never to betray thieves or other criminals, but, on the contrary, 

• The Compute Newgate Calendar^ vol. II, pp. 319-310. 
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to show them warm sympathy and support. After this he came in for his 

share of the general fund, which was distributed every Sunday in one of 

three proportions: the which was a full allowance, the barattalo 

a hall allowance, and the sala, the small slice.^ 

Various essential qualities in the legal order survive in the 
dlegal groups. Among them are loyalty to the group in the 
face of immediate disadvantage to the individual, who now 
finds his satisfaction in conformity to the code of the gang; 
careful determination of policy; energetic and skillful 
execution; the validity of agreements regarding duties and 
rewards; the indispensability of courage and the vileness of 
the "yellow”; hatred of the “squealer,” the “rat,” the 

betrayer, the “double-crosser”—the traitor, in effect. These 
are survivals among criminals of the criteria of more lawful 
backgrounds. There is also evident the importance of looking 
after the unfortunate member of the gang, the caritative 
function of the society; the qualities of honor, truthfulness, 
within the group, not outside; hatred of hypocrisy.* In 
times of war, indeed, criminals frequently became patriots, 
enter the military service, and come out with excellent 
records. Notable among recent examples of such service are 
the Foreign Legion of France and the Arditi in Italy. 

In these codes then, which exist not merely on paper but 
find their way into actual practice, there is an implicit 
recognition of many of the basic characteristics of govern- 
naental order of the very sort it is sought to overthrow 
thwart, or supersede. Thus out of illegality comes a form of 
law, and out of immorality emerges a type of morality. Is 
something wrong here, either in law or in morality ? No for 
the outlaw’s challenge is not that of the foundations of the 
legal and political order as such, even when it seems to be 
but of the application of the order in some special situation. 

Ihe narrow or unintelligent view taken by the criminal may 

^ A. Griffiths, Mysteries of Police and Crime^ vol. II n 42^ 

* Jane Addams, Democracy and Social Ethics. 
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make him antagonize the law, but has not changed his 
fundamental recognition of its value. He finds it necessary 
to institutionalize his behavior and come into symmetry 
with himself. Criminality is anticonventionality, but con¬ 
ventionality is always subject to exceptions; otherwise it 
need not even be discussed. Many conventions are illustra¬ 
tions of the fact that there is or has been disagreement on 
fundamentals. Automatic behavior is not conventionalized, 
for it does not require this form of support.® 

The power balance of the gang is not widely different from 
that of the community itself, as is evident from the codes of 
action, showing their kinship with the forms of the political, 
the juristic, the moral. On every level when the political 
association fails to function, loyalty to the state begins to 
slide down the gauge, but new forms of loyalty thrust them¬ 
selves up through the debris of the old. 

From another point of view, we may observe from time to 
time racial, religious, class, regional groups, organized inside 
the jurisdiction of an established political order, but organ¬ 
ized for resistance to some specific rule or preparing for the 
overthrow of the existing order and substitution of another. 
History reveals a long series of such inner governments 
which may rise to power or to joint power or perhaps 
gradually disintegrate and disappear. Some of these groups 
may be organized and ruled by exiles from without, as in the 
case of Masaryk and the Czechs.*® 

The emigres may or may not return, but in the meantime 
there may develop within a particular state this incipient 

® "What the law calls crime is merely conduct which is declared to be socially 
harmful by the group or groups in a state which are powerful enough to influence 
legislation. The concepts of crime and of antisocial conduct may vary greatly in a 
feudal society, where these groups are small, and in states where social life is highly 
organized and differentiated, such as in modern industrial democracies, that crime 
ceases to be an index of antisocial conduct.” Thorsten Sellin, "Crime,” in Social 
Science Encyclopedia. 

T. G. Masaryk, The Making of the State. 
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form of political rule setting aside-for i ts members-to greater 
or less extent the established forms of government and law. 

Such organizations, and history is full of examples, cannot 
be described as parasitic but as revolutionary in character, 
awaiting the assumption of governmental responsibility! 
However, they illustrate vividly the characteristics of some 
of the members of the family of power. 

The racial or other revolutionary leaders who carry on 
warfare without war and within the boundaries of an estab¬ 
lished governmental order are heroes to those whose standard 
they bear. In the histories of the race or group they appear 
as martyrs, and are enshrined in the affectionate memory of 
their people. Exile, imprisonment, or death are to them the 
honorary decorations of the group, the distinctions of which 


no government can deprive them. They become the nobility 
in their social world. 

An interesting contemporary illustration of this inner 
organization is seen in Germany, where the Hitler army was 
composed of enrolled volunteers at one time reaching the 
estimated figure of 400,000. These men were regularly 
organized in military form, disciplined and officered, paid 
by the organization, provided with brown uniform with 
insignia and banners, held their drills, parades, and demon¬ 
strations, and were known as the Shock Troops. They were 
in many instances housed by the party and held available 
for all types of demonstrations, mostly peaceful but at 
times involved in violence. The marching to and fro of these 
organized and uniformed and officered armies of course 
marked the organization of an imperium in imperio, espe¬ 
cially m a country with the size of the regular army limited 
to 100,000. 

In periods of sharp social tension, religious, economic, 
racial, or like phenomena are evident, and in each instance 
illustrate an important aspect of political power. 
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Many interesting but little-explored types of political 
associations are found in such places as military prison 
camps, vigilante organizations of various sorts, unemployed 
camps, secret societies, and other forms of what might be 
called “irregular” governments, retaining many of the 
characteristics of “regular” government. The activities of 
these associations illustrate the process of control developing 
inside the law or on the border of the law.*^ 

But why stop here, one may say. Great prophets have been 
great prisoners, have they not? Socrates, Jesus, Huss, 
Savonarola, Gandhi; and the great exiles as well. The world 
is full of their wanderings. Were these men criminals? Yes, 
by the terms of the law. And crime is defined by the words 
of the law. Criminals may teach morality, truth, patriotism; 
and have done so in many of the most important moments 
of human experience. And there is nothing to make sure they 
will not do so again in other moments, when the crust of 
the law becomes too stiff to move with the changes of social 
movements deeper down.** 

Criminalistics and juristics are not so remote in their 
relations as sometimes seems, particularly in the tension 
moments of social growth, when new patterns of conduct 
are developing or old ones are in mortal conflict. The outlaw 
groups are not so far out, taking the world as a whole, as 
one might think. They have with them the wisdom of the 
recurring periods when individuals recognize themselves 
as rebels, and groups prepare to circumvent the law, within 
or without the charmed circle of regularity of behavior. To 
those who look closely at the relations of the family of power, 
it is plain that the rationale of law involves something else 
than the rigidity of logic. Aristotle spoke of the golden mean 

" Paul Cohcn-Portheim, Time Stood Stiii. 

** M. Nomad, Renegades and Rebels, Cf. Sellin, Social Science Encyclopedia^ 
“Crime," especially p. 568. 
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in government as a principle of action, and the British 
philosopher Bagehot of "illogical moderation” as a leading 
principle of politics. The stronger systems of power allow 
for the drives in human nature, for the competition of aggres¬ 
sive groups, and do not demand too insistently the letter 
of the law in all instances, realizing that if this is overdone 
inner rival groups will arise within their juristic structure’ 
The completeness of power is not the perfection of meticulous 
enforcement of law, but the achievement of functional 
balance for which the political community and order exist. 
The majesty of the law is not the end at which society aims 
for law IS an instrument in the facilitation of human relations.’ 

If then there are gangs within the law, the difficulty is not 
wholly with the wickedness of perverse persons, but with the 
failure of the functional system in which the law is set, and 
front which it derives its justification in the social sense 
of the term. The adjustment will be made not merely by 
the more vigorous enforcement of the law, but in the re¬ 
orientation of the law to conditions in process of readjust¬ 
ment. If the rule meets the social needs of the group as a 
whole, there will be little room left for competing loyalties 
in the form of inner centers of quasi-governmental associa¬ 
tion Master criminals and bandit kings and queens will 
doubtless always be found, relying upon their ability to 

elude the law, but their tenure will be short and the confines 
or their kingdom narrow. 

Undoubtedly the constitution of the criminal and his 
social experience have much to do with his status, although 
how much has not yet been established as clearly as some 
suppose. On the whole, the line between the criminal and 
the noncriminal, especially in an age of swiftly changing 
mores, is more sharply drawn than actuality warrants. The 
juristic analysis of legal is adequate within its limits, but it 

“ Franz Alexander. Dir Vcrbrichir und Seim RichUr; J. Galsworthy, Justici. 
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does not go the whole way. Indeed one might suspect from 
the savagery with which the boundaries of law are fixed 
that the community might doubt them somewhat and desire 
to drown its own doubt in exaggerated distinctions. In a 
sense everyone is likely to be guilty of some social deviations, 
sometime, and find his scapegoat in excoriation of crime in 
some other form. But this is also a social factor in the 
development of the criminal gang within the law, and here 
we approach the inner meaning of the political situation 
again. 

In the coming period there may be many criminals, be¬ 
cause there will be more rapid change in the basic features 
of our society and more rapid shifts in the mores, and more 
efforts to reenforce mores with regulations sanctioned by the 
state, in the field of social hygiene, education, industrial 
regulation. What possibilities there are in the rules and 
regulations of medicine and constitutionalism, psycho¬ 
physical; what possibilities of graft in the type of collectivist 
state, or industrial regulation under some other form; what 
wide range of possibilities in a mechanized community 
where a minor interference with technology, for example, 
may be a major and disastrous offense against society! Med¬ 
ical, industrial, morale crimes! ^uel avenir! It may be well 
to recognize the change long ago forecast by Butler in his 
Erewhoriy when the criminal is the sick, and the ill person is 
the criminal! 

Already the special “constitutional” techniques are 
assuming part of the functions of the court and the formally 
organized judicial administration, with respect to mental 
and moral responsibility, with respect to degree and type of 
treatment. Civic education may be supplemented by the 
study of the physical and mental constitution of the pupil, 
and many twisted experiences and constitutions untangled 
before their possessors become criminal charges upon the 
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community or fall into that discontent and malaise which 
render them a permanent source of danger to the balance 
of the political community. At the risk of seeming somewhat 
chimerical, it is nevertheless of basic importance in consider¬ 
ing outlaws to direct attention to the possibilities of this 
new form of social and political control emerging quietly 

and spreading out over the community as a conservative 
preventive measure. ^ 

Along with this or between this and the educational 
system go the new devices and skills of the technical social 
worker, mediating between the home, the school, the hospital 
and the government, and endeavoring to develop a social 
environment adapted to the needs of individuals otherwise 
swallowed up in the stream of economic and social bewilder 

ment. All this may profoundly affect the nature of crime and 
the origin and status of the outlaw. 

But are there no lawless growths in other members of the 
family of power as well as the political.? They may, indeed 
be found in all orders of association as well as the'govern' 
mental. In the church the great crime is heresy or immoral¬ 
ity; in business, disregard of the profits code of the time- 
in labor, disloyalty to the group of toil; and in all these’ 
associations there are outlaw groups organized against the 
organization. The heretic, the fraud, the scab, are all found 
guilty by the rules of the particular association in which they 
are found and appropriate penalties devised. But what is a 
heretic, and what is fraud, and what constitutes a traitor to 
the labor cause.? Heresy and fraud take on different forms 
from time to time, and occasion the most violent disputes 
on the part of the best intentioned. And in both cases the 
government is often called upon to intervene and add the 
terrors of the law to the opprobrium of the special group 
offended. But in these other groups there is often greater 
freedom of entry and departure than in the political series. 
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The dissenter may leave the church and found another, at 
least in modern times although this has not been historically 
true; the business man is welcome to form his own group 
and carry on his enterprise if he can, but often he cannot, 
and again appeals to the state for some way out. In cultural 
associations, the same principle usually applies, and there 
is consequently not quite the same occasion for the inside 
formation of special gangs who operate in the manner of 
the political. 

Interest, profit, monopoly, the corporation, the union 
have been developed from time to time against the code of 
the day. The organization of labor Itself appeared only in 
the face of determined opposition and denunciation, and 
even now the industrial union is obliged to make progress 
against heavy odds. In the ecclesiastical groups heresy after 
heresy has swept in and been borne down or remained to 
conquer. In all these instances, the disaffected have organized 
their interests and developed an imperium in imperio^ an 
outlaw law. 

In conclusion, then, the phenomenon of the inner group 
within the scheme of power is not merely a picturesque 
example of political association alone, but affords an insight 
into the nature of the political. Looked at from the point of 
view of the orthodox antiquities of criminalistics, these 
deviations may seem like unpardonable sins, monstrous in 
their organized iniquity. But in the light of the power 
association, they are unmistakable indicia of the failure of 
the political group to function fully in the given situation, 
and the social composition of the specific case will reveal the 
torsion point. It is not the inborn viciousness of man, but 
the inadequacies of a social plan that will be revealed by the 
diagnosis in such a case. 

It will be seen that the inner rival group may be a mal¬ 
adjusted member of the power family, a race, a class, a 
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religion, a region, in which the will to power has not been 
recognized or satisfied and in which the urge drives the 
group forward to demand other forms of authority, even if 
furtive and covered over by the screen of legality. And these 
groups may become the foundations of new regimes or the 
material from which patriotic history is written. 

And finally in the group there are found the survivals of 
the scheme of government and law from which they would 
be free. For plainly within the outlaw power is written the 
other power, as applied to a different set of conditions it is 
true, but essentially the same in its inner composition. No 
new law has been invented but the old has been transplanted 
and taken over, as if it were now the property of the outlaw, 
and even his own creation. Organization, division of labor, 
discipline, loyalty, education, responsibility, courage, tech¬ 
nical skill, emerge as the basic qualities of an extra-legal 
organization, enforced sometimes with a swiftness and cer¬ 
tainty of justice not surpassed in the world of regular law 
itself. 



Chapter IV 


THE CREDENDA AND MIRANDA OF POWER 

It is the way of power to surround itself with an array of 
things to be believed and admired, credenda and miranda. 
No power could stand if it relied upon violence alone, for 
force is not strong enough to maintain itself against the 
accidents of rivalry and discontent. The might that makes 
right must be a different might from that of the right arm. 
It must be a might deep rooted in emotion, embedded in 
feelings and aspirations, in morality, in sage maxims, in 
forms of rationalization among the higher levels of cultural 
groups. The eye, the ear, the aesthetic sense, must be 
attracted and enlisted also, if whole-souled admiration and 
loyalty are to be maintained. 

Miranda 

And first of all, are there really any special things to'be 
admired in power Is not power on the whole forbidding 
and unfriendly? Is power a pleasant companion one might 
choose to live with? Figures representing power are often 
lions, bulls, eagles; and its monuments are massive and stern. 

In the beginning, however, power was not made so unat¬ 
tractive in mien. Powers were fathers or perhaps gods, or 
sons or grandsons of gods, who had come down to earth, 
relaxing with members of the human race in earthy ways 
comprehended by earthlings. Mars was perhaps a trifle grim, 
but Justice was said to be blind, and blindness is never 
terrifying. And Jove was not in every aspect forbidding; 
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the adjective Jovial has preserved for us this connotation. 
Fathers are perhaps terrible but not without feeling, not 
without their blind human sides from which the adroit may 
approach them, and surely not without affection for their 
offspring. And there were also mothers who held the reins 
in some of the human orders called matriarchal. 

From the beginning the power situations have been woven 
about with garlands to cover the sadder aspects of the 
incidence of authority. Many of the most attractive sym¬ 
bolisms designed by human creative and artistic skill have 
had for their object figures of the political world, around 
which they have draped their decorations. No other rela¬ 
tionship has supplied more moving imagery for mankind 
than these political personalities and situations. 

Beginning with fatherhood and kingship, political sym¬ 
bolism was wrought with infinite variety, and often with 
great beauty as well as force. Freud himself has not been 
able to improve upon the technique of deriving authority 
from the father principle, by protest or projection,^ and its 
validity as a transition for the further growth of another and 
perhaps rival allegiance. It was with personalities that power 
was concerned and around which it centered, personalities 
who were fathers or gods, attractive individuals who led 
their people, their families, or those of their own blood or 
imputed to be. Thus the important element of leadership 

. . . 4 I'outrance in setting up the 

primitive symbolism upon which the rulers might rely in 

times of stress,2 and it cannot be denied that personal leader¬ 
ship IS a continuing factor in political and social cohesion, of 
the very first importance in all systems of organization, 
political or otherwise. With this hereditary-father-king- 


■ Taho; Group Psychology aud the Amlysis of the Ego, 1921. 

Th^DuuTh initiations into citizenship in 
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patrinuonial system, a whole series of miranda were developed 
in a period extending over hundreds of years, and continuing 
indeed down to our own time. The system of admiration was 
readily extended to the group of families taken together as a 
ruling aristocracy of the better folk, whose superior blood 
and breeding fitted them for governmental position. The 
doings of the royal family and of the blooded people were 
thus made an easy center of daily and unending admiration, 
unshaken by the occasional breaks in the line or the personal 
lapses of the superior. In our own day, the absoluteness of 
authority has been abandoned, but the importance of cere¬ 
monialism remains little diminished. Modern states still 
retain symbolism as the center of their political system. 

But the creation of attractive qualities in the personnel of 
government is by no means restricted to royalty and aris¬ 
tocracy. There are conquering generals and admirals, great 
statesmen with magnificent achievements, competent ad¬ 
ministrators of numerous types, judges with Solomon-like 
intuition, and lesser personalities, both dead and living, 
scattered all along the way. The list is by no means limited 
to the older aristocracy, for as the democratic movement 
developed other leader figures came to the fore and added 
to the meaning of governmental miranda—the Lincolns, the 
Gladstones, the Mazzinis, the Briands, the Stresemanns, 
the Lenins, the Gandhis, the Roosevelts, and a long line of 
others enhanced the prestige of the government. In any 
given moment indeed government may be said to lie in the 
confidence reposed in living persons who interpret it to the 
members of their political associations. These bearers of 
power are many and may be found, must be found, in 
humbler as well as in higher walks of life. They form the 
living guard of prestige, in every land. When government 
ceases to recruit them, or only the poorer sort, its strength 
begins to decline. 
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The symbolism of government, which in more recent 

times has been developed on a large and impressive scale 

by such new groups as the communists and the fascists, 

has been utilized in all times in a less systematic manner 

and with less conscious purpose. Without attempting a 

complete catalogue of the types of symbolism, attention 

may be directed to some of the more important forms of 
them. They include: 

Memorial days and periods 

Public places and monumental apparatus 

Music and songs 

Artistic designs, in flags, decorations, statuary, uniforms 

Story and history 

Ceremonials of an elaborate nature 

Mass demonstrations, with parades, oratory, music.^ 

The political group has appropriated more days of the 

calendar than any other except the ecclesiastical. It has 

taken over perhaps the largest proportion of territorial 

space for public uses and has endowed streets, ways, places 

with power group names, and has generously equipped them 

with monumental advertisements of power. Public buildings 

are more impressive than those of any other group with the 

exception again of the church, and in modern days the 

factory and the skyscraper. Music and song have contributed 

to the glorification of the power association in some of the 

most striking rhythms ever devised, rivaled again, however, 

by those of the church, and by other types of music. What 

should we do without the Marseillaise, Deutschland uber 

Alles, the Internationale, Giovanezza, America, God Save 
the King? 

Many early dances were often centered around a political 
object, notably the war dance, while others mingled sex, 

»See dwcnption and discussion of the modern forms of these symbolisms in my 
Maktns of Cittzens, and m the other volumes of the same series in greater detail. 
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State, agriculture, and religion^ in effective blend, as indeed 
did much of the earlier symbolism. And the rhythmic march 
of the parade in later times has been full of impressiveness 
for participant and beholder alike. 

In the earlier stages of human association magic played a 
prominent role in political as well as in other social affairs.® 
Magic, medicine, religion, government were often closely 
interrelated, reenforcing each other for purposes of social 
morale and control. The miranda and the credenda were 
indeed blended in such fashion as to be indistinguishable; 
and functionally they were often marvelously integrated in 
patterns of behavior. Good magic and bad magic, black art 
and white art were indeed differentiated as time went on. 

But magic still lingers in modern times, and still functions 
as an important factor in many social and political relations. 
It still is reflected in the forms of ceremonialism and ritualism 
of our day, and still may be observed in many of the types, 
of mass appeal on the emotional level. Diabolism on the 
one side and divinity on the other still survive as basic 
factors in the process of political control. 

Artistic design has contributed much to the miranda of 
politics. Color, form, motion, have been summoned to weave 
a halo around authority and give it beauty as well as force. 
The fleur-de-lis, the lily, the rose, the whole garden of flowers 
has been appropriated to political decoration. The cere¬ 
monials of political life are likewise impressive and often 
beautiful and attractive and effective in their symbolism, 
and they range over a wide way of life. In the case of heredi- 
tary groups indeed they omit no phase of existence from the 
cradle to the grave. Each step of the road is invested with 
a wealth of ceremonial adorning it. But much the same 

* E. S. Ames, Psychology of Religion. 

‘Lynn Thorndike, The Place of Magic in the Intellectual History of Europe; 
W. E. H. Lecky, History of Rationalism. 
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symbolic effect may be built up around a democratic 

communistic regime, substituting the people or the class, 

their heroes living or dead for those of the aristocratic group! 

The most striking examples of this are seen perhaps in France 

where, since the Revolution, the symbolic life of the nation 

has in no sense suffered from lack of artistic representation 
and expression. 

The nature of the grand ceremonial is such that it stresses 
the element of adoration in the psychology of power. The 
elaborate series of ritualistic steps, under no circumstances 
to be varied, imposes the idea of conformity and obedience 
without question. It is obviously difficult to argue about 
rituals, however absurd they may be from a rational point 
of view. Whether one should bow right or left, or bend the 
head, or the knee, or the whole body, or advance or retreat, 
or speak or be silent, or what words should be said in ac! 
cordance with custom, is a matter to be learned and fol¬ 
lowed but not to be disputed. No one can argue with a ritual 
m process. Even the absurdity of the ritual may endear 
it to the hearts of those who have long followed it, and 
render it immune to criticism by the new recruits. Only 
the ritualisms of other power groups appear ridiculous, 
never the rites of the one to which allegiance is owed. 

But while the ritual is approached with a spirit of con¬ 
formity, there may be a sense of satisfaction in its per¬ 
formance, as we swing along in its rhythm and beauty, if, 
as the phrase goes, we “enter into the spirit of it.” Thus 
in the most subtle fashion the power purpose and the 
aesthetic sense are blended, and the power process is 

identified, not with blood and cruelty but with harmony 
and beauty. 

The political group, to be sure, has no monopoly of 
ritualism and is rivaled by the church and by endless cultural 
groupings running through all social organization. How the 
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old ceremonies ever lose their apparently impregnable posi¬ 
tion is another story with which we may deal in considering 
the disintegration of authority. 

Story and history are other means of producing admiration 
for the personnel of the power group and for the power situa- 
t’on itself, story in the early stages and history in the later. 
The well-nigh magical influence of stories upon children and 
adults as well opens an important avenue to the celebration 
of power, either directly or, perhaps more effectively, in 
indirect fashion. They listen even when they do not fully 
understand. For in this mood of relative approachability, 
lulled by the voice of the professional narrator in the early 
times, and in the later thrown off guard by the scientific 
mask of the historian, the subject may readily be indoctri¬ 
nated with whatever the situation demands. The qualities 
and the achievements of the heroes may be imparted and 
inculcated to the very greatest advantage and without 
much possibility of resistance. For if the story is really good, 
what matter whether it be really true. If it does not embody 
the literal truth, it may express the ambitions of the group 
and its dream picture of itself in its best moments. And this 
logic may lead us on until criticism of the story becomes an 
evidence not of intelligence but of unpatriotic attitude. 
The textbooks and histories of every nation furnish irrefut¬ 
able evidence of the latitude allowed the group historian.® 
One of the first tasks of a new regime is that of producing 
another set of histories, or indeed they may precede the 
overthrow of the old, providing another interpretation. 
Communist history is not the same as that of the fascist, 
or fascist the same as that of the democrat. It is true that 
there are limits to which story and history may be modified 
to serve the group purposes, but for the moment we are 
dealing with the miranda of the state, and it is patent that 

• Cf. J. Prudhommeaux, EnqufU sur Us Hurts scolaires d'apr'ts guerre. 
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in any case the historical is the material out of which adora¬ 
tion may be and frequently is shaped. 

Among the methods of creating group worship, the mass 
demonstration is one of the most impressive and effective, 
if one may undertake to differentiate between the various 
devices. Here again the double effect is produced (i) of 
power impression on the individual, and (a) of personal 
satisfaction in participation. Even the hardiest spirit 
enmeshed m a large hostile demonstration^ is enormously 
impressed with its power feeling—the sheer weight of num¬ 
bers, the volume of sound that beats upon the ear, the 
solidarity of the mass, the unity of purpose; all these to¬ 
other make a large crowd seem like all the world. The 
individual encompassed cannot fight against the crowd; 
he cannot be heard above them; he is psychologically beaten 
down by them. No matter how right he may be or feel he is, 
the roar of the crowd renders judgment against him, and 
there seems for the moment little left but submission or, if 
possible, escape, but there is no escape. There is perhaps no 
deeper sense of isolation and abandonment than that of the 
individual caught in an unfriendly demonstration. 

But, further, the participation in the mass movement 
brings a sense of satisfaction to those who are a part of it in 
spirit, for m a manner common enough but not well under¬ 
stood fundamentally the individual is lifted up and exalted 
by the sense of the mass movement. Perhaps this is the 
shared experience” of which Dewey speaks, or perhaps the 
identification with the larger dream person floating in one’s 
reverie moments, perhaps it is a throw back to the days when 
sex, war, religion, and agriculture were intermingled in the 
savage dances. In any case it has a compelling power, and 
effects the release of not unpleasant capacities for enjoy- 


’ Theodor Geiger, Die Masse and ihre Aktion, is much to the 
this psychology; also G. Le Bon, The Crowd. 


point in explaining 
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mentj enlisting the eye, the ear, the emotions of pride and 
exultation which may spring up, “within the breast,*’ the 
phrase is. What this may mean in terms of measurable 
psychophysical reactions we do not begin to know. But 
the shining and uplifted faces of the crowd are the external 
evidence of the inner situation, and subsequent behavior 
offers further testimony. Participation in one great demon¬ 
stration may change the current of a life, and transform 
the indifferent into an undying zealot or a crusader. And 
every modern group organizes these mass movements with 
full realization of what is involved in them. 

Here we come upon the pleasure side of power, one of the 
satisfactions derived from its exercise, to offset the darker 
side of the power phenomenon. Music and the voice of the 
orator may add to the enthusiasm of the crowd, one through 
rhythm and the other through a combination of rhythm and 
appeal to emotions and in some measure to reason, combined 
with the appeal of a personality which in turn may be rooted 
still more deeply in well-established prestige. All this may 
once more tend to revolve the scene around the leadership 
principle which lies so close to the center of political au¬ 
thority; and once more aesthetics and authority are found in 
combination. 

The technique of the great platform orator has been much 
admired but thus far astonishingly little studied in any 
scientific sense, and both the external technique of the orator 
and the inner manipulation of the symbolic appeals through 
which he operates still remain an art but little comprehended 
objectively even by those who are familiar with power situa¬ 
tions. Just what happens in the speaker-crowd situations 
still remains to be closely studied, and in this relation will 
be found one of the chief elements in political authority, 
although not the only one. 
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For many persons, we do not know how many, statis¬ 
tically, and for all of us at times, life is heavy with fatigue. 
Or if not weariness then boredom bears down heavily upon 
us. “I do not know what to do with myself,” is the cry not 
only of the child, but also of the adult on many occasions, 
when time hangs heavily. Impulse, suggestion, imagination 
at this moment may find an easy road forward. Whatever 
will lighten and brighten the hours is welcomed. And this 
may be as true of leisure as of toil, for in one the anticipation 
or the recollection and in the other the present demand some 
lifting up of the spirit to dispel the tedium that may other¬ 
wise descend like a fog. It is for moments and moods like this 
that the glitter and allure of showmanship is adapted, 
and it may attach itself around a political, religious, or 
racial interest, if not that of the aesthetic or the avowedly 
recreational. 

It is then in situations such as have just been considered 
that the miranda of the political are developed with infinite 
variety in widely different areas and peoples, under many 
diverse sets of circumstances, under many different regimes, 
but with some inner unity of technique and purpose. The 
club is not forgotten through all this intricate process, 
but it js for the moment laid aside, hidden under flowers 
and decorations. The king-father-local-god combination of 
factors effective in the earlier days has been gradually but 
never wholly replaced even to this day. It was succeeded by 
other forms of attractive symbolism resting on another 
basis. But the ruler may still be the little father of the people, 
as in Soviet Russia today. The ruler, if not kingly, may be a 
genuine leader, in whom the older qualities of the royal 
may be contained. Mass psychology is perhaps better 
understood than in any previous period of history, and 
Its practices are of far-reaching importance in the social 
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construction of political power. The political group has been 
hard pressed in recent times by the counter symbolism of 
the competing social groups, notably of labor, but has shown 
itself capable of invention of a high order. 

It may be pointed out that the political power group may 
also bring tributes of admiration for other reasons than those 
discussed in the preceding pages. It may bring to many 
persons substantial advantages of a material nature, eco¬ 
nomic, educational, medical, social in the broadest sense of 
the term. A long series of institutions might be enumerated 
which have for their purpose the satisfaction of a wide 
variety of needs in the social group. These are examined, 
however, under the head of social interests as a part of the 
basic power situation, and may be differentiated, not too 
sharply to be sure, from the types of miranda which have 
just been developed here. 

The question may be asked, Is it better to bind a people 
together by more material interest bonds than by mass 
psychology? Or which is the firmer tie, if a choice must be 
made between them? The ideal situation is to unite them in 
a common enterprise, with both substantial benefit and the 
broader attachment for an apparently nonsubstantial 
motive; and to this end the power holders constantly strive. 
The relative strength of the two elements we have no scales 
to weigh or rod to measure. The hungry may forget their 
hunger in a patriotic demonstration, and patriotism may not 
be proof against unpatriotic prosperity, at least not for long. 
Which has the strongest nerves, the stomach, the eye, the 
ear? How shall we measure dreams against food; wounds 
against aesthetics? Here we approach the penetralia of 
power which no one has yet mapped out, and few have even 
attempted to explore. 

In the endless shifts of power there is abundant material 
for study of subtle nuances of authority, and it may be 
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presumed that in the not distanr Cnp, 

and discoveries will be ™.de ^.1 Tr 

..iligK, ace of sransirioot;:,,!.: r "" 

many of ,he hidden springs of power, Whar ,s 

mines in cases of doubt the i i ^ ^ 

competing attractions of authority betweeV'^' between 

reaching blindly now this way and’now thatr""" 

Credenda 

The credenda of power are not wholly unlike the miranda 
but may be found upon a different level on a i 

ra.,.„.lia.„„„. They contain the reasons’ which'’oW°rthe 
mtellect to give assent to the continuance of authority 

f .P”'", Th-t club and the mass movemenf „ 
enough the later stages of human development, and sv^ 
tematic explanations of authority have been devised for 

aid"; ti: po::/;;:;." ^ 

no^rTatoTTt*Ll- °bedience is 

not to raise the awkward question- to 

Xr anr"’ " obedience with 

affection and protection, superiority, and perhaps a little 

pressure of force.* So the fatherhood of power was simple- 
club ^ ^ ^ ° as simple. Magic and the 

lienee the querulous tongue, raised like that of Thersites 
Bunn time the ideologies of power appeared, and began h ir 
century-long struggle for survival. ® 

It is not my purpose to write another history of political 
.deas, but It may not be amiss to recall again thi chief typ^^^^^ 

• a Felix Adler, m Pumshmem of Childun. 
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of credenda. Broadly speaking, the principal forms of belief 
have been as follows, with due apologies to the numerous 
variations and overlapping forms: 

1. Political power is ordained of God or the gods. 

2. Political power is the highest expression of expert 
leadership. 

. Political power is the will of the many or the majority, 
expressed through some form of consent. 

I. The divinity of power is related to the paternal character 

of power, and also to the historic character and the tradi¬ 
tional nature of authority. Saint Thomas gave a deadly blow 
to this doctrine nearly a thousand years ago when he dis¬ 
tinguished between the nature of government in general, 
which might be, he thought, attributed to the Divine Will, 
and the special form or holder of power in a given system 
and at a given time. The old theory lived on, however, and 
was even stronger than ever in the days when the altar and 
the throne united in an effort to pool their shaking fortunes 
and completely seal the way of escape for the dissentient. 
Magnificent rhetoric and sharp-tongued logic were at the 
service of powerful courts and of pompous though often 
stupid kings. Whatever else they may have lacked, they 
were never wanting in empressement of courtly elegance 
and finely polished cultural background. King James himself 
produced an elegant plea for himself and his fellow kings. 
But the great weakness of the jure divino school, looking 
back upon it from a safe distance, was the willingness to 
argue at all about the ultimate nature of authority. The 
divinity of the crown was strongest when it was least a sub¬ 
ject of contention. The dialectics of the divinity were open to 
question and paved an easy way for rational dissent. When 
magic must be argued it ceases to be magic, and royal divinity 
can maintain itself best by the avoidance of argument, unless 
it is prepared to produce the proof of the miraculous. 
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h.m when he was surrounded by the aura of the miranda, 
in the m.dst of ceremonies and rituals which could not be 

, but no disposition to dispute regarding the great center 

of t e royal solar system. Their royal majesties in their 

royal make-up on the royal stage were like players in a great 

show, interesting and engaging enough without attempting 

a logical argument to prove their reality. The play was the 

t mg, not the logic of the eminent jurists. What royalty 

could best use was playwrights and scene shifters, not logic 

choppers and precedent citers.^ The divinity of the king 

might be plausibly contested, but if he acted like a king 

that could not be controverted, for here kingship could be’ 

proved by kings. The modern kings understand power better 

and are fully conscious of the value of the show itself, without 

reference to historical or logical basis or origins. They 

realize that many who care little for kings as legal creations 

are interested m great shows that center around important 

appearing and majestic persons, with the externalia of power 
rather than its juristic content. 

X The second great ideology of power centers around the 
superior ability of special leaders, aristocracy, experts 
ehte, however selected.-. The masses are igporant and i 

ompetent. It IS said or in any event not specialists in the 

field of governmental affairs, and their interests are best 
served by the talents of superior persons gifted with the 

Polincs. Compare, 

Mer::2r: 

speeches; Adolf Hitler. Meir, Kampf- V Pareto W / 

Par,Us- Oswald Spengler Drcli„, of ',hr ' 

Mass,,; Gaetano Mosca, ’EUm,m d, scUma po/UUa. 
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ability which the masses lack. This is the central theme that 
echoes through Plato's RepubliCy the endless forms of 
aristocracy, the modern elite in Italy, the German demand 
for Fuehrerschajt; and it contains a powerful theoretical 
appeal to those who reason about affairs political. 

One of the oldest forms of superiority is indicated by age 
and the precedence of seniority. This was coupled with 
paternity in some cases. But in the main, historically, this 
aristocratic group laid its foundation on the same basis as 
the crown, namely, in the assertion of special hereditary 
transmission of power as the ultimate basis of power. Blood 
and breeding were held to be the chief factors in the title 
of the aristocratic group. Divine right, paternity, possession 
of the land, these were the elements in the claim to obedience 
on the part of the masses. The nobility were perhaps better 
able than the kings to give a good account of themselves, 
for while the royal line might produce an ass for a lion, this 
was not likely to be true of the whole noble group, some of 
whom would always be outstanding in their services to the 
community. The conditions of inbreeding were less severe, 
and many a conspicuous person of talent might be ennobled 
without being born again. They were able to bring to their 
aid the miranda of power in much the same pattern as 
royalty itself, if on a somewhat humbler scale. The pomp 
and ceremony of courts and kings were theirs, if in lesser 
degree still in the same general style. In the antechamber 
of the king, if not indeed in the king's bedchamber, was 
usually found indeed the actual government, resting some¬ 
where in the hands of some royal favorite or some clique or 
set, who for the moment had the ear and the confidence 
of the nominal ruler. Wise was the all highest ruler who chose 
from among the scattered talent of his group those with 
keenest brain and strongest hand to swing the sword of 
power in his behalf, claiming success as his own, and shifting 
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responsibility for failure to his chancellor, by whatever 
title known. 

The most perplexing rivals of the hereditary legal aris¬ 
tocracy in many periods, and especially in the more recent, 
were the ecclesiastical leaders, coming often from another 
and socially less highly rated class, and challenging the 
supermr position of the political group. Bishops and cardinals 
had their position to protect and their own interests to serve 
as well as the grand dukes, and they were not hesitant to 
press them forward in many cases. Church leadership was 
in no sense hereditary; its leaders were recruited from genera¬ 
tion to generation out of the mass of the community, and 
they felt none of the pride of caste so evident among the 
other aristocracy. They were masters of a symbolism and an 
organization able to meet that of the aristocracy, and in 
addition they might count on logical facility in presenting 
their case and on the prestige of divine sanction in a more 
direct and unimpeachable manner than the state representa¬ 
tives. It was the weakening of this ecclesiastical group at the 
moment of the rise of nationalism and absolutism that 
afforded the legal aristocracy its greatest opportunity for 
unrestricted development of their position, for the brief 
time before the upward swing of democracy and the opening 

0 careers in business comparable to the earlier lines of 
advance in the church. 

The latest style of credenda in this field is the doctrine of 
the elite, the necessary and natural leaders in every com¬ 
munity who are entitled to the control of government and 
affairs by reason of their natural superiority.These leaders 
are not selected by the process of heredity, but in other ways, 
not necessarily legal in nature. The method of choice is not 


ground of Dictatorship.” m Sociological R^oic., vol. a6, p 
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limited at all to legality, for the true elite make their own 
legality as they go. If they are eligible under the given sys¬ 
tem, they enter into power; but even if not, they enter into 
power positions and construct the appropriate edifice of 
legality. Neither the indicia of competence as shown by 
administrative or other service or by some series of tests; 
nor, on the other hand, the proof of biological descent is 
the decisive criterion of eliteness. 

The modern group, in short, has taken a leaf from the 
book of the church and from that of business enterprise 
and avoided the implications of biological dicta, while at 
the same time keeping discreetly away from too strict an 
examination of what constitutes eligibility to the new 
group. The circulation of the “elite’* is the newer term under 
which the movement of the ruling class is characterized, 
and there is constant shift in the strata of power. 

This doctrine may be applied to the position of an indi¬ 
vidual and outstanding leader, who may take a wide area 
of power in hand and become a dictator under one title 
or another. Cromwell and Napoleon pointed the way, break¬ 
ing aside from the hereditary group and making new paths 
of their own toward large authority. Lenins and Mus- 
solinis in our own day have made the same political play, 
while minor “leaders” all along the way have seized such 
power as they were able to grasp. 

The credenda of the elite are ones that are readily imposed 
upon mankind. But they also raise perplexingquestionswhich 
may shake implicit confidence in the validity of the credenda. 
How can we be sure of the genuineness of the true elite 
as against the impostor? How can we secure their responsi¬ 
bility or trusteeship for the community? How can we estab¬ 
lish a reasonably continuous line of leaders in the com¬ 
munity, without too great breaks in the political operations? 
What if there are competing elites? 
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In the ecclesiastical and in the professional worlds the 

identification of the ‘•leaders” may be established by a 

series of tests which roughly at any rate measure the puta- 

t.ve ability of the candidate, and these are administered in 

accordance with established institutional arrangements 

In business the test of the leader under modern conditions 

may be established in terms of production, salesmanship, 

profits, m pursuance of a system of accounting we,1-enough 

understood. Civil service likewise provides for elimination 

and selection under a rigid system of choices. The test 

of the “real” leaders, the elite, the must be made 

m some other category, perhaps of results measured in some 

statistical or other evident manner, or of general satisfac- 

tmn, or morale; or indeed by the logic of the leaders 

themselves if some other rival group is able to disposess 

them. And if there is doubt, the decision may be given 
by force. ' ^ 


The responsibility of the “leaders,” under the ancient 
regime, was secured through responsibility to the God or 
gods of the particular group, in the absence of constitutional 
or legal measures. The divine responsibility might be given 
e ect at times through the ecclesiastical representatives of 
t e Almighty, although such a result was not sought or 
welcomed by the elite; and it might also be supplemented 

by the of which Bodin and others wrote the 

basic laws of the land which the ruling group must not 
vio ate, except at great moral and sometimes physical risk, 
n last resort again responsibility might be secured through 
sabotage, low morale, and even by revolution in extreme 
cases. Or in modern times vague forms of electoral responsi¬ 
bility may be set up under such control as to render them 

harmless gestures, the irony of which must not of course be 
too evident. 
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The continuity of leadership under the rule of the elite 
may be obtained through some form of institutional con¬ 
trivance, avoiding the necessity of popular appeal through 
the electoral process, and if this fails through the fresh 
force of the rising elite who now take on the authority. 
In any long series of situations it is likely that the former 
the institutional contrivance, emerges as the bridge from* 
one leader to another, with the strong probability that the 
elite will select themselves in a process of cooperation, and 
even that the individual Duce will project his leadership 
on through his personal choice of a successor. And it may 
reasonably be assumed on the basis of observation that 
the rigidity of the institutional contrivance will constantly 
tend to antagonize the newly rising elite springing from some 
other groups or social levels, or the will to power of some 
unrecognized personality who claims to be what the system 
denies. For the forcible circulation of the elite is more 
interesting to rulers as a theory for acquiring power than for 
transmitting it. The rule of the elite rests then upon the 
theory of the importance and necessity of leadership and 
the organization of the supporting empressement, with a 
dash of force in the background. 

3. Political power is the will of the majority expressed 
through some institutional form of consent. This is the great 
credendum of democracy around which the institutions of 
universal suffrage, of representation, and of legal responsi¬ 
bility have been constructed and operated during the last 
three hundred years especially. This conception rests partly 
upon the distrust of the responsibility of so-called ruling 
trustee groups, partly on a belief in the wide distribution of 
ability among mankind at levels often unrecognized, partly 
upon an appreciation of the meaning of fellowship, fraternity, 
in human relations, and partly upon an institutionalization 
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of schemes of civil rights on the one hand and parliamentary- 
electoral mechanisms on the other, with a reservation how- 
ever 0 t e morality of illegality in case of emergency. These 
credenda it is important to observe, have obtained wide 
support from time to time in the ecclesiastical organization 
and in the industrial working class movement; and still 
further in the folkways of great numbers of the human 
society as education, leisure, industry, and government 
have opened continually broader opportunities to the mass 
of mankind The democratic principle in the ecclesiastical 
selection of personnel, the career opened to talent in the 
Napoleonic days, the opportunities in the business world and 
in labor leadership, the purchase and sale of titles even: 
all such social circumstances have tended to emphasize 

■ . reconstruction of social 

organization. 

From the mass point of view this type of theory strikes 
deep into the center of the social pup, for it (i) recognizes 
e ignity, va ue, and potentiality of every man, (2) pro- 
vides institutional devices for the protection of his individual 
position, and (3) prescribes the responsibility of those for the 
moment entrusted with political leadership. The whole 
doctrine is so set up as to favor the recognition of the per¬ 
sonality, in a manner not provided in any other system of 
credenda; and it adapts itself to the mass organization of 
symbolism on a great scale, as symbolism and participation 
become of very great importance. It is even possible to 
ransfer the doctrine of divine right to the mass and make 
t e voice of the people the voice of God. This form of cre¬ 
denda underlies the movement called democracy, and also 

socialism and communism, reluctant as the latter group may 
be to concede it. & r / 

As against the greater landlords who held both property 
and political authority in hereditary tenure, the democratic 
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credenda made great progress and was further rooted in 
the position of the individual small land-holding peasant. 
And as against the medieval restrictions upon trade, the 
democratic idea also made progress and found favor with the 
new industrialists who saw in it a weapon against the land- 
owners and their power combination against the tradesmen. 
In more recent times, however, the democratic credenda 
encountered more serious opposition, especially in industrial 
situations, where it was charged that the democratic formula 
was in effect a protection for plutocracy and made easier 
the subjugation of the many through the very forms of their 
deliverance. 

The Marxian ideology repudiated not only the credenda 
of democracy, but even the organization of government 
itself, in a frantic desire to escape from the implications of 
the industrial oligarchy known as the bourgeoisie, and a 
furious battle was begun in many quarters against the 
assumptions and conclusions of the mass doctrine. In spite 
of the fury and at times the bitterness of the controversy 
between the Marxians and the democrats, an intimate 
examination of the structure of the socialist and communist 
state (or whatever the appropriate name may be for what 
is commonly termed the state), leads to an unavoidable con¬ 
clusion that they are fundamentally democratic in basic 
assumptions, already enumerated, namely, the belief in the 
wide distribution of ability among mankind, the appreciation 
of fraternity among mankind, the emphasis on mass senti¬ 
ment as the ultimate point of departure and control as 
against an elite in whatever form. These propositions are 
inherent in the socialistic and communistic systems, although 
the institutionalization of a system of responsibility on the 
part of the rulers to the ruled is obscured by the dictatorship 
so-called of the proletariat. 
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In the writings of John Dewey the doctrine of modern 
democracy is most clearly stated, and in form more truly 
raternal perhaps than the socialistic form.” The doctrine 
of shared experience” is in a sense more social than that 
of the socialists, since it not only places the ground of 

sympathy upon an economic basis, but extends fraternity 
to the whole range of human experience. 

That a special form of industrial organization has made 
use of the democratic mechanism may be no more of a 
warrant for its repudiation than the fact that the govern¬ 
ment has been likewise employed. In the French Revolution 
there was an energetic and determined effort to get rid even 
of French dialects and literature which had been employed 
by the ancient regime.” There are many illustrations of 
mabihty to distinguish between the means and the purpose 
for which the means are employed in social relations. The 
anarchists, or one wing, have from time to time proposed 
not only to destroy the state, religion, and capitalism, but 

a so to extend the work of devastation to the prevailing 
system of culture as a tool of tyranny. 

These, then, are the more important systems of competing 
credenda. They are all related to the miranda of authority 
which have already been described. One may say very 
broadly and with oversimplification that the first two sys¬ 
tems have proved strongest in the symbolism centering 
around personalia, while the latter, the democratic, con¬ 
tained deeper elements of appeal to the mass sentiment 
underlying political action. If power is personal leadership, 
the king and the king’s court are the figures upon which the 
robes of authority may be most gracefully hung, but if 
power lies in fraternity, in the essential dignity of human 

A. Mathiez, Us Origtnes des cuUes revolutionnaires. 
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nature, in the community feeling, the stronger impression 
may be made by the dramatization of the mass itself as 
the source of authority and the object of adoration and 
belief. 

More basic principles in the common credenda of the 
power group are those taught in a wide variety of conflicting 
systems: 

1. Respect for government—deferential attitudes. 

2. Obedience. 

3. Sacrifice. 

4. Monopoly of legality. 

I. Respect for government is a cardinal principle under¬ 
lying all systems of government of every type. Whatever 
may be the difference in the derivation of authority, whether 
divine or human, the outcome is the same—namely, defer¬ 
ence for the institution of government, and respect for its 
administrators, regardless of their personal qualifications. 
The family, the church, business, labor, may from time to 
time sneer at the state, or at some particular form or phase 
of it, but the basic attitude remains the same throughout, 
whether the government be paternal or fraternal, centralized 
or decentralized, of the many or the few. The degree and 
form of respect for government may vary widely from place 
to place and time to time, and through widely different types 
of external expressions of a presumed inner attitude, but 
the inner spirit remains much the same, as far as the govern¬ 
ment per se is concerned. 

The widest range of variation is in attitudes toward the 
bearers of authority and the degree and type of submission 
to be displayed before them. The army has developed a 
standard form of external respect in the form of the salute, 
which is a continuous reminder of the visible presence of 
authority—institutionalized deference. “Attention” is like¬ 
wise a pose of deference. But there are innumerable other 
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forms of prescribed submissiveness, bowings, genuflections, 
risings prostrations, bootlickings, crawlings, acclaimings, 

applaudings, and other external evidences of the internal 
approval of authority. The feebleness or cessation of these 

pow^'^''^'°"' " rouble for existing 

2. A second canon of the credenda is that of obedience to 
the authority established, without special regard to the 
method m which it was set up. Obedience indeed is the stne 
qua non of authority, and all governments are built on the 
presumption that conformity is accorded by the bulk of 
the community to most acts of authority. 

It is indispensable therefore that the importance of 
obedience be instilled in each generation from the earliest to 
t e latest moment of life. Every system of ideology and of 
symbolism contains this principle as one of its chief precepts 
This Idea may be inculcated as a duty, as the reLt of a 
contract, as a matter of expediency, as a pleasure even, 
y ear or force; but it is essential that in the end result it 

SravL'T^^"*"^-^ ^ vi^al part of 

The implications of obedience and the degree of its im¬ 
plicitness may vary widely with peoples and circumstances 
1 jstems contain safety valves against too complete an 
obedience, under circumstances where church, or wise men 
or some group or other may stand in the way of the madman 
who may have stepped into authority; but in the main they 

0 obey IS the basis of military discipline and the foundation 

of ml order as well, and underlies the whole fighting and 
building power of the group. ^ ® 

chapter entitled 
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The inevitable exceptions are only the proof of the rule. 
It is not that every law is always obeyed, but that generally 
speaking the bulk of the laws are obeyed by the bulk of 
the community. Some governments have indeed recognized 
the right of revolution in the fundamental instruments of 
their establishment, as in France and the United States, 
but these declarations have been unusual and have disap¬ 
peared in the course of time. 

That the government must be obeyed is then one of the 
important credenda of all power groups, and is usually im¬ 
posed with success upon all communities. 

Why do men obey? Some from theory of one sort or 
another. Some without thought. Some from fear. Some 
from expediency. Others are caught up in sense of enjoyment 
of the process of surrendering themselves to a higher power 
which thereupon assumes the responsibility of their ordering. 
Others are swept on with joy in the sense of following a 
leader who may embody on a larger scale their own aspira¬ 
tions and ambitions. The consciously and the unconsciously 
inferior may follow with a feeling of exaltation, not unlike 
that which is found in religion, finding peace of mind, 
security, in the quest for certainty and authority. 

3. A third canon of the credenda is that of willingness to 
sacrifice for the general good of the group. This is perhaps 
implicit in obedience, but it carries obedience forward 
beyond mere conformity. The citizen or subject must be 
willing to obey even at the loss of property, liberty, life; 
but more than that he must be on the alert for the common 
good without being expressly commanded to do a specific 
thing. He must possess the continuing willingness to care 
for the good of the power group of which he is a member. 
The most dramatic expression of this willingness is seen 
in the unlimited sacrifices required by war, both for com¬ 
batant and for noncombatant as well. But in times of peace 
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the maintenance of the spint of sacrifice ,s equally .mportant 
as a nieans of bndgmg over otherwise intolerable and 

>mposs>ble situations, through “public spirit,” “good will,” 
patriotism. ^ ’ 

On the whole, the community presumably serves the 

generality of interests, allowing for forms of exploitation by 

minorities and their failure to appraise correctly the value 

o t eir own services. The citizen is trained to believe thi^ 

and that it is his duty to sacrifice himself if necessary fo, 

those who interpret and administer the common good ' 

Why should he do this.^ The political explanations of thi. 

process have been many, varicolored through many centuries 

of experience But at this point all the other members of 

the family of power come to the aid of the political group 

to reenforce the claim of sacrifice. The family and the ctirch 

m particular, but likewise the race, the class, the region 

add their voices to the general chorus of insistence upon 

sacrifice as an essential of group life and advancement. 

e w ole mores of the associated life bear down 

upon the citizen to compel him to give up his apparent 

advantage for the larger interest of the whole. They wind 

around him a chain from which it is well-nigh impossible 
to escape. ^ 

But It is a chain from which he does not wish to dis¬ 
entangle himself m many instances, for nature has provided 
the basic compensations and satisfactions which make sacri- 

fice Itself a pleasure, or if that is not perhaps the word, a 
fulfillment of his personality. No element in the whde 
credenda, not even that of obedience, in itself a discomforting 

Ia ^ " C L ^ vogue attained 

by the doctrine of the importance and necessity of sacrifice 

in the interest of the group. None is more beautifully and 

constantly .interwoven m the miranda of the group than this 

** See Chap. VIII, "Abnegation and the Road to Power." 
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same doctrine or more harmoniously intertwined with the 
whole network of social organization and allegiance. 

4. Another canon of the credenda is that of the monopoly 
of legality.It is one of the articles of belief constantly 
inculcated in the political community that the government 
enjoys the exclusive right to a type of social authority 
called the “political”; along with this goes the doctrine 
that every attempt of every other group to infringe upon 
the government’s monopoly will be punishable by the com¬ 
munity in such manner as may seem appropriate. 

The generally conceded possession of such a prestige posi¬ 
tion is of very great value to any contending group, and in 
cases where the outcome is otherwise doubtful such a belief 
may swing thousands one way or the other. In crises it may 
determine the attitude of smaller numbers in strategic posi¬ 
tions, such as the army or those in leading places. The group 
carrying this banner appears as the trustee of the social and 
political order, as the representative of the basic function 
of the association, as the special custodian of the greatest 
treasures of the political world. 

The dominant group of course persistently spreads the 
doctrine that no other and rival group possesses similar 
rights, and moves vigorously against any claimants of 
equal authority. All others are rebels, outlaws, pretenders, 
Absaloms organizing their revolts in their caves of Adullam, 
or Lucifers plotting against the Most High. In Soviet Russia, 
in Italy, and in Germany at present, the official party alone 
has the monopoly of legality and no other association may 
lawfully assemble, organize, or function as a political party, 
except under penalty of the severest form. 

In recent times this exclusive right of the political group 
has been contested by Duguit and some of the Pluralists, 
who of course maintain the equal right of all other associa- 

See Introduction. 
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tions and deny the superior validity of the commands of the 
e. From this pomt of view every association has power 
nd right in proportion to its contribution to the Lcial 

wel are 0. social solidarity, and no one is entitled to 

egal.stic priority as over against any or all of the others 
The laws of one group are as good and valid as those of any 

cal theory, m actual practice, in the mustering of pLer 
e symbolic value of legality is of far-reaching importance’ 
and It IS never neglected by any realistic dealer in political 

But these lists do not by any means exhaust the credenda 
of politics A long senes of beliefs must be added to cover 
the special virtues of special political systems. Each political 

of that particular state, England, America, clmany 
ranee, ta y, Japan, and so on through the list of the fifty’ 
odd units of the present world. It is to be believed that each 

markTt outT " -"d skills that 

ark t out as a chosen people. These enumerations of 

characteristics take on the form of jingoism at times and 

again are somewhat careful analyses of the supposed specLl 

culties of a people,'’ resting on a psychology or perhaps 

even biology of the people, and finding inevitable exp^ 

covery of the superiority of the Greeks over the barbariL 
tio^ ^his day. Much of this enumera- 

and o the very special advantages of the governmental 

op. cil., Chap. XlII."* "''s'-acterization of these analyses in Merriam and Barnes, 
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system in question. In any case the boundaries of the land 
must be approved, except where fate has unduly limited 
them; the form of government is approved; and, above all, 
the spirit in which it is administered. 

From a world point of view, if anyone might take such a 
view, it may be difficult to understand why such different 
traits should produce such like results, but to the special 
national groups no such difficulties are in evidence. If the 
German monarchy and the British parliamentary system 
and the French republic all produce the optimum conditions, 
happiness, culture, it is an effect of the governmental 
institutions just the same—in the world of credenda. If the 
different French and German army systems each produces 
the best soldiers in the world, that does not interfere with 
the credenda regarding the local system, or the quiet 
borrowing of one feature from another. Touching these 
points the credenda have learned not to be too critical. 

In modern times these credenda and miranda are devel¬ 
oped systematically in far-reaching systems of civic educa¬ 
tion, which build from the ground up. Beginning with the 
early years of childhood the process of instruction extends 
over a long period of years, directed with great ingenuity 
and unflagging persistence toward the goal of producing 
what are called in modern parlance lOO per cent citizens 
of whatever nation or political group.^® The modern system 
of mass education has basically altered the earlier situations 
in which the subjects were not educated and obtained their 
line of belief largely from ceremonialism and in informal 
ways. Now, however, the struggle for the schools is almost 
as significant as that for the control of the army, perhaps 
more important in the long run, and becomes the basis for 
broad campaigns of morale building effort. 

See detailed discussion of these systems in the series on Comparative Chic 
Education^ a study of the systems of eight nations. 
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In these systems the credend. and the miranda ate 

atdlhe’intr “7"*'»S the emotions 

result-the absorption of the special beliefs and cere 
mon.es of the state. In the newer political associations such 
as Soviet Russia and Italy these plans of political educatln 
re especially developed, and range over a wide area of life 
he Soviet system has the triple task of replacing religion 
capitalism and democracy with a new idea scheme, and of 
fillmg this with vitality and interest. The remarklle 
methods by which this basic plan has been carried through 
are well described in the analysis of Harper, which develop^ 
n detail the intricacies of this complex method of inculcat- 

ich, American, German, are not far behind the others 

youth' effort to reach especially the 

>outh In Germany the task was complicated by the division 

to at least three mam groups with differing ideas of the 

deology to be taught the oncoming generation, but the 

omT/h"'" operation.- The Orientals have not 

mi ted this important factor in the fixation of the national 

pohtical pattern and have made great strides recently in 

the direction of comprehensive organization of the national 
ideology and symbolisms. 

I shall not undertake here the fuller discussion of these 
vast systems of civic education which have become so es 
sential a part of the power equipment of the modern nation 
or consider the many problems arising in the most effective’ 
construction of these pedagogical propaganda forms, noting 

nte the processes so often only remotely associated 
grimmer realities of conventionalized authority.si 

I c ■ '■« Soviet Russia. 

“ See con I ^ Study of Conflicting Loyalties 

See concluding chapters .n my Mak.ng of Cu.cens on thfs subject 
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Credenda and miranda, we may conclude then, are corner 
stones of the power situation. Power seeks to project itself 
into prestige, and prestige to transform itself back again into 
power. Ideology, symbolism, the club, are never far apart; 
and they reenforce each other in many ways. The raucous 
voice of command, the bearing and gesture of authority, 
the fixed and piercing eye; these may go a little way, but 
not all the distance. 

Adept authority moves in a mysterious way its wonders to 
perform. It may fill a man’s stomach with food or his pocket 
with gold; or it may stretch his neck or cut his throat; or 
tickle his fancy; or it may scowl him into submission; or 
again it may fill his eye and ear with music and beauty, 
his soul with fire, his mind and spirit with undying convic¬ 
tion. The god of power knows how to woo and win, as well 
as how to break and destroy. Flowers, songs, rhythm, sculp¬ 
ture, painting, memorials, may be the lure of power, while 
great mass movements may swing the individual along on an 
irresistible tide which he does not even care to oppose. 

Thus power becomes both beauty and duty; and whether 
it brings death or life may matter little, in comparison with 
the warm and vivid reality of the splendid moment in the 
span of one’s existence, the moments transcending the life 
of the individual and carrying him out on the golden sea 
of sacrifice, devotion, participation. 
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Chapter V 


THE SHAME OF POWER 


There are aspects of power which are not attractive but 
repuls,ve. There is a darker but none the less real side of 
behavior, a phase of authority hateful to many; to some in¬ 
deed shamefulness appears as the typical power situation 
rather than the credenda and miranda. 

What are these other factors in the maintenance of 
authority? We may look now at power from beneath, at the 
incidence of power from the point of view of those upon 
whom power is exercised. We may note: 

1. Violence, cruelty, terror, arrogance. 

2. Hypocrisy, deceit, intrigue. 

3 * Corruption and privilege. 

4* Inflexibility, stubbornness. 


5. Backwardness, tardy adaptation to progress. 

6. Indecision, impotence. 

These are qualities which have the effect of driving men 
away from government, or of weakening their loyalty to it- 
t e obverse side of the credenda and miranda of authority 
^anton brutality, hypocrisy and deceit, corruption and 
avoritisni, inflexibility, indecision at important moments, 
falling behind cultural advancement; these are the underside 
of government. When political loyalty springs up it is in 
spite of and not because of such types. These are the qualities 
have driven many fine spirits into life-long rebellion 
against the state, others to temporary hatred, and many 
more into attitudes of fear and distrust that color their 
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whole relation to the political arrangements by which they 
are surrounded. Every personal injustice experienced in 
the political association rankles in the soul—the brutal 
word, the cruel blow, the lie of the government, the pene¬ 
trating stench of fraud and its acrid taste, injustice, arbitrary 
inflexibility and arrogance, stupid, silly adherence to the 
ways of the past, the disgusting impotence of authority; 
these are what might be termed the shame of power. And 
who can deny that they color the views of men? 

To some the greatest shame of the state is what Tagore 
once termed its “inquisitive stare,” invading and breaking 
down the privacy of the individual life. The limits of pub¬ 
licity, or the lack of limits, may be for many the most hateful 
feature of Leviathan. We cannot escape its all penetrating 
inquiry, its unsleeping eye, its brutal pulling aside of the 
curtain of individuality and personal retreat. Even in the 
isolation of the prison, the eye and ear of the keeper are 
never far away, and surveillance broods over the institution. 
The arm of the law may strip the mind as well as the body 
and in its restless curiosity leave us no peace. Whichever 
way we turn we find its army of officials, its unending array 
of inexplicable rules and regulations, its hateful fines and 
penalties for inadvertence—all enmeshed in brutality, 
corruption, and hypocrisy. 

It is not important to present here a complete catalogue 
of all governmental aversions. It is sufficient to outline the 
scope of the seamy side of authority, and how power may 
be a nightmare to many spirits who have seen or felt chiefly 
its slimier manifestations. It is these qualities that have 
inspired the long series of challenges of the state, ranging 
from the repudiation by the anarchists to the milder protests 
of the libertarians of countless shades in many periods of 
human experience. All the fellow members of the family of 
power have at one time or another raised their voices in 
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vigorous denunciation of the action and spirit of the 

state, and the.r books are full of antigovernmental literature, 

inspired by mvasion of the sphere of the family, the church, 

business labor. For what field is there untouched by the 
root of the official? ^ 

.. Viokm,. And „f ,|| ], 

the love of exercise. "The S„,e," said Trei.schke, "is no 

cademy of Arts; when it abandons power in favor of ideal 

strivings of mankind, it denies its own essential being and 
goes down. ® 

The sadistic quality in human organization is expressed 
in the exercise of brutal, raw force, in the name of the law 
It would be useless to undertake an analysis of the force 
cruelty, and terror administered by governments in the’ 
course of the.r functioning.* The darker pages of historical 
inquiry are filled with the description of instruments and 
occasions of torture and punishment, inflicted from time to 
time upon the objects of the state activity.^ Nothing but 
a limited knowledge of the physiological possibilities of 
suffering has checked the brutality of governors, broadly 
speaking. Restraint, the lash, torture in many forms, mutila¬ 
tion, humiliation, isolation, exile, and finally death, are 
uems in the thick catalogue of force. The rack, the boot, 
branding, the dungeon, the “hell hole,” boiling water and 
molten metal, crucifixion, burnings, sawings, and pullings 

time employed i„ ,he service of rhe state. The "third 
tfZ ■“ “ “''“'"'■“'‘I pity**! »"d mental 
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Of all these implements perhaps the prison and the gallows 
are the outstanding symbols. Down to the present hour the 
prison stands as the most striking evidence of the brutality 
of the group of power, and in a sense of its futility; for while 
detention may at times be inevitable and salutary, the 
institutionalization of restraint has been one of the greatest 
tragedies in social organization. Based upon a dubious 
psychology of the deterrent value of punishment, or at times 
on the notion that penitence and reconditioning of behavior 
arise from solitary confinement, and resting on an often 
unwarranted confidence in the discretion of prison-keepers, 
the prison process has given unusual opportunity for the 
cultivation of hate of government and its ways. Only too 
often the crime of punishment has been a term too full of 
meaning.^ 

It is the humane theory in many jurisdictions that only 
so much force may be applied as is necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of the immediate purpose of the law; but the institu¬ 
tionalization of this provision and its administration, through 
human and at the same time on human personnel, has 
proved one of the greatest problems of a going government. 
The third degree of the police and the sadism of the keepers 
may thwart the most benevolent intentions of the makers 

the guilt of individual existence, and death balances the account of individualization, 
by annihilating individual existence. 

*'The significance of expiation lies in purification, in catharsis. It is a purifica¬ 
tion, not of the individual alone, but of humanity as a whole. Mankind which sighs 
aloud on account of the misdeed, is delivered therefrom, and the poison poured 
into mankind by the misdeed is consumed, is neutralized by its antidote. Mankind 
groans aloud over the enormous misdeed; it revives when the guilty head has fallen. 
To regard purification and catharsis as limited in its effects to the individual, is to 
overlook the organic unity of mankind, is to forget the terrible ravages which 
disease of a single cell works in the whole body. . . . Expiation by pain, then, is a 
purification, a catharsis, not restricted in its action to the individual member, but 
saving, by its health giving properties, the organism as a whole.”—Joseph Kohler, 
Das fVis<n der Stride quoted by H. Oppenheimer, Tht Rationale of Punishmenty 
p. 191. 

* M. Wilson, The Crime of Punishment. 
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of the law, as innumerable inquiries have shown bevond 

any question.^ LJC)ona 

Toward the outside one of ,he instrumentalities of the 

state s force. In simplest and most urgent form ,he , 

may be a purely and genumely defensive action aga , 
deternnned groups who would destroy or enslave the in 
groups but beyond thts there may be other wars of dubiou 
defensive ,0.1,ty. wars for the expansion of the group and 
he diffusion of its special culture and trade through '^.the 
ess .voted states. In war force is employed primarily again 
the foe. a though incidentally the organization of discmiin 
may involve the forcible treatment of the members of he 
army or the citizenry with whom it may come in conflict 
At the same time the belief in the psychology of force may 

make It expedient to cultivate respect for this qualitv 
Civil situations. ’ 

War Itself ,s a vast organization of force, bringing pressure 
upon t e will of the enemy group, the traditionaMn^rmation 
f the final phvsica impact. In more recent times, however 
the psychological elements in the war situation have been 
mcreapgly important, and once led General Ludendorf 
to exc aim of the enemy at that time, "His pen is mightier 

the Alli'eVpTweis. " methods of 

The celebration of war has called forth many eloquent 

defenses, ranging from sad necessity to essential morality 

but on the other hand, the religious groups have from time 
to time denounced war, although again condoning and 

thr^lf “d more than 

Aree hundred years in the effort to abate the horrors of 

. or to prevent it altogether through processes of con- 

ation,negotiatlon,arb,tration;andthestrugglestillgoeson. 

‘ See National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 

iee H. D. Lasswell, Propaganda Trchnijue in ,he World War. 
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Mussolini once said: 

And three cheers also for war in general. It is cursed in word and deed 
by a herd of bastards and fools and infinitely blind and ignorant multi- 
tudeSj nevertheless, the adorable facts will not change their form and their 
onward march. War, a physical and spiritual fact combined, cannot fail to 
exist in a world in which everything from the act of thought to that of 
undertaking and accomplishing the slightest deed of free action, is a strug¬ 
gle and war against something or somebody. 

The instinct of war is in human nature, together with all the other 
instincts that make up man’s specific personality and that determines his 
every choice, which reason, the most subtle instinct, but sanctions, as 
everyone knows. And to this fact which might justify war only as a fatality 
must be added another, which makes us love it, that war is also one of the 
most fruitful mystic manifestations. Like a storm that relieves and re¬ 
freshes nature when it is charged with electricity and full of bad vapors, 
war comes and stirs up in society and in man the putrid sediment of 
hatreds accumulated by the competitions, the base calculations and the 
gross and beastly habits of the world. It arouses in the soft and sleepy 
individual mind those flying energies which without war only the privi¬ 
leged person knows who lives the life of thought and dreams. It is creative 
of new values, a sower of seeds. War that brings grief to hearts otherwise 
closed, that leads to risks and abysses, that puts death before all our eyes, 
is the great revealer of the most jealously hidden truths. For only at the 
sight of death does the soul of man go deep and awake in its simplest 
essence; it is exalted in heroism or it is spent in the ignominy for which it 
is made and where none without the irresistible event would have cast it. 
War is justice, nobility, and brotherly pity, . . . ^ 

It is clear then that both within and externally the power 
group is characterized by the employment of raw forms of 
violence, of which it has been accorded by common consent 
the monopoly, but that in both instances there is seen a 
continual advance toward the limitation of the cruder forms 
of pressure. The prison tends toward the hospital, and war 
moves slowly toward arbitration through the organization 
of a jural order in which the theoretical outlawing of war 
becomes a fact. 

Violence has followed slowly the lines of intelligence in the 
ways and means of attaining social ends. If the criminal, the 

’ Quoted by H. W. Schneider, Making the Fascist State^ pp. 259-260. 
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insane, and the poor were thrown together it was because 
no one knew better, and when wiser ways were found, 
corresponding alterations in policy were made. The brand 
of Cain is recorded in the Bible, and the punishments of 
state show the same trend toward personal disfigurement. 
When the enlightened ones discover a way to obviate the 
clash of war, its application will not be far away. This is 
only saying that the sadism and crudity of government are a 
reflection of the social life in which it moves. The only special 
liability of government lies in its possession of the nominal 
monopoly of violence, by common consent, and the con¬ 
sequent special responsibility for its wise employment. 

It would be an error to conclude, however, and common 
experience instructs us otherwise, that brutality is confined 
wholly to the circles of political power. There is still violence 
in the family over wife (or husband) and children, in indus¬ 
trial relations, and in numerous private acts of personal 
chastisement, skirting the edges of the law. It is also true 
that the shame of the power group must be shared with the 
other members of the family of power. The family, the 
church, the racial and cultural groups, trade and labor, and 
landlords have pressed the government into the forcible 
protection or advancement of their claims. Religion, race, 
trade have demanded that the state take up the sword or 
build the fire or set up the gallows in their behalf; and often 
they have not stipulated any limitation of methods in the 
pursuance of their purpose. The church has not stopped at 
torture, business and labor at the sacrifice of thousands of 
lives, the racial groups have written their lives in letters 
of blood; and the dissenters in all groups have been repressed 
at the behest of the special interests requiring the bloody 
services of the power brokers. 

2. Deceit and Hypocrisy. The exercise of political power is 
often associated with the employment of deceit, intrigue, 
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hypocrisy; and this has been a means of arousing indignation 
or creating lack of confidence in governmental declarations 
and in its behavior. Is the state to be trusted ? Or is the word 
of the church or of business better? Where may we most 
confidently look forward to straight and open dealing? 

In war, of course, the obligation to abstain from deceit is 
entirely waived, and espionage, lying, and hypocrisy are 
the order of the day. Even here there is a field within which 
truth prevails. There must somewhere be found faith in 
agreement, let us say for the flag of truce or kamerad, or 


armistice, or parole. 

The world is full of broken promises, but are there more in 
the world of politics than elsewhere, or are they more serious 
in their implications? Shall we say that diplomat and 
“demagogue” are the most effective words in the vocabulary 
for double-dealing? Or are there underlying circumstances 
conditioning and in a sense interpreting the quality of 
political deceit? Whatever the precise explanation of the 
case, it is at least clear that the miranda of politics, as 
commonly understood, do not include diplomacy and 
demagogy. In appraising the power group, the general 
inclination is to rate on a low level the qualities of behavior 
in these special fields; and the prestige value of government 
suffers accordingly. The diplomat has been defined as one 
who finds in words the best means of concealing thought; 


and the demagogue, where he is insincere, as the symbol of 
loathsome public deception. Even the system of justice has 
suffered at this point through the practice of allowing the 
lawyer to defend in court a defendant whom he knows to 
be guilty, and to plead for complete release. The legal basis 
of this is well understood by the profession, but it is by no 
means so impressive from the point of view of the layman. 

Whether in reality unusual employment of the technique 
of deceit may be charged to the power group may of course be 
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questioned, and comparison set up with the standards and 

practices of other groups. It is sufficient for the moment to 

concede that hypocrisy and deceit are among the qualities 

which have helped traditionally to throw government 

into disrepute, in the absence of other counterbalancing 
considerations. 

It is important to look at the fundamental conditions 
affecting the validity of this judgment. 

(i) The political position is often subject to more pitiless 
publicity than that of other groups whose daily statements 
and doings are not so closely recorded and do not offer the 
same possibilities in the way of proven inconsistency. If the 
professions and promises of many an individual were care¬ 
fully set down and attentively studied from day to day or 
from time to time, it might be found that consistency was 
not uniformly evident. Ready and facile explanations might 
be promptly forthcoming. If the same type of personal 
records as Joyce’s Ulysses were widely available, we might 
conclude that the policy of the government is singularly 
consistent and straightforward. The oscillations of statesmen 
however, are all recorded and publicly discussed, or some’ 
of them. The curve is projected in a direction from which it 
must be recalled, and sinuosity may be taken for insincerity. 

(2) The political power situation in its verynature involves 
compromise and conciliation between conflicting appetites 
of groups and individuals. A balance must be struck between 
these various elements in terms of some common under¬ 
standing and interest. But this situation lends itself to a 
degree of ambiguity, a type of flexibility, through which the 
different elements may find some way of escape, some 
“saving of face,” ultimate if not for the moment. A very 
successful arbitrator of disputes once laid down the following 
principle of action. When I give the decision to one side, I 
give the arguments to the other; and in this way both recei’ve 
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a degree of satisfaction, one for the moment and the other 
in anticipation. 

The elusive “formula” so frequently a way out of a 
perplexing situation must be elastic and even ambiguous 
in its terms in order that it may survive the scrutiny of 
very widely different elements. The same is true of the party 
platform, at least under a two-party system, where a broad 
basis of agreement must be found, and elements of straddle 

and compromise may enter. 

(3) Since power is at the highest point in legality there is a 
tendency to emancipate the apex of the political from the 
bonds of the moral, on the high ground of the greater 
expediency, raison d’etat, reasons of state, or other phrase 
covering the same general meaning. Whether nations or 
rulers are bound by their promises in the same sense as 
individuals has been a subject of animated discussion for 
many generations. And here in point of fact a double stand¬ 
ard of morality has developed. From within the government 
may be justified, or even applauded, for trickery or deceit 
necessary for the promotion of the national advantage, as 
interpreted by the state itself. From the point of view of the 
family of nations the repudiation of agreements is immoral 
and is followed by various forms of punishment in many 
cases, or in general by the loss of international good will. 
But the temptation is for the sovereign in either internal 
or international affairs to set a different standard of morality 
from that which applies in private relations, and to find a 

functional justification for this position. 

These then are the basic situations underlying the duplicity 
of state, and it is in the light of them that the power group 
must be viewed; publicity and countercheck on consistency, 
the problem of group adjustment of competing claims, the 
tendency to assert the grande morale as against the petite 
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morale as a justification for unusual behavior on the part 
of the sovereign at home or abroad. 

It must also be observed that in the juristic field the 
element of fairness and consistency reaches its highest point 
in political relations. Here uniformity and adherence to 
agreements and contracts, according to established rules, 
possess a high value, and are enforceable bv the prevailing 
customs. Indeed, to such an extent does this attitude prevail 
that the adherence to the older agreement may in fact 
constitute the social injustice of the present day; and this 
especially in rapidly changing social situations. 

The interesting question may be raised. What is the 

essential nature of intrigue? Is it a general term used for 

the purpose of characterizing somewhat offensively such 

tactics as one does not approve; or does it really refer to a 

special form of technique in the domain of social or political 

reations. If the latter, what are the component parts of 

the process and the problem, if they are capable of descrip- 
tion or interpretation ? 

Included in the repertoire of intrigue are such weapons as 
cultivation of the discontented; misrepresentation of motiva¬ 
tion on the part of rivals; fomentation of jealousies and 
nva ries; circulation of slander or gossip detrimental to the 
rival; circuitous weaving of a way toward a desired object 
as against more open attack such as military, parliamentary’ 
poemic, propaganda of more open type. In every political’ 
association errors will be made, which may always be 
emphasized and misconstrued by the rival, even if he would 

’ . . . course himself under 

Identical circumstances.® 

The intrigue is circuitous, zigzag, tortuous, indirect, con¬ 
cealed in Its objectives and methods, camouflaged under 

* Cf. Mimoirs oj c. M. Talltyrand-Pirigord. 
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other colors, doomed to failure if its path is fully revealed at 
any time, even though its general existence may be known. 
And its operations may be more dangerous than open attack 

for which authority may be prepared. 

But again intrigue is by no means peculiar to the world of 
the political j for it may be found m others of the members of 
the family of power, and indeed in the behavior of the 
individual apart from any special form of organization. 
Indirection and deceit are in no sense monopolized by the 
power seekers and brokers, for this is a quality they share 
with many other members of the human family, both male 
and female. Openness and frankness are characteristic of 
many phases of human life and of many personalities in a 
high degree, but they are equally lacking in others. The 
devious way of the life course of most individuals or of many 
of them finds its analogue in the indirection of the political 
aspirant. Although, when written large upon the scale of 
political action, these characteristics are subjected to uni¬ 
versal denunciation and disapproval, except as special 
political groups may themselves become the beneficiaries 
of the indirection, in which case deception reappears as 

adroitness and even as statesmanship. 

3. Corruption and Privilege. A further element in the shame 

of power is the frequent corruption of the government, 
corruption designed to advance the interest of particular 
persons or groups in contravention of the common under¬ 
standing, expressed in formal law or usual practice. This may 
be a characteristic of immature governments, it is sometimes 
said, but it may also characterize those on the decline. 
Justice, law, and administration have been from time to 
time in different political situations and even now are subject 
to barter and sale, but furtively and not according to any 
public understanding. If privilege is institutionalized, it 
ceases to be special and becomes a part of general custom, as 
was the “squeeze” in China, or various forms of tribute still 
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found in ren,o.n parts of the world, and some no, so remote, 

™ld be clearer than one in wh,eh virtue is public!,, pro¬ 
fessed and meretrictous relations established privately. 

There is here, however, as at other points, a close relation¬ 
ship between power and the other members of the family 
The venality of government is seldom a thing apart a - 
though government may often be made the scapegoat’ fo, 
t e sms of the others. Business morality may be suspected if 
It IS found that government is the tool of trade or branches of 
tt. And the query must always be put in corrupt situations 
where government is bought, who is the buyer, the govern, 
men, or the privilege seekers.' I, is quite true of couL tha, 
government may be the chief offender and in effect an 
institutionalized extortionist, as was seen in the Mafia 
where only strangers were plundered. 

Nor has corruption been unknown in the circles of religion 
from time to time, in special types of situations especially 
exposed to It t may be true that, with modern egalitarian¬ 
ism, the dislike of special favor or privilege has been 
intensified to a degree not observed before in relatively 
undemocratic situations, and that we may now resent graft 

as a characteristic of government more than in other 
periods. 

In a broader sense corruption is no, too widely removed 
from the pressure of ail types of groups upon government, 
where faswer has large and substantial favors to bestow 
upon Its favorites. Taxes and tariffs and bonuses to great 
and small of one sort and another are the staple of goran. 

dir”,?''!"’’ "? '"’’'"I”'"'')'- bu' ut times it becomes 
dllScult to draw the line between the favor purchased by 

eampaign contribution and that bestowed in pursuance of 

e specia gi t, acquired in some less regular manner.® 
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4. Inflexibility. The converse of favoritism is the quality of 
inflexibility. To many persons the greatest weakness of 
government is its failure to diflferentiate its rules in individual 
cases, even when injustice is obviously done in the particular 
instance. The world echoes the indignation of thousands of 
outraged persons who have suffered because of the inability 
of the law to meet their special case, without fault of the 
victim of the incidence of authority. There is perhaps no 
reader who does not carry in his memory the recollection of 
some sad moment when the general rule did him (or her) 
wrong.” He was a day late in his payment, or he forgot to 
fill in the blank (or perhaps even to sign his name), or some 
official failed to do his duty and the next official could not 

exercise any discretion. 

In very many of these instances, the victim is really 
suffering unavoidably from the operation of a sound general 
rule operating upon a person without comprehension of an 
administrative situation. He complains against the inevitable 
and unavoidable. But in many other cases the bureaucrat 
seems unnecessarily inflexible and even stupid in his im¬ 
mobility; or worse, he is indifferent, and fails to conceal 
his inner attitude; or is inept in explanation. Listening to 
the run of questions asked of an official in daily contact 
with many persons, it is easy to see how this official indiffer¬ 
ence and boredom develop, but from the point of view of 
the citizen each new incidence of authority has a fresh 

sting. 

This is a situation that arises in school, church, business, 
and is in a sense an incident of institutionalization. But the 
very force back of the state may make the resentment of 
the subject all the greater. He may have a greater feeling of 
helplessness, and rage all the more wildly. If corruption or 
favoritism is present or suspected, or if it is felt that the 
official is piecing out his subordinate position with a little 
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brief authority," the exercise of which placates him some- 
what, the pressure of indignation will rise still higher 

To many persons, then, government calls up the picture 
of an unending procession of tired officials, bored in manner 
or arrogantly inflexible in position, lording it over the helpless’ 
humans who fall into their hands for the moment. 

Thus the majesty of power may be lost in pomposity; its 
solidity in petty inflexibility; its broad view of social rela¬ 
tions in blindness to personal realities; its human side in the 
impersonahsm of officialdom. 


Who has not cursed M. le Bureau under such conditions? 

5. Backwardness. Government may suffer from the gap 
between social change and the policies and methods of the 
governors, and from being unprogressive or too slowly 
progressive. In periods of intellectual freedom, the govern¬ 
ment progressed perhaps pari passu with the other social 
advances of the day as in classic Greece and Rome, where 
magnificent public works and undertakings were character¬ 
istic of the time. Government rested heavily for long periods 
of time upon tradition, and during these times it compared 
not unfavorably with other institutions likewise constructed 
from the material of tradition and likewise bound by it 
The church was also traditional, and so also was agriculture' 

while industry in the modern sense of the term had not come 
over the horizon. 


The modern growth of science and technologv imposed 
a severe test upon all social institutions and demanded 
rapid change and adaptation to keep even pace with the 
great discoveries of the age. Inventions of all kinds in the 
field primarily of natural science but also in the domain of 
social reorganization, made it imperative that government 
should move with expedition to meet the new world into 
which It had suddenly come. This period however coincided 
with the advent of the theory of laissez faire in many states, 
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and in others the older standards of feudalism survived and 
made adjustment difficult. Only in Prussia was there made of 
the feudal state something approaching a modern scientific 
organization through the union of elements, administrative, 
industrial, scientific, under auspices somewhat patrimonial 

in nature. 

The lag between government and science was made all 
the more evident in many Western states by reason of the 
fact that industry, while retaining a free hand for itself, 
demanded the restriction of government. Natural science 
was itself irresponsible for the moment in relation to social 
affairs, and the rise of social science made slow progress 
against traditionalism and personal preoccupation with 

industrialism and private profit. 

The wider the gap between governmental enterprise and 
business enterprise, the stronger the demand for the further 
restriction of government, the less the confidence in its 
capacity, and the weaker its personnel recruiting power in a 
world of competition. And so on around the circle. When 
toward the close of the recent period the demand for social 
regulation arose, fear of strong government as a regulator 
became more marked. Furthermore, in international affairs 
the difficulty of keeping pace with the times became greater 
as the unit of human intercourse in trade and elsewhere 
became larger and tended to approach the world range. The 
pangs of scientific adjustment were intensified by the still 
sharper development of nationalistic arrangements and 
nationalistic jealousies, which inhibited the impartial, objec¬ 
tive, to say nothing of scientific treatment of the larger 
problems precipitated by the new era of intercourse. Inter¬ 
communication and its realities were challenged by national¬ 
ism and its realities of emotion and antagonism. The collapse 
of the jural order in the world war was the catastrophic 
climax in this inability to keep pace with the advance of 
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thf cultural and scicntiSc movement of the time-that is 

m governmental arrangements recognizing and embracing 
the new developments. ° 

6. Indecision and Impotence. A further factor in the 
unpopularity of power groups is found in the indecision or 
impotence of authority in moments when action is imminent 
and urpnt. Inaction has been the capital crime of more than 
one ruler or government. Whether this may reasonably be 
attributed to the personal incompetence of the particular 

K r. f 'he conditions in 

which they find themselves, makes little difference from the 

point of view of general prestige. Rough judgments are ready 
tor use, even in impatience and unreason. 


And the very function of political power makes it fre- 
quently impossible to proceed without long delay. Com- 
promises, adjustments, understandings must be reached 

before the way is elear for advance; and these may not be 
readily forthcoming m a given case. The Polish nobles 
exercised the liberum veto upon each other until the hour 
0 dissolution arrived. The Frankfort National Assembly 
of 1848 disputed over the bill of rights until the opposition 
rallied and reestablished the old regime. Adjustment, con¬ 
ference, deliberation are among the essentials of the political 
but all may make for indecision and postponement when the 
need of the group is action. Out of such material dictators 
and despots of various forms have arisen again and again 
and heW sway until some other day brought back the more 
diversified distribution of power. But dictators and despots 
in turn may become indecisive and incompetent. The very 
jealousy with which the liberty of the people may be guarded 
by division of governmental authorities through a series of 
agencies may defeat its own purpose by paralyzing the 

political group and leading the way back to the despotism 
It sought to avoid. 
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But, it may be asked, is this inaction more characteristic 
of the political group than of any others ? The answer would 
be, no, only to the extent that governments may assume a 
wider view of their own responsibility than other groups 
sometimes do. If only one interest is to be consulted, the 
problem is relatively easy, but if many are concerned and 
the emerging policy is to be an adjustment of these interests, 
then the solution is more difficult to discover and apply. 
Any group undertaking to make a settlement of a series of 
interests in the given society will experience difficulty in 
arriving at an outcome promptly in many classes of circum¬ 
stances where the way out seems blocked. And this is true 
whether decisions are rendered by many or by a few. One 
man may be as much befuddled as a hundred, and may find 
the King of Indecision dominating him as truly as a larger 
group of individuals. The great indecisions of history may 
be found in the camp of the one, as well as of the few or the 
many. The problem lies rather in the complexity of the 
situation than in the plurality of the persons making 
the decision. 

In contemporary times the indecisions of government have 
in some measure been imputed to it by business and labor 
groups dissatisfied with governmental policy and demanding 
that more be achieved in their particular interest. In such 
cases the residual responsibility of government, the common 
understanding that what no one else can accomplish, the 
ruler must care for, falls with especial weight on those who 
hold the power positions, and who may be blocked by those 
who charge them with inaction. 

But the underside of power is not without its own power 
factors. There are those who in a way enjoy coercion and 
passively accept violence from the stronger, if they are 
convinced of superior strength. The aggressive impulse of 
the strong may be matched by the surrender impulse of the 
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weak. Some who are tncked admire the cleverness of the 
trickster, and concede their own stupidity without compunc¬ 
tion. The grafter and his control, and they are many, are 
not displeased with a situation from which they emerge 
with some additional utilities. The weakness of government 
IS not displeasing to those who might be disturbed by a 
strong hand and a powerful will; and the slowness of govern¬ 
ment IS not unacceptable to those who prefer what is and 
has been to something different. The traditionally minded 
nd a friend in a traditional government which may fit them 
and their interests like an old shoe. The more rapidly every¬ 
thing else changes, the more some may wish to cling to an 
unchanging government, as well as an immovable religion. 
Thus it appears that some of the weaknesses of power have 
their own strength, and are not so ill adapted to the great 
mass of mankind as it might seem. The overrationalization 
of the power process may lead us to overlook some of the 
basic drives toward which the power group direct their 
manipulations. The power equation, or net result, is satisfied 
by whatever means may be at hand, and in each of the above 
enumerated elements there is a form of response, not perhaps 
rational, but real none the less, and an important part of the 
inaterial of the political. If men either fear force from physical 
shrinking or find pleasure in it, or if deceit fits in their own 
mental pattern, or if corruption only excites their envy, or 
if traditionalism seems more comfortable, then these ’are 
basic facts to be incorporated in a working political system, 

. not conform to other 
standards or types of behavior that a particular observer 
may prefer. 

Finally the question may be raised again, how far are the 
types of difficulties just discussed peculiar to the power 
group and how far are they the general characteristics of all 
institutionalizations? Are we dealing with a special class of 
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phenomena or with a more general situation? Are there 
like manifestations in the organization of the church, of 
business, of labor, of various cultural organizations? It must 
be observed that there are many more points of likeness than 
might at first be recognized. The power group, it is true, 
possesses a monopoly of violence and restraint of persons, 
but other groups have a brutality all their own. The church 
may cost man his peace of mind in this world and perhaps 
in the next; the business group may deprive him of his 
living and employ hunger and need as physical impulses to 
conformity. 

Violence is by no means unknown in the circles of labor 
organizations. Deceit is in a sense perennial; adjustments and 
arrangements must be made, with alleged reasons that do 
not always fit the facts in a given case, whether in church, 
union, university, or factory. The eye of the administrator, 
ranging over a wide series of cases and having in mind the 
good of the order, may perjure himself a little in the greater 
cause he serves. Are there not sophists in religion, and is there 
not the phrase caveat emptor in industry ? One may deceive 
to save a soul, and one may conceal some of the facts or 
distort others in order to make a sale. Proudhon once defined 
commerce as buying for one centime what is worth five and 
selling for five what is worth one. The mental reservations of 
the diplomat have their counterpart in other organizations 
as well, for is there not diplomacy in all institutions? 

Corruption and favoritism are not unknown as power 
devices in social organizations. Particularly in industry there 
has been a wide ranging sweep of this practice, frowned 
upon by law and by commercial codes of ethics, but in¬ 
corporated in practice in a greater degree than in govern¬ 
ment. At some points the business system is a triumph of 
honor, but at others falls far short of this ideal; and espe¬ 
cially in a period of rapid change becomes almost terrifying 
in its sweep and consequences. There arc Kruegers and 
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The fact IS that commercal fraud has been making disquiet¬ 
ing progress m recent years and the ways and means of 
checking it are not yet fully in hand. 

Inflexibility, sluggishness, and impotence are ills to which 
any group may from time to time succumb and are not 
characteristic of the power group exclusively. The higher 
and greater publicity that surrounds the governmental 
processes may illuminate the delinquency of the politica 
association, but there are like moments in the life span of 
a 1 institutions moments when indecision and faltering bring 
the function of the group to failure and shame. The church 
IS split into many competing factions, whose lack of coopera- 
.on tends to bring the efforts of the separate sects to naught 
Industry is torn in two by the tragic failure to reconcile 
.n some generous formula or association the interests of 
the owners and the workers. The labor group itself is divided 
into warring camps of communists and socialists, and 
competing craft and industrial unions, in a factionalism 
which may defeat the very function of the group itself. 

Backwardness is not alone characteristic of the state, but 
may be discovered in other groups, which likewise do not 
u i^e the opportunities afforded them by the application 
of the latest knowledge brought by science from its inquiries 

laggards ,f such . term is appropriate. Universities become 

fossilieed and scientiSc soeieties reject with scorn the ideas 

of e revolutionaries who upset the work of vested scientiSc 

nterests. Government, religion, like business and agrienl.ure 

face the problem of adjustment to a flood of inventions and 

discoveries such as men were never before obliged to utilize 
in so short a space of time. 

The aversion to political power must, we may conclude, 
be examined alongside those of other institutionalized orders 
and viewed as a phenomenon not of the power group alone, 
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but of associated life in general. There are special features 
of the power situation which are characteristic or unusually 
developed, as in the case of violence and public hypocrisy, if 
there be such a term, but many of the weaknesses of political 
power are found in parallel columns in the ranks of social 
power. 

Here once more it may not be inappropriate to emphasize 
the interrelationships of social groupings and the funda¬ 
mental likeness of many of their foundation lines. The edu¬ 
cation and cultural conditioning found in one is, in a measure, 
transferred to another. The helpless citizen who flees from 
the state may take refuge in another group, but here again 
he may encounter practices that once more grind his troubled 
soul. He flees perhaps from one circle to another, but cannot 
escape the limiting circumference of group authority; or 
the continuing disillusionment of group maladministration 
and what seems betrayal or contradiction of an ideal pur¬ 
pose. Even an anarchist finds himself encysted in society and 
bound bv its inevitable laws of behavior. He may become a 
communist but would not be encouraged by the story of 
Emma Goldman in Russia; or he may find refuge in a 
monastery, but there will also be regulations to obey and 
discipline to observe. Even in heaven and hell there seem to 
be established orders, if Lucifer and the seven circles are fact 
and not merely fiction. But, if the latter, then they merely 
depict the imagination trammeled even in its dreams. 

If shame is a common characteristic of the functioning of 
all social groupings as well as of the state, perhaps shame has 
a mission, and we should not be so much ashamed of shame; 
or at least may place it in a frame of reference where it may 
be understood. 

The shame of power as here discussed must be placed over 
against the miranda and credenda of authority to obtain a 
clear view of the diverse factors in the formation of political 
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allegianc. In the balance and oftet of these negative and 
posttive elentents we may be able discover a, a given t.me 
the social composition of civil power. 

There are divergent currents of which some draw the 
individual in and others propel him out from the central 

po it.cal loyalty. But to these tropisms there must also be 
a ded the credenda of the political association, and the solid 
social interests or functions served at any given time T e 
groups and the individuals in then, are traders in a sense and 
are making their bargain with the government as best they 
can commanding, compromising, sullenly retreating Th'e 
solidity and permanence of authority are the outcome of 

these various tendencies in the group and in the individual 
member of it. 

Is outward power the mirror of the life withm, so that we 
may «d the picture of the state in the struggle of the indi. 
vidua constitution the conflicts of which have been a little 
unveiled by the eye of the psychoanalysts; or is the life within 
the mirror of the power without so that we may say "M,, 

mind to me a kingdom is - or is the secret perhaps i , them 
interaction? ^ ^ ^ 

rellred'^^n"' ^h.s and 

related questions; but upon the approximation to such 

now edge the guidance of great states and the welfare of 
mankind in no small measure depend. 



Chapter VI 

THE POVERTY OF POWER 

It is the purpose of the following pages to study the 
incidence of political power from the point of view of those 
upon whom power is exercised rather than from that of 
the authoritarians themselves, from below rather than from 
above. There are innumerable and admirable treatises and 
manuals describing and explaining how government reaches 
down, but the special purpose of these paragraphs is'to con¬ 
sider how power is received from below; how the under 
group by whom the incidence of power is felt may defend 
itself against the pressure from above. What are the ways 
and means, the attitudes and devices by which those upon 
whom power is exercised protect themselves against its 

excesses ? 

There is a wide gap between the apparent omnipotence of 
authority and the actual operation of power, between the 
iron fist of force and its incidence upon human flesh and 
feeling. And, notwithstanding the recurring illustrations of 
this in period after period of history, there is nothing more 
surprising to the holders of power, or perhaps to its subjects, 
than the frailty of their commands in certain types of crises. 
The throne and the crown and the scepter are there; the 
army is there, with its disciplined ranks and its deadly weap¬ 
ons of death; the prisons are there, tightly locked, with the 
malcontents safely behind the bars. There are no imposing 
centers of resistance. Yet, when the order is given, obedience 
is reluctant, partial; resistance widens; and as penalties are 
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111 it istad°"'’““" T'" '» “»« 

The checks upon authority are as numerous as its pteros, 
oves and mote mevitable in their teeuttenee. It is „rthe‘ 
present purpose, however, to deal with all of the kinl „ 
formal I,m,tat,on upon political authorities. Nor is . the 

'rz: ztz if a":::'rr„ 

the systems of civil liberties and rights which'havetf 
ch.t.ete„st,e of the last three centuries, and particularly of 
the last century^ Many notable procedures and processes 

has done much to prevent the arbitrary action of governm „ 

growth of eonsmutronal government, of the foectoJin 
p ace of the Machulaal, is the eapression of the determination 
to protect the (ruled) community against the abuse of the 
very function which brings community into being. Progress in 

e ectJTh f T: ’■' "" “enal advances 
espect for the dignity of human personality. The civil and 

inamal procedures which have been set up in the system 
of the Western races are the visible protest against the 
autocracy and irresponsibility of earlier authority 

These guaranties have been further reenforced and 
rahdated by the organisation of representative and respon¬ 
sible government through which protest may be made 

2 Tb' ”"fT '■>' -l'>»rity 

The ftr ’’"™'“'r ■* •“batituted 

of the right of free association, with freedom of speech and 
press, have made possible defenses against the incidence of 

u 2 Notwithstanding the 

undoubted fact that these procedures have been twlted 

into defenses of privilege on various occasions, especially in 
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the heat of the Industrial struggle, and in other instances as 
well, there is no shadow of doubt that they have served their 
intrinsic purpose of legalizing resistance to the nominal 
authority in the political association and making possible 
the complete overthrow of the sovereign through an orderly 

process. 

It is contended that the whole apparatus of parliamentar¬ 
ism, civil rights, electoralism is, under a capitalistic system, 
void of meaning, and in fact deceptive in that the mass are 
unable to exercise effectively their nominal authority. But 
communism itself, as evidenced in organization of the Soviet 
Union, has recognized the principles of responsibility and 
set up a type of representation, with tasks similar to those 
of the libertarian group, although administered for a different 
end. Likewise fascism, as exemplified in Italy and Germany 
as well, has set up a mechanism in which responsibility may 
be nominally enforced through a representative agency. In 
both cases there is a suspension of the operation of these 
institutions in their entirety, on the plea of temporary 

emergency. 

Dictatorships can at best be but temporary devices sus¬ 
pending the action of the checks upon the power of the 
nominal government. No dictator rules without the aid of 
some group alleged to represent the community, as a check 
on his otherwise irresponsibility. He may expect to postpone 
such a check indefinitely, and he may weaken and camouflage 
his irresponsibility for a time, but in the long run the brake 
becomes evident; and perhaps more evident than the 

nominal dictator in the end.* 

It is the special purpose of this chapter, however, to deal 

with those forms of the defense of individuals through other 

* F, Cambo, Les Dictatures; Otto Forst dc Battaglia, Dictatorship on Trial; 
Diana Spearman, “The Psychological Background of Dictatorship." Sociological 

Review^ 26:158. 
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T..e a„ o,h„ p 

great weigh, ,„ a political society which i„ay ,,c „,i| „ I 
whether there are constitutional rights set up 
to these attention is now directed. ' 

The methods of resisting the powers that be are numerous 
and varmd as the types of aggression, and their cl.ssificatii^n 
IS very difficult, owing to the wide range of siruations under 
which resistance may be made. There is organised and 
unorganised resistance violent, nonviolent, and (if there is 
such a term) guasi-violen, resistance, to special acts or la j 
or to entire systems and orders of things-racial, religious 
economic, political The techniques ofresistai.ee run thLgh 

and miranda, emphasising all of the factors in the possibt 
shame of power, limited only by the imagination, ing^uity 
and persistence of the dissenters and protestants. 

For present purposes we may tentatively classify them as 
follows. (I) Relatively unorganized murmuring and grum 
ling obvious disrespect and dissent-a sort of low lev 1 

uncioningofthedeferenceandsubmissionwhicharerequired 

by the credenda of politics, (a) Organized and active List 
ance accompanied by incidental or intended violence 
(3) Organized resistance without the use of violence, as seen 
in Tolstoy s system and in the civil disobedience of Gandhi 
These categories overlap to some extent, and I offer this 
scheme only as a temporary rack upon which to hang certain 
facts^ Undoubtedly further inquiry and thought will develop 

much more adequate and defensible forms of classification 

than this, when this relatively unexplored region is surveyed 
and mapped adequately. ^ 

It may be noted that there are two interesting techniques 
of power little discussed in the books: (a) That of the aLi- 
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authoritarians who devise ways and means of opposing the 
government without resorting to war or to too much violence. 
(b) That of the authoritarians who devise ways and means 
of repressing the antiauthoritarian technicians without too 
much violence. Each considers a type and style of action 
which will operate without too great disturbance to the 
public or without forfeiture of the good will of the mass. 
While there is a wide range of opportunity on each side of 
this line, there are also limits which may readily be encoun¬ 
tered by those who carry their tactics too far in the given 
mood of the public. The stake of the game is the crown of 
control. On the whole, this constitutes one of the interesting 
and valuable fields of research in the technique of political 
science, instead of belonging in the archives of the secret 
police or the underground hiding places of the rebels. 

I. The mildest and yet one of the most effective methods 
by which the underdog protects himself is that of grumbling, 
with obvious gestures and expressions of dissent, halting 
short of disrespect that would call for discipline or short of 
making the community so uncomfortable as to arouse its 

rage. . 

The most telling protest may, indeed, be made by doing 

nothing at all. Silence may greet the king, the prince, the 
president, and nothing more—no cheers resound, no loud 
huzzas, no reverent faces lifted up from humility to meet the 
smile of the most high; only silence or scowls or averted 
faces. If the king may send his subjects to prison or the 
gallows, they may send him to Coventry with equal assur¬ 
ance and perhaps more effect. The vocal boo or the hiss or 
the angry gesture is an additional but scarcely necessary 
touch to this demonstration of lack of confidence. Silence 
may leave the ruler legally as sovereign as he was before, but 
rob him of what makes his power agreeable. Smiles and sneers 
are a type of unconstitutional limitation upon authority. 
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Nor can anything well restrain the pen of the cartoonist 
or the satire of the writer or, least of all, the tongue of the 
gossip There is always the effigy and its possible burning, 
with all the implications of the scene. The ingenious undet 
dogs may carry on an interesting attack, without the 
violation o a single letter of the law. What statute can 
compe smiles or applause or the externalia of deference? 
What law is effective enough to compel and enforce cheerful 
association against the will of those associated.^ 

What shall the hard hand of power do when little children 
march behind and mimic the goosestep of soldiers; when 
women spit in the faces of the conquerors? What shall 
authority do when a newspaper appears with every page 
blank and marked Censura as in the case oiL'Avanti during 
the Word War? What shall be done when the common 
course of social amenity is stopped, and silence and scorn 
take the place of friendly greeting and conversation ? What 
If those who enter and come out of prison are hailed as heroes 
or martyrs ? These difficulties may be overcome, to be sure, but 
not through armed violence, not by the prison and the sword. 

Murmuring is evidence of low morale which will readily 

express itself in specific forms of a very definite nature. The 

output of labor will be less, the soldiers will fight less bravely 

the task of administration will be greatly increased, and the’ 

skives will darken generally. The effect is not merely the 

saddening of the spirit of the ruler, but his very serious 

weakening at important points in his program of power. 

Good will IS as important an element in government as in 

any other walk of life, and no ruler can carry on indefinitely 
Without It. ^ 


Is ill will, then, a political power? I do not remember 
seeing it in any constitution, national or local. But it is a 

»When the City Council of Berlin wished to reach the Empress in looo thev 
omitted the usual resolution of felicitation on the occasion of he'^ birthdar^’ 
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substantial obstacle in the way of power; it is a factor with 
which government must reckon in the elaboration of its 
plans. It is for our immediate purposes a weapon in the hands 
of the weaponless, a weapon of which the most complete 
disarmament may not deprive the individual or the group. 
Even in prisons the inmates may bring their will to bear upon 
the keepers by simple devices of disapproval, accompanied 
by no violence whatever.® And in the larger economy of 
states, this ill will may be the decisive factor in the execution 
of any large policy in peace or war. 

In particular holders of power the murmurs of disaffection 
may arouse another emotion, that of fear of the rival who 
may capitalize the disaffection of the people or the group, 
and convert it into strength of his own, which may over¬ 
whelm that of the government in power. Absalom was not 
the first or the last to sit at the gates and sympathize with 
the grievances of those who came and went, as a preparation 

for an uprising. 

In the modern power situations where votes are still 
counted as tokens in the political process, the disaffected 
member of the party effectively shows his displeasure again 
by doing nothing. He does not vote against his party, but 
he does not shout for it, and the outcome may mean defeat 
for those who did not reckon accurately with his disquiet. 

In military situations, when victory may hang on the last 
desperate effort of the soldiers, poor morale is the preliminary 
to defeat, and no commander, dealing with the spirits of 
youth, would for a moment forget the far-reaching impor¬ 
tance of the fighting spirit and good will of his men. Here 
again the remedy in the hands of the underdog is as simple 
as that of doing little or nothing. He does not desert; he 
fights, but with relative feebleness, not giving the last 


»Research would reveal many impressive 
resistance, of ill will. 
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extreme effort that might spell victory. He advances more 
Slowly and he retreats more quickly. 

A more generalized term for this behavior pattern in later 
years .s found in sabotage, the special home of which, how¬ 
ever, IS industrial rather than political relations; “ca’ canny ” 
restriction of output, literal obedience of erroneous orders 
recognized as such, and in some instances deliberate steps 
toward the destruction of material; or, more commonly, the 
slowing down of the productive process upon which the 
owner s profits depend. In the church the faithful begin to 

or sign. Not heresy but 
mdifferentism spreads quietly through the ranks. In other 

competing groups the same phenomena are equally evident 
and the same folding up of the support upon which reliance 
had been placed. The competing loyalties of which social 
life is made up afford the individual wide opportunity for 
transferring the seat of his interest and affection, and in 
many instances he will do so, to the discomfiture of the 
group that confidently counted on his allegiance. Even as 
the formal efficiency of the organization increases, the good 
will upon which It rests may weaken, and the form becomes 
empty of life and spirit, dead or dying. 

Malaise is, then, a factor in government, the possibilities 
and actualities of which have never been thoroughly explored 
by scientists; nor are they fully understood by the masses who 
are able to use them if they would. In any group, unconscious 
of It though they may be, there is a road toward the obstruc¬ 
tion of their rulers and their rulers’ plans-by doing nothing 
or expressing even in artistic fashion their disapproval and 
dissent. I am not speaking here of illegality or of revolution. 
The reasons why this is not done more frequently are chiefly 
the innocence of the group regarding the power they really 
possess, the drawing off of their leaders as they rise to con¬ 
sciousness of ability, and the counter measures of attraction 
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taken by those in authority to oflFset the dangerous tendencies 
of ill will and indifference. The science of good will has not 
been neglected by those dealing with masses of men, and 
many devices have been developed by astute governors. 

2. There are classes of cases in which there is organized and 
systematic opposition, with incidental or intended violence. 
The disaffection in such cases may apply to a particular law 
or rule, or to the entire system of economic or political 
organization. A law may adversely affect a religion, or a 
particular race, or a class, or a region, and the resistance 
may be generalized to include a considerable group of per¬ 
sons, organized now and systematizing their efforts. 

What if the law forbids one’s religion; or the use of one’s 
native tongue, at least in schools; or forbids free speech and 
assembly; or imposes an intolerable tax or other economic 
servitude? The coercion of cons'derable minorities in such 
cases is extremely difficult, if they are disposed to resist 
with any degree o*" firmness. Their passive resistance may 
be very difficult to break down, and the ensuing mood of 
irritation and perhaps savagery against the stubbornness 
of the recalcitrant may readily lead to the acts of violence 
which are characterized as atrocities. These in turn become 
the basis for wider and more enthusiastic and determined 
opposition, now directed against the atrocity as well as the 
original offense. The history of racial and religious relations 
is full of shocking instances of this type, which if prolonged 
may finally be transformed into feudistic situations of 
crystallized hate, as in the British-Irish situation, where 
centuries of antagonism have sown the seed of a bitter 
harvest. 

In such a struggle it soon becomes evident that the 
processes of the criminal law and the capacity of the prisons 
are calculated on a basis of intimidation rather than of 
wide-ranging punishment. If any considerable group persist- 
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ently holds out, where shall we confine them ? How many 
shall we fine, beat, imprison, execute? The limit is soon 
reached, and may be found either in the weakening of the 
will of the underdog for the moment or in the reconsideration 
of the plan by the political superior. Where there is a jury 
of the vicinity, how shall anyone be convicted ? Furthermore 
there are serious complications for the law, since the law¬ 
breakers if respectable and numerous tend to make all 
lawbreaking tolerable and to break down the common dis¬ 
approval of violation of law. In the United States the 
enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law and later of the 
Eighteenth Amendment presented serious problems of this 
nature, and shook the foundations of the government. 

Laws against poaching, smuggling, and providing for 

various forms of unpopular taxes are constantly violated, on 

principle as well as for personal reasons. In these instances, 

however, the group opposition is usually not so coherent’ 

and the problem is that of a somewhat widely diffused but 

unorganized opposition to the rule of the law. The price of 

peace may be an illogical moderation in the enforcement of 

the law, with sporadic and warning examples from time to 

time, but with no systematic and continued effort to make 
the regulations effective. 

Religious, racial, and economic struggles have had even 
more profound and far-reaching effects, with wars and un¬ 
ending feuds as the outcome, with century-old grievances 
becoming the center of modern social political problems. 
Unquestionably resistance may be broken down with a force¬ 
ful enough hand, but the price may be very high. The 
Kulturkampf in Germany set up the Center party; the 
suppression of the socialists inaugurated the parliamentary 
ife of that group; Protestants in Czechoslovakia after the 
lapse of centuries clamored for the reopening of the case of 
John Huss and his retrial and vindication. 
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The minority may reveal their attitude in various organ¬ 
ized manifestations which are within the law, but perhaps not 
within the spirit of the power group. Parades, meetings, 
demonstrations, boycotts, strikes may be within the limits 
of the law, and they may be employed by those who are 
opposed to a special type of governmental action. In demon¬ 
strations the murmuring of the many is organized within 
the scope of legality. Even where public assemblies are 
permitted, the secret gathering is extremely difficult to 
prevent—that is, without too close an approach to forms of 
espionage and acts of brutality which in turn only strengthen 
the will of the minority and weaken the position of those in 
nominal power. It is awkward to forbid a religious assembly 
even if in point of fact it may have a political purpose and 
expression; it is difficult to prevent all racial and cultural 
meetings and associations even though they have political 
implications; it is still more difficult to suppress sport asso¬ 
ciations even though it may be well understood that they 
have political meaning. In the end the government cannot 
prevent human aggregation and association, and if it does 
foolishly endeavor to do so, the blow recoils against the 
government that directs the tactics of suppression. In any 
event, it is impossible to control association outside the 
boundaries of the state, in some other land now made a 
basis of operations. 

In special tension moments it is not difficult to proceed 
against demonstrations by the simple process of refusing the 
necessary legal permit, but over a long period this method 
has great difficulty in maintaining itself—and, indeed, 
becomes impossible except by the use of such force as may 
defeat the very purpose of the regulation originally. It will 
prove impossible permanently to prevent a considerable 
group from assembling in any form whatsoever, if there is a 
cultural pattern of any degree of fixity. There will at least 
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be christenings, weddings, funerals; there will be social 
assemblies in one form or other; and the line between these 
innocent aggregations and the dangerously political will 
prove the more difficult to draw as the tension increases. 
Ruthless determination may go a long way in this direction, 
it must be conceded, and there are minorities that have been 
extirpated or entombed m particular regions, but the 
persistence of the Jewish group is a striking evidence of the 
futility of persecution as a means of destruction of a deter¬ 
mined and cohesive society defiant of the power group. 
Deradner is an easy plan to project, but the roots are deep. 
In more than ofie case by some subtle process of transfusion 

the minority has reappeared in the center of the power group 
again, smilingly triumphant. 

Great parades, demonstrations, manifestations may then 
become an instrumentation of the aspirations of the minori¬ 
ties, who are for the moment against the rule of the nominal 
power group, against a specific measure of that government, 
determined to break its force, presumably by legal methods 
but no more than passively observant of deeds of violence. 
And this refers not merely to party protests and demands 
for the change of laws or the enactment of new ones, but to 
protests against existing and established power situations, 
which It is proposed to oppose with a degree of effectiveness 
remote from mere verbalization. As the great parade flows 
through the streets, the voice of the orator inspires the 
assembled masses, the cries of the crowd echo their deter¬ 
mination, a transformation may take place in the power 

balance, unless offset by counter measures of the dominant 
group. 

Faced by formidable opposition, authority may adopt the 
severest methods of repression in the hope of stifling the voice 
of criticism. Freedom of speech may be suppressed, freedom 
of the press and freedom of teaching in the schools and 
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institutions of higher learning. But experience shows that 
there is no assurance of safety even in the most drastic 
measures of this type. The quarantine of ideas is never 
wholly effective; indeed, the very secrecy with which opinions 
and ideas must be communicated adds an element of interest 
and mystery otherwise lacking. All tongues cannot be 
muzzled; gossip and fugitive prints take the place of the 
press; secret meetings are held under the ban of the law; the 
mind of the scholar escapes the movement of the law and 
makes its own way in the world, even from prison walls or 
exile. The severity of repression itself arouses the belief that 
what is suppressed must be important, and emotional 
tension reenforces intellectual conviction. In modern times 
the world has grown smaller, intercommunication is more 
intimate; the radio and the press, the stream of travelers 
make the blockade of the objectionable idea increasingly 
difficult, and in the end impossible, except at a prohibitive 
price. How discouraging to violence to observe that the 
more intelligent the methods used to repress intelligence, the 
greater the probability that intelligence will emerge as joint 
holder of authority. Such is the way of intelligence, itself 
one of the members of the family of power. 

These demonstrations may or may not be accompanied by 
physical force. Violence may be incidental, or it may be 
intended in some instances as the preliminary to revolution, 
racial or economic; but it will usually be violence of a type 
designed to skirt the border of the law and avert open 
conflict with armed authority. There .will be beatings, 
assaults, burnings perhaps, rough handling possibly, all with 
a design of intimidation and provocation. In a series of 
incidents of this type there will be instances of the uninten¬ 
tional taking of life and also of deliberate infliction of death 
upon representatives of government. In various groups from 
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time to time there has developed the cult of terror, with or 
without group sanction. 

The recent struggles in Ireland and in Germany afford 

ample material for the detailed consideration of such situ 

ations, but the annals of all peoples are full of like instances 

of the contests in which authority is resisted by considerable 

and organized sections of the community,'either as an 

incident to resistance against a particular law or as a protest 

against a whole system, and perhaps as a preliminary to 

revolution, racial, regional, economic, personal in nature.' 

In the Middle Ages the ban upon the community was a spe 

cial form of resistance on the part of the church, and in the 

case of the individual the measure of excommunication. 

These were drastic and effective remedies which the political 

power group found difficulty in resisting for a long time. And 

more than one ruler was figuratively speaking brought to 
Canossa, 


The twentieth-century struggles between church and state 
illustrate the modern version of the same situation of resist¬ 
ance to government. In modern times the industrial groups 
have developed their own special techniques of resistance 
to the majority decree. In each case the instrument is 
economic pressure, the strike in one case, and the threat of 
unemployment in the other. The strike is a weapon which 
may lawfully be employed in accordance with modern 
standards and which contains large possibilities of successful 
action on the part of the under group. When broadened into 
the general strike, the stress becomes far greater, and may 
even approach the line of actual revolution.'' The individual 
strike, continued or intermittent, may serve as an effective 
protest against a special form of legal regulation, as a means 


‘ See Georges Sorel, Reflections on Violence. 

® See W. H. Crook, The General Strike, and the bibliography there cited. 
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of calling attention to a state of mind, as an organized 
gesture of protest, or a preliminary of defiance. A stoppage 
of labor in a key industry serves to call general attention 
to a grievance—a strike, for example, in the post or the tele¬ 
phone service, even if continued only for a short period. More 
commonly employed to obtain concessions for the field of 
wages and working conditions, the measure may be utilized 
for purposes of political pressure, as a protest against a 
particular law. The threat of a strike may be equally effective 
at times, as in the notable instance of the Adamson eight- 
hour law enacted by the United States Congress under 
pressure of the railway workers, or in some instances of 
threatened strikes in war time. 

The general strike comes closer to the edge of direct 
political action, or even to revolution. Sorel pictured the 
general strike, when labor is fully organized, as the means by 
which the ruling group would finally be dispossessed and the 
proletariat take their position in the center of authority. He 
assumed sufficiently complete organization to make compre¬ 
hensive control over vital industries possible, and the further 
development of solidarity of sentiment, adequacy of tactics, 
and confidence in leadership. And in the Sorellian theory, 
indeed, the whole process might even belong in the category 

of the myth,with value for propaganda even if never achieved. 

The British general strike of 1926 afforded an interesting 
example of an orderly protest on a very large scale, and raised 
the question whether such a plan could be regarded as revolu¬ 
tionary or as within the framework of the regular political 
order.® A form of control arose within the labor group in 
which was for the moment the seat of actual power in a range 
of affairs, shifting the government from one member of the 
power family to another. In such a situation the government 
rallied to its assistance a series of volunteers, in effect 

• See Parliamentary Debates^ passim. 
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representing the middle and propertied groupd It is clear 

that if labor were sufficiently well organized and extended its 

membership to a sufficiently large number of key industries 

it would become increasingly difficult for any government to 

oppose its demands. But, on the other hand, it may be 

pointed out that with so formidable a membership and 

organization, it might be even easier to control the formal 
government. 

As the church may excommunicate and the labor group 
may strike, the business group may threaten the power 
holders with financial panic and collapse through the control 
of credit and the general custody of employment and 
prosperity. On more than one occasion the propertied groups 
while in a political minority have been able to drive hard 
bargains with the political authorities, either through real 
or fancied alternatives of industrial inconvenience or ruin. 
Concessions, loans, privileges of one sort and another are 
not unknown in periods of tension, when the holders of 
authority are in sore need of support, directly financial or 
otherwise, and their will may be bent by business groups 
threatening calamity or even collapse. 

In a wide range of instances, then, the minority defends 
itself against the majesty of the law and the symbolism and 
force of authority by an appeal to the general assent under¬ 
lying government. And, powerless in certain cases, it may 
yet be able even in weakness to break the grip of authority 
and compel the retreat of the lawmaker. But the special 
cases where this is most effectively done are those in which 
the resistance to the law meets the support of some other 
member of the family of power who joins hands in the com¬ 
mon effort to block the course of the political power group. 
Along this way political power has met with many a severe 

' See Crook, Tht General Strike, for reference to Belgian and French strikes 
especially, where acute situations arose. 
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reverse, drawn away from the base of social prestige, and 
caught at awkward angles of incidence. 

Other important types of resistance within the law are 
those developed by groups with a revolutionary purpose 
avowed or thinly concealed, but are not prepared for open 
resistance against the dominant group. Many of these are 
racial groups, awaiting the hour of emancipation; others are 
economic class groups or nationalistic groups awaiting the 
power moment. The Irish group is in no sense pacifistic and 
is frankly irreconcilable to British sovereignty. The com¬ 
munist and fascist groups are opposed to the existing 
regime and not to be classified as opposed to violence. 

In all these cases provocative tactics are devised and put 
into operation, with only a minimum of violence but not 
without an element of terrorism, illegal in nature or closely on 
the border of it. What are the provocative tactics by which 
the political order may be successfully defied? They may 
include a wide variety of measures, ranging from boyish 
pranks to seriously organized disturbances. They are marked 
by slight infractions of property rights and violations of 
personal integrity short of death; street altercations and 
disorders without special rule for settlement or decision; 
disturbance or breaking up of meetings; newspaper and other 
publicity on the border of the censorship; insulting signs and 
inscriptions; and defamation of memorials especially at- 
tached to another group. The study of the credenda and 
miranda of the rival groups supplies the key to the special 
sanctities of the opposition and opens the way to most 

effective insult. 

The organization of minority groups in a period of highly 
developed mustering and symbolizing of masses of individuals 
may result in the formation of private armies, in a way 
within the law. When it was proposed to grant home rule to 
Ireland, Lord Carson began the formation of a north-of- 
Ireland army, drilled and disciplined within the law, or 
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nearly so. And within Ireland there was organized the 
republican army at a later time. The “Red Front” of the 
communists and the Hitler army in Germany are examples 
of organized, trained, uniformed forces existing within the 
state, and tolerated by it, notwithstanding the announce¬ 
ment of a revolutionary purpose. In the case of the Hitler 
army, there was the additional feature of special barracks for 
the armies, who were recruited chiefly but not wholly from 
the unemployed and paid by the party government. 

3. Another method of resisting the power group is that of 

organized opposition without the use of any violence. The 

roots of this technique run far back into the history of 

religious attitudes and organizations, and involve a wide 

range of theories of government and of religion. In American 

experience an interesting contribution to this subject was 

made by Thoreau in his essay Ciml Disobedience, and the 

sect appeared known as the “Come Outers,” who came out 

from both state and church alike, undertaking a general 

boycott of civil and ecclesiastical organization. The history 

of anarchism is also full of illustrations of attempts to set up 

forms of social organization eliminating entirely the element 
of coercion.^ 

Count Tolstoy® advocated as a special theory of social 
action the most complete possible boycott of the govern¬ 
ment. This involved nonpayment of taxes, nonuse of govern¬ 
mental institutions, no resort to courts of law, and in general 
abstention from all forms of cooperation with the power 
group. If the individual was not able to go all the way, 
perhaps he would go a part of the way, until such time as he 
had acquired courage to make the complete distance.^® This 
was, to be sure, a philosophy of anarchy, but it indicated a 
line of tactics which might be followed with some show of 

® See Anarchism in Social Science Encyclopaedia. 

®L. Tolstoy, Slavery of Our Times; and Gandhi, Writings. 

‘“M. I. Markovitch, Tolstoi et Gandhi. 
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success and yet remain within the law, in accordance with 
the Tolstoian doctrine of nonviolence. 

Gandhi, the Hindu, trained in the theories of Tolstoy, in 
the doctrines of Jesus and Buddha, in the English school of 
law, and in the hard school of practical experience in South 
Africa and India, evolved still more elaborate and refined 
methods of noncooperation. Among the more striking of the 
special forms of protest were: wholesale submission to arrest, 
as in South Africa, and the consequent flooding of the prisons; 
wholesale evasion of the salt tax; refusal to accept office 
under British rule (broken, however, by the participation in 
representation, for propaganda and educational purposes); 
days of fasting designed as mass protests against the pre¬ 
vailing power group; boycott of British textile industry by 
use of the spinning wheel; the use of the hunger strike 
(employed on other occasions, however). These devices may 
be summed up in what is termed "soul force,” by which is 
meant the use of moral pressure as against physical force or 
violence; the conquest of the lower through the higher 
nature. These constitute an elaborate and in many ways 
effective system of what may be called civil disobedience, 
within the borders of legality. The ingenuity with which these 
measures have been devised and the magnitude of the sup¬ 
port accorded them have been puzzling in the extreme to the 
powers that be. Here again, however, the employment of 
crass violence only strengthens the impression of solidarity 
which these very policies are designed to foster and reenforce 
and in a sense drives the barb more deeply in." 

Of passive resistance Gandhi says: 

Its equivalent in the vernacular, rendered into English, means Truth 
Force. I think Tolstoi called it also Soul Force or Love Force, and so it is. 
Carried out to its utmost limits, this force is independent of pecuniary 

'* Mahatm.! Gandhi, Sermon on the Sea^ Chap. XVI, "Brute Force”; Chap. 
XVI!, "Passive Resistance." 
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or other material assistance; certainly even in if* .1 

physical force or violence. Indeed violence is the ne 

spiritual force, which can only be cultivated nr ’ M 

entirely eschew violence- ^ '^ose who w,ll 


The range of possibilities in this direction is very great and 
has never been thoroughly explored even by the most ad’ven 
turous student of tactics or of political organization. The 
opportunities are as wide as the sphere of social relations 
including sex, the social amenities, religious relations, busi¬ 
ness contact, sport relations, and recreation generally in 

short, the caste situation reversed by the pariahs as against 
their masters. ° 


The continuing will to resist, however, may not be present 
Leaders may be won over, the fainter hearted may give up' 
the fearful may yield to force; and the counter propagandas 
and pressures of the power groups themselves may wear away 
the attitude and the behavior pattern which began so bravely 
Just as the official who attempts to exercise power out¬ 
side the field in which he “belongs” may encounter difficulty 
so the resistant who has back of him no large social interest 
which he reflects or represents, or who is not skillful in his 
devices, will find himself in a difficult position. Instead of 
appearing as a social benefactor or a martyr, he may find 
himself classified as a common nuisance, deserted and derided 
by his friends, while he is punished by his foes.” Neither the 
arrogance of the unrepresentative official nor the impudence 
of the unrepresentative resistant is any guaranty in itself of a 
successful outcome; for the group is not primarily interested 

in either, and indeed looks upon them both as excrescences 
Upon the body politic. 

The history of the conscientious objectors to war offers 
many illustrations of the tactics of nonresistance. For 


Maiatma/ Gartdhi, His Life, Writings and Speeches, 
“ H. Ibsen, Emmy 0/ the People. 


pp. 95-96. 
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centuries, in the midst of military activities which have 
aroused the emotions of their communities, these gmups have 
maintained their determination not to support directly the 
institution of ward^ittle effect has been produced upon this 
group by the severest measures, including not merely 
physical punishment but social obloquy as well. The earlier 
resistance was based largely upon religious grounds, so that 
the individual was reenforced by his conscience and by 
another member of the family of power which came to his 
aid. Most governments have, indeed, found it expedient to 
recognize these groups in some fashion or other, and 
accord them some position of tolerance in the community, 
even in the progress of war, as notably in the case of the 


Quakers. ^ . , , 

In more recent times the theory of resistance has been 

shifted from religious grounds over to that of general opposi¬ 
tion to war as an institution. War, now outlawed as a crime, 
may be opposed as unreasonable and intolerable both in 
particular instances and in general without regard to the 
merits of any particular controversy. The modern struggle 
turns upon this phase of the problem, rather than y n the 
more specifically religious aspects of the question. With this 
is also entangled a type of resistance, not to war per se, but 
to war not justified by certain economic or other considera¬ 
tions. Communists, for example, are not opposed to war 
as such or violence as such, but to any war not directed in the 


interest of the communist ideology. 

The long and varied history of passive resistance to war 

presents, then, one of the most interesting chapters in the 
wide gamut of types of quiet opposition to the policy of the 
politically powerful. The annals of Western countries are lull 
of the many subtle problems of law, conscience, and adminis¬ 
tration that are presented under such circumstances by those 


>• C. M. Case. Non-M,nt Comion; R. Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society. 
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who determined to hold on. against the „se of organised 

The present-day outlawry of war, the organization of the 

League of Natrons and the World Court-and, on the o,l„ 

hand, the intense development of national interest in expand- 

rng armaments-,s an illustration of the fundamental eon 

tr.H in the sentiments of the Western nations, and the 

inability to arrive at an equilibrium respecting thi employ 
ment of violence tnUr ^ P Y' 

These then, are fragmentary examples taken from a great 
wealth of cases m which the incidence of authority upon 
varmus md.v.duals and groups produces resistance and may 
result m the failure of the proposed rule of behavior. It I 
clear that the rebe has h.s opportunity and his satisfactions 
as well as the regular. In truth the possibilities of resistance 
to law on the part of minorities with tenacity of purpose are 
very large, assuming willingness to pay the price and a fixed 
will to win at this particular point. Given these qualities the 
rebels may encyst themselves in the body politic in such a 
manner as to make removal very difficult and painful, and 
even dangerous, for the political power holders. 

The beginnings of revolutionary movements offer many 
illustrations of the border lines of power, and in these 
situations is often clearly indicated the weakness of authority 
under a variety of conditions.-' When does power cease to be 
power; at what moment does the rigidity of authority begin 
to crumble; what are the key points in the defense of the 
nominal government; what are the lines of attack upon it that 
are most feasible; and how far may these be generalized and 
how far are they limited to special conditions found in the 
social and economic background of the moment ? What are 

John Dewey "Force, Violence and Law.” New Republic, vol. j (,9,6) p eoc 
See L. Trotzky, History of the Russian Revolution; Arthur Rosenberg LuhicL 
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the situ3.tions thst brc 3 . 1 c the will of those in comrn&nd ^nd 
substitute the will of the opposition ? These and related 
questions are close to the problem of the poverty of power. 

We have considered in the preceding pages the underside 
of authority and the defense mechanisms of those outside the 
circle of the nominal government. They include: 

1. The constitutional defenses built up against arbitrary 
exercise of authority without some form of check the 
apparatus of constitutionalism and especially of civil rights. 

2. The mechanism for peaceful overthrow of the govern¬ 
ment through the agency of responsible representation and 

of the electoral process. 

3. The wide range of other devices not reflected in formal 
institutions, including low-level deference; organized dis¬ 
obedience without violence, incidental or purposive; organ¬ 
ized resistance; and organized noncooperation, without 

violence. 

These devices are not so different as might appear, how- 
ever, in that they all relate to a system of general under¬ 
standings, to a form of political psychology, to an emotional 
balance in the community, to the functioning of the power 
situation as a whole and the benevolent attitude of the 
family of power. If these conditions are not found, the formal 
mechanisms do not stand for long. They may be easily swept 
away, and another type of arrangement substituted. It may 
even happen that authority is like the hard-boiled, hard-faced 
person who is in point of fact compensating for an inner 
shyness and timidity. One with insight realizes that some 
faces are harder than humanity can possibly be, and the same 
may be said of governments with the same rigidity. There is a 
way behind and through the defenses, we may readily 
conclude. The unamendable constitution, the unappealable 
decision, the inexorable official of whatever rank, may be 
found putty instead of granite if the right point is reached. 
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Power that demands insistently and uniformly the deepest 
»bordma„on may ^ P«t 

ne« h,ghar rank, and, indeed, these relaLn, „ay ' 
regarded as concom.ranr. The king's underling may be 
found more au,hor„a„ve than the k.ng himself: since ,he 
assured position of the latter may render him less likely to 
endeavor to impress hi, subordinates with this power, which 
IS not in dispute. Indeed, in power person.liL one may 
observe from time to „me that nature has no, conferred 
upon them the ea.ernali. of authority, the voice of command 
he eye of command, the mien and bearing of command, but' 

form of gentleness and simplicity, as in Lincoln and Gandhi 
All formal systems contain safety valves for their own 
modification or partial suspension, to meet military or other 

emergencies. Bur whar constitutes an emergency; This will 

be determined partly in the light of precedents and juristic 
consderations but mainly in ,h. light of the general under¬ 
standing, of the time, the emerging balance of power set over 
against the old. If the will „ present, the Interpretation may 
be found and may be made acceptable to the bulk of the 
community, particularly if it coincides with some meat 
group of mterests-economic, religious, racial, or otherwise 
Power IS never, therefore, as forceful as it seems, if looked 

upon as an institutionalized irresistibility. It must always be 

examined, if one wishes to make a careful appraisal of its 
significance, from the back and from the underside: banks 
sometimes exhibit to the public impressive doors of heavy 
steel which seem impenetrable but may have rear walls only 
two bricks thick or under surfaces or upper surfaces which 
are easy to break through; a military situation may seem 

.mpregnable when attacked by a frontal assault but may 
readily be taken from the rear or flank. 

Power IS not an illusion, but its omnipotence and per¬ 
manence are, its existence away from the frame of social 
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interests and values from which its life is derived. Punish¬ 
ment and even death are not effective in moments when the 
counter values surge up against them and lead men to despise 
suffering and defy death. The very challenge of death which 
power itself throws down in moments of greatest social 
tension may be used against it by the very same logic. Over 
and over in human experience rebels and resistants have 
gone cheerfully to their death or to the prison, defiant to the 
last gasp of the formal authority around them, but sometimes 
surviving to see the prison gates swing open and the convicts 

come back to the seats of authority. 

The personal aggressiveness of the governors who ad¬ 
minister punishment may be matched by the counter 
aggressiveness of those who are punished; and, when this is 
true, the oppressed may derive as much satisfaction from 
their side of the experience as do the power group from theirs. 
The rebel and the resistant build up their own world of 
miranda and credenda, their own symbolism of action. In 
secrecy and darkness they may develop their own world of 
satisfactions; and from within this inner world of resistance 
they hurl defiance at authority. Paul and Silas sing in chains 
at midnight, and masses acclaim the great prisoners as 
leaders or martyrs if need be. These groups may either thrust 
power back in defeat or force excess that in turn defeats 

authority by its atrocity. 

Power is not strongest when it uses violence, but weakest. 
It is strongest when it employs the instruments of substitu¬ 
tion and counter attraction, of allurement, of participation 
rather than of exclusion, of education rather than of annihila¬ 
tion. Rape is not an evidence of irresistible power in politics 

or in sex. 

We cannot exile and imprison and execute many, after all; 
so why not draw them in rather than cast them out of the 
community in which there may be offered substantial 
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From the side of arbitrary individual authority faced in 

naked gran.te, power ,s also an illusion; from the side of sod.I 
functions, however, it is a reality. 

From the side of permanence, at least in individuals 
or in special groups, power is again an illusion; but from 

reaVty adjustment it is a living 

But power attempts to crystallize and perhaps fossilize 
Itself, whereas in point of social analysis its true life lies in 
change, in a form of function growing out of the need of 
adjustment from time to time. If there were no social change 
a case might be made for automatism, or for what might be’ 
termed anarchy, or for a type of social organization like that 
of the termites. It is precisely in the adjustment and com- 

l,t ® •"*' • f"' of 

The poverty of power is a characterization of one side only 
of the authority. For power possesses a wealth of social force 
and influence, when it does not attempt to draw out more 
than there is available in the given situation and regard 
itself as the end rather than the means. Centuries ago Plato 
undertook to prove that the just ruler was 729 times happier 
than the unjust tyrant. Whether his mathematical calcula¬ 
tions were correct or not, it is true that the power group 
understanding its own limitations and its own intimate 
relation to the social groupings of its time is indefinitely 
stronger than the group that identifies its leaders with 
arbitrary authority, as the owners rather than the trustees 
of the community. The authority may continue but its 
morale will be weakened, and some other interest or idealism 
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some other formula, may more readily overthrow it, when 
the moment arrives. 

But are there not situations in which the absoluteness of 
authority is so firmly set in law, custom, and symbolism that 
any form of resistance is practically impossible ? Yes, when 
the social insight of the ruling group is so keen that it 
anticipates and renders nugatory or needless the opposition 
of those whose interests it interprets. But, even in the most 
absolute system, individual or group, there is constantly 
encountered a form of resistance which may arise either from 
the general morale which sags or from those who bore within 
the system while rendering apparent conformity. In such 
instances the individual salutes the system, but objects to 
the special methods of power practiced in the particular 
situation. He agrees with monarchy or democracy or com¬ 
munism or fascism, but he differs as to the expediency of the 
government*s action in special cases. His motives cannot be 
doubted, and his criticism can with difficulty be repressed, at 
least within the inner circle where there must be preliminary 
disagreement, no matter how united the front in the end. 
From within, then, he may carry on resistance, the legality 

of which cannot be contested. 

He may be discouraged, demoted, exiled, or perhaps im¬ 
prisoned, but others will arise to carry on the same process of 
criticism of the government—leading, perhaps, to its over¬ 
throw. In its inner chamber power must listen to opposition, 
to divided counsels, to divergent plans, in peace as in war; 
and, while the particular decision may be final, the case may 
perhaps rise again and must once more be fought out within 
the circle, assuming that none of the dissent escapes the frail 

walls of the king’s bedchamber. 

Thus the power situation, invincible as it may seem, is, be¬ 
hind the scenes, full of divergence and perhaps disunity, as for 
that matter the mind of the individual tyrant may be, even 
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when he seems to consult no one but himself. But, through 

the back door ,f not from the front, from above or belol 

some counselor appears and helps to turn the scales of 

judgment; or m effect may become the master in disguise- 

some Rasputm, some Madame Pompadour, some kitchen 

cabmet, from whence authority really flows in an under 
ground stream. 

Emb,dd=d in ,hn poverty „f p„.„ 

of the »o,ld, safe f™m tho hand of the aggressor ,h. would 

take It away. R.ghts may be defended by ideologies, by 

patterns of eonerete tnreres,,. by tnstitution.l contrivances 

and procedures designed to hold back the arbitrary, but 

liberty „ sttll more deeply intrenched. Naked hands and 

empty pockets may obstruct and antagonise the action of 

authority and with means which can scarcely be successfully 

oppsed without destroying the basis of human association 

itse f. These forms of resistance are understood almost as 

well by the ignorant as by the learned-indeed, sometimes 

more perfectly-and their action may be spontaneous, unor- 
ganized, unled in emergencies. 

The protective devices of the inferior in rank and status 

are, then, arnong the outstanding facts of the power world. 

These procedures may not find their way into books of law 

but they are interwoven with strands of incredible tenacity 

into the ways of human life. This is the law of the weak 
against the law of the strong. 



Chapter VII 

THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 

Some Techniques of Power 

If we wished to give play to the imagination, we might 
ask, “What sort of a manual of power would the governors of 
the world prepare, if they were all assembled for such a 
purpose?” Would they merely agree to disagree? Or would 
they conclude that special situations were more important 
than any possible generalizations? Or would Stalin, and 
MacDonald, and Gandhi, and Herriot, and Hitler, and 
Roosevelt discover some inner groups of rules, maxims, 
principles which might be useful to know and follow ? 

Would they agree upon what constituted a great lawmaker 
or a “good” administrator, or a “good” judge, or a good 
leader, or a “good” general? Or whether this or that situa¬ 
tion was well handled or badly handled ? Would they find in 
the other’s group types of personnel, of arrangements, of 
techniques which they would like to bring over into their 
own; or per contra mechanisms and devices in their own 
institutions and experience which they would think might 
advantageously be generalized? Or would they find their 
several situations so widely disparate that no common basis 
might be found? It is not to be assumed that all individual 
power holders must possess the same set of characteristics. 
Some are leaders; some are managers; some are adjudicators; 
some are warriors; and each class possesses a special set of 
qualifications somewhat different from each of the others. 
Political leadership is something different from management 
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in the administrative sense of the term; and management i 
something quite different from the task of judicial analysis 
and declaration. In the power holder’s group, however all 
of these types will inevitably be found; and the groun as a 

whole will unite and balance these characteristics in a 

system that will be known as the government, the responsible 

political agency through which a phase of the political will 
be administered. 

And It IS this group which might consult the maxims ut a 
manual of power, with special reference to the more specific 
suggestions useful for their own more limited and special 
domains. Indeed one of the most serious difficulties may 
prove to be that of coordinating these special branches of 
governmental activity into a going political concern. 

The means of preserving power have been considered in 
more than one treatise on government, although in more 
recent times these attempts have been relatively few Con 
spicuous among these studies have been those of the Chinese 
the Hindus, the Greeks, the Prince of Machiavelli, Montes¬ 
quieu s Spirt/ of Laws, a long series of mirrors of princes, 
running through centuries. 

Assuming a personal government headed by a king, 

many of these discussions are filled with examination 

of the type of person or the set of qualities to be found 

in the position of authority. From this point of view the 

danger of governmental decline may be found in the 

failure to cultivate fully these indispensable skills, either 

m one individual or the group of individuals with whom 
authority rests. 

In the Confucian system these qualities are set forth in 

great detail and their relation to special needs of the state 

examined fully/ while the outcome under such a system is 
described in glowing terms. 

* Conjuctan Analects; The Great Learning; The Doctrine of The Mean. 
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Confucius laid down the principles of “benevolent govern¬ 
ment,” of personality, and the techniques important to 
political progress. The ten principles of political “develop¬ 
ment” he presents as follows: 

I. Ching Tien, or distribution of social wealth. 

7 . Attention to technical invention. 

3. Eugenics, meaning here the choice of mothers. 

4. Benevolent government. 

5. Criminal justice. 

6. Li, which seems to mean a type of balance or moderation. 

7. Music, including under that term art, poetry, rhythm, appreciation 
of beauty of nature, recreation. 

8. Religion, familial and divine. 

9. Education. 

10. Faith in progress.* 

The Indian system presents an imposing catalogue of 
Hindu virtues as follows. The best qualities of the king are: 

Born of a high family, godly, possessed of valour, seeing through the 
medium of aged persons, virtuous, truthful, not of a contradictory nature, 
grateful, having large aims, highly enthusiastic, not addicted to pro¬ 
crastination, powerful to control his neighbouring kings, of resolute mind, 
having an assembly of ministers of no mean quality, and possessed of a 
taste for discipline—these are the qualities of an inviting nature. 

Inquiry, hearing, perception, retention in memory, reflection, delibera¬ 
tion, inference and steadfast adherence to conclusions are the qualities 
of the intellect. 

Valour, determination of purpose, quickness, and probity are the 
aspects of enthusiasm. 

Possessed of a sharp intellect, strong memory, and keen mind, energetic, 
powerful, trained in all kinds of arts, free from vice, capable of paying in 
the same coin by way of awarding punishments or rewards, possessed of 
dignity, capable of taking remedial measures against dangers, possessed 
of foresight, ready to avail himself of opportunities when afforded in 
respect of place, time, and manly efforts, clever enough to discern the 
causes necessitating the cessation of treaty or war with an enemy, or to 
lie in wait keeping treaties, obligations and pledges, or to avail himself of 
his enemy’s weak points, making jokes with no loss of dignity or secrecy, 
never brow-beating and casting haughty and stern looks, free from passion, 
anger, greed, obstinacy, fickleness, haste and back-biting habits, talking 

* C. Hsii, Political Philosophy oj Confucianism. 
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to others with a smiling face, and observing customs . 

persons—such is the nature of self-possession.^ ‘^Sed 

PI..O in his famous passage on the ,nali„es of the guard 
,ans of the law ,he ,deal state enumerated the sets o 

atmbutes which were essential fo, the philosopher king o 
the coming political society. ^ 

Then in ourjudgment the man whose natural oifKnrm ■ 

a perfect guardian of the state will be philosonhir I 

footed, and strong.* Philosophical, high spirited, swift- 

Then, as I said just now, we must inquire who are tbs. Is . 

this inner conviction, that they must always do that 
best for the state. We must watch them I sav fr 
hood, giving them actions to perforrin v^hich o’eon7 u 
to forget, or beguiled of such a belief, and then we mL't?i'^ 

rest. ... We must also appoint them Lborind"'" 

tests, in which we watch them for the same symptomro7chTr:cte"r‘' 

And as a third kind of test, wc must try them with witchrraCf a i '‘ 

dwi, befrioun „d, je„ „ gL. "'ol 

noise and tumult, to see whether thev an. fi^:^ presence ol 

men, while still young, into the midst of objects of teller'and T' 
transfer them to scenes of pleasure trying them k ’ ^ 

than gold is tried in the fire^^ to find’whether ^7v 7'^ 7'" 
all circumstances inaccessible to witchcraft and see^'l 
good guardians of themselves and 'tl' Ta 77’ 

taught, approving themselves on every occasion true to Ihe i Js of 
rhythm and harmony, and acting in such a way as would rend Them 
m^t useful to themselves and the state. And whoever, from time o t.W 
after being put to the proof, as a child, as a youth, a^d as a man comes’ 
forth uninjured from the trials, must be appointed a ruler and guar’di7rf 
the city and must receive honors in life and in death.® 

Aristotle in his well-known discussion of revolutions in the 
Poltttcs discussed the ways of preventing revolution both 
in general and m the various forms of states. These are not 
schematically presented but include such general precepts 
as guarding against the beginnings of change, the observa- 


* Kautilya, Anh&sastra^ p. 287. 

* Plato, Republic^ Book 2, p. 376. 

‘Plato, Republic, Book 3, pp. 413-414. 
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tion of proportionate equality, avoidance of giving anyone 
too many honors and of monopolizing honors, observing the 
“just mean” in all things, and education in the spirit of 
the government. In addition to these the Greek philosopher 
presented a series of special devices for the protection of 
particular forms of government, monarchy, tyranny, de¬ 
mocracy, aristocracy, oligarchy.® 

Machiavelli outlined the qualities useful for the Prince in 
a manner which aroused more controversy than any other 
treatise on a like subject. Along with this there may be 
placed the endless series of manuals for heirs apparent and 
for ruling monarchs—exhortations directed to the conscience 
of the king in the absence of any institutionalized form of 
more direct responsibility—mirrors of princes. 

In a less personal manner, there has also been extended 
consideration of the best means of maintaining the 
position of power, either in general or in particular classes 

of cases. 

The Machiavellian manual of power was in great part an 
adaptation of that section of Aristotle’s study dealing with 
the means of preserving a tyranny, although the doctrine 
of Machiavelli might be applied to any state. In broadest 
form the Italian theory provided for the maintenance of 
authority by any means available, and that without regard 
to the restrictions of moral precepts. The end justifies the 
means is the short statement of this policy. That it is better 
to be feared than to be loved; that a prince is not bound by 
his promises; that injuries are to be committed all at once 
but the “Benefits should be distilled by drops, that the 
relish may be greater”; what sort of adviseh to choose; 
whether it is better to have good qualities or merely to 
seem to have them: “Everybody sees how you appear, said 
Machiavelli, “but few know what in reality you are”* 


• Politics^ Book V. 
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avoidance of becoming contemptible in the eyes of the 

subjects. Or again: “A prince is contemptible when he is 

counted effeminate, light, inconstant, pusillanimous and 

irresolute, as over against magnanimity, courage, gravity 

fortitude. The enumeration of methods of assassination,’ 

poisoning, cruelty of various forms as inevitable means of 

state support is carried forward in detail. These constitute 

the general framework of the scheme laid down bv the 

Florentine philosopher as a basis of acquiring and holding 
political power. ° 

Another basic effort to establish the methods of preserving 
power IS that set up by Montesquieu in his Spirit of Laws 
The great principle emphasized by this philosopher was that 
of “relativity” among a variety of factors, environment 
institutions, people, laws. This may be regarded as the main 
element in the perpetuation of government, namely the 
balance between the various social factors concerned in the 
composition of authority in a special situation. In addition 
to this, however, he presents a plan for preservation of 
several forms of government; "virtue” for the republic- 
“moderation” for the aristocracy; “honor” for the mon¬ 
archy; “fear” for the despotism. The government will best 
be preserved by the maintenance of the special principle 
adapted to the particular type of rule, and the power will 
fall with the decline of its basic principle. 

In the light of these discussions of the methods of preserv¬ 
ing power, we may proceed to consider the essential elements 
in the maintenance of authority in the modern day. 

Is there not a series of inner maxims of universal value to 

the holders of authority, the criteria by which the fitter may 

survive ? Are there not precepts generally agreed upon or 

acted upon by the authoritarians, sage sayings that would 

be set down were they so inclined in their copy-books for 
the learners ? 
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The power holder himself will probably deny that there 
are any inner principles, preferring to identify his personal 
success with his own personal traits, or even with some 
minor accident in his career which he may superstitiously 
regard as the cause of his success. He does not in fact always 
perceive the elements in the situation which have brought 
aljout his special advance, as a successful business man, 
poet, cardinal may reach out blindly for the underlying 
controls. He may find the solution in some fetish, some tri¬ 
fling incident, some foam which had little to do with the wave. 
The biographies of important political personages are full 
of eccentricities of this type, which obviously had little to 

do with the outcome. 

The alternative is to follow through a series of power 
situations and endeavor to cull from them the tactics which 
seem to have been characteristic of the survivors, setting 
them over against the tactics of failure. There will be found 
difficulty in determining just what weight to allocate to the 
diflPerent factors in very intricate situations with many 
variablesj ^nd the outcome may readily be challenged. I do 
not profess to do more than set up a provisional list which 
others may improve with fuller data and more acute analysis. 
When other observations and hypotheses are set. down, the 
accumulating material will be all the richer, and the oppor¬ 
tunity for accurate generalization wider. 

I. One of the first elements of survival is that of intimate 

knowledge of the social composition of authority in the 
given scene; its interests, groupings, and relations, the 
common understandings, ideologies of the moment, compet¬ 
ing loyalties, significant personalities and their weight; the 

nature and use of social intelligence. 

Is a ruler an encyclopedia then? No, but he is likely to be 
far better informed on the social basis of his authority than 
anyone else, or at least the knowledge lies within the special 
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group in power. In many instances h. i , 

knows the elements of a situation which th 
comprehends only vaguely The n i- ^ average man 

hi. 3«bje«s .hoogh ho caC . “e. 'L":'* ” 

boss knows his city; the diemrnr h: ^ ^ 

mentarian his electorate and his key 
Those races mus, bo ready ror ins,a„,.„o„„s ac,i„„ . 

hasoball or ,o„„,s pl.yor au,„„. io.,',; e! 

action, the parliamentarian, the ^orator can 

study the general plan; he must know and use h^iTkn'T h 
in instant proceedings. * knowledge 

The power holder must know how to use rh. • n- 

of the community; the practical intelligencravaSue 
ror p„l„,c.i control. Whore did soggostions bo, new at 
ment and strategy come from in the army? Or ll , 
or administration? History does not J awmaking 

inflnonoo ot the s.len, «goLtl ttt wt .Th"- "" 

through the halls of state, busy with finance, adminis ^1.7 
expertising as they went. mstration. 

With the remarkable development of science and technol 
ogy m our time, the manual of power may recognize the 
.mportance of expert information upon the basic nrlTl 
of the state, upon the methods of administration, and Zl 
the development of new policies and plans. Research and 
technology make deeper and deeper marks upon modern 
fe, and the wise ruler does not permit himself to fall behind 
the advance of technical knowledge in its most modern form 

What IS the relation of the power holder to the experU 

man th '"^dline 

an the magician, the priest, the astrologer, the court fool 

he eWer statesman and perhaps the expert in a special field 

roadly speaking the wisest kings and rulers were those who 
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were advised by their wisest men. They did not govern 
without them, but found a place in their organization for the 
integration of special knowledge and skill. In the modern 
movement the benevolent despots were careful to provide 
for the organization of intelligence, as notably in Prussia 


and in France. 

In the earlier times the government allied itself with 
magic, with religion, with art and culture, with such types 
of prudence and science as began to develop. Often to be 
sure there are strange minglings of brutality and violence 
with expert and technical ability, of intelligence and super¬ 
stition, and these have obscured the relationship between 
rulers and formal intelligence. There are many examples of 
the superstitious suppression of intelligence by power 
groups even in our own day. But the repression of intelli¬ 
gence is a process which requires intelligence itself in the 
long run, and thus the thing it is sought to banish may 
reappear even in the act of exile. The greater rulers, however, 
those whose names go down through history, have allied 
themselves with the technical ability of the society and have 
utilized it for the enrichment of their domains and the 

welfare of their community.’ 

In the earlier forms of political association, taboos and, 
later, magic supplemented the intelligence of the ruling 
group and from time to time religion was intimately asso- 
dated with both. Primitive governors were protected by 
forms of taboo which encircled them as effectively as a 
modern electric wire. A number of Maoris who lighted then- 
pipes from the forbidden tinder box of their chief died of 
fright when they discovered what sacrilege they had com- 
mitted.® In later periods this magic survived in the beliel 


> Lynn Thorndike, W.^.V a.d Expnimcntal 5r.Vn«. and Andrew Whke, 
of sLnce and Migion, contain rich material on this subject. Anthropologic 

literature is full of illustrations of primitive practice. 

«J. G. Frazer, Tahoo and the Perils of the Soul. 
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-n the sacredness of the body of the k.ng, ,n the efficacy of 

the k.ng s tonch .n cunng disease, and even ye. hes at the 

cen.er ol .hr modern court cei'emony. where knees still 
weaken in the great presence. 

Ph.lo Judaeus in Alexandria likened political life to evil 
magic, comparing the sophistry of politicians and statesmen 
to that of augurs, ventriloquists, and sorcerers, “men skill¬ 
ful in juggling and incantations and in tricks of all kinds 
from whose treacherous art it is very difficult to escape 
Ma.mon.drs found a type of person in whom the rational 
faculty IS imperfect and the imaginative preponderani. 

Whence arises the sect of politicians, of legislators, of 
diviners, and or enchanfers, of dreamers. . . 

Lawgivers derived their laws from some magic or super 

natural source and rulers determined courses of action in 

accordance w„h the verdict of auspices, oracles, and mystical 
persons of various types. 

From early t,mes the desire to obtain the fullest knowledge 
of the community has led to the development of elaborate 
methods of espionage and surveillance. These may supple- 
ment an intelligent knowledge of the social processes, but 
they are not a substitute for it; and if this is presumed there 
may be disaster. The Russian Czarism, for example, was 
indefatigable in the pursuit of secret-service methods, but 
far less intelligent in the comprehension of the social forces 
and their actual weight and momentum in the old Empire. 
The mysterious and exciting news brought in by spies will 
not take the place of penetrating intelligence regarding the 
nature of the political personalities and forces at work in 
the background of the governmental basis of the community; 

® De Somniit II, i. 

Thorndike, A/a^ic and Experimental Science, voi. I, pn. jfg-KO See 
G. Waudaeus The Hutory of Magick, Chap. Ill, to the effect thL many emVent 
persons who have been accounted magicians were only politicians. 
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and may in fact distract attention from more important 
considerations. 

The power holder is then likely to be a learned man,learned 
in the material with which he works, and learned also in the 
wisdom of action. He does not ignore and offend the key 
personalities; he does not run against the prejudices of 
special groups, if avoidable, and then as a matter of policy. 
He does not underestimate the possibility of combinations 
either friendly or unfriendly to his tenure. It is his special 
business to know the weight and direction of social forces, 
whether in group or personal form, in concrete profits or in 
abstract ideologies. The realist does not despise his enemies; 
or permit his hate to blind his eyes to activities. 

It is important to observe, however, that there is a time 
factor in the knowledge useful for power purposes, and if this 
is absent the knowledge will have only an historical value, 
telling afterward what should have been done at a past 
moment. There must be swift fusion of knowledge with 
action in moments when the experience of years must be 
mobilized and hurled into action in a moment of decision; 
otherwise the hour slips by. Time is of the essence of the 
contract” is an old phrase that is peculiarly applicable to the 
political world. There are tension moments which are 
imperative in their demands for action if a social etjuilibrium 

is to be preserved. 

It is true that in all kinds of groups and in all sorts of 
processes there are occasions when prompt decision must be 
made and immediate action is imminent. The intricate power 
balance is such that many elements must be held in suspense, 
and the conjunction of factors must be seized while it is at 
hand; for otherwise the unusual moment may pass and may 
not return again for a long time. Politics is in a sense a 
balance of balances for the preservation of an equilibrium 
among them, a balance of groups of values, of personalia. It 
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is not enough therefore to know perfectly the rules of the 
game, but it is imperative that they be automatically and 
promptly employed, since action is so essential a part of the 
whole process. The most striking of all cases of this sort 
IS of course the military emergency, when prompt decision 
will determine the outcome of the battle and perhaps decide 

t e ^teofthenationitself. And complementary to this is the 

urgency of prompt decision in the negotiations ensuing 
when the hostilities have come to an end and the treaty is to 
be made. Or again in revolutionary moments there come 
occasions in which decision may determine the balance of 
power in the given political community, and when faltering 
and vacillation may be fatal to the regime in authority. 

There are parliamentary moments of very great impor¬ 
tance when questions must be answered and the arguments 
pro and con must be marshaled by the party leaders. On the 
skill with which this is accomplished the outcome of legis¬ 
lation may hang; or at any rate the effectiveness of it. There 
are crowd moments when orators and speakers must meet 
attacks, which if left unrefuted may inflict irreparable 
injury upon the cause of the group. True the broad bases of 
law and administration are not shaped in such manner, and 
indeed the difficulty may often be the precise opposite, 
namely a type of leisurely and indolent avoidance of decision 
for long periods of time, grown into bureaucratic custom and 
sanctioned under the high name of authority. 

But one of the problems of the ruling group is to establish 
a balance between the need for deliberation on the one hand 
and the necessities of quick action on the other in such a 
manner as to ensure a steadily going concern. Much of the 
work of political leaders has gone astray through failure to 
function at this very point of balance between preparation 
and action, or violent oscillation between them, without 
sufficient concert of factors. This may seem like a reflection 
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whuli might he made ui.)oii any phase of Imman life and 
especially of any associated life, hut it is an especially notable 
aspect of political life because of the unusual conjunction of 
elements which aie held in solution in the political balance 
,,t factors and because of their volatility in many cases. 

And this IS one of the paragraphs in the manual of the 
power groups, not to be omitted from the calculations of the 

power avid. 

We may conclude then that one of the first command¬ 
ments for the governor is to know his community, its 
personalities, its groups, and their interests, ideologies, 
values, and their relative weights in terms of political 
possibilities; and to know how to utilize the most advanced 
social and political intelligence and technicpies of his time 

and cultural level. 

’. Another skill of the power group is the accurate 
distribution of political rewards and preferments in accord¬ 
ance with the understanding of the social background of 
power, paying each group and person in proportion to its 
services and in the currency preferred, since there are many 
forms of legal tender in the world of power. The problem 
of the relative valuation of services is one of the unsolved 
problems of the economic world where not even the price 
system has been able to give the answer; but it is also a 
problem of government, although the commodities arc not 
so readily measurable or prices so clearly marked. What is one 
irroup worth as against another in the family of power; or 
what is one person worth as against another in the market 

place of power ? 

Personal patronage and substantial interest satisfactions 
of a very material nati"-e are of course the pcnpiisites of the 
group in power, and they will be allocated and distributed in 
such a fashion as to combine the sometimes difficult factors 
of allegiance and efficiency. The rulers will attach to them- 
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selves a considerable circle of those who are employed in the 

service of the state or obtain important concessions or are the 

beneficiaries of significant policies of the commonwealth. 

In all systems these persons and the groups they represent, 

informally, constitute a center of gravity for authority, 

and the wisdom with which such a following is organized 

IS an important test of the viability of the particular 
authority. 

In all governmental systems there are arrangements of 
various sorts for the recognition of special forms of merit, 
orders of distinction which may be conferred upon citizens of 
the community, who for one reason or another are deemed 
worthy of being singled out. The perquisites and emoluments 
of substantial patronage may be supplemented by titles 
and decorations which, discreetly distributed, raise the 
morale of various individuals and groups in the society. 

In hereditary systems these distinctions are of course 
passed down through the hereditary line of descent, although 
the boundaries of biology may be enlarged from time to time 
by royal decree of ennoblement. But the danger in this case 
IS that the born elite may not correspond with the natural 
holders of power attributes and qualities, and that conse¬ 
quently discontent and sedition in the end may arise. 

There is nothing to prevent, however, the organization of 
distinctions in a democratic or nonhereditary society, given 
the will and the ingenuity to do so." The legion of honor in 
France is a striking example of the creation de novo of such 
an order of importance, designed to take the place of the 
distinctions developed under the regime of the nobility. In 
more recent limes the Soviet rulers have undertaken the 
development of the Order of Lenin and other like titles of 
recognition in the field of proletarianism. 

^ >'Cf. Montesquieu. Thf Spirit of the Uws, on the nature and importance of 
distinctions in all hereditary groupings. 
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It is not only in the form of titles that distinctions may be 
found and distributed; for there are innumerable types of 
recognition of a less formal nature that may be utilized for 
the purpose of according some form of governmental honor 
to a wide variety of members of the community. Chairman¬ 
ships, presidencies, secretariats, memberships on innumerable 
boards and commissions where the position is honorific rather 
than technical; these are legion, and the distributive value 
of them is an important factor in the organization of author¬ 
ity, either on the part of the immediate holder of the power 
or of the system itself in the broader sense of the term. They 
serve as an important supplement to patronage of a more 
material character, to special interests, to ideologies, emo¬ 
tionalisms, all of which have their limitations, and none of 
which possess that flattering function of the special and 
personal recognition causa honoris so to speak, which may 
play so large a part in the pleasant adjustment of human 
relations and in the closer organization of authority. 

On the other hand, these distributions of perquisites and 
emoluments are for the maladroit a source of worry and 
weakness, containing vast possibilities of dissatisfaction and 
discontent among the persons favored or omitted from the 
roll of honor. Incomprehensible errors may be made with 
ensuing consequences of the most unfortunate nature. These 
are not the cause of revolutions to be sure but the dry mate¬ 
rial which may be inflamed by the spark of discontent at the 
appropriate moment. But in any case they are not to be 
omitted from the manual of power. 

These are often difficult decisions to be made. Some of 
these cases may be standardized, as in the form of the civil 
service or the courts of professional types. But many of the 
knots must be untied by political valuation, balancing 
legislation, taxes, tariflFs, credits, patronage, concessions of 
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a hundred sorts against each other, in terms of a political 
pattern along with personalities and groups. It may be sup 
posed that these compromises and concessions are peculiar 
to parliamentary government, but in fact the identical 
situation IS observed in any form of government, whether 
of one, of many, or of few. The scene may not be a parlia 
mentary hall or a popular forum, but it will be the same play 
on a smaller stage and perhaps with fewer actors. The arhtli 
will divide into factions, the king’s mind will have several 
compartments not sealed against each other, and his ante 
room may be more confused than the noisiest parliament 

ever assembled. Whispering will take the place of shouting 

perhaps, but a world of whispers may be as noisy as one of 
resonant oratory. 


Contrary to a common view, the politics of absolutism is as 
complex as that of any other form, indeed one might say 
even more so, since the arbitrary will of an exalted ass may 
enter into and upset the calculations at a vital moment. 
Even the simplicity of individual concentration of power 
does not change the complex social forces with which he 
must deal and the wide variety of their patterns. 

Given the richest array of personal patronage and heaping 
granaries of substantial privilege, all at his disposal, the 
power bearer who is inexpert may readily find all his favors 
distributed, and yet the resulting combination offerees very 
weak. The key persons will have been overlooked or mis¬ 
placed or underplaced; the key groups will have been, or 
enough of them, dissatisfied with their allotment; and the 
family of power, or too many of its members, will be sullen. 
As a fool with a fortune to invest will soon find himself bank¬ 
rupt or loaded with unproductive investments, so the 
governor may find himself with all his credits out and little 
coming in. His enemies will watch the disintegration of his 
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prestige with ill-concealed joy, if concealed at all; for they 
will instantly begin the chorus of discontent, and help to 
swell it louder and louder, if they can. 

There will never be enough loaves and fishes to satisfy all 
those with power hunger and privilege hunger, and the task 
must always be that of performing a miracle, or somehow 
without a miracle satisfying enough to prevent a general 
rebellion of those who are left outside. But of course the 
dealer may trade on expectancies and recollections as well as 
present realization, and thus expand his political credit. 

What is this shrewdness or craftiness in distribution of 
recognitions and rewards which so often characterizes the 
skillful ruler? Is it possible to analyze it more nearly? From 
one point of view it is not unlike the skill of the trader, who 
knows how to buy low and sell high and maintain the 
continuity of commercial intercourse. In politics especially 
the transaction may be well oiled over with personality and 
prestige. One politician’s “no” may be as good as another’s 
“yes,” and his “yes” gracious and winning; the half must 
pass for the whole sometimes, and still be legal tender. In 
some situations, and judgments may diflfer as to how many, 
the kind word and the pleasant smile, the majestic and 
gracious manner may answer the human purpose as well 
as the delivery of the coin, within certain limits, that is. 

The “shrewdness” lies partly (i) in the keener knowledge 
of the materials, partly (i) in the quicker reaction time in 
bargaining, partly (3) in the superior empressement of the 
accomplished trader in things political. A good horse trader 
knows horses. Among skilled diplomats the fast thinker 
in a bargain situation, and there are many, will survive as 
against the duller and slower in perception and suggestion. 
But this is not the only type of political situation and there 
are others in which the tempo is far slower, and longer and 

more solid calculation may be even more effective. 
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Nor can it be forgotten that there are also traders among 
other members of the social groupings. The church has her 
diplomats by no means without experience and ability; busi¬ 
ness has produced great bargainers of whom a profe.s’siona! 
member of the power group would say they might have made 
great statesmen; labor is not without its traders in these 
later days who understand the art of concession as well as 
any others. And they are likewise fully informed regarding 
the stuff with which they deal. The battle is waged not with 
amateurs alone but with a great array of competing ability, 
equally bent upon the attainment of its goal, and equally 
capable of combination within or without the power group. 
It is only in the generality of information and in superior 
experience with a wide variety of competing loyalties that 
the political diplomats may have an advantage, if any. 

There is also the value of the pis aller for the politician; 
if nothing can be done in the way of compromise, well what 
then? If there can be no agreement then the status quo 
continues and the power holder goes on, for a government 
must be had whether the special new demands of all the 
classes may be met or no. He may live with a status only, 
whether it be quo or ante. If he cannot make a combination 
of his own, he may survive by preventing a combination 
against him, for in that case the rule continues for the time. 

It is in this inner field of balance and bargain that the 
governmental group not only displays rare skill from time 
to time, but also renders an important social service. Yet 
dangers lurk here. One is that habituation to balance and 
compromise may produce a type of mind or tactics which will 
be satisfied to remain within the circle of the diplomatic 
procedure; and fail to take cognizance of the outer world 
where other forces may be gathering, of a type likely to 
overturn the table even, and set up another of its own. The 
limits of verbal compromise or round the table infighting 
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are set by the narrow frame of reference in which the whole 
situation exists, and the bargainer may lose sight of the 
larger adjustment of the less visibly represented factors in 
the power organization of the community or of the resources 
of those who may project a wide appeal outside. And the 
will to power of the opponent may count upon tactics of 
compromise, having in mind further action, if necessary, 
on the outside. 

The ruler may conclude that politics is a game of chess, 
when it may in fact contain an element of poker. Or he may 
assume an orderly game of poker and discover that his rival 
carries a gun and is likely to “draw” on him. What if the 
table on which the game is played is rudely kicked over, 
as sometimes happens, and shooting begins? In short the 
compromiser may fail to function as a fighter in a world 
where compromise will not always solve the equation. 
Appeals to the electorate, to public opinion, to the sword 
may always be made. 

The rating of social and political values is then one of the 
tasks of the power group not wholly unlike the intervaluation 
of services in the economic world. The trader in political 
commodities may be compared with the trader in economic 
goods. Upon his perception, his shrewdness, and skill, his 
way of “carrying off” the affair, will depend much of his 
success. Armies and gold and ideologies and utopias, and 
personalities and groups and interests and traditions, and 
all the other complex factors in a political situation are 
the material with which he must deal and show himself a 
master. 

3. A common principle of the manual of power is that of 
moderation. This was clearly expressed by Confucius, by 
Aristotle, and again by Bagehot. The great Grecian devel¬ 
oped an entire philosophy both of ethics and of politics based 
upon the “golden mean” as the essential principle in 
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both.” Bagehot presented as the characteristic quality of 
British poht.cs what he termed “an illogical moderation.” 
This principle is as valid today as it ever was, and I can 
merely elaborate somewhat at this point what has already 
been said long ago, but sometimes forgotten. 

The wise ruler does not press too far his principle, his 
policy, or his personal or tactical advantage. This is perhaps 
the greatest temptation of any successful individual or 
group come into authority. Like intoxication power destroys 
the usual inhibitions of the individual, and at the very 
moment when he should hold back, the gates are thrown 
wider open. Are we not victorious; and is not the world at 
our feet, or at least our dearest enemy, personal, class, 
national. Vengeance and vindictiveness are in the air in 
these wild moments when pride and power take charge. 
But out of these events may come the insult or the atrocity 
which festers for long periods in the memory of those upon 
whom the blow fell. There may spring up that feudism in 
which the opponents of authority may find refuge. 

Prudence provides that there be left a margin or factor of 
safety, between what might conceivably be done and what 
might reasonably be done. Not every possible element of 
power is exhausted, except in the great tension moments 
when the last reserves are thrown into the breach in some 
desperate effort to save the day. But on other occasions too 
high a price may be paid for the achievement of an objective, 
too great a loss may be incurred, and some other way may 
be found. Not all the patronage need be taken; nor all the 
honor, perquisites, and emoluments; not all the extremities 
to which the law or its enforcement might go are to be 
employed. Leave something to be lost, it might be said. 
Otherwise the outs may criticise the fairness of the 
proceeding, the emotional may rage against it, sounding new 

** In turn an adaptation of Plato’s doctrine of harmony, 
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depths of action. Despair may nerve the outcast to make the 
last desperate throw, since he has now nothing to lose. 
Evictions, prisons, exiles, martyrdoms, may kindle fires in 
the hearts of those who deem themselves oppressed, fires 
hard to reach and smother as they smoulder deep down in the 
emotions. 

Hate is one of the most powerful driving forces in human 
nature and especially in government. Hence every effort is 
made to prevent the formation of its dark centers of infection 
in the body politic with all the evils and dangers that may 
result. It is precisely at this point that the function of 
moderation is most evident. Rivalry of equals or superiors 
may be avoided and even under favorable circumstances be 
turned into alliance and mutual advantage. The jealous 
hatred of the unequal or the slightly inferior is the most 
difficult of all to avoid, and likewise the most dangerous 
in its fuller development. Moderation may avoid the dark 
bile of hate, and turn some forms of constraint into tolerance 
ur even combination. The problem involves perhaps priorities 
oi iH.sition or claim, and here the way is never clear, although 
It may be helped by good will and intelligent invention 
of alternatives, or sometimes by good-natured muddling 
of the situation. 

Absorption rather than exclusion may be the policy of 
the power holder who seeks to strengthen his hold upon 
authority. He may draw in his foes rather than drive them 
out. He may make them a part of his organization, rather 
than an irreconcilable group preparing sedition from outside. 
To be sure there must be moments of righteous indignation 
and unarguable conviction in a group as in an individual. 
But not too many. 

'I'he expanding political powers of which Rome and Britain 
may be taken as illustration adopted a policy of absorbing 
their enemies within their own ranks, as people after people 
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were given recognition in the larger empire to which they 
had succumbed. The same policy has been pursued by other 
successfully growing states, uninterested in setting up 
institutionalized hatreds against them. ^ 

But is revolution a moment for mildness and moderation 
or for ruthlessness and irreconcilability? In a revolutionary 
movement the danger lies in impatience and the neurotic 
demand for instant results in fields where crops must be 
grown and not merely willed. The firebrand finds his easiest 
release in the denunciation of all others less immediate and 
direct than himself, for in truth they interfere with his per¬ 
sonal program. But after the revolution is achieved the 
clamor for vengeance and proscription rises loudest and that 
in the most intoxicating moment of success. The old prisons 
are opened but they must be filled with new victims of the 
state. Punishment must be meted out to those who resisted 
or came into the parade only tardily and reluctantly. 
Reprisals and revenge must be satisfied perhaps in an orgy 
of blood and vindictiveness. But when once revolution has 
taken possession of the halls of state and raised its own flag 
and commands its own army, then the left wing is almost 
invariably slowly elbowed back to a position where it is 
impossible to dictate the policy of moderation. 

But after all, it may be said, is so vague a principle as 
moderation valuable as a rule of conduct, or is it rather not 
in the nature of a counsel of perfection ? Who knows what 
moderation is? In definition moderation may be argued at 
great length, but the practice of moderation is readily 
discovered in a political community. Those who are moderate 
in temperament recognize and approve it; and others 
recognize and perhaps admire or hate it, but there is no great 


Cf. L. Trotzky, History of the Russian Revolution^ which in no sense confirms 
the policy of the continuance of revolutionary leftism; also Emma Goldman, Living 
My Life, the experience of the anarchists in Soviet Russia. 
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practical difficulty in discovering the presence or the absence 
of a reasonable moderation among the power group of a 
country or in the character of a man. A manual of power 
could not in the nature of the case provide a complete set of 
rules, but rather the broad generalizations or attitudes that 
might characterize conduct, the type of conduct pattern to 
be admired and adopted in a great variety of situations 
which cannot possibly be described in advance. 

Even in military moments of direct* personal combat, 
blind hate is inferior to balanced intelligence in the struggle 
on which life or death may hang. The fighter does not lose 
his temper; he controls it to direct his force. It is an old trick 
of the ring, of the court room, of the parliamentary conflict, 
of the committee room or conference, to irritate an opponent 
to a point where his rage inhibits intelligent action. Righteous 
indignation is harnessed to moderation when most successful. 
Finally, moderation is not an evidence of weakness or mild¬ 
ness but of strength. It is not to be confused with mildness 
or softness of a gentle nature that knows nothing of storm 
and passion. Moderation is in the nature of a balance between 
opposing elements, perhaps of great force, of attractions 
and aversions, which finally meet in an equilibrium, avoiding 
the extremes. 

4. Avoidance of congestion of authority—the zoning of 
power. One of the paragraphs in a power manual might well 
be directed toward the dangers of overconcentration of 
authority in a single individual or organ. A distinction must 
be drawn here between structural or legal concentration of 
responsibility and legality, and the actual consolidation of 
working powers, which is quite another matter. The danger 
lies in the latter, in the possibility that the congestion in the 
power center becomes so great that authority fails to function 
effectively. 
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The intoxicating influence of power however a 
to its holder. Power may breed the H '• r ’ * dangerous 

This may be due partly o ^ htrt::; ^ 

.orld, .0 co„,„er-„w wdf l.f Om: 

fro„ ,h. v„, i„L,|ige„ce o pZ 

g,v.„ s,.„„,on. I h.,e ,ha superior kno.ledge of f.c" "„d 
forces says the ruler, more experieuee rhan a^y other e ^ 
solve ,h,s problen, better than anyone else. And indeed th” 
may be tterally true a given case. Hence the po. 

holder ,,1 no, abdtcate to any other. But in the end le 

overcentralmed systern kills itself, crushed down by he 
impossible burdens it has tried to carrv All Ire ^ 
tions will not avert catastrophe ^ 

The experienced holder of power understands how to 
delegate and supervise, without abdication on the one 
side or undue assumption of function on the other Thi 

'to holdT "T" inexperienced attempts 

to hold every element of authority in his own grasp, feL 

thro'u“i!h T spirit of responsibility 

? infSm '■ by abdication, formal 

or informal. This is as true of an individual as it is of a 

class, and equally true of a national organization as against 
a local one. Overcentralism has been the cause of the over¬ 
throw of many an individual and government, by concentra- 

authority. The circumference is always against the center, 
even when there is no good functional reason why it should 
be; and when there is really sufficient cause the situation 
becomes most serious. In a period of specialization of activity 
and of specialization even in the art of management this 
tends to become increasingly true, and to place all the 
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greater obligation upon the holder of authority to adjust 

himself to the changing conditions. 

How to find a field for the periphery of power;—for 
personalism, for the individual, in the large-scale systems 
of modern power, whether political or industrial, is one 
of the outstanding questions of our day and all days and 
iias caused innumerable controversies of the most serious 
description. The avoidance of excessive personal centraliza¬ 
tion is a question constantly confronting the holders of 
power, and is not unrelated to the larger territorial question 
which has been raised in countless forms in almost every 
state. Centralization of responsibility and power in the last 
analysis may be readily distinguished from personal reluc¬ 
tance to delegate or deputize authority within the bounds 
of any system, local or national. In political leadership, 
where constitutional and juristic forms have less ready 
application, the type of control is determined by the attitude 
of the power bearers and may be broad or narrow, jealously 
personal or generously inclusive of a considerable number of 

allies. 

The zoning of power is then one of the major problems of 
government and administration, from the point of view of 
territorial, group, and personal adjustments. It involves the 
maintenance of an important equilibrium in a vital world 
of struggling forces, and it is not contained wholly in laws, 
rules, or decisions. These may provide for the balance but 
fail to secure it; or they may provide against it, and yet 
the balance may emerge by virtue of the skillful adjustment 

of the holder of power at a given time. 

The special subtlety of the problem lies in the delicate 
and perhaps confusing interplay between juristic absolute¬ 
ness and practical concentration of authority. There may be 
juristic completeness of centralization and practical flexi¬ 
bility in adjustment; or there may be elaborate juristic 
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division and distribution of power and practical concentra- 
tion of the most despotic sort. 

Trust in a considerable group of men is a condition of 
success in most enterprises, and nowhere is this more 
evident than in the field of governmental power, where so 
many of the rewards are in terms of prestige, and relatively 
so little in profits. This is one of the points where the prac¬ 
ticed hand of experience and assurance makes itself most 
effectively felt, 

5. Planning and leadership. The manual of power might 
contain paragraphs regarding the importance of some 
obvious leadership on the part of the rulers, some program 
of activity, some evidence of inventiveness in the general 
interest. Power cannot well be personal, even if incarnated 
in a specific person, but must be generalized as authority 
in trust for others. Even if it is my government, or my 
patrimony, or my army, in legal title, there must be an 
element of trusteeship in it, a recognition of the importance 
and value of the interests held in trust. “Ich bin der erste 
Diener meines Staates,” was the utterance of one endowed 
with despotic power, but disposed to emphasize the func¬ 
tional relation of his authority. The question of the type 
of responsibility of the guardian to the ward was quite 
another matter, and the institutionalization of responsibility 
was resisted by the power holders, partly for personal reasons 
of opposition to a check, but also for fear of interference 
with the large purposes of the state. The responsibility most 
sought is that to God or one’s own good nature, and not to a 
legal mechanism of any sort, except perhaps as a camouflage 
for uninterrupted control. 

But the recognition of trusteeship is another thing, and 
the skilled ruler emphasizes and reiterates his deep sense of 
responsibility for the general welfare of the people he 
serves, and frames himself in this large scheme of values 
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of which he is the champion. The benefits of the power system 
are constantly kept before the eye of the community, in 
terms generally understood and approved when understood. 

This may be done in terms of substantial interests, 
economic or otherwise, in terms of ideologies, social and 
political, in terms of symbolisms and ceremonies emphasizing 
the sense of participation in the government and proprietor¬ 
ship in the nation. The various classes and groups discover 
distinct benefits from a form of rule, the ideologies fit in 
with the run of advantage, and the symbolisms cover all 
this with artistry and emotional satisfaction. 

In government as in industry it is important to have not 
only production, but also salesmanship, for the goods are 
useless unless they are known to be good and there is an 
effective demand for them. The general advantages of 
government, the specific benefits derived from it, and the 
special relation of the existing personnel of rulers must 
all be made clear to the community by an unending process 
of adult education, which will run like a red thread through 
the ways of life. This may be termed showmanship, as an 
adjunct to statesmanship or even in lieu of it. A cynic might 
say it is more important to appear to serve the people than 
actually to do so, but in the long run it may prove difficult 
to avoid an accounting to those whose interests are presum¬ 
ably served, and the reckoning may be all the more severe 
if it is not accurate. However it must be conceded that from 
the short-time point of view, it is as useful to appear as to 
be serving in actuality, and some new form of advertising 
may take the place of the old and forgotten. At this point 
the tempo of change is important to know, for this may 
weaken the force of memory and quicken the spirit of 
invention. 

But it may be said that after all the pretensions of the ruler 
have historically been merely the screen of an exploiting 
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class, which has not genuinely served the interests of the 

whole community upon which it relied for support but which 

It in fact officially robbed. In very many instances it was 

unquestionably true that professions of love were cloaks of 

lust. Wave upon wave of invaders has swept over weaker 

peoples and compelled them to submission by force tern 

porardy and perhaps later by absorption or adoption, or 

may have held them as slaves, helots, serfs, Untermenschen 

in one form or another. This may be seen in the case of racial 

groups of religious poups in less degree, of agrarian classes, 

and of industrial classes in the ascendancy. In many in 

stances however, the power group still proclaimed its rule as 

useful for the entire community, the under as well as the 

upper class, and attempted programs of reconciliation and 

advantage as to time and system, first of all for individuals 

who might be drawn into the ruling group, and then for the 

mass of the outsiders. Considerations of military necessity 

would inspire this policy under some conditions, of industrial 

productivity in others, of general morale and convenience in 
Still others. 


These considerations linger even in the case of castes,** 
which have played so large a part in the world’s experience 
and of slavery, which has likewise long been characteristic’ 
of power relations, even in cases where the slaves were taken 
from an equal or even superior culture, as in Greece and 
Rome. It was from the Grecian bastards that there emerged 
the world s first great philosophy of freedom, born of the 
outlawry of the expatriate. Even here an effort is made to 
instill the idea of benevolent paternalism of the master over 
the slave, by processes of emancipation and improvement of 
status, and recognition of the more capable among the under 

group to hold back the tide of hate, without too much re¬ 
liance upon the force of fear. 


C. Bougie, Essais sur le rfgime des castes. 
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One may well ask, How is a man ever persuaded that he is 
justly a slave ? I shall not enter here into the historic rational¬ 
izations of this process. Some perhaps believe; some are not 
reflecting; and some are wise but helpless; and perhaps their 
very reflectiveness has made them soft. Implicit obedience in 

a hierarchy of social orders may be ingrained into human 

# 

nature so deeply that it becomes an automatic process, and 
in fact one which the participant may even enjoy. The slave 
of the great one may lord it over the slave of the lesser one, 
the higher slave over the lower, satisfying his sense of com¬ 
mand if any. There may arise a government within the world 
of slaves as among the pariahs, and within this the old 
relations may be reestablished for some of the stronger 
leaders of the undergroup. But slavery has been abolished 
in most Western states for many generations, and where it 
still prevails perhaps in modified form the responsibility of 
those who are in control is duly recognized; and the care 
of their bodies, minds and souls, together with the promotion 
of their ultimate economic interests is fully set forth, in 
words at least and as part of the power program. 

In democratic countries the need of recognition of govern¬ 
mental trusteeship is expressed in institutional form; in 
political theory; and in the tactics and professions of the 
leaders of the movements. However loosely the persona may 
fit, it is always assumed, and never cast aside. And indeed 
the wiser rule, following the manual of power, seeks in truth 
to assume a functional leadership in the community within 
the field by general consent accorded to the governing power 
group. The limits of the program are not so much trickery 
and hypocrisy as ignorance of what might most advanta¬ 
geously be done, without of course interfering with the basis 
of the power group, thus recognizing the intimate relation¬ 
ship between personal power and functional power. 
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In othe, system, the ,dea cf trusteeship of the government 

for the people ,s emphasized in differing mannerf. The lords 

prclatm the.r leadership of the mas, and their ahilite ,o 

mtetpret mass desire and interest more aecur.tely than is 

done through the electoral process. They insist „pon ,heir 

basic representation of massism and adherence to the mass 
Will and interest. 


It IS commonly found useful, then, for the power group to 
make an impression of community service rather than per 
sonal aggrandisement, of broad social utility rather than 
peed and raw power hunger. Whether all power holders 

ir communities 

may well be disputed by an outside and objective observer 
but the profession of such benefaction and the persuasion 
p important elements in the community that this is so have 
been significant factors in the maintenance of authority 
For this purpose attitudes, ceremonies, ideologies, prejudices' 
emotions, misrepresentations, and false persuasion, all have’ 
their place in the picture, as it appears in a given political 
society. That monstrous injustice and vast frauds may have 
been perpetrated under such pretences is well understood, 
but from the point of view of an analysis of the elements 
of power, the basic situation remains unchanged. 

6 . The balance between justice and order. Two great 
pillars of the state are justice and order—basic purposes 
of the political association. At a given time one or the other 
may seem to be important, but by and large both are in¬ 
dispensable to the operation of the community. 

The state must maintain a system of order, a framework 
within which the other members of the family of power may 
carry on their activities without too great or frequent inter¬ 
ruption. The ruler or rulers who are not able to bring this 
about will find their power slipping away, for they are work- 
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ing outside their foundation principle. It is this broad 
guaranty or assurance upon which the generality of the com¬ 
munity or the effective members of it (from the point of view 
of power reckoning) rely; and if this is not produced they 
have no abiding interest in the thing that miscalls itself a 
government. They will turn elsewhere for the security they 
seel Or they will help to break the situation avowedly into 
whaL it is—a state of civil or other war. The difficulties of 
maintaining such a balance under some situation are obvi¬ 
ously great, but this is a function of the state which cannot 
fail; and the government must find the ways and means of 
compassing it. 

It is just at this point that the qualities of power will 
assert themselves and deal effectively with tough situations, 
insoluble though they appear to be to the inexpert, with 
problems in conciliation, diplomacy, administration, per¬ 
suasion, intimidation, or other agencies available in a given 
milieu. 

But the other element in the balance of power which is 
no less indispensable is that of justice. For power without 
justice rests upon an uncertain basis, and its days are 
numbered. If we ask what is this justice, the answer is not 
ready; but the sense of justice in the community is easy to 
find. It is only necessary to outrage or violate it, and the 
intangible becomes real, the indefinable evident and effective 
in terms of authority and of morale. 

Justice is the great popular support of any political group, 
and without it the association is weakened alike in peace and 
in war. The feeling of justice, it is true, may be deviously 
derived; as from some divinity, some type of credenda of 
dubious origin and value; some ideology transparent to all 
except those who hold it. But this is immaterial from the 
point of view of power, since the important consideration 
is the feeling that justice in general prevails. 
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It .s easy for the authoritarian to regard order as more 
.mportant than justice, especially as he looks at a short time 
and an immediate situation confronting him; but if he 
looks forward the significance of the establishment of a 
feeling of justice throughout the community will become 

larger and larger. It is to be observed that two of the greatest 

of governing groups, the Romans and the British, both were 

able to combine for a time these two factors in their govern 

ment. Roman and British order, Roman and British justice' 
were widely celebrated. ’ 


Order makes possible an integration of external behavior in 
patterns that may be counted upon; and justice makes pos¬ 
sible or facilitates an inner integration of the personality 
in terms of adjustment of the individual to the group in 
which he lives. They both presuppose adaptation, adjust¬ 
ment, management, balance of various factors otherwise 
engaged in forms of struggle that make difficult the 
conduct of affairs alike in the world of the material and 

the ideal. And the balance of the two, again, is a double 
balance. 


The inanual of power will therefore contain an admonition 
to watch constantly the gauges recording the pressure of 
these factors so full of meaning for the state. They are 
diagnosnc symptoms as important for power as pulse and 
respiration for the physician dealing with the human organ¬ 
ism, although by no means so easily and accurately read. 
Yet there are indicia by which the power group with social 
insight may learn the condition of these basic factors in 
the political association with reasonable enough precision 

to facilitate the necessary adjustments in tensions and 
torsions. 


In any consideration of the nature of political power, 
various questions inevitably arise—what is the attitude of 
the governors toward morality, and toward the use of vio- 
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lence? Are immorality and force a part of the weapons of 
authority, and under what circumstances may they be most 
effectively employed? 

Is the ruler wisely limited by moral considerations? The 
well-known treatise of Machiavelli has presented the doctrine 
of the liberty of the ruler from the canons of the petite morale, 
and this doctrine has been followed in practice in many 
instances by individuals and nations.If the life of the 
state or the ruler is at stake, should he be bound by his 
agreements or the common consensus of moral opinion, if 

such exists ? 

A part of the difficulty with this historic and much- 
disputed question lies in the meaning of the word morality, 
and not merely in the verbalism itself, but in the broader 
understanding of the concept morality and of its implica¬ 
tions. Morality in the sense of social morality is a body of 
practices and customs which have become behavior patterns 
in a particular group, and which are enforced by various 
sanctions of custom, chief but not alone among which is 
the loss of prestige, the lowering in the scale of social appro¬ 
bation, which individuals reckon among their assets. Mor¬ 
ality in a socialized frame signifies that the conduct imping¬ 
ing on the welfare of the group is a signal for loss of esteem, 
for an unfavorable judgment. In this sense no ruler can be 
continually immoral or typically immoral, for this would 
involve antisocial tendencies incompatible with the exercise 
of the social trusteeship which he professes. As to an excep¬ 
tional violation, the power holders are in the same situation 
as other individuals outside their circle, namely that of 
license for occasional violations of a social code, but not 
for general emancipation from it, except on penalty of 
outlawry. One who rules in terms of common welfare cannot 

Cf. F. Meinccke, Dif tdee Arr Staatsrason in Aer Neueren Geuhkhte^ for the best 
summary; also Fncderich von Wieser, Dai Gfsetz An Macht. 
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claim .mnum.tv Icon, the principles upon which that 

welfare presumably rests; he violates the very understanding 
upon which his authority is based. 

There may be situations, however, where there are com¬ 
peting moralities, that ot religion, that of race, that of class 
and any one of these the ruler may defy ,t it draws him out of 
the line ot h.s general pattern of action He may go against 
the moral interpretation ot the church, ,f that leaves an 
interpretation in terms of ,he commumtv; he may defy 
the racial charge ot iminmalitv under like condiuons- he 
may defy the bourgeois or the proletarian cam,ns, it ihat 
again fits m with another scheme of social responsibility 
But he does not defy all the ethics ot all ihe members of 
the family ot power, ot all groups and classes alike; or the 
inner circle ot maxims that lies withm ihem all. 

The power holders may tact more safely vi<,late the 
morality ot their own political group than that ot others 
on the ground that they presumably understat.d better 
the interpretation of their own sub|e,,. Thus it might be 
possible to violate a coiisliiuiional oi o.her lestiicti.m and 
make the impression prevail ihai ihis was a legitimate 
interpretation ot perhaps a diibiou , senleme; more easy than 
to break the code ot the clinic h which is subject to another 
authentic and professional mie, pi ci at mn, or that of the 
racial, business, or working-clas, world. In view of the 
political tunction of group and persotial adjustment, a wide 
range may be given the governing group in shading of 
statement and promise to various competing elements, 
providing this is not too obviously done. It may be recog¬ 
nized as a form of sleight of hand, which is understood to be 
some form of deception, but which the eye cannot follow. 
We know the politician cannot pertorm miracles, but we 
may be amused at the magical skill with which he may ap¬ 
pear to do so, drawing, let us say, coins from every point 
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his fingers touch, or cutting in two the living woman who is 

immediately made one again. 

In international relations the situation is much more 
difficult, chiefly because of the incipient quality of the 
morality of the world order. In war relations the lie becomes 
the rule, and spy may readily become a martyr, celebrated 
because of his untruthful avocation, although even in war 
there lies a realm, an inner realm where good faith prevails, 
as with the white flag of truce and the red cross of mercy. 

In world relations a code is slowly developing, but in the 
absence of a jural order, thoroughly established, or a firm 
and general understanding, there is a far wider opportunity 
for the violation of rules accepted by many. The governor 
who does so may lose no prestige among his entourage^ 
but on the contrary be acclaimed as a great statesman, if 
he succeeds in his enterprise. There is a double standard of 
world morality, and a policy of ruthlessness may perhaps 
steer a way between them, but the good will of the world 
has become an important economic and military asset and 
carries with it prestige value not only abroad but at home. 
This must be balanced against the temporary advantage of 
defiance of international rules of behavior, even in a life and 
death struggle. Since the adoption of the agreement regard¬ 
ing the outlawry of war, the practical application of which is 
of course still undetermined, the course of the power group, 
advancing over the overthrow of morality, has been made 
all the more difficult. Good faith in short begins to have 
a more realistic basis than in the preinternational-law 

period. 

In sum we may say that the ruler group is more closely 
bound by the considerations of morality than any other, 
with the exception of the church, if we interpret morality 
in terms of social forces. Sharp turns may be and have been 
made by those with power hunger highly developed. Deep 
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insights into emerging moralities may enable i 

,0 combat old while championing a new mo„li't;t” 
all these moves are made at the risk nf th 

and theit only jnstthca,ion it sncceaa in ,„ms oTl?”:' 
profiting by the adventure. Broadly speakina th ® ^ 

™dm.andi„gs bind political p.,„ pcth.pf mote ckrci; 
than any othet, for these are the bases upon „hi h „„ 

and dtsephne restt and they cannot be destroyed with„« 

situation itself rests 

There stdl remains, however, the Machiavellian thesis 
that the mler may appear to be moral hot in fact profit by 
breaches of the professed code, especially in the case of re 
li^ous attitudes. This is always possible, but it represents 
a difficult ju^ling with the elements of power, and if it fail 
the end is disastrous. There i, no denying the possibility, 
however, and the actuality in many historic instaLs which 
come to mind. Mi.ieal and other fortunes have been built 
upon a breach of faith, upon a sudden coup, which resulted 

in a triumph, capitalized and institutionalized 
In reality the ruler’s relation to political morality is little 
different from his relation to social morality. Theoretically 
an absolute ™ler can do anything; take what he will, destroy 
whom he will; pursue his absolute pleasure; crush, castrate, 
tormre, kill; but m practice he cannot take very much 
or imprison very many, or destroy many of his enemies,’ 
for this will precipitate his downfall. He has a margin of free 
will, but not after all a wide one, and always narrower than 
It seems. Omnipotence is one of the recurring illusions of 
authonty In like manner the power hungry may violate 
individual canons of the code of ethics from time to time 
and apparently with unlimited license. But not too many, 
or too often; for otherwise he rouses against him the very 
social elements from which his authority is woven. If he 
deceives everyone, he is no longer a good deceiver; if he 
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breaks all ol his promises, no one will accept his word in 
consideration of anything; at best he can claim only an 
occasional license which does not carry him too far away from 
the circle of social custom, given the time and place. 

Another question relates to the use of force and violence. 
To what extent does the manual of power recommend the 
employment of these factors in the establishment and 
perpetuation of authority? Or is this so general a question 
that no answer is of any special value in any particular 
situation? Clearly there are so many different types of 
situations and of violence that no counsel can dictate yes 
or no in every instance. But there may be general attitudes 

and tactics of value developed 

The army and the police are tem)>tations to the exercise of 

authority in its crassest form, for the results seem so indis¬ 
putably immediate, direct, and incontestable. The crowd 
is dispersed, the recalcitrant is carried away shouting perhaps 
and protesting, but firmly held- 'I hr prison silences his 
voice or perhaps the bring squad. A s,.lter course may in¬ 
crease the discontent, it is said; thr little flame becomes 

the great fire, if it is not quickly quetu hrd 

The sword is the symbol of authority, the sign of the short 
way to rule. And many rulers counsel its ready and free 
employment. Yet force may be regarded not as the highest 
expression of authority but its supreme confession of failure 
in modern times. It is not so much the brutality of force 
that makes it incompatible with modern civilization as its 
asininity, its inadequacy to accomplish its purposes within 
the pattern of the modern world and its ways of living and 

its devices for control. 

Or from another point of view, violence is the appeal to Ae 
lower level of human and social control as compared with 
the higher; the appeal to high explosives which are the 
device of modern chemistry instead of the remolding in- 
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fluences of the modern social scientist which are almost as 

important now and destined in the future to be still more so 

than at present. Psychologically the sword is not in our day 

the symbol of intelligence but of impatience, of the killing 

impulse of hate thwarted in its appeal to reason and 

unable to await the outcome of more subtle and less brutal 
methods. 

Even at the moment when outbursts of violence are most 
common and at the time when the revival of force seems most 
generally imminent throughout the world, as between na¬ 
tions and as between classes, violence sickens. The processes 
of social technique and control, coincident with the advances 
in modern intelligence and science, begin to make their way. 

Brutality will not cease merely because of the physical 
pain it causes or because of the deaths it causes, but because 
of its disutility and the substitution of more effective meas¬ 
ures based now upon modern techniques of social and 
political control, the substitution of education, organization, 
adjudication, in lieu of the arbitrament of arms. 

In a world dotted by prisons and heavy with armament 
this may seem a preposterous conclusion, likely to be 
drowned at any moment in the roar of artillery arising 
from some new struggle for world supremacy. But to those 
who penetrate beneath the surface into the harder realities 
of social evolution, the conclusion is inevitable. The present 
day idealists are those who dream of a return to the golden 
age of violence, the doom of which has been struck by modern 
civilization. The realists know that brutality is ignorance, 
violence is relative failure, there are other and easier ways 
for the adjustment of human relationships which are emerg¬ 
ing even out of the thunder and lightning of war clouds 
gathering around. 

The essence of government does not lie solely in the 
monopoly of brute force, but in the organization of com- 
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munity action on wider or other scales than those of most 
associations of which the individual is a member. The em¬ 
phasis on coercion has historically been evident, but in 
modern times the situation has very materially changed. 
The basic purpose of the political association becomes 
clearer than before, when it was obscured by military 
purposes and organization and the conspicuous nature of 
the elements of police and slavery, using police in the broader 
sense of the term here and not the recent organization of 
this service. The regulation and stabilization of industrial 
organization, the organization of education and recreation 
and cultural opportunity; all these emerge in our own time 
as among the primary tasks of the political group. These 
may be colored by violence, it is true, from time to time, 
and in periods of transition with heavy doses of brutality, 
but on the whole this factor tends to recede into the back¬ 
ground and the larger cultural and constructive purposes 
of the community to emerge into broader and more common 

recognition. 

Viewing the present state of the world’s armaments, and 
looking back at the world’s greatest military struggle, no 
one can contest the widespread availability and tendency 
toward the employment of compulsion in its extreme form. 
Ready weapons command the strategic points all over the 
world, and within every community. The muzzle of a gun 
is never far away or the uniform of an officer of some type. 
A special class of professional warriors, a system of vested 
interests in war materials, a ringing propaganda of militarism 
reenforces the tendency. The warriors indeed may compete 
with the statesmen—the “frocks”—for popular appeal, 
on the emotional side, in the broad stream of public interest 
and attachment and undertake to determine the lines of the 
power pattern, except in the more democratic countries. Are 
not these the hard realities which sweep away all idealisms, 
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all ideologies and provide their own rationalizations? The 
efforts to set these gigantic forces in a framework of effective 
jural order have thus far been only partially successful 
Attention cannot be long diverted, however, Lorn the 
subjective nature of power, using subjective in the absence 
of a better term to indicate the social basis of authority 
found in motives and drives as well as in special instruments 
of material power, such as artillery or navies. 

The power hungry have always to consider whether the 
army will fight or with what enthusiasm or for how long in 
such a cause. The mass army is itself a mass phenomenon, 
in which propaganda, organization, morale become essential’ 
factors; indeed the very life of the group. What if the army 
lays down its arms, and what if still more distressing it 
turns them in the other direction ? Modern armies in Western 
states at least tend to include the able-bodied adult male 
population. They include many persons with education 
under a universal and obligatory system; they are vast 
organizations to which the principles of industrial organiza¬ 
tion of the new school apply rather than the military tactics 
of the old times; their morale is deeply affected by propa- 

come streaming in from 
behind the lines, and even from the enemy masses with whom 

they may fraternize across the lines at times, in the friendly 

comradeship of common soldiers; they are affected by the 

propaganda of human brotherhood, which makes this all 

the easier.^® Thus the uniform and the bayonet must be 

regarded from the point of view of the subjective as well as 

of the objective, and with the closest regard not merely to 

numbers and equipment but also to morale. 

What all this signifies is that the gap between violence and 
intelligence is not what it seems to the inexperienced. There 

“ For example, the fraternization at Caporetto and the demoralization of the 
Kussian army. 
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is a difference, but in modern times it is not so wide as it 
once was. When the use of the army is considered, the prob¬ 
lem is not one of military tactics in the narrower sense of 
the term, but of social strategy in the broadest meaning 
of the term. The other members of the family of power must 
be consulted before the battle begins. Will the soldiers fire 
upon the workers; will the church approve or stand aloof; 
will the industrials come forward with ready loans or require 
coercion; will the general sentiment of the community ap¬ 
prove the cause or remain indifferent; what will be the senti¬ 
ment of the civilized world, and what will that involve in war 
materials and in loans and in the more abstract but yet 
effective moral support? These are problems for the power 
holder to consider before the sword is drawn or the shot is 
fired, and it is plain that these are all social problems, not so 
different in quality from those already considered in examin¬ 
ing the possibilities of the exercise of authority. 

When war is declared, what is mobilized is not merely 
the troops but public sentiment, a force incapable of the same 
discipline, and likely to make itself felt in the ranks of the 
army itself, no matter what the generals may determine and 
decide. Labor, and gold, and press must be in line to ensure 
success, and these are not under military control, under any 
system for any considerable period of time. 

Nor is the internal situation any more secure than the 
international unless the social forces are in balance. What 
will the police or the army do against the strikers? Will 
they fire on the workingmen, or will they falter and perhaps 
go over to the other side? What will they do against the 
priests or the clergy? What will they undertake against 
those of a kindred nationality; how far will they proceed 
in the enforcement of an unpopular law; to what extent may 
they be honeycombed by the agents of the opposition leaking 
information and anticipating every type of tactics? 
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Here again the police are a part of the social system, en¬ 
meshed closely m Its sentiments and aspirations, its at- 
mudes, and how far they may be willing to go against 
these streams may well be questioned. At the very moment 
when the conflict .s sharpest and their guns are most needed, 
they be low m morale, and unreliable in the sharp 
struggle ahead. What seems a solid wall of blue or gray or 
green turns out to be an inoffensive group of unintereLd 
men, or of ha f-hearted officers mildly struggling with their 
felows and reluctantly taking steps against them. Here too 
the inipulse of the authoritarian for swift and decisive action 

social basis of his 

power, and the insecurity of authority working against its 

own social origins and relationships. Who knows what the 

outcome of the struggle may be, either politically for the 

temporary holders of power or permanently for the power 
regime itself 

We may conclude then that the use of violence is by no 
means so simple a problem as in the more primitive times 
but has become inextricably intertwined with the whole’ 
problem of social interests and sentiments; and that force 
IS no longer what it seems. In last analysis it tends to become 
subjective; instead of brute force it tends to become brain 
force, with the weapons as items of secondary consideration. 
True the more modern guns are more effective than the 
earlier, but the inventive faculty which makes this possible 
is again a phase of the cultural level of the group and an 
index of their technological ability; and the same might 
be said of the more disastrous forms of chemical destruction 
m Its latest styles. Powerful and deadly weapons of destruc¬ 
tion may unquestionably be set in motion by the holders 
or seekers of power, but their relation to the intelligence 

"Moritz Hartman, Recolutionare Erinnerutigen; Emil Menke Gluckert Die 
November Revolution jg/8. ' 
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of the community is so close as to make it necessary to look 
upon violence in its social setting, and not as a thing by 

itself. 

Violence in government as in other relations is a confession 
of failure; it may be inevitable, given the situation as it is; 
but looking back the observer might discover a better way 
out or around, less painful and expensive. The punishment 
of a child may often be the condemnation of those who made 
the result possible, when sounder tactics might have reached 
the goal by another way. 

Violence is not the first thought but the last, the final 
effort to solve an otherwise insoluble problem in a crude 
manner. Many great events have been determined in this 
fashion, and perhaps will be again; but this does not detract 
from what has just been said. The wisest ruler finds a 
minimum of coercion necessary; the expanding group or 
state may effect its ends by organization and education and 
the activity of pressure groups, as well as by sword and fire. 

The spirit of war and violence is deep ingrained in human 
experience, from the days when the chase of beasts and the 
killing of the enemy were the standard pursuits of mankind. 
War is to many the great adventure which falls athwart 
the monotony of their drab lives, and lifts them up to exalta¬ 
tion, especially between wars, and particularly for those 
who have never passed through the agonies of prolonged 
and sanguinary struggle. War seems to present the alter¬ 
natives of death or glory, and in this sense satisfies the 
Todestriebe of which Freud advises us, the suicidal impulse 
which lies deep in so many constitutions. Comradeship, 
courage, sacrifice, glory, adventure, these are powerfully 
animating impulses in human nature, and war calls them 
forth, until the war weariness comes surging back again. 
That this war spirit is extinct no one looking around him at 
the array of military establishments or observing the 
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military enthusiasms of peoples could conclude, and there is 
reason to believe that this instrument will be invoked in 
many instances for the settlement of conflicting claims which 
do not seem at the moment to be justifiable, although at 
the end of the war it might seem more feasible. 

But the broad principle laid down I should prefer to leave 
standing in the manual of power, with whatever exceptions 
time may bring. In the long run the army and the social 
group tend to approach each other under modern conditions 
and through propaganda, morale, education, mass organiza’ 
tion to interpenetrate and to condition each other. And the 
network of adjudication and factual determination of dis¬ 
putes to spread quietly over the areas of conflict.'* 

The cruder forms of force have already disappeared from 
many of their ancient haunts. The lash is no longer wielded 
by the head of the household over his wife in most countries; 
the whip is relatively little employed in the school, where’ 
other methods have supplanted it; the church lays far less 
emphasis on the physical terrors of the future world and the 
realistic presentation of the pains of hell; in the world of 
labor the personal chastisement of the worker lingers only 
on the outposts of civilization although once regarded as an 
indispensable adjunct of industry. The lash tends to disap¬ 
pear from the criminal law in great measure; and from the 


penal institution itself as a means of discipline. Even in the 
army corporal punishment tends to disappear as a means of 
discipline of the private soldier. In medicine the earlier 
punishment of the insane and the feeble-minded through 
custodial restraint alone has almost disappeared; and the 
physical pangs of suffering have been assuaged or removed 
through the influence of various forms of anaesthetics and 



On this point see further in the last chapter, on the emerging tendencies of 
authority. 
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In war itself the eflForts of three hundred years since the 
thirty years’ struggle have been directed toward the minimi¬ 
zation of the cruder cruelties of conflict such as poisoning 
wells and using dumdum bullets, a recognition in principle 
even if offset by the increasing number of severities that may 
be inflicted upon armies and population through the more 
recent devices of high explosives and chemical combinations. 

It is only in certain circles of authority that the tradition 
of the necessity and inevitability of violence still continues 
as an actual basis of conduct and at times even as an ideology 
upon which society may be rationally constructed. 

In general the world is committed to the principle of the 
elimination of the lower forms of human suflfering as a means 
of social control; and definitely pointed toward the substitu¬ 
tion of other modes of control better adapted to the level 
of civilization and scientific attainment in which society now 
begins to find itself. Other forms of pressure are developing 
and will continue to evolve, and perhaps mentally they may 
occasion as much suffering as the older types; but they will 
operate on a higher plateau of behavior, and involve less 

of the historic brutality than ever before. 

The type of intelligence required to organize and maintain 
the modern army and its mechanical equipment, all in 
competition with other armies in a period of revolutionary 
changes in technological technique, dictates that the war 
becomes one of intelligence on the higher levels; and this 
tends to overshadow the actual application of brute force 
on a lower level. In other words intelligence tends to take 
over the use of force, and substitute its own technique and 
choose its own field of battle—which is on a diffetent level 
from that of destruction of life. 

These then are some of the maxims of those who survive 
the storms of political struggle, referring now not merely to 
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specfic mdiv,duals but to the groups of individuals who 
constitute the government from time to time. Individual 
qualities are for the moment thrust into the background, 
such as industry, courage, persistence, determination, and 
the other traits attributed to leaders in earlier paragraphs. 

These are the broader canons of the power group of com- 
mon application throughout a wide variety of systems 
externally different in the type of organization and in their 
functions. They are equally applicable to democracy or 
monarchy, to the rule of the elite, or the government of the 
soviets, and they may be found useful in the employment of 
a considerable variety of power techniques. Not all of these 
qualities may be found in any one man, or perhaps in the 
whole group at a given moment, but in general they may 
be held as characteristic, and in general the lack of these 
qualities has brought groups down to ruin or loss. 

Not to know the community and to utilize its experts, 

not to be able to distribute rewards wisely, not to exercise 

moderation in government, not to be able to delegate and 

divide authority, not to have or appear to have plans of 

responsible leadership for the community, not to be able 

to maintain a system of order through which the principle 

of justice permeates; these are the conditions under which 

rulers often fall. Not that all of these situations must 

coincide, but a sufficient number of them in an impressive 

enough combination may precipitate the loss of prestige 
and power. 

If the margin of brute force is wide enough, almost any¬ 
thing may be done, as those who have witnessed deeds of 
cruelty in this world may testify, from a strong boy pom¬ 
meling a weak one, to a strong nation beating a weaker and 
defenseless one; and the long roll of history gives countless 


■'See Chap. IX, "The Morbidity and Mortality of Power,” for further discussion 
Of this topic. 
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pictures of cruelty and brutality crushing down the weaker 

with blood and terror and death. 

But when we reach the zone where the balance of power is 
more nearly even, then the types of skill just discussed 
become of immediate meaning in the life of the political 
association, and have a practical bearing on the struggle 
for power. The big man may push the small or weak man 
around at will, but when he is matched with someone of 
his own size and weight and experience, he must begin to 
consider the finer points of combat and the elements of 
survival, and it is here that such general precepts as have 
been considered have their application. Under these con¬ 
ditions of struggle, those who are fittest in the techniques 
described—they are the survivors. 


Chapter VIII 


ABNEGATION AND THE ROAD TO POWER 

Is the will to political power stronger in human relations 
or the abnegation of power; the spirit of conquest or the 
spirit of devotion; Tolstoy or the Czar; Gandhi or Mussolini ? 

Here we approach an area of vast importance to the 
understanding of authority, but one thus far little cultivated 
by the students of government. In modern times, Nietzsche 
has glorified the will to power, and has made it appear 
that this IS the key to domination. Thus he declares: “What 
is good? All that enhances the feeling of power, the Will 
to Power, and Power itself in man. What is bad.?—all that 
proceeds from weakness. What is happiness.?—the feel¬ 
ing that power is increasing—that resistance has been 
overcome.”^ 

In wide contrast, however, is the doctrine of Jesus: *‘But 
he that is greatest among you shall be your servant. And 
whosoever shall exalt himself shall be abased; and he that 
shall humble himself shall be exalted.”^ 

Where does the truth lie, as between these views? 

Without attempting to decide which among several 
elements in the composition of power is most important, it is 
plain that the factor of abnegation is one which cannot be 
neglected in any comprehensive survey of authority. There 
is an element of truth in the analysis of Nietzsche, but 
this is by no means the whole truth, and those who rely upon . 

^ Twilight oj the Idols, p. 128. 

^ Matt, 23. II, 12. 
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this factor alone are certain to be disillusioned in the course 
of political experience. 

There are qualities of sacrifice and surrender in the power 
complex, both on the part of the leaders and on the part 
of the ruled, which unquestionably play an important role 
in the understanding of the political process. There are 
idealistic and utopian elements, which influence deeply 
the course of political events in many important moments. 
Those who dislike these attitudes or movements prefer to 
disregard them or to minimize their importance, but it is 
the part of an objective study to endeavor to put them in 
their appropriate place in the larger framework of the 

political. 

It may lightly be assumed that altruism, mysticism, 
sacrifice, martyrdom, belong wholly in the field of religion, 
and have no place in political discussion, but this is obviously 
contradicted by an examination of what actually occurs in 
the political world. The idealism of politics is not unlike that 
of religion in outward appearance or in inward significance 
and origin. In the modern world the enthusiasm of class and 
nation has at times acquired more spirituality than the 
more formal and institutionalized religions themselves. 

We cannot conclude that authority rests wholly upon the 
“will to power” of the rulers, upon aggressive tendencies 
and dispositions alone, as it has seemed to some. The power 
holder assumes that in the community there is the impulse 
to surrender and sacrifice. The germinating principle of 
politics is not found in the will to rule, but in the will to 
sacrifice, in a broad satisfaction in the generous impulse 
of community devotion. The ruler is a function, an instru¬ 
ment, a means of the community, not an end in himself. 
He cannot command, however harsh his voice or hard his 
hand, unless he reflects the very opposite of what he seems 
to stand for—unless he incarnates sacrifice as well as self- 
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assertion; unless he incorporates altruisnr as well as egoism. 
If he rules by d.vme nght, he must reflect that divinity 

He may be so mtox.cated by his apparent authority tLt he 
forgets or desp.ses the gentler impulses upon which all h,s 
pnde rests m last analysis, but the community does not 
forget its own basic purposes and doom dogs his footsteps. 

Patriotisms o all lands build upon a spirit of sacrifice and 
devotion as well as upon conquest and acquisition. They 
assume the principle of surrender on the part of great masses 
of individuals. Without ability to reckon confidently upon 
this willingness of men, political sacrifices would quickly 
come to a standstill. They call and not in vain for the 

surrender of comfort, convenience, industry, profession, 

home, health, liberty, perhaps life. And this appeal is made 
to a reserve of unselfishness which is confidently assumed. 

Public spirit in times of peace is a form of altruism in part 
and makes heavy drafts upon the time and energy of those’ 
who contribute to its maintenance, and without this great 
fund of available service all movements involving organiza¬ 
tion and effort would be hopeless from the beginning. The 
keynote of all the appeals is couched in terms of sacrifice 

and devotion, and the same may be said of civic enthusiasm 
and of party spirit. 

When a state reaches a position in which its members 
ightly say, ‘Why should I do anything for my nation.? 
What has it ever done for me?” the end is near. What the 
citizen typically says from time to time is, “I offer every- 

it is on the assumption that 
he will say this and do likewise that nations rest. 

But are not material interests the basis of group cohesion 

rather than the loss of interests? In a sense, yes, there must 

be some material advantages in the association, and these 

are a part of the enterprise, a very important part of it. 
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But this is not all; for there are paradoxically noninterests. 
Or, more accurately, there are material noninterests which 
are also interests themselves. There are satisfactions in 
terms other than the commodities which have a market 
value in the social organization; and among them are the 
qualities of sacrifice and devotion which are expected in the 

political power group. 

Is there Indeed a pleasure in sacrifice or is this an illusion 
covered over with flowers ? The answer of enlightened selfish¬ 
ness may not be adequate, perhaps, but from the point of 
view of the total situation, an explanation is forthcoming 
which better satisfies the requirements. The sacrificial 
impulse or attitude, or whatever it may rightly be termed, 
has its organic justification on an equal basis with any other 
human impulse or attitude, and the intellectual calculation 
involved is relatively unimportant. It does not tfiatter 
whether the satisfaction is mental or “constitutional,” 
biological, or whether it is called an “ illusion or a reality. 

The function of sacrifice is clearly evident in the religious 
rites in which it is most clearly expressed.’ It effects a release 
of impulses which play a great part in the operation of the 
human constitutional arrangements, an atonement, a 

reconciliation, a reorientation. 

Sacrifice is a type moment of expiation, perhaps for one¬ 
self, perhaps vicariously for someone else, but in any case it 
wipes away the stain, it blots out the feeling of guilt which 
plays so great a part in human feeling. But this reorientation, 
this reopening of the books of life does not limit itself to the 
ceremonials of religion proper, for it may be found in other 
groups, in the family par excellence, in the class or race, 
and in the state as well. In the political world the individual 
“owes something” to the community. He may have sinned 
against it; in fact, it is almost certain that he has at some 

> See Marcel Moess on the function of sacrifice for iUustrations of this principle. 
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time or other fallen short of his legal duties and obligations; 

and he makes up for it after a fashion by the attitude of 

devotion and the penance of service. The course of justice 

represents one aspect of the penitential aspect of the political 

process. There the guilty may atone for his crime, and be 

restored to society again, but in fact more likely to be 

branded for life literally or figuratively. The penitentiary, 

unfortunately, does not wholly purge and is a poor substitute 

for the great realities of the ceremonial world of government 
and of religion. 

But in some of the rites of the state, in its great demonstra¬ 
tions and celebrations, there is a combination of the confes¬ 
sional and the penance of religion. The individual is at 
once released from his burden, and exalted once more. There 
is a likeness between the revival meeting of religion and the 
great political assembly. In both, many long- and short- 
time converts are made; and many others are filled with holy 
zeal to go about doing good. If one shuts his eyes and listens 
to the impassioned voice of the great political orator, he 
might be preaching some gospel. If one looks at the flushed 
faces and sometimes tearful eyes of the participants, he 
might be witnessing some great spiritual uplift, although the 
subject matter may be taxes and tariffs. There is a thera¬ 
peutic value in the moments of collective zeal; the partici¬ 
pants “feel better”; their tonicity is finer; a glow of good 
feeling courses through them; their spirit rises. Wickedness 
and selfishness drop away and for a moment the group is 
borne up on the voice of the orator or with the tide of song, 
or the delirium of the moment never to be forgotten. The 
common feeling in such moments is indeed so powerful that 
one might question whether such experiences are not to be 
classed as among the most enjoyable in human life.'* 


ti 


* In local revivals there were certain persons who were always converted because 
it felt so good.” 
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In some of the early tribal rites the worship of fertility 
(of soil and sex), of political power, and of religion were 
all combined in one ceremony and perhaps in one rhythmic 
movement, a dance. These have fallen apart now, but the 
political celebration survives as a tribal ceremony, doing 
for the modern group what the other did for the earlier. 
The symbolism of sex and that of magic in its more obvious 
forms are absent, but the ritualistic character of the tribal 
demonstration remains and is perhaps equally effective. 
Sex survives iti the love and affection for the fatherland or 
motherland, as the case may be, and possibly in the attitudes 
toward the virile leader with caressing voice and manner, 
while politics is itself a form of religion easily interchange¬ 
able. Magic is now found in the legerdemain of verbalisms 
and the juggling with logic which is so common a feature of 
mass assemblies, for obviously many of the orators ver¬ 
balisms are incantations rather than arguments, intoned 
for the benefit of the mass as a part of the music of the 
occasion. There is also a form of magic in the ceremonies 
themselves with their weird impressiveness and their 
incalculable forms of influence upon the great masses 

assembled. 

There may occur indeed something not so far removed 
from a miracle in the proceedings of a mass demonstration, 
an incredible transition from one attitude to another, leading 
to a fundamental change in behavior on the part of indi¬ 
viduals. The healing and restoring effect produced in mass 
phenomena is well known in more than one way of life and is 
not confined to the religious alone. The impressive cere¬ 
monials and results of Lourdes may be matched by the 
patriotic rites and festivals in which like restorations have 
been accomplished, and similar reconditionings. Maladjust¬ 
ments in social and political attitudes, emotional fixations, 
may be “cured** by exposure to the rays of the vast as- 
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sembly and to the waves of sound emanating from the orator 
or from the crowd itself. The art of Trotzky or of Hitler is 
not so unlike that of Peter the Hermit or of Savonarola. 
Intense preoccupation with a specific and compelling object 
may possess a degree of therapeutic value in some types of 
cases, and among the objects of concentration there may 
be the forms of crowd action. In these mass demonstrations 
strange changes may be effected in the balance and dis¬ 
position of the participants or of some of them, which may 
have the effect of transmutation of behavior. What is called 
a physical “cure” or a spiritual “conversion” has its ana¬ 
logue in the reorientation of the political attitude and con- 
duct from that time forth. 


These political miracles, then, are a part of the basis of 
power, as much as are the decisions of courts, the decrees of 
the administration, or the guns of the army. They condition 
fundamentally in many situations the nature and limits of 
authority in general and in individual cases, and cannot be 
neglected in any serious study of the political. 

It is not necessary to know the language of a mass demon¬ 
stration in order to catch its spirit or be impressed by its 
ceremonies, especially if it is within a near-by cultural level 
and not too far removed from the forms and rhythms to 
which one is habituated and conditioned. Its cabalistic 
quality is impressive, and its light, form, and movement 

require no special impression in order to produce the grand 
general effect desired. 

Or, without any crowd movement, the brooding individual 
may attach his melancholia and his obsession to a specific 
political cause or object to which he may henceforth devote 
his best efforts. Thus there emerge the leaders and the staff 
of movements which may shake the foundations of the 
established orders, Mazzinis, Lenins, Cromwells, Calvins, 
Garrisons, who emerge from obscurity with dynamic 
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force projecting themselves into apparently impregnable 
positions. 

Abnegation is found in all the members of the family of 
power as a basis of authority, and not merely in the political 
groupings. In the family and the church this quality is 
developed on a large scale and is perhaps more emphasized 
than in the state. But in other social groupings as well the 
same spirit is manifested on many occasions and in many 
different ways. The life of the group is conditioned on the 
spirit of altruism on the part of the bulk, of its members. 
The techniques and the spirit are transferable and inter- 

changeable in many ways. 

Thus a Mohammedan who gave up his life in war might 
expect to awake in Paradise surrounded by houris. Or the 
Christian knight to find his home in the glory of the after 
world. Or other groups may combine group satisfaction in 
the rescuing of their special society. While in one sense there 
are competing loyalties in any series of societies, there are 
also supplementing loyalties, which may reenforce and 
strengthen each other notably. If the church, the state, the 
labor group, the business society, the cultural group, all 
say the same thing, the combined social pressure that may 
be brought to bear upon a given focus is vast. While they 
may not always be found in happy accord, yet there is an 
agreement upon the value of devotion in the abstract as a 
desirable quality in any association. The individual may 
be especially patriotic in one group and less so in another, 
but the meaning of abnegation is well understood throughout 
all the groups united in organized forms, including, as has 
been shown, the outlaw societies themselves. The sacrificial 
attitudes and rites are to be found, then, in all the 
family of power, and the presence of them is fully under¬ 
stood and appreciated throughout the kingdom of associated 

life. 
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The element of abnegation is also important in the leaders 
of power movements as well as in the rank and file of fol¬ 
lowers. Whatever the personal ambition of the power leader 
may be, he must always profess the altruistic impulse and 
present a picture painted accordingly. If it is a life of early 
struggle and sacrifice, so much the better, for then he may 
appeal to the sympathies of the other sacrificial participants 
in the group devotions. But if not, he may make up for this 
by subsequent sacrifices for the common weal, moral, polit¬ 
ical, econ^ic or whatever the category may be in a special 
instance. To be imprisoned in a just cause is an admirable 
preparation for a public figure, if it is perfectly clear that he 

was right, or that he thought he was and made the sacrifice 
accordingly. 


Perhaps no darker blot can be cast on the escutcheon of a 
leader than to characterize him as selfish in personal dis¬ 
position. He may be ambitious, or ruthless, or reckless, but 
he must not be classified as self-centered, with the connota¬ 
tion of selfish. Or at least this quality must not be brought 

into obvious conflict with the general good, as commonly 

understood. The public will not condone the selfishness of 

the commander who will not accept an inferior post from 

personal pique, or of the statesman who refuses all service 

because the first position cannot be accorded him in a given 

crisis. This is almost the unpardonable sin of the political 
leader. 


Not only is this true, but many of the world’s greatest 
leaders have been men marked by the surrender of the will 
to power and by martyr-like devotion to a principle involv¬ 
ing the common good, as interpreted by them. This is a road to 
power which the power hungry cannot comprehend, but 
which may lead in that direction by a reverse process. Few 
men have had greater power than Gandhi, whose life of 
simplicity and frugality brought him no material rewards 
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and whose imprisonment was a decoration that blazoned 
him as a sufferer for the community, regardless of the 
wisdom of his policy. By what title does this little person 
take the throne? The Franciscans and the Dominicans, 
beginning as begging friars, gave up all, and received in 
return property and power of vast proportions, on the 
strength of which arose the arrogance of some of their suc¬ 
cessors who no longer begged but now commanded. Count 
Tolstoy wielded wide influence on the political life of all the 
Western states, and upon Gandhi. The national history 
of every land contains the names and the deeds of great men 
whose sacrifice was conspicuous. In prison, exile, contempt, 
they wove the fabric of later years. Masaryk is a conspicuous 
example in our time of the type of a wandering patriot who 
at last came home to power in a denouement not always seen 
in the lives of sufferers for a cause, for often the exiles do not 

come back. 

The mystic type may of course turn in upon himself and 
find his satisfactions in abnegation, nonintercourse, medi¬ 
tation to the point of autointoxication. The annals of 
Buddhism, of Stoicism, of Christianity, of all religions, are 
full of the sacrifices of men whose devotion developed no 
relationship with political power processes.^ They find 
within themselves a world almost self-contained, a grouping 
of interests, ideals, ideologies, a formation of power types, 
if they may so be characterized, a government within the 
self; and this they rule, detached from the external world 
as far as possible. In this mystical hypnosis, trance, whatever 
it may properly be termed, they spin the web of their exist¬ 
ence. Indirectly they may have helped to shape ideologies 
and influence behavior by precept and example but without 
special connection with the political. In other instances, 

‘Franz Alexander, "Buddhist Training as an Artificial Catatonia, Psycho¬ 
analytical Review^ 13:129-145. 
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however, these types have exercised a profound influence 
upon the course of poht.cal events, part.cularly at po.nts 
where the religious impinged upon the governmental 
There is established in the relation between the sacrificial 
leader and the sacrificial citizen or member of the society a 
rapport of the utmost value in the formation of a power 
situation. The two elements are brought in combination 
with the resulting fusion of attitude and aspiration. The 

individual sees in the leader the picture of himself, perhaps 

enlarged and idealized somewhat. One speaks from his 

experience to another in the fellowship of shared experience 

As the common phrase runs, “The heart of one speaks to the 

heart of the other and here the sym bols may be of far more 

importance than the verbalisms. In the great moment of 

emotional ecstasy the two, the orator and the listener, are 
one, in the political sense of the term. 


The individual has also been misunderstood, he also has 
been persecuted; he also has suffered and failed; and so he 
may readily fall into sympathy with the leader who has 
likewise experienced some of the bitterness of life. At this 
sacrificial point the religion of politics may make itself 
manifest in a form of mystical rapport between the crowd 
or members of it and the leader who for the moment becomes 
their representative, the bearer of their burdens, at once 
their fellow and one whom they are ready to follow. 

It may also be pointed out that there are those who rejoice 
to follow a leader, who find pleasure in surrender, those with 
passive nature who are always looking for a master. They 
may be far happier when sacrificing for another than when 
achieving for themselves; indeed their chiefest joy is this very 
surrender to the will of another. Abnegation is for them al¬ 
most an end in itself, a summum bonum. There needs only 
appear a situation in which this relationship is set up to 
arouse their devotional interest and inspire their affection 
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and allegiance. They throw themselves out on the great 
mysterious tide of mastery on which they float in supreme 
sacrificial abandonment. In such instances the appeal of the 
ruler is not to gain, but to loss of all—to supreme surrender, 

to ultimate sacrifice. 

It may of course be pointed out that the sacrificing leader 
is not in reality “suffering,” but may be giving expression 
to an urge the release of which is fundamental to his nature. 
There is no internal struggle in his constitution, but an 
unchecked flood of irresistible sacrificial (masochistic) 
impulse, even the Todestriebe of which the Freudians speak. 
The martyr may thus be explained as a type, but from the 
point of view of political behavior this does not change the 
basic situation. His conduct remains in fact what other men 
regard as sacrificial, and it operates upon them just as if it 
were what it seems to be, even if it is something else; and the 
relations he sets up with other men as followers remain the 
same. We may understand better the types who are thus 
available for functions of this nature, but the functions go 

on, undisturbed.^ 

Opposed, then, stand the raw assertions of the will to 
power and the abnegation of power, yet each may be the 
road to power, leading over another way. Religion has 
perhaps contributed historically the larpt number of 
sacrificial types, but the political world is by no means 
devoid of examples, most of which are less dramatic, but 
which involve the identical principle seen in religious devo¬ 
tion. The fact that renunciation may bring recognition; 
that one may give up all and find more; is for some a hard 
saying, the truth and application of which are stubbornly 
resisted, because it seems so diametrically opposed to the 
basic principles of power. But the truth of it stands out 
unmistakably on close examination of the power process. 

«H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics. 
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Just as sacrifice may not be conceded as a part of the 

power acquiring process, so the appeals to idealism and 

utopianism may be disregarded by the practitioners in the 

field of government, or dismissed as unrelated to the process- 

of actual government^ But in point of fact they have an 

important bearing on the organization of power groups The 

fact that they are impractical immediately may make them 

practical. That they present works of imagination not 

adapted to a momentary situation does not disqualify them 

for use in the real world, although that use is a different 

one from the ordinary. That they are dreams may only the 

better fit them for a world of reveries. Plato once declared, 

I am the only statesman of my time,” meaning that he was 

outlining the course by which the ship must be steered m 

reach the harbor, rather than managing the workings of the 
crew and the wheel. 


The utopian is a dreamer, an inventor, allowing his 
imagination to play freely over masses of data and to assume 
some new form of organization, some new action pattern or 
constellation. He may allow his temperament, or his personal 
experience, or his wishes to influence his reorientation of 
the political facts and institutions, to such an extent that 
society recoils from his picture of the future. And in such a 
case his reverie may be passed by and not even find a place 
in recorded history. But in other instances these dreams 
become the basis of a new authority. Thus the ideas of 
a Mazzini, or a Marx, or a Mill may come to play a large 
role in the affairs of the power holders and seekers.® 

'On this topic see Karl Mannheim, Ideologic und Utopie, on ''D.is utopische 
Bewusstsein.” 


““Verdienstvolle kulturhistorische Forschung hat festgestellt, dass menschliche 
Sehnsuchtsprojektionen erfassbaren Gestaltungsprinzipien unterliegen und dass 
man in bestimmten historischen Perioden die Wunscherfdllung mehr in Zeit-, in 
anderen wieder mehr in Raumbilder projiziert.’' K. Mannheim, Ideologic und 
Vtopie, p. 183. He discusses as types of utopias: (i) Der orgiastische Chiliasmus der 
Wiedertaufer; (2) Die liberal-humanitare Idee; (3) Die konservative Idee; (4) Die 
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The individual citizen, or many of them, may be dreamers 
and in a manner inventors, framing new shapes of power 
from the material at hand, on lines indicated by their 
discontent and the free play of their imagination.’ The 
citizen is not averse to some degree of free fantasy with 
respect to the arrangements which circumscribe him. The 
imperfection of reality may disturb him and inspire plans 
for betterment; or the very efficiency of regimentation may 
irritate him to think of some other scheme or organization 
in which his role might be more pleasant. It is to this element 
in human nature that the dreamer, the inventor may address 
himself, and may project and promise a reorganization in 
which material improvement may be the outcome. He 
may, in short, present utopia with an appeal to groups of 
persons, reaching into their inner life and releasing impulses 
for change in personnel or organization of the political order. 
These appeals and these responses may be entirely outside 
the boundaries of the existing political system, may even be 
banned by the existing authority, and indeed so completely 
crushed externally that they survive only underground. But 
they may yet become the elements from which a new order 
is shaped, as the Marxian ideology, or the democratic, or 
the racial, or the religious. Their impossibility, practically 
speaking, does not prevent them from becoming possible 
eventually, and political power is wielded by those who 
transform the status quo through the development of the 
new impossibilities. 

The dreamer does not abdicate authority, but he chooses 
the final phase rather than the immediate, and finds his 
satisfaction in another field outside of formal juristically 

sozialistisch-kommunistische Utopie. See also H. Freyer, “Das Problem der 

Utopie,” Deutsche Rundschau, v. 183, p. 321; A. Doren, tVSnschraume und 
IVunschzeiten. 

"Jerome Davis, Contemporary Social Movements^ Book II, “Utopias." 
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accepted political power. But this detachment from the 
ceremomals and responsibilities of authority may para¬ 
doxically renjr h.m all the stronger with the mass of the 
community. He cannot be charged with the evils of the 
existing regime, nor is he regarded as inspired by power 
hunger and the power satisfactions which may come from it. 
This relative irresponsibility he shares with the mass, and 

Hence if T -^-tion. 

ence if the utopian s dream is not so far removed from 

reality that it cannot be comprehended by his fellows, he 
may acquire a renown and a prestige which cannot be 
gainsaid and which is as real as that of his power holding 
critic. His martyrdom may involve the beginning of a 
movement toward a new order. “The blood of the martyrs 
.s the seed of the church,” is an old saying. ^ 

tha?r'°^'"" hand 

than the responsible governor, and may draw a picture with 
more regard to a road situation and with less Mention to 
questions of detail, indeed with a degree of unfairness to 
those charged with the responsibility for detailed administra- 

defect T "pitalize the 

ts of any going concern, and start with the inevitable 
impetus of inevitable discontent with the given order. 

These utopias are in turn subjected to equally savage 
criticism; and the criticisms of utopias are Leived wifh 

SeR b i T'".' ^^^hs to protect 

Itself by all the devices employed by the r%ime which it 

seeks to destroy Each Ideology, being true and just, defends 

Itself against falsehood and injustice, by whatever means 
may prove expedient. 

We may conclude, then, that the will to power is not the 
start m the opposite direction, and wind their course back 
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to the imperial city by circuitous roads, along unbeaten 
paths, with weapons other than stone and steel and high 
explosives. Their success is an unending surprise to the 
established and authentic holders of authority, who view 
with perennial amazement the success of this ancient tech¬ 
nique of power. 

And yet this need not be, for we may say, looking at the 
power process and its mass background, that abnegation, 
sacrifice, surrender are the basis of all authority. Eliminate 
the possibility of an appeal to the spirit of sacrifice and a 
sure mass response and authority is gone. The army does not 
come; the taxes are not collected; the law is not obeyed; the 
spirit of the community dies; and the nominal power withers 
away. What the power holder builds upon, the continuing 
basis of his authority, is not only selfish interest but sacrifice, 
although he may not recognize it as appearing in other and 
unorthodox types. Sacrifice is indeed a form of personal 
interest. 

But to the student of political power this situation is of 
profound importance, for it enables him to see more clearly 
the inner nature of authority and the tenure by which it is 
held, outside the formal books of jurisprudence, outside 
the ring of inner power. 

There is steel in power, but there is also soul in power; 
and neither can deny the other a reality in the realm of the 
political. There cannot be sovereignty unless there is a 
spirit of sacrifice in the community—an abnegation and 
devotion that transcend the bounds of the formally juristic. 
Both armies and gold melt away—for they are both built 
on claims of service—unless they can find support in the 
impulses of the many to risk life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness for the political community, and to find a 
pleasure-pain in the great renunciation. 
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MORBIDITY AND MORTALITY OF POWER 


What are the situations under which power political 
power, sickens and dies? This query may refer to a . 

.m„ory and people. a given political syL™, p,„icZ 
rolera, or ,o a great variety of tension sitoatio». 

First of a 1 ,t may be said that the various efforts to arrive 
at form of government which will be perfect or will never 

careSv'lr''" be devised so 

find the final form m which sickness or at least death Luld 
neve, enter, and with this in mind they resorted to ext 
ordinary measures to ensure the health anH . u 

life of authority The Greeks locaterlheir laT'^b: ^ 
f om the sea so that disturbing contacts with sailors olother 
angers mig t not operate to upset the equilibrium of 

57 ^ T-~— 

y f Bodin in the sixteenth century this search for 
e perfect and unchangeable form of state has been aban 

of "rlaLin"'t^ ^ - ^bat' 

and with the least community loss. A study of the best m ns’ 
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Plato, Aristotle, and Montesquieu, but this need not be 
addressed to the perpetuation of an ideal condition. 

Threats to power may arise from a very wide variety of 
sources: from outside the community—alien source; from a 
combination of outside elements with those on the inside* 
from inside in revolutionary form; from inside without 
threatening the existing system, but only a change of person¬ 
nel of rulers. 

From any one of these points of the compass, a hostile 
movement may develop at any time and threaten the posi¬ 
tion of the existing regime. And of course all of these factors 
act and react upon each other. It is in the light of these vari¬ 
ous angles of attack that the power policy of the dominant 
group must be laid down. 

As against the outside enemy, rulers may usually count 
upon the support of the entire community. But where there 
is internal dissension among the members of the family of 
power, the difficulties are very great and may at any moment 
develop into disaffection of the most serious description. 
Race, religion, class, may place their interests ahead of that 
of the political group and may be willing to make the most 
serious sacrifices to overthrow it. Thus the local balance is 
menaced not only by the strength of the local factions but 
by the possibility of external agreement on a wholly different 
basis than that which appears on the surface of things. 
The powerless local group may overnight become a serious 
threat to morale and military strength. 

The race, the class, the religion may find a more pleasant 
status in some other political framework or may even be 
reenforced by a foreign power. More than one great state 
owes its establishment to the aid of a power not personally 
friendly perhaps but interested in the weakening of powerful 
antagonists, as in the case of the recent succession states. 
Disturbances in the family of power may thus assume an 
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What happens when the power group “runs down,” as it 
were, is often a failure of adaptation to the trends of social 
change. Power systems are in a sense interpretations of social 
interests and values, and if the interpretation lags behind 
the emerging realities, its accuracy, its validity, its force are 
weakened pro tanto. The perfect equilibrium of one period 
may be an unbalance in another, and the power system based 
on such an equilibration will lose its utility and finally its 
prestige. If the local balance is weakened, following the 
same reasoning, it becomes easier for an outside foe to con¬ 
quer and destroy the local pattern of authority. 

As the power group weakens, the faltering operation of an 
essential organ or organs becomes evident. Interests, mechan¬ 
isms, attitudes, personalities are inextricably intertwined 
in the power situation, and the failure of any'one of these 
elements to fit into the general pattern may cause the whole 
contrivance to suffer. 

The members of the family of power may readily fall out, 
and if they do not all agree or if any one of them is dissatisfied 
the power complex is weakened. Any class, race, religion 
may raise the flag of dissent or even of sabotage and upset 
the balance of political power in the given community. If 
they carry their opposition far enough, the whole basis of 
civil order may be threatened or may be maintained only at a 
heavy cost to the net output of the community. 

The Catholics in Italy, the Irish in Britain, the Poles in 
Germany, the three (five) groups in old Austria-Hungary, 
are illustrations in modern times showing the possibilities 
of a disturbance of the power equilibrium in the social 
groupings. Switzerland offers a striking example of a success¬ 
ful policy under difficult conditions. The balance is often 
more delicate than appears, and a slight disturbance may 
overthrow the system before it seems possible that it is 
tottering. This inner weakness may become evident in case 
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assumed that theories have little bearing upon power systems 
but the jealousy with which new systems of theory are 
watched and the readiness with which they are banned and 
if possible suppressed indicate the force which is really 
attributed to them by authority. Ideologies are almost as 
much feared as armies on cultural levels where systematic 
thinking is carried on. 

“Subversive” ideas are always assailed as deadly foes of 
the state, and extraordinary efforts made to suppress them, 
except in the case of the more habile and flexible power 
groups, who have learned how to assimilate and reintegrate 
the new in such a manner as to restore the validity of the 
state. 

The symbol systems of interests and ideologies are almost 
as bitterly assailed as the forces back of the symbols. The 
faces, forms, emblems, rhythms, memorials, not consistent 
with those of the dominant power group are ruthlessly 
barred or torn down, so that only the symbolism of the 
authoritarians of the moment may be observed or heard or 
felt. 

The cross, the crown, the red flag, the swastika, the old 
flag, the new song, the monuments, the statues, the emblems; 
these are all involved in moments of political tension; and 
alternately pushed forward and back by the struggling 
forces in the community.^ 

From the functional point of view, which may be looked 
upon as the measure of group and individual interests, the 
sickness of the political society may be observed by atten¬ 
tion to the effectiveness with which the political group 
serves the purposes attributed to it. Does it provide for the 
defense of the group against external forces, so that the 
members of the society are not subjected to tribute or made 

*Scc S. Tschachotin und C. MicrcndorfF, Grundlagen und Formen politischtn 
Propaganda^ for a valuable account of the recent struggle in Germany. 
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protected by the political society under consideration. In the 
sharp competition of nations for new territory, any such 
situation will be carefully observed, and indeed intervention 
may occur when there is no sound reason but only a pretext 
for aggrandisement of some power. But the underlying 
principle is there, namely that of the necessity of preserving 
some system of orderly procedure under which human 
relations may be carried on, if the society is to claim recogni¬ 
tion as a member of the family of nations. Other states may 
not be primarily concerned with the nature of the system of 
order, which may follow many diverse patterns, but with a 
degree of certainty and regularity in its operation. Likewise 
from within there is no greater reproach to a political power 
group than the failure to establish and maintain some 
system of public order, however crudely conceived or roughly 

executed. 

♦ 

The weakening of the function of justice may also upset 
the health of the political community, and produce the most 
violent fevers and other disorders, threatening the very 
existence of those in political power. Justice as between 
individuals and justice as between social groups is a matter 
of fundamental concern, and the temperature of the society 
in such tensions is of very great importance. The morale 
of the community depends in large measure on the sense of 
justice in the political society, and the widespread feeling of 
injustice is the deadliest foe of political power. This is equally 
true whether we refer to individual instances or to types of 
intergroup injustice. It is true of groups as of individuals 
that “no rogue e’er felt the halter draw with good opinion of 
the law,” but the generality of the community are never 
rogues, or if they are then the appearance of a new political 
power group may safely be forecast. If too many cry “un¬ 
just,” not at a particular decision, but at a system as a 
whole, then the decay of that system is well under way. 
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One may ask again, but what is justice" Justice is not a 
quantity which may be carried to the tenth decimal point 
but common-sense understanding of it is not difficult to 

I 1 1 * >4 It rests basically 

upon an assumed generality of a system of values in a 

community allotting recognition to individuals and groups 

under a regularized system. If there is not such a fundaLntal 

agreement upon values and recognitions and upon what 

constitutes consistency in distribution, there is no generalized 

sense of injustice. Indeed many of the political conflicts arise 

just at this point, where competing value systems and 

competing ideas of recognition are not fully integrated and 

come into collision. It may again be pointed out in passing, 

however, that this aspect of human relations is no exclusive 

characteristic of the political society, but is common to all 
rorms ot association. 

The residual function of the political power group is also 
of vast importance and relates itself closely to the general 
morale of the association. The leadership displayed by the 
governors, the type of satisfaction they are able to produce 
will determine the attitude of the community toward theii^ 
tenure of power and the extent of their recognized authority 
The government must “produce results,” which will not be 
specified in advance but which the subjects will appraise 
most critically whether openly or covertly it matters little 

when the public is either cold or hot. Power cannot live 

long with either sub- or super-normal temperature, accurately 

read with the clinical thermometer of the expert politician If 

ruler can only wring h.s hands and lament the impossi- 

“tovery"-to 

‘ See Aristotle Rook III Chanc IV ytt r j- 

justice in the generalized sense of the term. ’ 'ms 
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And again one may say, but what are ** results,'* and how 
shall we recognize them? The unskillful cannot, but the eye 
of insight can determine these within reasonable limits; 
and, as in the old fairy tales, the one who guesses wrong 
loses his head. 

In tension periods the common interest seems to intensify 
and becomes persistent in some demand for action, perhaps 
in the economic field, perhaps in the religious or other cultural 
domain. In such moments of sharp interest, danger rides for 
those in authority, whether they perceive it or not; and to 
measure rightly its force, or to put in motion the appropri¬ 
ate remedies for dealing with it—on this may hang the 
outcome of the balance of power. At this very point the 
most serious blunders are made by the authoritarians; they 
minimize the opposition, they are irritated by the new 
situation; then impatiently they apply too late the remedies 
that earlier might have been effective. These concessions are 
now spurned as evidence of weakness when a little while 
ago they might have been accepted with jubilation. Com¬ 
plaints are trifling in their scope and content; opposition is 
the bile of malcontents; revolutions are riots; these are 
the formula of prerevolutionary periods, when those set 
within the well-wrought frame of power are confident that 
no force can shake them. But tension moments are not 
merely signals for repressive measures; they may be oppor¬ 
tunities for constructive reorientation of the whole situation, 
for a display of inventiveness and leadership in a difficult 
hour. What is demanded is not necessarily a new power 
group but an alleviation of a difficult situation, a way out. 

Hunger on the part of the mass, economic insecurity and 
lagging progress, more broadly speaking, weakening of 
economic advantage, may become the basis for a change in 
the basis of authority; some larger territorial unit or some 
different personnel in the ruling power group may be the 
outcome. Hunger and distress will destroy the morale of the 
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social prestige and opportunity. What determines whether a 
German, English, American workingman decides to throw 
in his lot with the Soviet Union, or remain where he is? Are 
the considerations drawn from religion, family, pocket-book 
flag, liberty ? And what finally casts the deciding vote in this 
little election held by the individual in his own little personal 
parliament where so many elements are represented? 

An examination of such factors as these may indicate what 
it is that determines political cohesion; wh^t elements hold 
fast and longest in general and in what types of individual 
and experience; what elements surrender most quickly to 
the appeal of the opposing loyalty. 

An even clearer case is seen in the instance of a migrant 
who having lived in two countries now weighs the whole 
question of relative advantage, all things considered, intel¬ 
lectual and emotional, traditions, dollars, living conditions 
as a whole, religion, family, all together; and out of this 
shapes a decision as to a life course. It is not to be assumed 
that he sets up a careful hedonistic calculus in which all 
elements are carefully put over against each other, but if 
we examine the basic presuppositions, his social experience, 
and his temperament, we are in the way of finding some¬ 
thing important about the inner elements of power and the 
situations which affect its hold upon life. The same con¬ 
siderations do not operate with equal force upon every 
individual, but in masses of cases the relation between 
individual types and social pressures is very clearly illus¬ 
trated, and this is of the essence of political authority, the 
penetralia of power into which the political student has not 
yet entered very far. 

But it is just here that there appear most clearly the 
integration and disintegration of the elements which taken 
together constitute a given power situation. Which of them 
are most tenacious with respect to various types of experi- 
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ence and ten^perament, and which are least resistant to 
types of experience and temperament? Scientifically one 
might suggest that the power holder might well take a 
sample from „me time from among .he mlgine, m'g™.: 

and ascertain what the political Summung is among the 
.tizens and subjects. It must be assumed, of course, that 
he penetrates under the surface of the verbal reactions of 
those questioned, into their behavior as determined in other 
ways. And these inquiries might reveal not merely the 
relation between social factors and individual type and 
experience, but also the dynamics, the genetics of the case 
the moving process of individual development through 
agCtgroups, the role of habituation, the inner meaning 'of 

One might also study the qualities of the special types of 
egiance in their sub- and super-forms. The martyr type 
and the traitor tp are widely separated extremes whmh 
illustrate points of view with respect to the power group and 
raise the question, what are the situations under wLh^hese 
types are developed? How does the martyr come to be 
such How does the traitor come to be such, with relation 
to this power pattern? Is it temperament, social experience 
Ideology, calculation of interest, conscious or subconscious 
a traction and aversion The Freudian explanation of some 
of these cases seems adequate, but in others inadequate and 
somewhat naive, as if operating on one string only. The 
Freudian and the Marxian dialectics are excellent illustra- 
lons of the danger of carrying one single principle all the 

ocket-book and sex will explain much that resists publicity 
and light, but not all life is so simple. ^ 

Written large in the temperament and experience of these 
extremist types in relation to the symbolism of the power 

'See H. D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and Politics, for case studies. 
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group lies something of the secret of power itself; for here 
are seen the traits and tendencies of great groups of the 
population, trends out of which the pattern of authority is 
woven. Here may be observed the instruments of symbolism, 
force, ideology, personality, directed by those with the 
power hunger. The seeker and the holder of power may 

wish to understand them. 

The perennial problem of individual personality adjust¬ 
ments is also important in considering the illness of a 
particular society. Groups and ideologies are important 
but also individuals with their private systems demanding 
recognition and expression within the framework of the 
political society. Individuals are constantly appraising and 
reappraising the behavior of those in authority. Little 
parliaments in themselves, they discuss and determine their 
attitudes toward power holders and systems. Criminal, 
rebel, deviate, disaffected, indifferent, disloyal, types may 
emerge from social situations which are unfavorable to the 
growth of stronger types of civic cohesion and allegiance. 
Rough-handed power holders of power may increase the 
tensions at this point by repression and brutality, while 
those with greater insight and prevision may remove the 
causes of disaffection and avoid the growth of counter 

individuals. 

These verdicts taken singly and alone may well seem 
unimportant, but their cumulation is impressive and be¬ 
comes the basis of the popular morale upon which the power 
system rests. Each individual impression is a drop in 
itself, but taken together they may produce a storm. 

In tension periods these individual attitudes and appraisals 
take on even greater significance, for out of these personalities 
are recruited the fiery centers of allegiance on the one hand 
or resistance on the other. In moments of doubt a number of 
these persons may easily turn the tide one way or another, 
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for the.r influence is determined not merely by their number 
but heir dynamic energy, radiating in every direction. 

A long senes of trifling incidents may have a bearing on 

ho their interests Ihh 

se of the leaders. Flaming ideologies, brilliant personali- 

tiej vivid propaganda may also accomplish the same result, 

and succeed m drawing into the fold of the power group 

great masses of citizens. But the more quiet, day by day, 

appraisal of government and governors is of far-reaching 
moment in the shaping of public morale. 

The personal qualities and aptitudes of the power holders 
are important in the consideration of the morbidity and 
mortality of power, although they may be overestimated by 
emphasizing too strongly individual blunders of individual 
potentates at moments of revolution. If the selective process 
y which rulers are chosen produces types who do not as a 
whole embody ,he Taits and skills of leaders, rhe situation 
Will be sertous for the maintenance of the power group, and 
1 projected for any considerable period of time will inevitably 
ead to a collapse and the substitution of other types. The 
aristocracy may die from inbreeding, the dite from lack of 
cj^rculation, the electoral process may fail to place in authority 
the fittest for the given situation. If the weakness of the 
rulers coincides with a period of great tension in the com¬ 
munity, the discovery of the ineptitude of the governors will 
be all the more readily and quickly detected by those for 
whom they are presumably functioning. 

The personal conduct of the power holders is nevertheless 
one of the significant elements in the perpetuation of a 
regime of authority The types of behavior discussed under 
caption The Shame of Power” may readily affect the 
tenure of the rulers, if the balance in their favor is small. 
Brutality and arrogance, treachery, outstanding incom¬ 
petence, cowardice and rashness, immoderation, indolence 
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are dangerous qualities to develop in governmental behavior, 
especially if these qualities are not balanced by other out¬ 
standing indicia of courage or talent. Much may be forgiven 
the ruler who on the whole promotes the acknowledged 
interest of the community, but little if there is doubt of his 

genuine value to the group he represents. 

A particular ruler finds it important to avoid transgression 

of the basic taboos of the community, whatever they may 
be in a given period. And in general this will be true of all 
the taboos of all the members of the family of power. He 
will not defy the code of the church or of business or of labor, 
or the common run of the customs of his group.® The more 
immoral he is politically, the more moral he may be m other 
respects, with regard to other canons of conduct than those of 

the particular field in which he is strongest. 

It was Machiavelli who said that it is better to appear to be 
religious than actually to be so, on the ground that too highly 
developed a conscience might cause a fatal hesitation at the 
critical moment when action should occur. This is not 
wholly true, however, for the most promising type is one who 
actually is highly religious and interprets all situations which 
are to his own advantage in terms of religion, and that with¬ 
out any trace of hypocrisy but as the result of the conceit 
of his nature and his confidence in the infallibility of his own 
religio-political judgment. He may be able to find moral 

justification for material advantages. 

In any case the ruler cannot be known, for example, as a 
coward in military situations, unjust in administration, 
doctrinally irreligious or scornful of religious ceremonies in a 
religious community, unsympathetic with the masses, with¬ 
out seriously endangering the basis of his authority. And from 
period to period other points of danger are outlined on the 

• See the sage comments of the ancient Greek, Aristotle, at this point. Politics, 
Book V. 
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chart of the particular time and place-reefs and shoals 
which the wise and prudent governors avoid. 

High up among the causes of morbidity In political society, 
as indeed m many other societies, is the failure of the system 
of selection and succession of the responsible governors, 

w et erone few, or many. It is not without deep significance 

that so much of the attention of students of government 
has been devoted to the discovery or defense of some prin- 
cip e of selectivity—age, heredity, special merit, election, by 
many or few or by cooptation, even by lot or magic. 

In a special tension moment a ruler or rulers of eminence 

and capacity may be found, but the choice of their successors 

presents a problem of enormously greater difficulty. The 

comparison of the methods of the state, the church, the army, 

business, labor, and other cultural groups shows that all 

groups are obliged to struggle with this perennial difficulty 

in preserving the continuity of authority. The breakdown 

of the accepted system of selection, or its weak functioning, 

IS the recurring cause of malaise and perhaps destruction 

of the status quo in political power. If the old men display 

senility instead of sagacity, if the hereditary lion produces 

an ass, if the electors choose a fool or a demagogue, if 

the self-selected elite are incompetent and untrustworthy, 

1 the army chieftains produce bravery without might, then 

the way is open to the sickness of the society. Upon the 

technique of the continuity of power within a given system 

lies much of the burden of the maintenance of political 
equilibrium and morale. 

Progress has been made by the isolation in whole or in 
part of public administration from the function and personnel 
of political leadership through some form of merit system; 
ut the direction of the political community continues as a 
problem of the first magnitude in every society. No com¬ 
munity has yet been willing to accept a system in which 
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the choice of leaders was made in accordance with pre¬ 
determined criteria of availability, as Plato suggested in the 
proposed guardians. The intense specialization of knowledge 
and the rise of the expert and advisor tend to limit the field 
of the leader or to delimit his choices to well-considered 
alternatives, yet the basic question of the continuing selec¬ 
tion of the responsible holders of power remains as an 
unsolved problem. 

The determination of the metes and bounds of responsi¬ 
bility of ruler to ruled is likewise one of the power situations 
in which many systems come to grief. The ways and means 
of holding governors to an accounting are many, resting 
upon custom, religion, morality, public law, complex schemes 
of institutionalized responsibility in modern government. 
Rulers concede their trusteeship as fathers, proprietors, 
divine representatives, defenders and protectors, interpreters 
and guides, or other terms employed to indicate the fiduciary 
relation. The formulation of the common understanding 
upon which this relationship rests and the instrumentation 
of its application are basic problems of organization in 
political groups and indeed in other societies as well. 

It is precisely at this point, however, that misunderstand¬ 
ings may arise to cloud the sky and engender storms. Just 
what is the arrangement with the governors, and is the 
ruler’s action within the scope of this understanding? These 
are questions which constantly arise and if not answered 
successfully may set fire to an edifice of power. 

Here authority may well set an unsleeping guard to 
observe the rise of discontent, not merely for the purpose of 
harsh repression, but to observe and deal with the causes of 
the immediate focus of infection.*^ In customs, ideologies, 
institutional contrivance, discontent may spring up and wax 

See Aristotle on the beginnings of change, PolitieSy Book V, 
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strong, unless care is taken to deal effectively with these 
evdences of nonfunctioning of ,he basic principles of ,h 
governmental assoc,ation. In periods of rapid or sudden 
change, ,h,s task becomes all the more urgent and a, the 
same „me difficult, and at this point governing personae 

without insight, intelligence, inventiveness, det^Lnation 

may totter to its fall. The higher wisdom will recognize the’ 

realities it may not like and proceed to the organization of a 

new pattern in which the effective social elements are 

included or enough of them to make a combination strong 
enough to endure. 

But power long cont.nued often suffers from what might be 
ermed hardening of the arteries, and in a crisis shows 
h.gh temper instead of high intelligenee-the frown of the 
authoritarian rather than the smile of the diplomat or the 
poise of the statesman in the true sense of the term 
Or the inept will mistake an attitude of unlimited com¬ 
promise for a balanced pattern of yielding and aggressive¬ 
ness; and abandoning its position prematurely opens the 
way to another form of unbalance from the other side. 

The typical combination, however, is that of pride 
stubbornness, and unintelligence, which utterly misinterprets 
he position of leadership as trustee for the community, and 
falters through misunderstanding to misfortune. At the 

simplest never an easy task, this task of interpreting the 
pneral understanding as to the nature of responsibility in 
Its more complex forms has been the Waterloo of many a 
power system and power personnel. Not only is the alloca¬ 
tion of material advantages a failure, or the reading of the 
signs of Ideology or custom wrong, but the community loses 
faith in the ability of the rulers to play their ruler role at all. 
They decline from the place of maestro to that of amateur, 
and jeers arise where cheers once resounded. 
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The morbidity of power may be sought then in: 

1. Poor social functioning of the given system for groups 

and individuals. 

2. The weakening of civic cohesion. 

3. Weak personnel of the leaders. 

4. Defective techniques of organization and action. 

5. Low morale. 

6. Weakened ideologies and symbolism.“ 

In sick political societies it will be found that the members 
of the family of power are not in accord, in short that the 
power holders are not performing their function of adjust¬ 
ment and balance in the given society. It may be found that 
the process of selecting leaders has not produced types who 
possess the requisite qualities necessary for those who wield 
political authority, or not in sufficient numbers. It will be 
found that the standard techniques of obtaining cohesion 
and allegiance have not been thoroughly employed by those 
who might have utilized them. The old ideologies and 
symbolisms have lost much of their force. And finally it will 
be found that the mass relations, especially in modern 
times, have not been brought into rapport with the general 
scheme of the existing order, its interest combinations, its 
ideologies, its personnel. Outside powers may of course 
upset the political order through the intrusion of other 
elements, powerful enough to crush a system otherwise well 
organized and adjusted. 

What happens in the sickness of political society is then the 
weakening of its functional services, whether from the 
personal ineptitude of the power holders or because of a 
transition to another and widely different type of integration 
which no personal effort could perhaps compass. Great 
racial, religious, economic, cultural movements sweep along, 

“ Compare the English, French, Russian, and German revolutions for impres¬ 
sive illustrations. 
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bringing with them new sets of values, new urges for new 

onentafons and patterns of social prest.ge and preferment. 

Or outside groups bear down with irresistible might, conquer 

the weak, and reintegrate them in another political power 

world, as the Persians engulfed the Grecian power or the 

Huns the Roman political structure. In such instances the 

territoria unit, the political system, and the ruling personnel 
may go down together. 

In many cases, however, the sickness and death of the 
power group arise from the failure to adapt the existing 
order to the social demand for new patterns of power, new 
social functions, new forms of distribution of social esteem 
and recognition. The power holders either do not see or will 
not learn or misjudge the strength of the new elements of 
power, and there ensues corruption and perhaps disintegra- 
tion and death of system and personnel as well. 

A more profound and penetrating study of political forces 

and relations will perhaps show us underneath the surface of 

class and group problems (i) the deeper meaning of the 

relation between individual cravings and satisfactions, in 

the field of what may be called “constitutionalism,” (2) the 

interchange of symbolisms, as an interpretation of experience 

and (3) the invention of mechanisms of association and 

control based upon these fundamental factors in social and 

particularly in political life. A new science and art are on the 

way, which will provide another point of departure for the 

power problem and will supersede or at least supplement in a 

very important way the preceding systems of ideology, 

interests, and organization. This will not be a panacea for 

morbidity and mortality of power, but may indeed lead to 

more mobility than before in the combinations of power 
holders. 

In_ revolutionary movements the diseases and death of 
political power are portrayed at times with astonishing 
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vividness, as in a flash of lightning the actualities of authority 
are illuminated.^^ In transition moments the factors that fall 
and those that stand or stand longest are observable. In 
the tactics of the power groups both within and without, the 
revolutionary and the governmental, may also be seen the 
power points and processes at which attack and defense are 
concentrated. 

The vital elements in the revolutionary moment include 
the material equipment for the use of force; the nuclei of 
organization; means of intercommunication and transporta¬ 
tion; the possession of the elements of public confidence and 
its instrumentation. These strategic points differ from time to 
"ime and place to place. 

The force points in modern times are the army and the 
police and their equipment in stone and steel, assuming for 
the moment that the mechanism will function at all, public 
buildings, intercommunication including railways, telegraph, 
telephone, radio, press, street circulation, and the central 
nerve points in the economic organization, such as electrical 
plants, water, basic food supplies, and materials of production. 

But what determines whether the army, officers and men, 
will fight at the critical moment, or for whom they will 
fight, and likewise the police? What determines whether the 
mass will actually come to grips with force at the last 
moment? Or whether they will flee in headlong panic? 

There is a whole technique of the suppression of revolu¬ 
tions on the one hand and the advancement of them, on the 
other, little described in formal literature. Police head¬ 
quarters and revolutionary centers have more information.^* 
Authoritarians have made elaborate studies of the tactics of 
revolutions both past and present, and of the detailed ways 

Cf. L. Trotzky, History of the Russian Revolution; P. A. Sorokin, Psychology 
of Revolution; L. P. Edwards, Natural History of Revolution. 

See C. Maiaparce, Le Technique du coup d'etat. 
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and means of deal,ng w,th the various devices that may be 
summoned ag.rnst authority. And likewise the prospeeLe 
revoluttonarres have made detailed inquiries into tie opposite 
tacttes, and have devoted themselves to the development of 

new forms of strategte attack in ease of an open clash be- 

1 ■ inner archives of 

several groups contain a mas, of important material bearing 

upon this transition strategy and particularly rich in studies 
of individual cases of success and failure. 


PteciMly what are the most important power centers, both 
material and personal; and how may they be seized and 
deferrded most successfully? This is one of the recurring 
problems of government. What is the importance in such 
snuations of the mass meeting, the demonstration, the press 
the strike, the conference and committee organizaLn! 
What are modes of inhitration into police and army on 
t e one hand, or incipient revolutionists on the other' 

Ihly: ? on 


What are the accepted boundaries of legality? What 
types of resistance may be permitted in a given community ? 

at are the tension psychology and tactics on both sides? 
The tacncs discussed under the head of the poverty of power 
suggest innumerable modes of sabotage so differently shaded 
and so difficult to regulate as to indicate a wide field of 
civil disobedience short of actual overt acts which might 
come under the head of treason. The imprisonment of 
leaders, the suspension of publicity, the intimidation of 
crowds by force; these are powerless against the subtle forms 
of resistance which may be conjured up from the resource¬ 
fulness of social experience. These passive resistants may 
indeed become agents provocateurs, matching those on the 
other side, and they may force the authoritarians into acts 
of violence and atrocity of such a nature as to provide new 
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fuel for the flames of rebellions. Martyrs can with difficulty 
be denied burial, and funerals may become demonstrations 
difficult to suppress without crashing through the solemnity 
of religious ritualism, again opening another flood of emo¬ 
tional resistance. 

Again, power faces the problem of repressing violence 
without such counter violence as will constitute atrocity; 
how to deal with sabotage and provocation without such 
roughness and unfairness as may forfeit the good will of the 
community; how to meet revolutionary propaganda with 
counter propaganda equally colorful and inspiring; how to 
compete in the struggle for preferment in promises of 
security, recognition, euphoria. The common law of these 
struggles and the appropriate tactics vary widely with 
different times and places, and, especially in periods of 
transition, present great opportunities for imagination and 

inventiveness in social techniques. 

At the very crisis of power, its social composition is most 
important and most evident, looking backward at the event 
at any rate. From one point of view and perhaps the most 
dramatic one, it might seem as if some individual deed of 
courage, daring, or some blunder or delay had caused the 
outbreak to flare up into revolution or die down in ashes. 
But a closer view shows that these moments had been 
prepared by a series of events reaching down much more 
deeply into the social soil. It will appear that the power 
techniques, already discussed in preceding chapters, have 
not been observed. The power mechanism has fallen into 
disrepute and inefficiency. Members of the family of power 
have fallen away, in disaffection; churches, races, classes 
perhaps, have weakened one side of the power structure. 
The mechanisms of morale have been neglected, the prin¬ 
ciples of power behavior have been violated in important 
respects. The basic power functionsj its instrumentations, 
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and us «;.n/have all been eaten through, until there ,s only 
aead tree standing. A strong wind throws it down i 

The a,,, instruntent of power is still there 

bu the army personnel may be shot through and thro h 
with disaffection with the same electric currents that r 
sweeping through the community or great sections of i 

If the army IS alien, the citizens dislike it. If ,t is native and 

sympathetic, it cannot escape the influences of the gr p 
from which It sprmgs. What determines now at the critical 
moment whether dread of treason and fear of death cast th 
decisive vote, or indignation, despair, the hope of a victor, 
outcome P Each successful revolutionist has a formula y 
which he determines this, but his conclusions, like th 
observations of the successful leader, may not b the rea 
ones, or may not be of general application if true in the 
particular instanced* Few revolutions come as total surprises 
hey are preceded by long periods of clear indication of 

diffir lr""r ^ T are not 

difficult to read for those skilled in political analysis and 

diagnosis. Conceit rather than the lack of courage on the 

part of authority may shut it off from informatln as to 

what IS actually occurring, but secret conspiracies without 

a broad bas^ in the family of power are not common. David 

knew that Absalom was sitting at the gates and fomenting 

revolunon as well as the Kaiser might have known the morale 

of the German people and the impending military collapse. 

gnorance, stubbornness, reliance upon what seems the 

invincible arm of brute force are the equipment with which 

many power holders make their exit from authority, while 

the more flexible retreat has saved the nominal throne of 

many a ruler otherwise in exile. The moment may come 

“Cf. L. Trotzky, oj th, Russian Rivolusion, at this point. 
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when the ruler will be obliged to choose between actual 
power and nominal prestige, or between peaceful retirement 
and violent overthrow. The power situation and function is 
in itself flexible, adaptable, adjustable; this is indeed one of 
its outstanding characteristics; but the power holders may 
be inflexible, unadaptable, stubborn even and may find them¬ 
selves separated from the basis of their functionalism. But it 
will be found that in many instances this inflexibility of the 
power holder reflects the attitude of a class, of a vested 
interest, which will not bend to the storm, but prefers to 
ride the waves, as it has done before and will do again until 

the last time. 

The insight of power into social situations is often clouded 
by the very atmosphere of authority itself. Power is sur¬ 
rounded by courtiers and flatterers; by those who look for 
favors, perquisites, emoluments, at the hands of the gover¬ 
nors. The aspirants hope to make themselves agreeable by 
saying what pleases the rulers, even if it is not true. They may 
not intend to deceive, but they aim to be acceptable. Thus 

power breeds its own destruction. 

It further follows that the weaker the rulers the more 
susceptible they may be to flattery, to overstatement of 
what they themselves may secretly doubt, if they suspect 
their own incompetence or mediocrity. If overconfident, 
megalomaniac, the recognition of this greatness by others 
only rejoices them the more. The strong may endure criticism 
more readily than the weak; and courtiers are not slow to 
discover this, to the weakening of the weak. 

What has just been said may seem to apply only to 
personal governments as in the case of kings, nobility, 
dictators. But in a sense all governments are personal, and 
flattery and sycophancy may accomplish their work under 
one system as well as under another. A dangerous atmosphere 
envelops all authority, which may befog the vision of those 
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caught within the clouds. Or taking .nnrK 
may act as heroin upon its holders ' 7 

grandeur, ntoods of heLcposin, ;’; "^ 

fall faeall, short of the stark realities 
Revolutionary moods seldom comnass hi, u , . , 
human behavior, but they leave a ^ ^ ^ 

traditions untouched, sometimes wfth^ surviving 

said that in one German PuS eo 

the police because they would not Tnlt" T 

against the lord, ar„ed tfe'elvel and'^aT"" T" 

attack. But they were stopped bv rh li 

demanded a *>««,> “VVe^b ^ ^ toll-gate keeper who 

PJ V\e have no 'Pfeyint^'' “Tk 

:zrr:L'; t 

precedents as bourgeois as to do ^ 

htr/a^r= 

fol" e "po's 'tLr„:.“w::;r'^>r'; 7 - 
i.st 7 ' »' “«'“«<) le',': 

less disposed to assert their own dignity or to challenge the 
position and perquisites of their masters ;,nH w i, ^ " 

.imc th. s„al, class gathered around the"hief ..re s™.:;:: 

rr::. b ,r 7”'™8ht stand cl. 

numh S * I !!* against one of their own 

lently affirmed what wal 

<„|7'’''; !•" '■ PMsiWt to emplov 

...hout dverse comment. The ruler might and did rally to 

c. Bougie, Ejsais sur U rlgim, dts castis. 
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his cause professional soldiers of career, who might be 
depended upon, even against the streams of local sentiment, 
to which indeed they might be largely immune. This employ¬ 
ment of outside mercenaries was indeed the commonplace of 
political life for centuries, and, until very recent times, 
aroused little comment and apparently affected the morale 
of the political community relatively little.” In addition to 
this, it was possible for the head of the state to fall back 
upon the friendly intervention of outside potentates who 
might be persuaded or otherwise induced to come to his 
assistance. Family relationships might be helpful in bringing 
this about, or the common cause of authority based upon 
nobility as against the upstarts without this background. The 
Holy Alliance was an outstanding example of the mobiliza¬ 
tion of “legitimacy” against “revolution,” but only an 
illustration of what had happened many times before upon a 
smaller scale. Racial and economic ties may of course operate 
with much the same strength in other situations. 

The modern electoral mechanism makes it possible to 
gauge roughly the strength of the various political elements 
in a community from period to period, and to analyze them 
by various groups and classes. In this manner both disaffec¬ 
tion and allegiance may be statistically depicted and the 
power group well advised by blue prints of the location and 
type of resistance. It is true that this is not an absolute 
index of what might happen in a power struggle, but it is 
in any event a useful approximation of the political weather 
and is more dependable than any of the earlier indexes. 

The electoral mechanism may indeed act as a preventive 
of violent revolutions of authority, either personal or more 
broadly with reference to an entire system. And it has the 
advantage of drawing into its contests and habituating to 

U R. Michels, "Zur historischen Analyse des Patriotismus,”/^rcAic/Kr5o2ia/aii«- 

enschajt unJ Sozialpolilik, 36; 14-43, 394-449- 
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Its methods those who might prefer the appeal to other 
forms of power E,o„ while odvoc.iog orher L„ elec,ora! 
appeals and while awaiting perhaps the hour of the appe, 
to a™s, they become hahiroated the techniques ol k 
elective system, and may come prefer i, to the less highly 
organised appeal ,o arms in revolutionary manner I, 
or this very reason that leaders of revolutionary movement 
have acmes attempted to draw rheir followers away from 
the political struggles a, the ballot bos. fearing their eiuangle 
men, in the other system. .A, this p„m, the electoral system 
as one form of mass organisation must compete with other 
forms as reHenors of mass opinion and sentiment. But when 
once an opposition force has come into power it is of course 
possible to employ again the mechanism of elections either 
to make an appearance of general support or in fact to 
measure the degree of resistance developing in partic.il.r 

sections 0 the community. Striking esainples of this are 
seen in Italy and m Soviet Russia 

Revohtions are not linrited to the zone of politics but may 
be found m the domam of any other of the members of the 
family o power, m the church, in the labor group, in the 

mdustnal centers. And the principles and situationLare not 

so widely different as would appear, except that brute force 
IS not so readily- applied because of the state monopoly. 
But the same indicia of revolution may be discovered, the 
same rnalaise, the same disaffection of balanced interests 
and values and often the same conceit and stubbornness of 
authority. In the church there are not only rebels individually 
but also rebellions and revolutions on a broad scale. Here 
again the spiritual pains and penalties may prove ineffectual 
types of situations not widely different from those de 
scribed m the case of the political. The types of danger 
zones are not unlike those in government, and the basic 
causes not so widely different, given the variation in purpose 
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and method of the group. In these smaller areas of authority 
indeed the shift in power may be most clearly seen and the 
elements of power discerned. One authority dissolves into 
another in an unending series of small committees, con¬ 
ferences, bureaus, administrations of innumerable types, 
where function, mechanics, technique, personality play much 
the same role as in the more distinctly political jurisdiction. 
If we press the question what causes the overthrow of A or B 
or C in any club or society, we may find the elements of 
transition in factors not unlike those observed in the case of 
kings and potentates—lack of touch with the social niveau, 
its personalities and values, defective mechanism of adjust¬ 
ment, indolence, conceit, and stubbornness at the end. The 
cloak of prestige no longer covers the poverty of the wearer, 
and the rival aspirants acquire courage to attack, and 
perhaps to overthrow. 

The morbidity and mortality of power illustrate the 
reversal of the situations in which power is born. Disintegra¬ 
tion takes the place of integration; adaptation to changing 
conditions and interests is resisted; social function is mis¬ 
interpreted and misjudged. The orientation which included 
interest groups, individual differentials, ideologies, symbols 
weakens as the selective process no longer produces leaders 
with adequate insight, inventiveness, adaptiveness. Order, 
justice, morale arising from satisfaction with “results” 
broadly construed, no longer adorn the record of the rulers. 

Out of all this, the state itself may disappear from the 
family of nations; or the special political system may be 
overthrown; or the particular rulers may be replaced by 
others. The world is full of the graves of independent 
principalities and powers whose "little brief authority” 
came to a close in some tragic moment of collapse of the 
power system. Politics cannot guarantee immortality to any 
political system or set of rulers. Wisdom, however, may 
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balance and adjustment. KnowLge"lft' 
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Qhapter X 

THE EMERGING TRENDS OF AUTHORITY 

What are the emerging trends of political authority in these 
later days ? What are the inner tendencies observable in the 
whirl of contemporary social phenomena? Some of these 
trends have already been anticipated in the discussion that 
has gone before, but will be drawn again into the summary 
of the power situation as it is developing in our own times. 

We may approach this problem by examining; 

I. The underlying factors in the social situation and 

their trends in relation to power complexes. 

II. The social composition of power. 

III. The common underlying problems. 

IV. The ideological trends regarding authoritarianism. 

V. The new instrumentation of the power process. 

And we may then undertake to appraise the total influence 
of these various factors on the emergence of power patterns, in 
so far as this is susceptible of determination by the relatively 
imperfect instruments we possess. May I suggest again that 
this is not a final analysis of power but an attempt to state 
what has been found out about power down to this time—a 
free play of reflection on the data at hand. 

I. Underlying Factors Affecting Social Action and Process 

First of all, there are no recent indications of basic altera¬ 
tion of the biological inheritance of mankind in the near 
future. The growth of eugenics might ultimately lead to 
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a.y s„b..„.i.l change i„ ,he i„™edia,e fn.:.” " 

nature, as m urban centers and mM ' 

the .*ole ,he great physical environ^enolTcl'rs 1“',^ 

In social heritage, however, and i„ p„„„,i„„ , 

knowledge ol the processes of nature, there have been and 

contmue to be revolutionary changes which have a SiZ 

hear,ng upon ,he org.n.zation of power situations. And 

all of these e ements the following nray be viewed as o 

greatest s.gmfic.nce, science, indostrialization, urban zf 
tion, leisure time, education. roaniza- 

The key to the emerging world is found in science and its 
many by products, the rise of intelligence as a factor i„ 

g eat facts in human existence. The ultimate implications 
of this for power patterns have not been clearly observed 

Upon the advance guard of 

th=ncwgcnerat,on. In reality the change about to he wrough 
.n hu„,a„ relations is far nrore fundamental than has eve! 
occurred even ,n the most deep-reaching revolutions of the 
most sanguinary nature in historic times. Control passes from 
the realm of tradition and force to the realm of constructive 
intelligence. This is the greatest of all the emerging trends in 
the organization of authority. 

The scientific attitude itself is the most revolutionary of 

human forces, for it respects neither law nor morality It 

involves the substitution for the older traditions of the 

modern types of adjustment to changing conditions, an 
ooen-eyed rather than a blind adaptation. 
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The most striking emerging factor is that of invention, 
most conspicuous in the field of mechanical contrivance, but 
also, although less impressive thus far, in the field of social 
relations. Invention, mechanical and social, materially 
modifies the conditions of social living, and thereby precipi¬ 
tates power problems of the greatest perplexity in the 

modern period. 

The growth of communication and transportation alone 
has overturned the boundary lines of authority, geographi¬ 
cally, and has in effect set up a new world. The aeroplane has 
broken down the old lines of states at many points, and 
destroyed the traditional military defense in many states. 
The units of organization have been upset. We may ask, 
what would a map of the world show if it were reconstructed 
by some bold hand, endeavoring to reorganize the social and 
economic realities of our time within new political boundary 
lines ? Or what would the map of almost any of the individual 
nations be if its organization were shaped in accord with the 

social facts of the present time?^ 

Modern technology and social techniques have overturned 
many of the ways of life. Famine has been driven back in 
civilized states, pestilence has been beaten into retreat, 
production has advanced to a point where an “economy of 
plenty** might be set up. Industrialization has thrust 
agriculture into the background in great sections of the race, 
while urbanization has transformed the conditions of living 
for millions of mankind; and with urban-industrialism there 
came new problems of security, equilibrium, leadership. 

To these facts, catastrophic from the older point of view, 
the modern world of power remains largely unadjusted, 
employing many of the attitudes and artifices of periods 
that have passed forever, and celebrating the glories of the 

old world as it was. 

> See Recent Social Trends for analysis of these developments in the United States. 
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In addition to these fari-nrc fk 
consideration, for the purposes of 

power trend is carrying us. the major fact of th^"’’'' 

new leisure of mankind and the new p ) ■ r 

for these will construct a new world Go 

power. Eduction and leisorr' f'"'r'™"'"f 

fornts of nrass appeal and contra]: uX, Jd; X 

when once the new opltun " 

adapted and adjusted ? 

And what bearing have these sit-,.on; 

of emerging authority as compared with ?world' 
most men were uneducated dn * ■ ^ ^h\ch 

traditional, haunted by magic an^' P^'^rochial, 

fear of pestilence and famfoef '>>' 

These mighty changes, unparalleled both in scone and in 
speed, have profound and far-reaching effects u^on , 
whole structure and process of power The foZl n' 
church, the industrial organization rh p T 
P*,ca, at, ,rude, structure! process, Ind he^l^ 1 e' f™;:' 

II. Social Composition of Power 

form “T”'”" P™" 'laanges its 

L“,!L ThT 1 “P"« of I’uman 

teled „ I u has 

break up m more recent times, with the rise of 

SLm h ^he power 

problem has become externally one of far greater intricacy 

been Pluralism of the middle ages may have 

been more complex than the modern situatL. but the 
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pattern of that day has long been forgotten in the power 

manipulations with which we are familiar. 

The great main lines of conflict in our day are manifold: 

between economic “classes”; between “races”; between 
“nations”; between church and state; and between all four 
of them. The problem of establishing jural and political 
relations becomes increasingly difficult, and the development 
of the general understandings upon which government rests 


hard to set up or to maintain. 

Obviously a party or parliamentary system is difficult to 

operate if there is too wide a disagreement on the funda¬ 
mental rules under which the game is played, if the parlia¬ 
mentary system is sabotaged or revolution begun. Under 
such conditions new forms of the power pattern will begin 
to emerge and new institutionalizations will appear. Just 
as on a larger scale the clash of competing nationalities, not 
willing to cooperate in the construction of a jural order, 
creates types of association of a new form and fosters the 
growth of new power patterns quite diflterent from the 
earlier organization of authority. They make possible 
the construction of “bastard” forms of interrelationships 
such as those encouraged in international law and relations, 
and the larger and more flexible forms of association such as 


the British Commonwealth. 

The clash between the competing behavior systems repre¬ 
sented by the religious and the political is less severe than 
in some earlier periods. In recent years the renascence of a 
social policy in the church and of the stimulation of social 
activities under the auspices of the ecclesiastical unit with 
the entrance of the church into the field of party politics, 
has enriched the variety of combinations and orientations. 
In the background, but not far behind, are the conflicts 
of the competing “race” cultures, which divide the allegiance 
of the members of the human family and which may stake 
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their claims upon the necessity of political independence 

or some wide range of autonomy. The possible com bin a tin 
of chief importance are: i^manons 

. 50 plus 

.. plus 

.Western and Oriental 

.3 (or in Marxist theory only a) 

w,s expressed m these terms, or four maps, and endeavor to 
snpertmpose one upon another. This might seem like 
tmposstble task, but it is precisely this which the pLe^ 
groups ,n the world are undertaking to bring abourS 
more accurately, each group seeks to develop its superior 
pattern prtonty all the others. And this not onlyVZ 
the world potnt of v.ew, which may or may not be held in 
all groups, b„, from the point of vie. of . special locality 
m whtch the power combination i, especially strong and 

JlaSr'""" ■>' 

In and through these shifting systems the power competi. 
t rs weave their way, organizing and magnetizing as they go 
The outworn political and economic formula and sysfeS 

of Idea systems, as dear to the heart of the conservative a" 

Md the other backward; and each performs its function as a 

frame of reference for a set of interests, ideas, and attitudes 

which are loosely thrown together around them. The whole 

process is in a sense a gigantic competition of advertising 

and organization, ,n which communists, capitalists. Catholics 

d Protestants, Americans, Japanese, British, Germans, 
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The infallibility of the church, the Marxian dialectic and 
its assertion of “scientific" unassailability, the Nordic 
supremacy based on claims of superiority, the superior 
productivity of capitalistic enterprise, the divinity of na¬ 
tionalism, the dreams of world order; these are among the 
more common slogans of the combat to which millions of 
human beings are committed and to which they are ready 
to devote their energies to the extreme limit of sacrificial 
enthusiasm. 

It is not my purpose to indicate which of these forms is 
developing the greatest strength, but to show that it is out 
of such changing material as this that the future power 
patterns are emerging, and to demonstrate the strong pos¬ 
sibility of the emergence of entirely different forms of in¬ 
stitutions and attitudes in the not distant future. The power 
hunters most likely to impose their plans upon masses of 
persons may well reckon with the pluralism of life and the 
sharp conflicts which now divide the race, and adjust 
their power systems accordingly in such a manner as to 
comprehend the largest possible terms of satisfaction. It is 
always possible that some one of these competitors may 
impose its features on the whole world, but it is also possible 
that the new patterns may be such as take cognizance of 
variety in unity. 

From the geographical point of view, centralism and 
pluralism carry on a battle upon many fronts. The economic 
and the scientific tendencies of the time press forward toward 
a form of unity in which the wastes of duplication are elimi¬ 
nated and higher coordination of action is obtained. At this 
point these elements coincide with the unity of a mono¬ 
theistic religion of universal application, and with the aspira¬ 
tions of the proletarian group toward world-wide organiza¬ 
tion of the workers. Against these tendencies are localisms 
with deep roots tapping the traditions of communities, 
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1. The problem of adequate production of commodities 
and utilities such as food, shelter, clothing, and standard 
social services. 

2. The problem of the interchange and intervaluation of 
human services. 

3. The problem of morale. 

4. The problem of central control in the given unit in the 
midst of changing situations. 

5. The problem of the check upon control. In what manner 
shall those who are entrusted with the authority of decision 
and execution be held to an accountability by those in whose 
name they function? 

6. The problem of the expert, the broker, the consumer. 

These basic questions are asked in each of the power forms 

and systems, whether economic, political, racial, religious, 
or other cultural form. In moments when the rancor of 
partisanship is laid aside the striking similarity of these 
fundamental problems is clearly evident to those who are 
not blinded by the dust and excitement of the struggle in 
which they are engaged. 

I. The problem of adequate commodity production runs 
through all of the power systems, whether of one economic 
complexion or another, or of one nationalistic group or 
another. Germany, the United States, Russia, are interested 
in large-scale, quantity production, while France employs 
another system and Italy and England another. When 
the experts of these various units come together they speak 
much the same technical language with variations of dialect. 
Furthermore, the experts are interchangeable to a great 
extent. Communists employ capitalist and nationalistic 
experts, and capitalists observe with interest the technical 
experimentation in communistic situations. Each studies 
not merely the mechanical organization of the other, but 
also the human organization for purposes of efficient produc- 
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party, government, combinations of these, as they may be 
developed? No system in the whole family of power offers 
any complete formula for the solution of this recurring 
problem, although in specificity those of the church and 
the communist are the simplest. 

When the experts and power holders come together, they 
are able to discuss these basic questions with far greater 
objectivity than in the case of their respective ideologies 
and their power pattern, nationally or otherwise. When 
the interchange of services as between national groups 
arises the ease of intercourse breaks down and other con¬ 
siderations interpose their disturbing influence. Basically, 
this is an old-time economic problem, waiving for the 
moment the establishment of a general principle of distribu¬ 
tion, a ground line, as it were, from which calculations may 
be projected. 

3. A third principle is that of morale, which is a grand 
concern of all systems, and a question of equal moment in 
great capitals and smaller centers of either economic, reli¬ 
gious, or political power. How shall the indispensable degree 
of good will and good feeling be obtained and secured? 
On this point again it is possible to set up a form of objec¬ 
tivity, which may enable the various power holders to match 
experiences with some degree of comparability. Good 
will is a problem in all political systems, in all economic 
systems, in all religious systems. The morale experts can 
understand a common language, and they may develop like 
lines of action even through the most diverse systems. 
Mussolini and Stalin might interchange their problems with 
some degree of mutual advantage; and Stalin might compare 
notes with the head of the United States Steel corporation 
or the steel industrialists in the Ruhr. 

Neither commodity production nor interchange of services 
can proceed without the lubricating influence of this impor- 
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in France, in England as well as in the United States. The 
precise form in which the problem is put is not quite the 
same, but the basic relations might well be studied in any 
other system. In Soviet Russia it may take the form of a 
query as to the relative position of the party, the soviets, 
the trades unions, the centralism of the bureaucracy, and the 
mass feeling of the proletariat. In Italy the problem may be 
that of the interrelations of the syndicates, the party, and 
the government, and, remotely, the electorate. In Germany 
the question may be that of the balance between the eco¬ 
nomic, the religious, and the political elements in the con¬ 
struction of a political and economic order. 

But in all cases there is the problem of political centralism 
and of the relation between political and economic or other 
control systems. These are technical problems on which the 
judgment of experts may to some extent be regarded as 
interchangeable, modified of course with reference to the 
situations in the several communities. But through 
all runs the like question as to the organization, scope and 
methods of the central control system, for the moment 
viewed from the angle of authority. 

5. And closely allied with this aspect of organization is 
the problem of control over control. In what manner shall 
the control be held responsible to those in whose interest 
it is presumably and avowedly exercised? What is the 
system of representation, virtual or vicarious? What are 
the explicit or implicit terms and conditions upon which 
power is held? How far are these institutionalized and in 
what manner, and with what degree of direct and indirect 
mass control over the nominal control? Dictatorships do 
not solve control problems. They may simplify them for the 
moment, but for longer than that they constitute an over¬ 
simplification which does not function. There springs up 
within the dictatorial system itself a new hierarchy of 
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for irresponsibility, is as important as central control. The 
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* Cf. Lieut. Mayer, La Psychology du commandement. 
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free hand within certain limits is just as essential to a 
successful system, as is central control and unquestioned 
command in a crisis moment, and general control at all 
times. 

And whether we look at the Catholic church, or the 
United States Steel corporation, or the administration of 
Germany, or the operation of the Soviet Union, or the group 
over which Mussolini presides, the same underlying situa¬ 
tion will be observed and the same inevitable problem will 
quietly emerge—from the opposite corner of authority, 
perhaps, but still peeping out. 

Selection and succession of control personnel is a common 
problem of various power systems, economic, political, 
religious, cultural. Alike they face the perennial question 
as to how their directing personnel shall be selected, and how 
continuity shall be preserved in their directors. London, 
Berlin, Moscow, Rome, and Washington must each develop a 
general understanding as to procedure at this point, and 
struggle with the difficulties of successful operation of their 
system. Indeed this is just as true of the nonpolitical units 
within or overlapping state lines as of the political group. 
In the choice of political leaders who are publicly acclaimed 
as policy determiners, there is the greatest difficulty in 
agreement among the representatives of the several power 
systems of the world. But in the somewhat narrower field of 
public administration, the various power holders are more 
easily able to understand each other, and to discuss the 
differential advantages of the competing plans which from 
time to time are tried out in different groups. 

6 . Another basic power problem running through various 
systems is that of the balance between the three groups which 
may be characterized as the expert or technician, the ruler, 
and the consumer-producer. In all large group plans the 
relative position of these factors is of great importance, and 
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of grave deliberation in all power systems. The streams of 
mass influence and the special qualities of leadership are 
perhaps more difficult to understand from the outside, but 
the inner problem is not unlike underneath the surface of 
race, religion, and economic class, regardless of the superficial 
differences. 

It is in the light of these basic common problems of modern 
power systems that the emerging trends of authority may 
well be observed, and it is possible through the more 
detached observation of the leading tendencies a clearer 
view of the inner meaning of the authority patterns may 
be acquired. 

From the scientific point of view, the scrutiny of the power 
complex must not be disturbed by the emotional deflection 
of class, race, nationalistic, religious elements in the situa¬ 
tion, for these may only obscure the inner workings of the 
power relationship and elements in their naked clearness 
without reference to the specific ideological factors in the 
struggles or movements of special forms of groupings. To 
those who are concerned with the penetration of the problem 
of power development and organization, these basic ques¬ 
tions which run through all of the competing power systems 
are subjects of technical study, which the technicians of all 
groups may discuss and upon which they may interchange 
experiences and skills, at many important points. 

Further, the examination of what goes on in the inner 
circle of the common power problem is of importance, for it 
may aid in the formation of attitudes and the cultivation 
of skills necessary for the elaboration of new types of organ¬ 
ization. This might be accomplished by stressing the essential 
forms and limits within which the power organization may be 
adapted to the needs of mankind, assuming the determina¬ 
tion of the end goals or purposes, the specific values, it is 
desired to make effective in life. 
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Whether these power centers are nationalistic or world¬ 
wide, whether they are capitalistic or communistic, whether 
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they are religious or secular, whether they are Nordic or 
otherwise racially; such questions will loom large in the 
near future of the power struggle, and rationalizations and 
techniques will be employed for the advancement of the 
respective power efforts, 

IV. Ideological Trends Regarding Authoritarianism 

The modern patterns of power theory are not so firmly set 
as those of a century ago, when the nation-state had just 
emerged from the long struggle with feudalism, and when 
democracy brought a wave of enthusiasm and morale into 
the nation. Just at that time it was difficult to find a vantage 
point from which to defy the power group, or to organize 
other and competing political patterns. 

But more recently the authenticity of authority has been 
challenged by fundamental changes in the general attitude 
toward authority itself and of obligation or duty toward it. 

Among these basic influences are:"* 

1. The doctrine of the economic interpretation of history. 

2. The struggle between legalism and violence. 

3. Pluralism and pragmatism. 

4. Attacks upon religious authority. 

5. The rise of internationalism. 

It is unnecessary for this purpose to do more than indicate 
the relation of these doctrines to the central problem of 
authority in the political domain, and to show how deeply 
they are concerned with the underlying position of the power 
groups. 

1. The economic determination of history asserting 
dogmatically that all forms of ideology are fundamentally 
reflections of the productive process, or of basic economic 

* See Merriam and Barnes, op. cit.^ my Chap. I; Otto Spahn, Drr tra/irtf .J/jo/; 
Heinz 0. Ziegler, Die modern Nation, and also Aiitoritarer oder totaler Staat; Carl 
Schmitt, Der Begriff des Politischen. 
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centuries witnessed a struggle between the Macht Staat and 
the Recht Staat in which the Legal State emerged triumphant. 
The principle of legal responsibility of governors was affirmed 
and widely established; still more widely in the nineteenth 
century. But another situation arose in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries m which the value of the legal order was 

challenged. 

The earlier forms of attack upon legality took the shape of 
theoretical anarchism, which denied in toto the validity of 
legality in any form. Legality is morally illegal, it was 
asserted, and the solution of the problem the abolition of all 
legality, the elimination of the entire system of government. 
Authenticity of social control may be established only when 
coercive government ceases to exist. These doctrines vari¬ 
ously stated had a vogue for a hundred years, but have 
tended to disappear in more recent times, although not 
without important survivals and restatements.® The sharp¬ 
ness of the economic struggle drew over many of the anarchists 
or rebel types, and they were absorbed in the proletarian 
movement. New types of anarchism may emerge out of the 
regimentation of life, but thus far the neoanarchism has not 

vet come over the horizon. 

But while anarchism, as represented by Proudhon and 
Bakunin, was unable to make headway against socialism as 
represented by Marx and his followers, the early anarchist 
influence was reflected in the doctrines of the inevitability 
of social revolution and of violence as a necessary con¬ 
comitant. The doctrine of the necessity of revolution as 
developed by the left-wing Marxians was directed at the 
authoritarian systems of the time, and in theory at least 
against all systems of political authority of any description 
whatever, whether capitalistic or proletarian; and at this 

‘ Emma Goldman, Limni My UJt, is a good example. 
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Additional aid was given by the systematic development 
of the theory of violence as an instrument in social reorgan¬ 
ization, and of the morality of violence in class struggles. 
The most striking formulation of this doctrine was that of 
the Kench engineer, Sorel, whose ReJfea:o»s on the Ethics of 
10 ence organized the protest doctrines in a systematic 
defense of antiauthontarianism through coercion, and pro- 
claimed the legitimacy of illegality, even its ethical quality, 
n a sense this was merely a revival of the older natural 
philosophy of the right of revolution which had been a 
commonplace of political theory for some three hundred 
years. But with this difference. Whereas the older doctrine 
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had developed the justification, political and ethical, of 
revolution when necessary and expedient, the new doctrine 
developed the theory of the necessity and inevitability of 
revolution and of accompanying violence, omitting the 
possibility of important change through any other channel 
or instrumentality. 

These doctrines have been developed in still more recent 
times through the glorification of force in the theory and 
practice of the fascist group, German and Italian.*^ Here 
violence becomes a joy in itself, an ultimate expression of 
the virility and expansiveness of life, a challenge to weakness 
and futility, a protest against words without “deeds,” 
almost a Di) 7 g an Sic/i. Legalism, slightly paraphrasing 
Nietzsche, becomes decadence, and should not stand in the 
wav of the many purposes of “red-blooded man,” using 
now the American terminology for the moment. Great 
movements, it is held, are not brought about except by great 
and violent deeds; by bloodshed, suffering, and the loss of 
life; for out of these evidences of devotion are constructed 
the great works of social and political organization. 

Here again, however, we find not a permanent doctrine 
but a phase of a revolutionary movement; for after the new 
regime is set up, resistance will be crushed out with ruthless 
determination, and without consideration of libertarian 
protests. In the developed form of the new authority, the 
right of revolution will not exist, for the new order is legiti¬ 
mate as against the illegitimacy of capitalism. It is now the 
proletarian type, or fascist type, the final form of organiza¬ 
tion, and there can be neither a right nor a duty to oppose 
it by violence or otherwise. This idea is fully developed in 
the organization of the Soviet Union, Italy, and Germany, 
which came into existence by violence but against which 
further violence is inadmissible. The monopoly of legality 

’ See writings of Spahn, Mussolini, Hitler, and others in the same vein. 
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power group, except as far as it may be able to justify itself 
in specific situations. 

4. The principle of authority in religion received a severe 
blow in the Reformation period when the revolt against the 
mother church shattered its prestige and split its power into 
fragments. But still more disastrous was the later weakening 
of religious authority through its conflict with science, which 
questioned the validity of many of religion’s assertions and 
which reached out to substitute a world of law for a world 
of arbitrary will, of scientific analysis and reconstruction for 
a world of miracles." The sense of duty, of obligation, of 
authority in social affairs was materially weakened by the 
crumbling of religious sanctions, not merely in government, 
but in all the ways of social behavior^ The older supports of 
morality were threatened in the flood of scientific doubt and 
criticism, and with difficulty were able to maintain them¬ 
selves. Not only was this true, but morality in the sense of 
the mores of the time was rendered uncertain of perception 
and recognition by reason of the swiftly changing ways of 
life and the lack of time for the maturation of new codes and 
standards of business behavior, sex behavior, social obliga¬ 
tion at very many points. 

Thus the validity of the religious pattern of authority 
was seriously weakened, and, notwithstanding vigorous 
efforts toward readaptation to modern social conditions, 
has not yet been able to regain its former position in the 
lives of men. In one great country religion has been officially 
condemned, and in others has suffered heavy loss in prestige. 
Many of the earlier functions of religion have been taken 
over by the school, the state, the medical profession, the 
technical social workers, while new forms of holy zeal have 
clustered around group movements other than those devel¬ 
oped under the auspices of the ecclesiastical institutionalism. 

" Jacques Maritain, Some Reflections on Culture and Liberty. 
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5 . The basis of local political power patterns is f 
.rouble by the rite of larger units of eco„„„ir 
order, which seriously occupy the interest snrl ' 
quarters the affection of mankind It is t v 

ancient sovereign was net til rde rdr o^f 
outside attack and combination of enemies and r 

destruction. But in the main there were tvoes f ' 7" ° 

made possible by the primitive nature of intercommunication 
and by the economic independency of the time. The modern 
authority is no longer able to dwell apart, or ,o 11.7™ 

economic self-sufficiency, however strenuous the efc. L 
be to build up the autonomous political community ThI 
mnd IS toward the larger unit, and toward the forLtion 
of patterns of international order and of power o 
m deled after the historic forms. While for the momcn th 
enthusiasm of nationalism seems to be invincible, slow , 
growing forms of world order are gradually de e2 
utsid. the state another center of interest. This may ™ 
be a competing center but complementary! yet in any ca« 
one that must be reckoned with in the formation of new 
power types and new styles in authority. 

These tendencies are reenforced by two movements the 
re jous aspiration and organization directed toward the 

goal of universal church, and the proletarian m.., 

directed toward the organization of a world-wide prole^r^n 
order, as well as by some of the international tendencies of 
bu.ness and finance. And the outcome is the opening out 

formr ""d authoritarian 

V. New Instrumentation oj Power Process 

The emerging trends of power may be considered in rela¬ 
tion to the new instrumentation of authority in recent 
times and the apparent possibilities of the future. The 
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usual forms of instrumentation are well known. Wealth 

force, patronage, honors; these have been the stock in trade 

of rulers from time immemorial. The techniques of prestige, 

empressemenl, conference, adjudication, administration, of 

talk, humor, tact, rewards and punishments of appropriate 

types, of fear, tradition, routine; these and others, without 

attempting to catalogue them all at this point, have been 

among the chief historical devices for the instrumentation of 
power. 

The following from the Hindu manual of power shows 
how far back these devices date. The work of spies and 
“sowing the seeds of dissension” are topics to which special 
attention is devoted as a part of the operation of statecraft. 
These intrigues 

. . . should characterize the enemy as an ordinary donkey towards 
skillful persons; as the branch of lakucha (Artocarpus Lacucha) broken 
to the officers of his army; as a goat on the shore to anxious persons; as 
a down-pour of lightnings to those who are treated with contempt; as a 
reed, a barren tree, or an iron ball, or as false clouds to those who are dis¬ 
appointed; as the ornaments of an ugly woman to those who are disap¬ 
pointed in spite ot their worshipful service; as a tiger s skin, or as a trap 
of death to his favorites; and as eating a piece of the wood of pilu (Careya- 
Arborea), or as churning the milk of a she-camel or a she-donkey (for 
butter) to those who are rendering him valuable help. 

New implements of power now begin to emerge; among 
these (as already discussed) are: (i) skills in mass organiza¬ 
tion, (2) the use of symbolism, (3) the growth of new types 
of social controls through the developing science of human 
behavior; through education, preventive medicine, mental 
hygiene, medical treatment, social work, guidance of leisure 
time, eugenics, semicustodial care and like methods far 

reaching in their implications for the social and political 
order. 

I am not attempting to discuss at this time the methods of the organization 
or institutionalization of power as outlined in constitutions, customs, laws, decisions. 
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As compared with the older 

wealth fear, custom, superhuman sanction plavellt hTgra 
part, the new world, politically speakino r i ‘‘"'Se a 

diftren, form of p„.,r possib,,,,,.. Tho emeigme 

:x 1 rr:r' 

of the traditional form. ' 

incredible as this may appear for th ^ somewhat, 

( . ^ appear for the moment, when these 

factors seem secure in their dominance 

J,tr::t:se^rw";*r: :f„: •-> 

r--''-7r --"ridm'iri;-!; 

'"ly inquirers are. He woold fi ,d 
mpor..., ,0 krrow much abou, ,he earremes represent b 
the recent developments In social groupings on rte UJ 

and the mdtvrdu.l personalit, on the other. More obvio st 

th n ever before, power is held by those who understand thi 

action of masses of persons and the inner secrets of the 

human personality, whether knowing these data scientifically 

or artistically Probably there is not a formally developed 

department of crowd psychology and another of hum^an 

persona ity in the organization of the leader, but there ££ 

informal specialization in these directions. There must be 

he power pattern is to prevail, not only against the 

malcontents and rebels within the political system but 

within the other members of the family of power, ready to 

snatch authority from the hands of an inattentive political 
power group. ^ 

thrll' rh individual obtains 

through the crowd expression, or in his relations to rulers.? 
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And how are these manifestations most adequately organ¬ 
ized for this purpose? Military art has studied armies for 
many generations, although it may well be questioned how 
scientifically in the light of modern knowledge, but the 
other governmental mass movements have not been so care¬ 
fully scrutinized. Attention has been given to the organiza¬ 
tion of public administration as a special branch of govern- 
mentalism, but not to the whole situation. 

In recent times there have been striking examples of the 
overthrow of established power systems through the use of 
the new techniques by Mussolini and Hitler. In each case 
the decisive role was played by the keener understanding of 
the mass psychology with which they were dealing and of the 
inner purposes of the human personalities making up the 
masses. This may well prove true in other coming changes 
of other power systems in the future. In any case the under¬ 
standing of the basis of these situations as well as the 
accompanying techniques is necessary whether for purposes 
of attack or defense, and will be part of the equipment of 

the power holders, or the aspirants—a section in the “mirrors 
of princes.” 

The later branches of the power holder’s technique of 
greatest importance in the present, although perhaps existing 
under other names in earlier times, are as follows: civic 
education; propaganda; organization; morale. 

Civic education involves the shaping of the oncoming 
generation and the determination of its attitudes. True, 
attitudes will be formed from material other than that 
developed in the formal educational system, but much will 
be determined there; and it is one of the power centers in a 
political system. Soviets produce communists; fascists pro¬ 
duce fascists; and democrats produce democrats. 

In a sense the power that once was in religion or in the 
army passes into or is rivaled by the school. Universal 
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education instead of special, compulsory education 
over a long series of weeks instead of a short trlh r " 

-these produce conditions widely dTre ' ? 

obtaining in earlier periods and they now are do T I 
to the centers of authority. In earlier t' ^ 

might be satisfied to have schools of the ^ '‘“thority 

producing attitudes upon political and ^ ' 

But this is a heady drink and , , 

power holder. The indoctrination m^y be so'^rrtTfi''^T 
wooden that in a changing world J i t'^^ial and 

Wha, U been „ay beZd 

Tha „„,y 3,fe,y lie i„ . 1^,1 ebut:™ 

..de range of adjns.abili.y as time wen, 

encounter opposition from other member^ of^'h^rT'c 

power. Chief among them historical!y el'ln 1 : 7 : 

ater comer the spirit of science itself with „! i„*pe d ce 
of the professional group of teachers, resisting in e.ch e " 

the inrposmon o . propaganda program by a power groul 
Edncatton rs perhaps better adapted to , demoeratie rfZ 
than to one of more limited range, for in a popular syLm 
the attitudes developed may be those friendly to associated 
hfe, rather than in terms of a class or an idol. But it may be 
md has been applied to the gloriScation of a class or turned 

rnttsr' ^ 

Another element in the modern repertoire of power is that 
of propaganda, to which allusion has already been made in 
the consideration of power situations. The power system 

.=..,d ...wi a,.. a... "" 
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concerns itself with the manufacture and marketing of 
symbols of various sorts through which the community may 
be induced to collective action. The modern power holder 
must be as much concerned with his symbols as with his 
sword, with his propaganda as w-lth his battalions. His 
army will not fight if the enemy propaganda or the rival 
propaganda undermines their will to battle; and he must 
therefore contend with the unseen enemy. 

Not only does the power holder deal with schools and 
propaganda, but he is concerned with organization on a 
large and unceasing scale. His political authority will be 
manufactured in a great factory where organization and 
specialization are the order of the day. It will not matter 
how good a swordsman he may be, or how fierce his mou- 
stachios. It he is not an organizer, he may lose to one who is. 
It is not merely the fighting spirit that prevails in these days 
of mass handling of men and materials, but facility in the 
manipulation of thousands of men and tons of material, 
finding the place and the time for them, in peace as in war. 
If he is not watchful, the political power holder will discover 
that the church or the labor union has surpassed him in the 
toughness of organization and facility in propaganda; and 
have stolen away his scepter while he slept, so to speak. 
The church has long been organized on a great scale, and 
the new groups of toil are fast developing their own special 
forms of organization. 

Finally the power holder must be able to deal with the 
subtle quality of a community known as morale. An attitude 
may sweep through a group, bringing in a tide of good will 
and enthusiasm for the organization, or a cold breath of 
discontent and malaise. How shall this be produced, pre- 

**The Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Pressure Group and 
Propaganda has compiled a bibliography of several thousand titles on this subject, 
soon to be published. 
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vented, or controlled - Thie is a problem of first magnitnde 

en kno.r, for a lorrg ,„„e. b,„ „„ ,he 

lo , Tb ■*'“8'’ »«» ■I'e lees 

mpo tant. The power group keeps its ear attuned to 

brn “g”""* “ “ Pv'vent the rise of 

tbe^dreaded sttuattons of i„ wi„ which are so disastrous 

More importao. than the celebrated question raised by the 
Florenttne, ,s ,t better to be feared than to be loved, ,s the 

“ "'"“I' "'«ne important than 

rh /' 1°^'^’' “ “ '’■'PP"" "’‘iy include 

he fear, the hate, and other interests or emotions applicable 
to the situation. ^ 

From time immemorial the question has been raised as to 
whether the influence of gold or that of the army is more 
useful for the holder of political power. Will the gold buy the 

the gold. Many interesting illustrations of the respective 

values of these factors might be given, and much ingenious 

d scussion of the question is possible. In modern times the 

situation has materially changed, since the armies are now 

largely nationalistic, mass armies, not so easily purchased as 

were the older mercenary soldiers of fortune; and gold is a 

short way of saying an elaborate industrio-political system 
with wide ramifications into psychology. 

Gold and armies are only claims to service, but there is no 
certainty that the claims will be honored when presented, 
unless the industrial and civic situations are favorable; and 
whether one can buy the other or take the other is always 

somewhat problematical. The title to the property or the 

value of the money claim may wither; and on the other 

hand the army may decide not to fight, or even worse, to 
nght on the other side. 
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Under modern conditions, the morale necessary for the 
successful army and the morale necessary for the operating 
industrial system are likely to spring from much the same 
basis. Any considerable number of soldiers and any consider¬ 
able number of workers will come from the same ultimate 
mass of the population, upon whose good will both must in 
the long run rely. The power hungry, therefore, who reach 
the mass will be able to mobilize both gold and arms by the 
same logic. As between independent states, however, this 
might not be true, for one state might have wealth and the 
other numbers in differing degrees. Morale, in short, is the 
key to much of modern power, more significant than either 
property or armies. 

In one way the concept of morale seems a vague and 
indefinite one, yet the results are immediate and directly 
perceptible whether in output or in terms of votes, taxes, 
or military volunteers. **Bread and circuses” was the old 
saying, but in modern times the situation is more complicated, 
though perhaps the general statement in its figurative sense 
is still substantially true, or at any rate on certain levels and 
in certain periods. Wars are won and lost through good and 
poor morale; laws are enforceable or not and public plans 
are accepted as the morale of the community in relation to 
the government is high or low. 

Organizing power and showmanship are the devices most 
commonly observed, but deeper down are the more scientific 
devices in what may be called “constitutionalism,”^^ the 
knowledge of the physical-psychological basis of the person¬ 
ality, and on the other hand the knowledge of symbolism in 
its relation to individuals and masses. In this instrumenta¬ 
tion civic education plays a larger and larger role, and 
research and technical intelligence along with it. Con- 

G. Draper, Human Constitution^ A Consideration 0 / Its Relationship to Disease; 
sec also his Man and Disease; Bentley and Cowdry, The Problem of Mental Disorder^ 
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stitutionalism and symbolism are two keys to power 

instrumentation. 

In a sense such devices have long been known and 
employed, but the more recent use of them is based on a 
wider mass participation, on a deeper knowledge of mass 
psychology and organization, and upon a more thorough 
understanding of mass advertising and appeal if not of 
artistic symbolism. One needs only to consider Mussolini, 
Hitler, Lenin, Gandhi to observe the effect of the new 
techniques in the power setting, and glimpse something of 
their meaning for modern political life. 

Along with other agencies affecting the formation of power 
in the political system must be placed the instrumentality of 
science in its relation to social and political control. Science 
IS no respecter either of law or of morals or of political systems 
if they cross its path. The scientific techniques of education, 
propaganda, organization have already been elsewhere dis¬ 
cussed, but they may and indeed must be placed here in the 
center of the emerging forms and limits of social and political 
life. Medicine, psychiatry, constitutionalism, symbolism, 
these he close to the centers of human life and conduct, and 
they enter into the development of the power holding system 
0 the future. I do not know what they may bring with 
their enlarged and enriched comprehension of the secrets of 
human behavior, and it is idle to predict in so uncertain a 
phase of our knowledge. But we have solemn warning that 
revolutionary changes are on the way, more revolutionary 
than the most gifted imagination of the most inspired thinker 
has ever evolved.*' We may set it down as one of the funda¬ 
mentals of the study of emerging power patterns that the 

‘ r tI anticipations, and H. B. ' 
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scientific techniques are moving toward the transformation 
of human political conduct and forms of association and 
authority. 

All of the above-described ideological and group move¬ 
ments are to be taken with great seriousness and even with 
reverence by their believers or beneficiaries; but they are 
overshadowed in ultimate significance by the coming evolu¬ 
tion of human behavior control in terms which will perhaps 
destroy the meaning of the present-day politics. Much of the 
political distress of the present time is based upon personality 
maladjustments which are preventible in large measure 
through the employment of the known instrumentalities of 
science; much of the futility of power struggles is based upon 
widespread ignorance and ill-trained attitudes to which 
power hungry aspirants appeal with success. But these 
attitudes may be conditioned under the control of science 
and with wiser and sounder instruction may give way to 
different standards and levels of intelligence, criticism, 
appraisal, appreciation. The shame of power is a reflection 
of the shame of the community, expressed in the tactics 
and maneuvers of those who weave their authority from the 
material they find on the surface of social attitudes and 
possibilities. The lot of the human race may be basically 
altered by readjustments in physical-psychic equilibrium 
and in civic education; and when these adjustments are 
once made the nature of the power struggle materially 
alters. The new holders of authority are conditioned in their 
activities by the new levels of appreciation and support. 

These developments may seem remote and impractical to 
those who are not familiar with the recent trends in the 
field of social science and medical development, but a closer 
view of what is happening in these directions indicates 
striking possibilities, and, projecting forward the present 

See my New Aspects of Politics^ second edition. 
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trends of science at their present rate and in the present 
direction probabilities. These controls are not based upon 
utopias but upon scientific developments, and their krt motif 
IS neither an economic orientation, nor a religious point of 
lew, nor a political attitude and tendency, but found in 
e possibilities unfolding m the form of personality adjust¬ 
ment and institutional developments corresponding. Umier 
all the utopian and ideological systems proposed, the 
personality possibilities remain much the same, despite the 
institutional readjustments of power, and in point of fact 
there are vast opportunities in the reorientation of the 

personality patterns and their relations to the control 
Situation in the given community. 

The emerging instrumentation of power is then one of the 
significant developments of the present and the immediate 

future, and will inevitably affect all the other factors in the 
power process. It may well be that the new patterns will 
vary so widely from the long-accepted types called political 
that the experts will find they are not political at all, and 
discover some other word to use when referring to them. 

f we look at the emerging trends of political power it is 
seen that the world out of deep unrest searches for a new and 
more valid principle of authority which does not seem to 
omit essent|^al elements in life or block the way of the human 
jnt; which will not exclude an animating ideal, a principle 
guidance which will transcend the economic motive or 
the command-obedience phase of conduct, or the religious 
motive wit Its air of unreality. Furthermore, men search 
for an area or unit of power, desperately; and for a type or 
orm 0 directing personnel, arising from mass control 
resting upon confidence in the group, upon devotion to it,’ 
or upon belief in the reliability and rightness of its conclu¬ 
sions. Neither the economic class, nor the nation, nor the 
urch at this time satisfies all of these elements, although 
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each embodies and uses some of them. Each develops its 
soaring enthusiasms; but each displays its exclusiveness 
and its hates and fears of others. 

Each principle leads to new power conflicts, unless it 
demonstrates its ability to effect a complete universaliza¬ 
tion; and this goal none seems to reach in centuries of 
struggle. 

The older forms of power are crumbling, the older ideologies 
are losing their force, the older groups and units are falling 
apart or afoul of each other. The older gods of power are 
melting in the fierce heat of modern social forces, and men 
look to see what is to take their place in the reorganization 
of social forces, ideologies, symbolism. Government, industry, 
morality, art, and science are alike involved in the emerging 
scheme of things social. 

What we observe around us is not ruin, but reconstruction. 
The great problem of the future is the construction of the 
new pattern of power, bringing together the scattered 
elements now often found far apart. 

How shall we blend the skills of government, of industry, 
of science, in a new synthesis of authority, uniting power 
and responsibility, containing a vivid appeal to the vital 
interests of our day, able to deal effectively with the revolu¬ 
tionary developments of our social, economic, religious, and 
scientific life, and yet without stifling liberty, justice, 
progress ? 

And how shall we make use of such an organization of 
power in the evolution, interpretation, and application of 
the new social ideals and attitudes which are on the way 
toward the transformation of our civilization into something 
we can now only dimly discern ? 

This problem transcends in importance the problem of 
the area of the emerging authority, whether local, or world¬ 
wide, centralistic or pluralistic; or whether the authority 
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shall be found in ,he hands of .h, few. „r ,he many, ,he 

earned, the warriors, the priests, the wealthy; the problem 

of class, or race, or religious domination 

But. it may be asked, will this power pa.rern be politieal 

or economie, or scientiSc, o, religious, or emotioo.tl-artistlc 
in Its essential nature? 

The outstanding trend is (i) toward the rapproche nent 

of the economic and the political, after a century of separa- 
lon throughout the greater part of Western Europe; and 
(2) of the economic, the political, and the scientific. The 
sharp distinction between so-called “economics” and so-called 

politics tends to disappear, merged in the larger problem 
of what we may call, for lack of a better term, social engineer¬ 
ing or management. The phase of an assumed separate and 
independent organization, or of ideologies postulating such 
a dichotomy, IS passing away, and we may look forward to a 
fusion of these elements in such a manner as to make them 

indistinguishable, institutionally and as factors in social 
control. 

In this combination, the new authority will be able to 
utilize what were earlier called economic sanctions or 
penalties with less of military or coercive sanction. Aspects 
of social activity, such as the unit cost of production of 
commodities and the terms upon which they are inter¬ 
changed, and the price or other system employed for this 
purpose, continue to hold the color of the economic, but they 
tend to be assimilated to or with the political, and with 

tw I— * * 1 1 ^ vacuums. What has 

been happening in the last century is not the entire separa¬ 
tion of these two elements, but the independence in large 
measure of the industrial system, and the tendency of the 
industrialists to dictate action to the government. But 
science and engineering and the growth of new social values 
put an end to this period, and we face a readjustment on an 
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heroic scale of the elements once contained in the separate 
compartments of political and economic. The emerging 
power pattern will recognize and embody this new develop¬ 
ment in the patterns of life. 

But the new power scheme must also reckon with the 
developing types of social controls made possible by the 


extension of the boundaries of modern science. Education, 
preventive medicine, psychology, psychiatry, psychoanaly¬ 
sis, psychobiology, “constitutionalism”: these are evolving 
gradually new forms of emancipation and control which 
enter deep into the heart of the modern power problem. 
The future cannot be studied without them; for they condi¬ 
tion the control systems that are in the next period of 
development. As modern machine technology has upset the 
categories and plans of economics, the new social technologies 
are upsetting the basic patterns of authority. And both the 
engineering technology and the social sciences are on the 
way toward an overturn of the categories both of govern¬ 
ment and of economics, sweeping along in such a fashion as 
to destroy or distort many of the earlier units, processes, 
and relations, and to compel the construction of new patterns 
of power and prestige. These controls may be called eco¬ 
nomic, political, medical, engineering in the social vocabulary 
of the moment. Their implications are compelling, regardless 
of the name they bear. If they revolutionize civic education, 
or undermine court procedure, or relegate capitalism or 
communism or fascism to the dust heap, or reorganize 
representation and responsibility, or make democracy or 
aristocracy or dictators useless; so it is. They sweep on 
with the rush of modern science toward an unknown goal. 
The new synthesis of political power must reckon then with 
the fusion of the economic and the political, and of both 
with the technological-scientific. 
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Neither jurists, nor economists, nor scientists may welcome 
this denouement, but it moves on its way with inexorable 
solidity. That our traditions or our habits or our comfort or 
our special interests and privileges may be disturbed and 
reallocated will be important to us; but not controlling 
in the larger economy of the new era. 

From the foregoing, it might seem that religion tends to 

disappear from the scene. In the sense that religion is 

magical, or credal, this may be true. But there is a larger 

world of aims and purposes in which values akin to religion 

continue to function and function for an indefinite period. 

It adjusted to modern conditions as well as they were to the 
earlier phase of human existence. 

There IS a world of dreams, hopes, appreciations, appraisals 

apprehensions, anticipations, sensitivities shot through and 

through with artistic symbolism-a world of values not held 

within the law or the norms of ethics or the externalia of 

authority and discipline. And perhaps these constitute the 

inner core of the recurring phenomena of religion, from 

period to period of human experience. Perhaps these values 

are really the essence of an elaborate system of creeds and 

works and theologies. And perhaps they may be fitted into 

the power system of science, of politics, of economics in a 

new synthesis of authority, transcending that of the present 

time, and rising to greater heights than ever before in the 
story of the race. 

Are these to be institutionalized under some name, as 
they have historically been, or shall they be “constitutional¬ 
ized in the psychobiological sense, or shall they be woven 
somehow into a new pattern? 

The great idealisms that sweep men’s souls, the mighty 
sacrificial enthusiasms that vibrate through life, and some- 
times put to rout and shame the forms of gold and steel; 
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what part do they play in the organization of the patterns 
of political power? Imprisoned they escape; burned they 
rise from the ashes; exiled they return, perhaps in triumph. 
To what role shall they be assigned in the emerging forms of 
authority ? 

Shall we omit all these elements from the scheme of power? 
Or can we allow them to enter without demoralizing the 
whole scene? How is it possible to rule either with them or 
without them? Shall we say that all roads lead to Rome? 
Or is it that Rome, religion, leads over all roads to every 
seat of authority ? 

“The great secret of the coming age of the world,” says 
Benjamin Kidd, “is that civilization rests not on reason but 
on Emotion.”^® It is not the absence of emotion that is the 
mark of high civilization, but the control of it. He continues: 
“Other things being equal, the higher and more complete 
the individual or people, the higher and more complete the 
capacity for emotion. Power in the future civilization will 
be,” he asserts, “the science of the emotion of the ideal in 
the collective mind.”^® 

In times gone by some of these values have sought expres¬ 
sion in one form of religion or another, finding shelter in the 
arms of the church since they were not welcomed elsewhere. 
These values and appreciations have been institutionalized 
in the church, which has protected the inner aesthetic 
emotional core with the harder forms and structures of 
ecclesiastical authority. And this authority in turn has 
become in many ways and at various times a replica and a 

** The Science of Power^ Chap. VIII. 

Kidd finds the unifying principle in woman. “As distinct from man, she is the 
creature to whom the Race is more than the Individual^ the being to whom the Future is 
greater than the Present." Ibid.^ p. I19. 

“The type of civilization which first organizes itself around this central capacity 
of woman's mind will have a stupendous advantage over all others in the coming 
struggle of the world.” Ibid.^ p. 2jo. 
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o anticipate a time when the values of life and tie forms 
power can dwell together in peace and unity But if we 

my assume the continuing advance of social intelligence in 
he organization of human behavior, we may look forward m 
closer union between the values and the skills of govern 
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ment, and the blending of the authority of the ideal with 
that of the real, to an integral organization of power in which 
the conflicting armies of the great social disciplines may be 
brought more nearly together and battle against the com¬ 
mon enemy of ignorance, tardy adaptation, inertia, malfunc¬ 
tioning, rather than against each other. 

Whether education and science can weave more closely 
together the scattered threads and bring about a new 
synthesis in which human values may be incarnated in the 
forms of authority, time will show. For the moment we may 
point to possibilities in this direction, but certainly not to 
widespread and distinctive achievement, in a moment such 
as this when intolerance and force testify to the present 
limitations of social intelligence as a means of human 
organization. 

What then are the emerging trends of power, in the light 
of the data canvassed in the preceding paragraphs? 

1. The transition to systems of control resting more 
directly upon recognized mass support, whether in democ¬ 
racy, fascism, sovietism. 

2. The transition to the new functionalism of power, the 
politico-economic, technological network of services and 
functions. 

3. The transition to the new instrumentation of the 
power process based upon deeper knowledge of mass psy¬ 
chology, upon mass organization, upon education, upon 
propaganda, upon constitutionalism” and symbolism. 

4. The transition to sanctions of power less closely allied 
to violence, and more nearly related to education, economic 
pressures, scientific controls and religio-aesthetic sanctions. 

5. The transition to an integration of elements of authority 
now scattered through the state, the church, industry, 
science—into new syntheses of authority of quite another 
genre. 


THE EMERGING TRENDS OF AUTHORITY 

But we may also raise the same question of power from 
the under s.de of authority, on behalf of those upon whom 
power IS exercised from time to time. We may inquire what 
re the trendson thislevelof social and political organization ? 
hat happens to the sense of human dignity, to the 

imconquerable domain of the inner spirit, in all this tighten- 

g of the mesh of mechanization and increasing subtlety of 

manipulation? Does the individual or the small group tend 

oward greater facility in self-expression in this new integra- 

lon of authority, or toward closer and more insistent 
regimentation of conduct? 

From the objective point of view the ideological struggle 
between individualism” and “collectivism” is a sham 
battle, or if a real battle a struggle over narrow programs, 
ponomic individualism m the old sense of the term is dead 
ut modern individualism reveals other aspects of the individ¬ 
ual s place in society. And cultural individualism may find 
richer releases in the new type of world than in the old. 

ohtical and economic organization may prove the framework 
wi hin which the inner life moves more freely than ever 

before. Individualism has far wider meanings than the 

economic alone, and may reach out into indefinite fields of 
self-expression m a world of leisure and opportunity within 
a ^neral scheme of order, jural and economic. 

The sharp antithesis between individualism and collectiv¬ 
ism has little philosophical validity, if closely analysed. 
For the individual may find his highest satisfactions or some 
of them in relations with other persons, and he may rate 
these common experiences as highly as the isolated flight 

selfishly altruistic, or altruistically 
selfish. He may find himself agreeably intertwined in a 
whirling senes of nebular loyalty systems which may at 
times compete but again coincide and reenforce one the 
other. And his own personality constellation may be one of 
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these, one among many in which he lives and moves and has 
his being. He may even be more of a king in other domains 
than in his own personality. His own special occupation 
may yield to other associations in which his rank is higher 
yet:—and more agreeable. 

In a power world organized in accordance with the changed 
conditions of human intelligence and control the individual 
and the smaller group, the minority, might well enjoy a 
richer and fuller life than has hitherto been possible for most 
persons and groups. The absorption with war externally and 
the local regimentation made necessary by the possibility 
of wars, might be removed or mitigated, and a vast fund of 
energy set free for other purposes. The local brutality arising 
from ignorance of better ways and the tradition which 
enthroned the incompetent administrator of force yield to 
another way of life in which these special perplexities and 
irritations would not so readily sway the course of human 
conduct. 

Ignorance, brutality, traditionalism; these have been 
among the greatest foes of the human being who struggles 
to find a way through the vale of tears. War, pestilence, 
famine, slavery, insecurity, abasement are institutions in 
which much of life has been set. But these may yield in a 
different ordered world, and indeed the emerging trends of 
human association are signalling their departure even in an 
hour of emotional exultation. 

The battle against disorganization may for a time prevent 
the full freedom which later periods will see, but one who 
wishes to exercise his imagination may dimly outline a type 
of society in which the antiauthoritarian of the new day may 
find for himself a freer field than ever before outside the world 
of dreams, a neoindividualism, a neoanarchism, if you please. 

There are those who fear power, as there are those who 
fear life itself; who dread organization and even association 
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in any form-perhaps from temperament; from some sad 
experience; from some lack of aptitude in interrela 
tions. But power may also be regarded not as a foe, a tyrant 

the lash, but as a friend and guide, a companion, a special 

- v.ce, an instrumentation of personality, just as assocmtiln 

may be the great flood into which one throws himself and 
rushes along m breathless delight perhaps, toward go, 
not individually directed. ^ 

The power of the creative and constructive type is slowly 
bang ground our with infini.o pai„, a„d with Js, and wid 

spread accompaniment of effort, often with temporary dis 
buTXsTnorr "ot oppression 

a wider way to achievement, both for group and for i^ividuaV 

deZcirMal r tLl' 

destructive. Maladjusted powers in nature and in social 
organization may devastate life and happiness, and it has 
been found convenient, and for all I know useful, to have a 
demonology to which these wilder and less restrai;ed powLs 

ay be consigned, as devils, evil principles, wicked spirits 
until such time as the intelligence of mankind has found 
ways to tame and utilize them in social relations 
But power may also be fertility, creativeness, construe 
tion growth, and in this meaning has always been recognized 
as beneficent and worshiped, and held to be the greatest 

istence was also recognized as something patern^al in its 
origin and implications, and while feared for its brutality 
was also oved or its fatherly care. In the familial oZt 
ton, still found to be sure in great ranges of the World’s 
population, this idea lingers, but in the formation of the 
odern national state seemed to be lost in part at any rate 
In the overthrow of absolutism, power was pictured as 
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unwelcome and undesirable, while freedom from authority 
was set forth as the final desideratum in political association 
in many ideologies. The mighty advance in mechanization 
aided in this process of the maligning (diabolizing) of power, 
and thus there came to be unusual form of resistance to 
authority per sc, quite without precedent in the historical 
development of government. 

But just as the subordination of the mechanism and its 
application to the finer purposes of life become dimly 
evident in modern organization, so adaptation to the pres¬ 
ence of vast authority and the recognition of its broad 
social purposes may be expected to unfold gradually in 
the consciousness and in the institutions and in the ideology 
of men. Authority may then appear as an instrument of 
mankind, not as its master, as a means of enlarging the 
capacities of the group, rather than as a brutal limitation. 
It would of course be fatuous to conclude that such a condi¬ 
tion had already been reached in our day, or is to be expected 
in the very near future, but the slow development of the 
power process tends to advance in this direction, notwith¬ 
standing the many opposite evidences of momentary move¬ 
ment in another course. 

The next phase may witness the flaming out of fascist 
revolutions, the armed clash of economic nationalisms, the 
bursting forth of communistic-capitalistic revolutions and 
counter revolutions, a world-wide struggle between con¬ 
flicting racial types or economic interests, seen in the 
Orient and the Occident. Or it may be characterized by the 
adroit avoidance of catastrophic collisions and perhaps 
debacles; and the slow emergence of Jural order in the world 
as a whole and in the domain of the industrio-political. 

The emerging trends of power are deeper down than 
nations, classes or other passing units and may reveal them¬ 
selves through any or all of these struggles, as the new 
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machine and social technologies make their way into social 
and econonnc and political life. There may emerge neither 

oni ormity „or „ , 

polmeal powers and of familiesof power with new techniques 

n the courseof a generation may give u, a world ofcoordinat- 

and a Ttlad'^ stripes and types, finding an equilibrium 

nd a steady course in the social cosmos. 

have now come to the end of the lane. What I began to 
write Unter den Linden in Berlin I conclude on the Midway 
n Chicago. I have observed the birth of power and looked 

sac ed ere'!! ’d '" a 7 "" «' 'It' 

side of eh’ “r " 

, * 1 " and the poverty of power. I have 

ana ysed some of the more important wa y aL means by 

have considered the morbidity and mortality of power have' 

examined the role of abnegation as a road to auLrit;; and 

nally I have endeavored to trace the emerging treL of 
power in the modern world. ^ 

I am not a propagandist for a particular power pattern or 
a prophet moved to reveal the future form' of pLer. I’do 

TrU rVl r? •» a 

world but little changed. Without undertaking the role of 
[haf I'm^Tf appropriate to say 

polittcal, the industrial, the religious, the scientffic Let 
Changes that will shatter many of the present-day and 
histone power structures beyond recognition and remake 

the^/1/ I 

e either because it deals gently with them or 

and Da" '"security of change. That violence 

and passion will remake these patterns in the near future 
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may well be, and indeed seems likely, for warnings are 
likely to fall on ears and eyes as indifferent as those who 
read in Babylonian days, **Mene mene tekel upharsin*' 

There is always the alternative of creating new power 
balances and patterns by utilizing the constructive intelli¬ 
gence of our time. The mold in which the modern state was 
cast a few centuries ago is broken, or breaking, but the way 
is open to the creative intelligence of our day to reorganize 
and reconstruct new forms of political and social life adapted 
to modern social forces. It may well be that violence will 
play a role in this remaking of the new world, but fearful 
periods of tension and suffering will be spared the human 
race if intelligence can shape forms and general understand¬ 
ings appropriate to the emerging order of things, and avert 
the grand catastrophes that from time to time have swept 
whole civilizations from the face of the earth. 

It is a long road out of a slavery to inanimate nature, out ol 
a slavery to human nature, up to the mastery of the dark and 
fateful forces around us and within; but the race is on 
its way. The future belongs to those who fuse intelligence 
with faith, and who with courage and determination grope 
their way forward from chance to choice, from blind adapta¬ 
tion to creative evolution.-® 

Other aspects of this problem are presented in the companion volumes of 
this series by my colleagues: T. V*. Smith, Beyond ConsciencCy and Harold D. 
Lasswell, World Politics and Personal Insecurity. 
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T^rivate T^reface 

Scholarly efforts, like other aberrant events, have both 
real and good reasons for existing. The real reasons are not 
always so high sounding as the good ones, but they are 
seldom less revealing. Among the good reasons I have for 
writing this book there stand out these: the importance 
of the problem, my constant desire to get at the truth, 
my unwillingness not to share with others the fruits of my 
efforts, etc. Among the real reasons are these: my sensitive¬ 
ness at having it said that I am not working at my job; 
my rebellion at having others think, and sometimes unfor¬ 
tunately say, that I haven^t it in me to write scholarly 
books; my desire to show myself that I can write a book if 
not as large then almost as dry as can other philosophers; 
but most real of all, the real reason is a sustained discomfort 
of which this is, perhaps, the abortive child. 

This discomfort itself has a natural history almost too 
simple to be set down, but here it is: my colleague, Charles 
E. Merriam, asked me one day while we were waiting for an 
elevator where he could find a realistic ethics—that is, an 
ethics which stood in its field for what, say, Machiavelli 
stood in the political field. I could give no satisfactory answer 
to his question, though I fear, indeed believe, that I did 
give him an answer. His asking me the question would 
probably not alone have produced this work; for that would 
be for a mouse to travail and have a barren mountain born. 
But he twitted me about it. And twitting, even between 
friends, is no mouse-like matter. That was long ago, it was but 
a moment s happening, it had no objective significance. But, 
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Colleague Merriam, here is my amended answer. You may 
well repent of the twitting when you confront this volume. 
But I thank you for this, as for many other gifts, that you 
made me so uncomfortable for so long a time that now from 
fatigue, if not from fruition, 1 feel better—yes, thank you, 

T. V. S. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
July 4. 1934. 


T^ublic T^reface 

To have convictions and vet to live with those who have 

g 

others, or none, is the last achievernent of man, as it is the 
first mark of civilization. Conscience, if stunted, reverts 
to barbarism in a pinch, whatever its prevailing veneer of 
culture. And conscience is always stunted unless it transcends 
itself. Civilization, consequently, lies somewhere beyond 
conscience, \\here it lies and how, it is our purpose presently 
to enquire. But first we must reveal man’s moral sense to 
itself, neither pitying its weakness nor condoning its wicked¬ 
ness. It is an ancient doctrine, from which conscience has 
exempted only itself, that none can wear a crown who has 
not borne the cross. Conscience must be made to face its 
cross, for the sake of man and his future. 

These are bold words. If they can be shown true, they 
may make man brave against his final enemy, himself. I'o 
show them true is here our first concern. To do this we must 
nerve ourselves to track to their lair the philosophers, not 
forgetting the theologians, who have assured men that 
almost their worst is actually their very best. This will be no 
easy task, but it will not be without excitement to such as 
know big game and like to pursue it. 

As between conscience experiences and conscience doc¬ 
trines there is a difference which we must at once match 
with a distinction. All men, in varying degrees and of diverse 
types, find themselves possessed of conscience; some men 
reflect upon this possession. These reflections when sys¬ 
tematized constitute doctrines about conscience. But con¬ 
science itself comes first. It is in order to keep logically first 
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what is temporally prior that this book is made to begin 
with what I presume to be typical cases of conscience in 
contemporary life. This initial emphasis, however, might 
easily lead to the expectation that the book is to be filled 
with conscience experiences. 

Such is not the case. The book indeed has little of con¬ 
science after the opening pages. It is devoted, rather, to the 
doctrines. It is not intended to nourish conscience but to 
facilitate understanding of its nature and its r6le in civiliza¬ 
tion. To conclude as a result of this, however, that it is 
meant to impoverish conscience is to be right in a manner 
so wrong as to obscure the main point, that conscience 
cannot be made safe for mind or life until it is understood. 
What impoverishment arises through understanding, here 
as elsewhere, will not be without its own compensations. 

To be completely frank in this matter, however, the book 
is directed against conscience in this single sense: to reduce 
the claim of conscience to such proportion as will bear 
sustained scrutiny and will reward sincere devotion. To 
preserve such of conscience, and only such, as can withstand 
criticism—this is our firm resolve. Conscience, when ques¬ 
tioned, lays claim to truth; and conscience doctrines arise, 
under these doubtful circumstances, to make appear reason¬ 
able the original but now lost certitude of the experience 
itself. What ought to be done must mean at the minimum 
what is better to be done; and to show that what conscience 
prescribes through its “ought** is better than anything else 
is the minimum task of any conscience doctrine. 

Of such doctrines there are many, but they lend themselves 
easily to classification. If the reader does not like my classi¬ 
fication, he can substitute his own. Even so, I hope that he 
finds canvassed under my forms the major considerations 
that beset him when he takes the matter seriously. There is 
a strategy in the order of my treatment which for readers 
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to understand in advance may lighten their task of appraisal. 
Feeling that all types of conscience doctrines borrow, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, from the theological defense 
of conscience, I have treated that type of implementation 
first. That front-line trench lost, I retreat in order of obvious¬ 
ness and strength to successive bulwarks of defense, until 
what I call the idealistic, the sociological, and the meta¬ 
physical efforts at implementation are surrendered. These 
successive defenses of conscience may be simplified to the 
theological claim that conscience must be trusted as an 
outpost of deity; the idealistic claim that, whether there 
be a God or not, the universe itself which produces conscience 
is such as to vouch for it as the individual’s pathway to 
spiritual reality; the sociological claim that, whatever may 
or may not be true about God or of the universe, society 
which forms the individual implants in him a dependable 
organ of practical insight; and, finally, to the metaphysical 
claim that, regardless of God, the universe, or society, 
individual men by consent and contract create out of the 
chaos of egoism, by pooling their disparate wills, an infallible 
common will whose echo rings through individual conscience 
and can be dependably followed as the real will of every man. 

For reasons presently and successively to be presented, 
each and all these claims are tested only to be abandoned. 
Conscience then makes its last stand: it arises in its innocence 
and admits that it is to be trusted, claiming only itself 
for its authority. This I call the effort at logical implementa¬ 
tion, and this I examine with undue care in the feeling that, 
if this trench also must be abandoned, all is lost in the 
effort to validate conscience as claimant of truth. And even 
this last claim I am forced reluctantly to disallow. 

The objective truth claim of conscience reduced to predic¬ 
tion, which pragmatism to the contrary notwithstanding— 
is not truth, there remain two inner values of conscience 
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The first is aesthetic satisfaction arising from contemplation 
of our duty tensions. In Chap. VII—“The Aesthetic Finality 
of Conscience”—I have assimilated to the suggested view of 
conscience as an active push for power the current notion 
of essence as mind’s final resource of meaning and enrich¬ 
ment. The second value remaining is a truth value, though 
not of the objective sort originally sought and now dis¬ 
allowed. It is the ordinarily unquestioned truth that it is 
better to be a self than to be a lunatic. The final and adequate 
reason for respecting conscience is that, when it exists, 
through it alone can its host reach unified selfhood. An outer 
world may balk complete integration even if conscience 
be followed; but if it be not followed, a failure of integration 
is guaranteed from inherent sources as well as facilitated 
by outer events. Conscience receives thus a final, if limited, 
validation; for in this inner integrative sense we know 
that it is better to follow than to flout it. 

Hut separate individualities integrated by this method 
and in this limited inner realm do not necessarily, and indeed 
do nor normally, constitute in their interrelations a de¬ 
pendable social order. A personality that achieves inner 
integration by subordinating the laws of its members to 
the categorical demand of its “oughts” and “ought nots” 
becomes a driving nucleus which seeks outer order by bend¬ 
ing other personalities to its own way. The most successful 
social resultant of such a procedure is not better than the 
principle embodied in it, the principle of subordination 
made eft'ective through the practice of dominance. Such a 
society is a mirage of order in a desert of disorder. By a 
strategy that may appear to some readers as devious, I have 
sought in the last three chapters to explore the possibilities 
of a genuine social order. I would, after the traditional 
manner, refer to this desideratum as “a moral order” if 
the quest itself did not lead to a transvaluation of the values 
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connoted by conscience. How to get beyond conscience 
without getting beyond consciousness—this is the final 
problem of the Western mind as the Eastern way of life, 
advantaged by our present itnpassey knocks insistently for 
admission. Great issues here impend, issues bounded indeed 
by the antipodes of a heaven of happiness secularized on 
earth, achievable through human endeavor, and the nes¬ 
cience of Nirvana, inherited at last through saintly ac¬ 
quiescence in the rottenness of temporality. 

The gravity of the issues here cautions indirection. 

insinuation have in the final chapters sup¬ 
plemented, and at desperate times even supplanted, argu¬ 
ment; but the course of the thought is forward and culmina- 
tive. In Chap. VIII—“Solipsism and Social Order’—I pass 
underground in order to resurrect a principle of inner 
hygiene superior to that of impatient suppression, and 
emerge to enunciate in accents Freudian a wisdom as ancient 
as the Oracle of Delphi. In Chap. IX—“Dialectical Be¬ 
haviorism and Social Order —I reverse the procedure into 
complete extraversion in order to assimilate from the 
quantitative emphasis prevailing in contemporary social 
science and from the end results of Marxist ideology the 
same principle overheard from the Oracle—a therapy 
indicated alike for ailing minds and for sick societies. In 
the final chapter—‘Oughtness and Order”—I identify this 
superior principle of social harmony, thus doubly derived, 
with the potential ministrations of emotional tolerance, 
offer to the impetuosity of conscience the catharsis of self¬ 
understanding, and tentatively offset the seductive bids of 
an Oriental philosophy of life with the merits of Western 
moralism tempered to aesthetic meliorism. 

So much for the book, its intent and its contents. A final 
word in a clairvoyant key. The world of action beats hard 

today upon the study door. New interests awaken and fresh 
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passions are unleashed. If the fate of liberalism should 
demonstrate of her defenses that the owl of Minerva does 
not take flight until the shades of night are falling, let those 
who follow liberty impenitently to its grave, reverencing 
freedom of conscience more than conscience itself, brighten 
their places of unwonted cramp with the reflection that what 
passes may return, and even that what has never been, still 
is to vision and may still be to courage. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
July 4, 1934. 


T. V. S. 
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Chapter I 


THE MORPHOLOGY AND ORIENTATION OF 

CONSCIENCE 

I 


But, first, Senator Harding," said George Harvey in Chicago, July 
1910, to the Senior Senator from Ohio, "I wish you to assure these gentle¬ 
men and myself upon your sacred honor and before your God, that you 
know of no reason, arising out of anything in your past life, why you 

should not stand with confidence before the American people as a candi- 
date for the highest office within their ajft/’ 

Asking to be left alone a while before replying, Harding returned fifteen 

minutes later to answer firmly, “Gentlemen, there is no such reason,” and 

within an hour the tenth ballot [of the Republican National Convention] 
. . . gave him 692 votes.* 


As Exhibit B in our preliminary cases of conscience, con¬ 
sider the experience of a Chicago jack-roller on a day which 
he describes as a turning point in his life: 


At noon [he says] as I was lounging in front of the building where 1 
worked, a solicitor was introducing a punchboard for prizes. I took to the 
novelty of the thing and bought one. The president [of the firm where he 
was employed] appeared just at that time and warned me against gambling 
in any form and asked me to leave the punchboard alone, which I did for 
the time being. As soon as he was out of sight, I ran after the man and 
took the whole board. I was popular with the office people, I suppose from 
pity, and soon got rid of the punches, which amounted to seventeen dollars 
and twenty cents. That afternoon the president gave me five dollars to 
buy an Easter present for his son. Then I had twenty-three dollars in 
my pocket, and as I rode to the Loop to buy the present I debated temp¬ 
tation and the right. Temptation won without a struggle.^ 


‘ Fleming, Tht Uniud Statis and the Uagui of Nations: 
* Shaw, The "Jack-roller, p. 89. 


1918-1920, p. 455. 
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As Exhibit C, consider the reaction of another Chicago 
delinquent—the hero of Shaw’s Natural History of a Delin¬ 
quent Career ^—a particular experience he had jack-rolling: 

Another night four of us went out searching for a drunken man and we 
ran across an old man with snow white hair who was drunk. The fellow 
that was supposed to put the arm on him didn’t have the heart to do it. 

I was walking right behind him and I couldn’t put the arm on him either 
so I just pushed him into a passageway and told him to keep quiet in a 
menacing tone. We went through his pockets and got about twenty-one 
dollars. We left a five dollar bill in his pocket and we never touched the 
packages that he was carrying. We none of us ever bragged about this 
brave thing that we did. You know I felt a funny sensation down my spine 
when we took the old fellow’s money and when I got five dollars as my 
share. It was Saturday night and I knew it was the old Man’s pay. That 
was the hardest money I ever took. I went straight to the fellow’s house 
that I went to see the first day I was out of St. Charles and asked him 
to let me sleep there for the night. He did. I slept on some rags on the floor 
of a small closet in his basement. I had a strong presentiment of danger 
that night and I didn’t want to sleep at the club. I guess that it was 
because I knew that I deserved anything that might happen to me that 
night. I know that the darkness of the closet furnished me with consola¬ 
tion that night and I needed it. I think that the reason that I didn’t go 
to the club was the same reason that I shunned the bright lights of the 
street and slunk through the alleys to my chum’s house. I felt any passer¬ 
by could read of the rotten thing I had done that night in my face. 

Later this delinquent, who went to the penitentiary at 
sixteen for robbery and rape, remarks: 

Ever since I helped rob that white-haired old man everything has gone 
wrong for me. I had a feeling that night that something was about to 
happen to me.* 

As Exhibit D, consider this portion of the diary of one 
of Healy’s girl kleptomaniacs: 

I was staying with a girl overnight. I got up very early one morning 
and slipped down to the parlor and took some money that was there. I 


*Pp. 157-158. 

* lbid.^ p. 168. 
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always thought a good deal of those people and [ H • u- , , 

accused me, but, after all, I was the onl! ’ • ever 

own family. That was big chances I mi l VT 

long ago without any name. I made a good dellTy"? 

by stealing, and I have been terribly untruthf I ' « "ell as 

always tried to have a grain of sense about it aid I J 

I have never told glaring falsehoods Ir ’ i ^ 

me to feel that I could get what I want ri ^ '"or 

I had the feeling that I ought to pay for irald 

6 pay tor it and sometimes did so. ... i 

ea™ Hedvlf’^k T't" girl 

w -M, n,,if Xfe Zm, Z z.ZZZZLZtZL''”'' 

me, she was just going to have some fun Lei ^ Co" ' 

some fun.’She never said anvfhin k l s have 

.i™.. .hiai a. z -- ="»■- 

me it’s bad.* ’ ' ' m myself tells 

I 

M our final exhibit. F, le, us return maturity and ,„ 

FIiMs, taking a leaf out of the inner life of President 

McKinley as he faced his conscience upon the extension 

of American power to the Pacific. In this passage, he is 

aplaining . group of clergymen-mak. wL, afc.anc 

th situation suggests-,ust how he arrived at his decision 
With reference to the Philippines 

SgpSB5H"==r 

And one night it came to me this way-that there was nothing left for 
and Christianise them, and by God’s grace do the very best we 

! Con/ic/s and Misconduct, p. 26^ 

pp. 240241. 
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could by them, as our fellowmen for whom Christ also died. And then I 
went to bed and went to sleep and slept soundly.’ 

We now have before us six samples of what we may 
agree to call cases of conscience. What are we to make of 
these cases? They are complicated not only in that they 
represent an indefinite not to say an infinite number only 
more or less like themselves but also in that each one sug¬ 
gests alternative readings. Take Exhibit A—Senator Hard¬ 
ing before the bar of conscience for fifteen minutes. What 
was the nature of the experience which fate and George 
Harvey packed for him into that quarter-hour? If the 
Senator telephoned the self-acknowledged mother of his 
putative illegitimate child, staying then according to her 
story on Chicago’s South Side, and got reassurance from 
her of continued silence during the impending campaign, 
we infer one type of conscience. If he spent the fifteen 
minutes on his knees, after the manner of the McKinley 
exhibit but in this case seeking forgiveness for what he 
himself regarded as serious sin, we infer another type of 
conscience. If he took ten of the fifteen minutes quickly 
to argue himself into the comfort of believing that he was 
no worse than Harvey and his other inquisitor-tempters 
and the other five minutes before the mirror, straightening 
his tie, combing his hair, cultivating such a confident and 
innocent expression as to fortify himself to brazen and 
chance it out—Harvey says he answered “firmly”—we 
infer another type of conscience. 

II 

But if one conscience case breaks up so readily into such 
hypothetical variety, it but serves to remind us of the in¬ 
finite diversity we confront in dealing with the entire field 
of conscience as such. We must keep our bearings, and to 

• Quoted by Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral 5 'onV/y, p. 102. 
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facilitate our doing so, I mav sav that rf,, 

problems in dealing with the eaperien'ce rere',led ir°il"’'’‘'"'’ 

of conscience: (i) the problem of mornhoin / 

eitherofthe’nrainl- 

structure of conscience, we ZZ 

ally or inadvertently to a certain type Tf 7 

to the validity of conscience. Thus:'if fnll 

marck, we dogmatically start with r ’ ' '^ester- 

tion, we shall find oli/s^es elbrrT 

if not indeed estopped from believing Tint'" 

it claimTruti whTt it ,s TTt 

But if we commit ourselves to the mh"' T" 

as to the nature of conscience-that it is^" 

emotion—we are prejudiced in idu rather than 

the failure of conscience to achieve^"r 

as fairh ,ha. „ can d^s: Morjot:":"’' “ 

” '» *"‘‘"6 a »pc of ratio,iai rjh'l'jT us 

claims, whether evidence thprpfmu o ^ ^ 

further examination or not. Now sinTeTnyTr“ 

■s m the second problem, the validity of consciTcTl dTToT 

w.sh 0 lessen any chance at success there by a preTa 

ure foreclosure of any possibility of validity involved 

taking initially a dogmatic position with referLce to the 
morphology of conscience. 

Let us, rather, defer to the relevant place in the argument 

Sean Jhl " --ivity! 

assume probable what appears prima facie- 
onscience has both emotional and rational factors 

s ribeT, »e «„ either 

men of 'TTf 

seCce r ” ‘ ' “ u' r™* 

”ence, I torn now to the task of orienting conscience in 
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the immediate but wider field of consciousness in order later 
the more fully to investigate its ancient claim of truth.^ 

Now, whatever may be true of conscience, consciousness, 
as Plato makes clear in the PhtlebuSy is both rational and 
emotional; and since consciousness is genus to conscience, 
we must suspect traces of both in the species. Three hun¬ 
dred years ago, if we may believe the linguists, the term 
“conscience” had not yet completely quit its generic sense 
of “consciousness,” though it was on its way to its special¬ 
ized moral meaning of approval or disapproval. Shake¬ 
speare himself appears to have used the term conscience 
in at least three senses. There is, of course, the clear moral 
sense of self-disapproval, as when starting out of his dream, 
King Richard cries: 

My conscience hatl) a thousand several tongues, 

And every tongue brings in a several tale 
And every tale condemns me for a vaillain.^ 

Then there is the more private shading, not with moral 
connotation, but in the sense of “real sentiments,” as when 
King Henry V declares: 

By my troth, I will speak my conscience of the king: 

I think he would not wish himself anywhere but where he is.^ 

And, finally, getting back to the etymological matrix, there 
is the plain generic sense, “being cognizant of.” When, for 
example, Hamlet complained in his third soliloquy, 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all, 

he referred, it appears, not to a moral experience but merely 
to consciousness, too much thinking, as the subsequent line, 

sicklicd o’er with the pale cast of thought, 

^ "Most people," says Plato with great insight, “arc not aware that this round¬ 
about progress through all things is the only way in which the mind can attain truth 
and wisdom” {Parmenides 136). 

* King Richard ///, Act V, scene 3. 

* King Henry Act IV, scene 1. 
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seems to indicate. It was not his conscience but his conscious 
ness th„ l.™e„,»bly kep, him b.ck from the cleativ indi-' 
ced ac„„n Thts call ,e. demand fot, action, which 

wro e Hamlet down ,n h,s own mind as less than a man we 
shall later return to treat as the real catalyzer of special zed 

conscence out of neutral consciousness and as tL distin- 
guishmg mark of conscience itself. 

But first let us note some easy distinctions in conscious 

* j. * • . ' our further efforts to 

orient conscience in consciousness, and may also give us a 

fruitful clue as to the nature of conscience itself. Conscious¬ 
ness may be (i) perceptual, (2) classificatory, or (3) creative. 
Consciousness in infancy is pretty clearly only sentience 
There is perhaps not even a “big, boomin’ buzzin’ confu¬ 
sion , there are only pain and pleasure-and these themselves 
have neither habitation nor name. To locate and to name are 
of course to classify; they represent the first achievements 
of our second phase of consciousness. It is clear, however 
that merely to experience and merely to classify experiences’ 
do not exhaust the capacity of conscious animals like man. 
We both declassify and reclassify. Eventually we assemble 
things according to a purpose. This purpose invades the field 
not only of classification but of perception as well; and we 
select and exclude perceptions according to our purpose; that 
IS, we not only perceive, we ^/perceive. To classify and to 
perceive according to a purpose is, perhaps, the minimum 
of what we mean when we say that consciousness is creative 
Now, conscience as a kind of consciousness exists in all 
these forms, or, if you will, at all these levels.* There is the 
perceptual conscience, illustrated in our second hypothesis of 
what went on in Senator Harding’s mind during those fateful 

he!e^!hafer‘"h“ ^‘^ewhere-though more 
Lowed ‘"d'btedness to Sidgwick, Methods oj Ethics. For wha, 

borrowed and what left, see especially his pp. 100-103 
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fifteen minutes—supposing he prayed until God whispered 
plainly to him that in this specific case, regardless of what 
his past had been, it was his duty to sacrifice himself upon the 
altar of his country’s need. Or escaping from hypothetical 
formulations—which I use to remind us that we are oper¬ 
ating in a sort of conjectural no-man’s land when we make 
easy simplicity of lives that are not ours—we have perceptual 
conscience in Exhibit E, feminine ambivalence toward mas¬ 
turbation: “Something in myself,’’ said the little girl, "'tells 
me it’s bad.” Perhaps we find also the same in the jack¬ 
rolling experience—Exhibit C—in which the sight of the old 
white-haired man both then and later sent a sort of shudder 
of remorse and foreboding down the spine of the young de¬ 
linquent. Better still—for the history of conscience abounds 
in this simplest type of duty dictation—one remembers the 
voice St. Paul heard on the road to Damascus first querying 
tentatively his course and then in sequel reversing completely 
his persecutory mania. One remembers the voice in Macbeth 
crying down the courage of the Thane of Cawdor as he 
thought “so brainsickly of things’’: 

Macbeth does murder sleep,—the innocent sleep* 

One remembers the disembodied conscience of Hamlet, 
perambulating as his father’s ghost, crying audibly, 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love,— 

Revenge his foul and most unnatural murder 

and Hamlet’s unintegrated part answering back, 

Haste me to know’t, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

But cpoled again by delay, this same guilty part of Ham¬ 
let’s soul receives the conscience ghost once more with verbal¬ 
ized defense: 
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Do ,00 00, 

That, laps d ,n time and passion, lets go by 

The important acting Of your dread commLd? 

Then, With monitory finger and sepulchral voice, the ghost 
confirms h.s hesitant and guilty self-frustration: 

Do not forget; this visitation 

Is but to whet thy almost blunted purpose. 

But be,, ofallbyw., of 

ceptual conscience, one remembers the “voice” of S ^ 

which, a, he said, ,old him .h,, Socrate,”™’ 

sc,ease was perceptual, negative, and ye, depended „po,X 

h,m as a guide ,0 ac„on in the sense tha, i, emancipatL him 
,0 do with h,s w ole .,11 .ha,ever ” 

by the vcce. Unbke the American lad who declared, “IVe 

0, some hmg ,ns,de me 1 can't do wha, I wan, win, ■' 

Socrates knew precisely wha, to do with his voice-hsren lo 

1 and let ,t have ms way. It must be said, however, in ae. 

knowledgmen, of the sensitivity of adolescence, that Socrates 

was already SO well habituated when Plato and Xenophon 

new him that the voice was not kept anything like ran. 

stantly busy. It can be easily verified by one for himself if 

e cares to ask his friends questions, that the inconvenience 

caused by conscience, perceptual or otherwise, decreases 

rapidly wuh age. It is the youth who feels keenly enough to 
cry with Nightingale, ° 

. . . That was the curse prepared 
For me: I would not listen to my voices.* 

Whether voices as, or twinges of, conscience, they largely 
get outlawed or embodied through the process of maturation. 

Though frequently so, conscience is not always of this 
simple, perceptual sort. Next in order of sophistication it 
may take the form of vouching for general rules of condu’ct. 

* Robinson, Glory oj the Nightingales, pp. 56-57. 
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I have called this classificatory consciousness, but had best 
speak of the attitude in the moral field as the dogmatic con¬ 
science. The rule depended upon as guide may easily become 
literally a dogma of rightness, regardless of any and all ap¬ 
pearances. Then the indicated action is right because it is 
right; and so one may with reason go against appearances, 
even against exceptions to it, and even against all possible 
adverse consequences foreseen to arise from its assertion in 
action. The copy-book morality of the race is of this sort: 
Do not lie, do not steal, do not love illicitly. Sometimes it 
may take the affirmative form of: Be pure, be patient, be 
kind, etc. Now conscience may assert the supremacy of such 
rules and may attribute to them superior guidance with refer¬ 
ence to all particular cases. In this event, one does not know 
perceptually what is to be done in every specific event; but 
he does know his rules and he is able to see that this case 
comes under such and such a rule. So conscience, by putting 
this case to that rule, directs him not to lie, or what will you, 
in the appropriate situation. Our Exhibit B clearly indicates 
the weakness of this type of conscience when applied by our 
jack-roller to gambling. So also of this sort is our last hypoth¬ 
esis concerning Harding’s quarter-hour at the crossroads of 
destiny. What indeed I refer to under this second type of 
conscience is casuistry. 

Now, casuistry is an ingeniously interesting subject. It is 
the pathology of our present preoccupation, and so we ought 
to touch it respectfully even if lightly. Casuistry, of course, 
means classification, and it reveals the shady side of the moral 
enterprise; for is not Everyman equipped in youth or age to 
know at least what Nightingale meant when in Robinson’s 
narrative poem^ he admits himself 

* Glory oj the NightingaUsy p. 51. To those who look for moral analysis where it 
can often best be found, I need not recommend a study of the poets. For others 1 do 
particularly recommend Robinson, and no work of his better than this one. 
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Endowed with a convenient conscience 

Thus the jack-roller, from whose career we have already 
cited a case of conscience, follows immediately in his life 

l.n,ue.,, •• , had „ad eve,, „„e and' 

ever, page too, w„h .h.e fur.her confession of self-n,.,"' 
and moral ,nten,, onr vB, rhi, ,in,e I had a confiden, fe.hng 
that I could steal and make a success of it.”> ^ 

Or, for a more traditional case in nnim- hoi u 
of lying. When is a lie a lie.? Why, whL it is a iL'of 
But when is a im not a lie? Well, when it is ;xtr:ordinarTy 
convenient to the individual or culturally important to the 
grou^a white he, for instance, is not really a lie; for with¬ 
out it social intercourse would creak at its hinges, friends 
wou d be estranged, and individual self-respect wou d even 
tually be impaired. Thus our casuistic coLcience. A con¬ 
science sufficiently dogmatic, that is, accompanied by a deep 
enough belief in the sufficiency of general rules, would insure 
one agamst casuistry in the bad sense; but when this insur! 
ance takes place, the course of inconvenient events always 
tends strongly to impair it in favor of more convenient rules 
Kan perhaps stood firm in favor of his categorical rule; but 
Kant was a professor and led a sheltered life. Having chosen 
his environment and dominated it, a professor can get by 
with less sensitivity than can most. Plato, who also empha- 

-P--- upon 

«v„al geLat J of n^Ut Z p 6^7 “ 

some of them many times, and other books of adventure and dr7Ld ^f 
a success in the business world, like Algers heroes ” It will becoming 

::r;:rs 
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sized general rules, at least for the vulgar, and wished at last 
to lay down inflexible laws for them, saw the necessity of 
supplementing law with myth, indeed in the event resigned 
himself to legislating myths which but for their useful neces¬ 
sity in his system were plain lies. The evolution of the lie 
from its interdicted state in the common moral sense to its 
Platonic status as a royal gesture by the guardian, and finally 
to its enshrinement in glorious myth as basic to all law and 
order, is a thrilling story only properly to be suggested here.^ 
The dogmatic conscience usually manages to fit its dogmas 
to life and to operate through exceptions by means of a 
gracious flexibility. No better example of this need be sought 
than the average Christian conscience which purporting to 
follow revealed rules finally establishes continuity between 
the early Christian communism or at least property indiffer- 
entism and modern business enterprise, continuity between 
the individual pacifism or at least quietism of the Sermon on 
the Mount and modern go-get-ive-ness in peace and eager 
violence in war. Indeed, to generalize a famous individual 
case in our history, the John Cottons of life seldom have more 
trouble dispraising the consciences of the Roger Williams 
than they have in appraising their own; in the annals of the 
overdogs, the underdogs seldom suffer for conscience* sake, 
but always for inability or unwillingness to follow conscience 
in doing what they well know to be right. 

But just as conscience rises from a perceptual to a dog¬ 
matic derivation, so also it may continue its career to what 
I have called the creative level. From this vantage point, 
it may recognize the inner voices as echoes of parents and 
teacher; it may see the rules of the dogmatic conscience as 

* The interested student may follow this evolution from the Republic through the 
Statesman into and through the Laws. Plato propounds the bases of the doctrine in 
these famous words from the Republic (389): "To the rulers of the state it belongs 
of right to use falsehood to deceive either enemies or their own citizens for the good 
of the state: and no one else may meddle with this privilege.” 
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customs articulated for purpose, „f 

opera.,„g as dev.es o Individual integration. F,om s, h 

.ns,gh, .ra„scend.ng slavish attentiveness to voices „d 

reverential devotion to rules, it may seek m . 
the wisdom of both voices and ruLs without 

slave to either. Conscience so co„ceiv^"l“ s ^r 

duct the sense of the frontier., counseling it may be aga „L' 
,cqu,esce„c. what everybody else does or „rg,ng fo en 

the’’shining halo”ors,inthood"Ld Ir'' '' 
utter folly. Depending as you list, upon .h'’e':'LfZd" ot 
the wh,m of any of the Three Sisters, or more dully s,d 
»I»n mere crass casualty, this conscience may sponsor , 
act of all acts most reasonable or the shame of all shames 
most treasonable. Its typical heroes are Socrates arguing 
Crito down for the right to die, Luther declaring, ^‘Ich 

n us.”dt'.h”'H - 

unjust death. Help me to a,cend-I will shift for myself 
coming down. Its typical villains are Brutus with dagger 
«nd.dammg a fr.ends blood, Calvin surrendering Servmu 
to the stake, Jefferson Davis suffering the dishonor of a lost 
cause. But whether heroic or villainous, such a conscience 
raises human nature from the realm of matter to the do 

hTrlic. ' '*■ 

The use of the same term to describe this and the other 
a titudes toward action does no. conceal the advance-I 
had almost said discrepancyi-in practice where one de 
pends upon neither the hunch of the moment nor the 
congealed wisdom of the ages for the direction of his 

"" »'"" I" —r. « B.,.., 
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individual conduct. Such achievement represents moral 
knowledge rather than mere intuition, and connotes the 
reassimilation of conscience to the larger field of conscious¬ 
ness. He who looks before and after as a preparation for 
making up his mind as to his duty has lost what the narrow¬ 
minded call conscience. Moral perception has surmounted 
dogmatism to mature as generous insight. The demand of 
limited action upon an animal very wide-roaming in his 
reverie has, from initially unnerving him, come, through his 
integration, to perfect his action focus with the enriching 
frieze of imagination. This recapture of the unity of con¬ 
sciousness and conscience is a theme to which I shall revert 
in Chap. VII. It is enough here to say that it marks the first 
phase of personality integration—that is, integration of the 
self inside the field of consciousness. This first phase may or 
may not lead to the further and final phase of integration, 
the unity of self and the world. If one achieve organization 
of himself in a disorganized world, the fever of action may, 
or may not, still flush him. He may indeed, in Hamlet¬ 
like mood, surrender to a verbal protest against times “out 
of joint.” Prizing inaction as the fruit of this recognized dis¬ 
crepancy between the world of consciousness which he has 
mastered and the world of nature which he is happy to let 
go its way, he may content himself, as Hamlet could not, 
with seeing 


. . . enterprises of great pith and moment 
With this regard their currents turn awry, 

And lose the name of action. . . . 

This way, without a doubt, lies madness. But let us not 
forget that while, from one point of view, insanity means a 
disorganized personality, from another, certain types of in¬ 
sanity may well mark perhaps the most complete integra¬ 
tion of personality we know. It is the easy way of integration 

li61 
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but It IS also the indicated way: indicated, for since the 
human anunal is a part of the cosmos rather than its being 
a part of him, he must exclude something; easy, for it 
takes this indicated principle of exclusion seriously and 
proceeds to exclude everything except what easily fits in 

With the satisfactory nucleus of organization. All of which is 

■0 say that ms.nity a, i.s „„„ , 

of («rso„al„y .os.de the limits of consciousness. Even such 
limited integtatlon is no mean aehievement, consideting 

how far afield from knowledge-of-what-is hnowiedge-of-what- 

ought-to-be sometimes leads our mental cohorts. It is so great 
an achievement in fact that it might well cause the most 
poorly adjusted of the sane to envy the best adjusted of the 
msane.^^ There is a madness which is a divine gift,” says 
Plato, and the source of the chiefest blessings granted to 
men. Yes; this way, without a doubt, lies madness. But 
along the highroad which leads there you will find scen'ery 
most familiar to you. You will find science-not so far out 
that ordinarily it does |not know the way back; but still 
on the road out, since it selects its materials and thus 
justifies Its site on the highroad of exclusion which leads to 
msanity. You will find art—much farther out; so far out 
in fact that you’ll observe many artists who do not know 
whether they are coming or going. You will find philosophy 
how far out modesty forbids my suggesting; but to hear 
any one philosopher describe the location of other philoso¬ 
phers, you would think it was very far out on that highroad; 
and to hear Alexander Herzberg in his The Psychology of 
Philosophers'^ describe the site and state of philosophy, you 
would know that the typical philosopher who bids for fame 


* Phaedrus 244. 

• Herzberg measures the conduct of some thirty great philosophers against certain 

imon-scnsc criteria, and eventuari»« wifh A _! ^- -I 


wuuuvi ui bomc cnirty great philosophers against certain 
common-sense criteria, and eventuates with the persuasive conclusion that they 
were pathological. ^ 
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by damning all predecessors* has now himself joined the 
choir invisible that sings and sighs beyond the pale. You will 
find religion—far out, by common consent; but even my ensu¬ 
ing critique will not put the theologians as far out as some of 
them put themselves, a recent one of whom has declared, in 
another connection, that “Religion can show us no road back 
and we, in spite of our efforts, can find no road thither from 
this side.”2 The theologian, however, can better rationalize 
his distance than can most of us; for he seeks salvation, and 
have I not myself just admitted that lunacy at its best con¬ 
stitutes a fitter and happier heaven than sanity at its worst? 

So far we have touched upon the promise and the eventua- 
tion of the road of inaction. But action is, preferred or not, 
the lot of most. Accepting his animal lot, a man may set him¬ 
self to overcome through action the discrepancy indicated in 
consciousness between Hume’s “is” and the “ought to be” 
or he may set himself with energy reinforced through his own 
integration, to make the world into a fittingly harmonious 
habitat for his harmonious self. The drive of conscience to¬ 
ward action—whatever diversity of derivation its morphol¬ 
ogy reveals—is indicative of the fact that most men can 
achieve integration of themselves, short of insanity, only by 


' Hume will serve not only to illustrate the procedure but also to reveal the major 
discrepancy which has driven many philosophers outward on our highroad. "In 
every system of morality which I have hitherto met with,” says Hume in a famous 
pass.ige of his Trealist, “ I have always remarked, that the author proceeds for some 
time in the ordinary way of reasoning, and establishes the being of a God, or makes 
observations concerning human affairs; when of a sudden I am surprised to find, 
that instead of the usual copulations of propositions, is, and is not, I meet with no 
proposition that is not connected with an ought, or an ought not. This change is 
imperceptible; but Is, however, of the last consequence. For as this ought, or ought 
not, expresses some new relation or affirmation, it is necessary that it should be 
observed and explained; and at the same time that a reason should be given, for 
what seems altogether inconceivable, how this new relation can be a deduction from 
others, which are entirely different from It" (Treatise, Everyman’s ed., vol. II; 
pp. I 77 - 178 )- 

* Bennett, The Dilemma oj Religious Knowledge, p. 14. 
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and through effort to budge the 
the inner norm. 


outer order toward if not to 


III 

We have now, in animadverting upon the nature of con 
science, paraded conscience as a species nfm ■ ^ 

taking of and ™ or >’"■ 

class-perception, classidf.* "cZon T -P"'"' 

cases to these forms we have fretiuentlv ‘“"’'Jating our 

place which action seems to have in conscience experiences 

We may now return to emphasize the centrality o^ this dy 

namic aspect. Conscience is the form consciousness takes- 

whether perceptual, or classificatory or creativ„h 
crucial action impends. It is i-hic ^ when 

act,on whtch justtScs ns in calling by a common name all,he 

varieties of conscientiousness. Cast a critical eye over all re 

jmbered cases of conscience, (i) They clearly come out 
of periods of stress and strain: conscience surely contrast 
with placidity. (.) They are all functions of action: conscience 

ShTn'r/^I^Tr' is to be done about any- 

science that does not eventuate, eventuates, nevertheless- 
as psychosis. If not in Macbeth before the foul regicide then 
m Lady Macbeth’s somniloquy after the dread dLd: ’ 

Out damned spot! out, I say! . . . What need we fear 

who knows It when none can call our power to account? 

let who would have thought the old man to have had so 
rnuen blood in him^ j i 

bed. to bed, to bed.' ■ ■ “^ 

In a word some measure of disintegration conditions all 

ese cases of conscience, integration attends them, precipita- 

lon into action follows them, unless they are well on the Ld 
to becoming pathological. 
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Now, of course, consciousness, generically, may eventuate 
in action; but when the action rises above the level of the 
random or the routine, consciousness tends to become con¬ 
science; for the important is to be understood in the light of 
alternative courses of action laid inexorably on choice. If con¬ 
sciousness normally represents a cleavage of nature, then con¬ 
science represents a further crack in what is cleft. Conscious¬ 
ness marks the first colossal division in nature; for it reveals 
the organism inside of, and yet opposed to, the world, either 
to contemplate or to appropriate that world. Conscience re¬ 
veals further division inside the self, a poignant fretfulness 
within the greater stress and strain, with one element trying 
to harness the others so as thus and then to dominate the 
otherwise divided world. This common aspect of conscien¬ 
tious experiences seems to be, more than its eems to be any 
other single thing, a function of action. Action is a gesture 
to dominate something, and so conscience becomes a power 
phenomenon.* 

I pass by without emphasis another aspect that is fre¬ 
quently given as the distinguishing characteristic of con¬ 
science—its social element. The contemporary prejudice is 
indeed to conceive conscience as the inside of custom, as the 
voice of the group sounding inside the individual. Against 
this emphasis which has become a shibboleth of our time, I 
am throughout this book voicing a protest. But the convic¬ 
tion that conscience, even though individual in a sense, is 
morphologically social, is indeed the social aspect of individ¬ 
ual consciousness, is so widespread that I must remark ex¬ 
plicitly at this stage what I shall discuss critically in Chap. 
III. That there is a sense in which conscience is social no one 
can deny. It certainly is concerned either exclusively with 

* Power, as used throughout this book, implies force; and this in human reladons 
means any recession from consent. Clarification of the whole notion, it is hoped, will 
in the following chapters emerge progressively. 
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presumed .Rruis™ i„ ,|,e f,„ of 

.L . ^ ^ against the first it is remarU/^rl 

* 1 f one’s own self may get pref 

mnt.al ratmg from conscience. While moralists have de' 

bated at length whether one ever owes duties to himsel and 
whtle some have resolved this tp.estion in the negative eithe^ 
ts resolutton or „s consideration arises only upon the, sin 
on tha conscence must be social in order tosafeguarrsl ; 
order^Thts ,s a guest,on w. cannot beg. The social orderZs 
pmv,de ,ts own foundation and defense, we will „„t beZ 
orned to ,.s defense. Against the second reason for holdmg 
conscence to be ,n nature social, we remark that altruism"! 
a very relative matter. If one’s duty is determined with refe! 
ence to a small social grouping, such as the family or the 
gang, and this small group proves to represent his interests 

ZTnd' ! T' »' "f-"" i- Pcovidl 

t e individual is not social in the sense of altmisticfbut in- 

deed unsocmi. In fact the egoism that really counts in the 

world the field of conversation amongLralists is „ 
that of individuals but of small groupism. 

who!''"* “ “ 'i' ‘”' 1 '““ 'goiat' 

whom conventional moralists have united to treat a! the 

■plwf" t« .o- n.*.,, 

lh«ofo,hers-~arealllde(mwonhahoot ir»ouir,n"a‘‘''"’’ '“’bavrsiwS m'li 

nobler person, I duly appreciate tn fk t, l ^ finer and 

kind weVe cW to my heaTt 'raVnotM ^ 

make others happy and that I would pladf soulful happiness than to 

together with mayi^ a le. Vo bVnl ^ ^ ^ 

... Iw. 11..,. d*c;,'7’“tJ™*.- * " ”-a i".,....d 

yet to find and know intimately aLn l^,h h ' ' i '■ ^ 
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true advocatus diaboli, if not diabolus himself, constitutes any¬ 
thing like the problem for the moral life that a small group 
does which exacts sacrifice from its members but in turn does 
not pass these sacrificial dividends on to the larger group. The 
exclusive family is a respectable example. Most of the ravages 
of the acquisitive way of life go on in the name of some man s 
trying to treat his family or another such monopolistic group 
as sacred, himself it may be sacrificed to it but it in turn 

sacrificing to no larger unity. 

The pragmatists, who in particular have played up this 

social nature of conscience, of consciousness for that matter, 
indeed of the whole personality, and of the whole world if 
anyone cares to be reminded of it, have had a case to make; 
and they have sought to make their case by treating the 
category social as all-inclusive.' While we wish to follow the 
facts of nature and of human nature wherever they lead, we 
certainly have no antecedent inclination to join the prag¬ 
matists'in this honorific use of the category social. On the 
contrary, we opine, pending our more critical discussion of 
this matter, that none of the senses in which conscience is 
social renders that category more than an accidental attri¬ 
bute of conscience. For this we have suggested preliminary 
specific reasons; but we shall not scruple to fall back upon 
more general considerations when need arises. Though we 
admitted, as we do, that conscience usually functions in a 
social situation, we say nevertheless that in that situaUon it 
is what it is, a facet of individuality rather than of sociality. 
Constantly to reemphasize the social matrix skirts, but does 


of honor .It public banquets, but he will never become a great or successful artist, 

Statesman or even clergyman" pp. 

Hobbes never .accused man in the abstract of as much ethical devi try « 

here is proud to admit of himself in the concrete. 0 tmpora! 0 
himself infamous by his egoism; Nathan has made himself succe^ful >f hW- 
' CJ. Dewey, Philosophy and Cmlizalion, Chap. \, The Inclusive Phi p 


Ide.!." 
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not contact, conscience itself* • • i 

constitutes our interest and problem If rthat'th''''' 

is ubi,„i.„„s may with I 7' " 

mambering „ha, i, „„ „ 7; 

do with reference to the 77„ ' P™P«' <» 

..pip™.er„ecessi.y'r.:;:::;:zr-'«- 

™^afrt: 1 ::Smgra::7";“-«-- ■» 

. gujajiing feature of conscience 

scLrisX'penaiTnrfet 7'''“'”" '» 

world of manifold possibilities of .ct7,Xp"„'.t;h,r,s 
a recompense an acceleration of the ryn^a at- i 

more .llttrtng than, the self which moves as with it do7 e 
mam road of our lives. But we go nowhere if we seek to 1 

body. He who does not preoccupy himself with specific num 
hers, especially with the direction of Number One will as 

This alignment of conscience with action indicates the 
ntermcidenc. of intellectualism and voluntarism. Where 
knowing becomes doing-this is the threshold of conscience. 
Th clan y of consciousness must be muddied up with con- 
cting alternatives before It eventuates overtly as doing. 
Those philosophers who have taken power as the basic con. 
cepe in human ife have each in his own way sought to com. 
memorate the fact of which we here speak. Spinoza as the 
philosopher par excellence of seif.realization begins with ab. 
street power and ends with the will.to.be-to be what f To 

^'Phikbus 19 . 
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be perfect. Power purified by the clarity of consciousness and 
precipitated by the catalyzer conscience emerges as perfec¬ 
tion. Hobbes as the philosopher par excellence of acquisition 
begins with abstract power and ends with the will-to-get— 
to get what? To get pleasure, peace, security. Power purged 
by contract and precipitated by the catalyzer conscience 
emerges as political absolutism and ethical hedonism. Nietz¬ 
sche as the philosopher par excellence of vitality begins with 
abstract power and ends with the will-to-dominate-to domi¬ 
nate what ? To dominate the weak of will, the weak of reason, 
the weak of vitality. Power purged by contempt and precipi¬ 
tated by the catalyzer conscience emerges as pure power. 
Here we have at last the apotheosis of will: not only is power 
the Alpha, but it is the Omega as well. “The definition of 
being,” as Plato hazarded in the Sophist, “is simply power.”‘ 

When one supplements these several more specific forms 
of power philosophy with the general push of Bergson’s elan 
vital, he has the proper background for setting in final relief 
the thesis that conscience as the will-to-do-right is, first, the 
will-/o-(fo^ and, then, the will-to-rightness. Rightness connotes 
the/om of power with immediate valence to command atten¬ 
tion and approval. But the pressure’s the thing. 

The notion of action as the goal of conscience becomes 

clearer as one approaches nearer and nearer the key con¬ 
science terms. If one starts on the very fringe of the moral 
realm action is not directly suggested. If, for instance, I say 
that a statement is true, or that an object is beautiful, or 
even that a man is good-no action either on my or anybody 
else’s part seems to be implied. If I approach one step nearer 
and say that an action is right, there is no indisputable indi¬ 
cation that this means that anybody is committed to act or 


» Sophist 247- ... 

’ Sldgwick, however, does take this as implying 

{Tht Methods of Ethics, pp. ji-jj)- 
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.0 refrain from action as a result of the judgment > H„, ,n 

.. grow cleart and if I conclude bTst^^ng'h Tr;' '’'"T 

something, I have hnished the approach from ' fr 

otiose consciousness to the very focu. nf fh ^ 

r • ^ ^ the action consfelh 

t.on o conscence. To owe by very definition means to bj 

obhgated to pay In the very fact that ought is the consc n 

symbol par excellence we find corroboration, if any be ne led 

t at conscence ,s alignment for or against a given actij^ ’ 

the first event, conscience as positive is energisation 

against environment; in the second event, conscience L negT 

tive IS energization against other aspects of consciousness- 

:n the third event, conscience is subsequent energization 

against previous manifestations of itself. In every event i 

IS an action drive of the more perfectly integrated against 

the objectively more disintegrating or the subjectively le 

integrated: power pushing among counterpowers for more 

Psychoanalytically, conscience is to be identified not with 
the Freudian censor,” as is the wont, but with the "libido” 
come to maturity through its wars of conquest, domestic and 
foreign. This positive characterization of even the not infre¬ 
quent obvious negativity of conscience is, I think, what 
mmanuel Kant, that ageless connoisseur of conscience, had 
m mind when he spoke of it as “an instinct to pass Judg- 

''''' " 'O -o-lly bound to 

s in itself fl val.m ^ r n ^ aeciares that because something 
IS m Itself a value, it does not follow that someone ought to do it; it does mean 

however, that it Ought to ‘ Be ’ - vol. I: pp. ^ 47 -^ 48 ). 

L^' however, m a forthcoming book, the continuity 

Mys *d«s7r'and what we gather along the way. "Training,” 

but atyiizes the °‘ 'he biopsychic structures, 

bu stylizes them m vanous conventional ways.” It is the perseverance to the end 

of this onginal push (libido) that I am concerned to affirm. 
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ment . . . though I should not like to be committed to 
all that Kant further said about it. There is deep discern¬ 
ment, however, both in Kant’s assimilation of conscience to 
the primordial will-to-act—“/w Anfang war die and 

in his notion of the relation of this original action drive to 
specific actions. “Before the act, says Kant, the con¬ 
science has power enough to dissuade a man from commit¬ 
ting the act, during the act it is stronger, and it is strongest 
of all after the act.”^ Hindsight is easier than foresight, re¬ 
morse bolder than premonition. All back-seat drivers, I 
suspect, get their extraordinary authority from having sat 
too long in some front seat. 

With the morphology of conscience thus laid bare as a 
push-to-power from integrated through further integrating 
activity, we can now distill the wisdom of moralists on the 
nature of conscience to this formulation: some human drives, 
from being initially amorphous, early run together, by social 
and physical pressures not necessary here and now to be 
discussed. They form eventually an integrated sector of per¬ 
sonality. But this sector does not occupy the whole field; 
indeed it early occupies little, but bids for more. This bid of 
the integrated sector of personality to save its life by extend¬ 
ing itself first over the entire self and then over the world 
which stands more or less opposed to consciousness is con¬ 
science, Since the initial integration arises under the exigency 
of action, it maintains its integrity through active pressure 
for domination. As the integrated sector approaches the full 
spread of consciousness, it relaxes, grows tolerant and philo¬ 
sophic; but if fear of its security exists, it contracts into 
intolerance. Then the fever of action runs high. It is the men 
of driving energy who, while they have them, have the most 

' Kiiru, Uitures on Ethics, "Cunsclcnce," p. 119. 

*/iiVy.,p. IJ4. 
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vigorous consciences. Conscience pushes wlrK 
perafon as circumstances warrant hut n ^ 
toward power. It is here even as in’the “ 
guer or be conquered. And when the b^ttlTf"" 

hardest,consciencelackslittleoffulfiir* u 
characterization-thatit'*^ 

rest of our insides pu t together 

IV 

But how does it justifv ali lKp . 

j ^‘■ 11 ) ail tne room it takes un? \Vi^u .l- 
question we are face to face wifK <-i, 

of conscience. This problem I charact^rL aT tt^impT’''^''^ 

tation of conscience. But this charier ' • ■ P 

of ,K ^ 

in the history of moral thf^r^r.r q* . ^ 

“'oi'xr 

The problem of implementing conscience might mean ID 
matter without a doubt. Since conscience ZnIsT struggle 

C0,uaranue tit '^comZT2nXedl7^^^ 

sor what he wants. This too is important withouf a dLb " 

ists. Many a man would be willing to obey conscience if he 
d.d not suspect that conscience is trying to make hZ be 
good for naught. If somebody could show indisputably that 

— a ways pays he would have done an^inestiLlb 
service to conscience, if not also to mankind. To show this 
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would be a worthy endeavor, though giants have labored at 
the job with equivocal success. Plato gave it a trial, as the 
major task of his Republic. And what moralist has wholly 
passed it without his fling at the guerdon? We pay deference 
to its importance, but pass it by as less important than 
another problem. For to implement conscience might mean 
( 3 ) how to prove that its claim is as a matter of fact true. Now 
while this claim itself might be that conscience must be 
obeyed or that if obeyed it will reward its servant-over¬ 
lapping thus with (i) or (2) or both-we shall hold it to be 
at its most typical and worthy not in either of these claims 
but in the claim that what it commands is better, even if not 

obeyed or even if obeyed without reward. 

We have, then, our problem— simply even if tenuously 

stated: conscience always claims that the course of action 
prescribed by it is better than any alternative course. Is that 
claim valid? Is what we “ought” to do demonstrably better 
than something else that might be done? The conscientious 
man insists that it is, and would have others act or desist 
from action upon the mere pronunciation of the magic word 
“ought.” When one includes, as he must, the matter of edu¬ 
cation of youth, the influence of the pulpit. Catholic, Protes¬ 
tant, and Jewish, and the inefficiency caused the self by an 
acceptance of an action as right and owed which in its per- 
fectionistic details sometimes seems impossible to be paid, 
(even though, as Kant taught, there is no real owing without 
ability to pay), he will see that the question of the ^hd'ty 
of moral knowing is of the first moment in human life. When 
he remembers, on the other side, that aspiration is in essence 
the reach that exceeds our grasp, he will know the question 
too important to be answered negatively merely to get it 
out of the way. Why act until we know whether one proposed 
action is better than another ? We are posing here the ques¬ 
tion that above all others perhaps furnishes sustaining food 
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for “the tragic sense of Itc; 

our concentration of the inquiry uT'the”!' I 

easily grasped matter of mlarretrd Th""” "" 
man not only insists that what conscience 1.11,“,"™",“7“' 
for that reason better ro be done than somchi, g fa. 

losophy is for the mostV cl" of ,£7’ “ 

this claim of conscience to depelble I'™" 

able. These inventions may take the 

cosmologies or cosmogonies or penologies or i ^ 

logistics; for logics are not, if one gefat ther'^"' TT"" 

so abstract and neutral as they would like to s7„d 
Indeed upon this matter of Wirs I ^ 

word. There are two major logics- the Ionic 

logic of thought. Sometimes they coincid^e as le"“ 

trol events by taking thought, or when, in,™, upon alrl 

men find them full vocation in describing or predict ng ,he’ 

course of events, or when human desire is reduced m the 

JcZZZZ'n °"‘VZ " “i»“<i»ces 

about events„mpelled by a spontaneity all its own, .„d lie 
hen notably less useful, it i, not less lusty and sign,Scan, for 

Idomt'”™' “h ''' "" ‘■''S'" of i^'l'vance this 

freedom IS, as we have seen, insanity; but insanity is not 
without Its types, its principles of progression, its laws, and 

ton¬ 
nes. heart-break,„g busi- 

characterizes a library as "also a Darholnc.' I PO'gnantly 

during the throes of birth ”(p 193) very badly damaged 

wast;XTfe: -„fess,on that it 

dreader of drLnIs! That is “---'hat 'T started to be a 

beautiful dreams in such a hole of t * ^ f^feam such 

la^k-roUer, p. 6j). ^ discipline and drabness” (Shaw, Tht 
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certainly its own rich color. Without a doubt, the goal of 
thought grown prideful of emancipation from things is 
lunacy. Among the forms of consciousness which occupy an 
ambiguous station between reality (the logic of events) and 
insanity (the perfected logic of thought) is conscience, this 
general claim to superior rightness of which we have been 
speaking. Conscience points to the realm of events, for it 
would enjoin or estop action; but it also points the other way, 
for it maintains that people and things ought to be what, as 
a matter of fact, they are not. 

This distinction between what ought to be (but is not) and 
what is (but ought not to be) may be taken with differential 
intensity. At its strongest, the distinction means that nothing 
which ought to be is, nothing which is ought to be. Perhaps 
Santayana goes as far as any modern toward defending this 
position, in holding that “nothing given exists,”^ not even 
values. This, however, does not mean that values are not 
actual, but merely that they occupy a realm of their own 
apart from the factual field. The moderate position was long 
ago stated by Plato—stated, it is true, in form that is extreme 
but with a qualifying afterthought. In the RepubliCy Glaucon 
suggests that the perfect city which ought to be but is not 
“exists in idea only; for,’* adds he, “I do not believe that 
there is such an one anywhere on earth.’* Socrates replies: 
“In heaven there is laid up a pattern of it, methinks, which 
he who desires may behold, and beholding [here comes the 
first qualification], may set his own house in order. But 
whether such an one exists, or ever will exist in fact, is no 
matter; for [here the qualification is repeated and made final] 
he will live after the manner of that city, having nothing to 
do with any other.*’^ The values discussed are independent 
of facts and have a worth independent of utility—but they 

‘ Scepticism and Animal Faith^ Chap. VIl. 

* Republic 592. 
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morphology and orientation 

have, nevertheless, also a utilitv Tk‘ 
th.. the re.li„ of .ho va,::! !..I h! 
them; the perception of them leads .o^T" 

thcr excellence, and these judgments l.ave "'inf 

them to pass on earth. A parade of rV i- ^ 

ceivably be allowed as adequate imni 

value, were the utility notlTv^nlr?"""" 

ness which the value presumes to the ought- 

implementing doctrines mns. k fade to i 

Remembering this ourselves, we cannot s.on f 
truth which conscience claims. ^ 

But we must now to our task—the task of .v ■ • 
critically as may be the major doctrines that I,v "n® 

a. crucial times reytf:p;eIT;r‘''rf“' 

Nor can we be saved the turmoil of this task by initiallv 

claim to be true. We reLmbe. rather hr" " ‘'‘f? 
voked by Bishop Butler. "Had it strength, a"'hht 

had It power, as it has manifest authority, it would absolull ’ 
gjrn the world " Perhaps. But lacking the might, hof t 
conscience to vindicate its certitude of rightness .?Lt ns r, 
now to the major doctrines used to quell the doubts raised 

y life against the credence of conscience: Uea/is- 

nc sociological, metaphysical, logical, and aesthlic. We shall 
give one chapter to each type of doctrine. 



Qhapter II 


THE THEOLOGICAL IMPLEMENTATION OF 

CONSCIENCE 

Time was in America, still largely is in England if not also 
in Germany, when it was taken for granted that morality 
must rest on theology or be suspended in mid-air; conscience 
either a divine outpost, so runs the familiar disjunction, or 
not to be taken seriously; either the major tenets of religion 
true, or the major claims of conscience false. The outworking 
of this emphasis has not always been a straightforward at¬ 
tempt to implement conscience, in the sense to which I have 
already limited the term implementation, that is, to demon¬ 
strate the validity of the claim of conscience as knowledge 
of good and evil. It has been more frequently, perhaps, an 
attempt to implement conscience in the sense that I have 
waived, that is, to insure against the risk that conscience 
faces in an evil world. The risk is that conscience will not 
reach through to overt action unless there be an assured 
power to coerce recalcitrant elements of human nature into 
obedience to the exacting ought. There is another risk, less 
honorable perhaps but hardly less respected—the risk that 
even if the good man follow his conscience and do right, his 
profit therefrom may not be commensurate with his deserts. 
Though neither of these risks is our problem, the matter of 
reward for right doing is so intimately tied up in the human 
mind with the question of the validity of conscience, and 
nowhere more so than in connection with theological ethics, 
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that it must be paid the deference of 
pass to our main problem. 


a comment before 


we 


1 


I ,s doubtle,^ sot, of scandal „f p„e chics ,ha, even the 
austere Kao, adnutted .ha, if happiness be added to du,. 

value ,s thereby raised from the high status of supreme nood 
to the ultimate pinnacle of complete good. While Kant sough, 
by heavy rat,onahaation to maintain his moral integrity^ „ 
making the distinction, the history of ethics-and of mligion 
n the West has been often Cass if not brazen in centering 
attention upon the loaves and fishes of the moral life. Con 
sider Job, servant of the Highest, as he sits yonder moaning 
not so much under the scourge of the devil as under the sol 
ace of his friends, friends: that stalwart trinity of the 
ancient East-Eliphaz, the Temanite, arguing that a good 
conscience a ways pays; Bildad, the Shuhite, arguing that 
prosperity always adorns a pure heart; and Zophar, the Na- 
amathite, arguing that boils are an obvious blight upon any 
pretense of personal purity. Remember Job, the symbol of 
both the faith and the frustration of the moralist; for here in 
our httle fdace, the world, sits the moralist with his friends: 
the Capitalist to the right of him, the Communist to the left 
of him, the Fascist in front of him-all expostulating and ex¬ 
pectorating the vile consensus that no man serves conscience 
for naught. But yonder sits Job, that pathetic symbol of the 
moralist, himself hardly less convinced than his friends of 
some genuine coincidence of inner goodness and outer goods- 
and therefore voicing as the burden of his plaint the convic¬ 
tion that if he could meet God face to face, he could convince 
him of his inner rectitude and win again his goods. The climax 
of iniquity comes, however, in the fact that when Job does 
meet God in the voice of the whirlwind, he vindicates his 
faith, even if he does not sustain his argument, by winning 
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from deity through supine sycophancy* an unpocked skin, a 
veritable new era of prosperity, and a well-earned vacation 
let us hope, away from his friends, ^^'e conjecture him happy 
at last, fresh from his vacation, celebrating with his friends 
and without argument the triumph of the oldest and livest 
faith of man—the faith that a good conscience and the good 
things of life are divine affinities, “friends radiant and 

inseparable.” 

This Hebrew interpretation of the implementation of con¬ 
science as the procuring of obedience to it by assuring a satis¬ 
factory quid pro quo found its lineal descent in Christianity. 
Not only is Jesus reported as teaching that those who sacri¬ 
ficed for him in this world would receive a hundredfold of the 
goods sacrificed but an immortal life in which to enjoy them,^ 
but certainly St. Paul’s plaint that if we have hope in Christ 
in this life only, we are of all men most miserable’ is a com¬ 
plete confession of this ambivalent faith. The whole import 
of the two-world view in early and Catholic Christianity 
is that the good man must, now or then, get the goods. It 
was fitting that utilitarianism, as the moral theory and code 
which frankly exploited this view in modern life, should have 
arisen out of Christianity. The early utilitarians were Chris¬ 
tian theologians," and theological utilitarianism was the first 
form of the movement that came to full legality in Bentham 
and in its cultural maturation to gentility in John Stuart Mill. 
Indeed, it was Francis Hutcheson, happily escaped with both 
his skin and his integrity from the charge of the Glasgow pres¬ 
bytery of holding “ that the standard of moral goodness was 


' I know that thou canst do all things; 

And no plan is too difficult for thee. 

Therefore 1 have declared, without understanding, 

Things too wonderful for me without knowing Gob 42:1-3)- 


• Mark 10: 29-30; Luke 18: 29-30. 

31 Cor. 15: 19. , j n 1 

* I refer, among others, to Berkeley, Gay, Brown, Tucker, and Paley 

whom, Tucker formally excepted, were Christian ministers. 


—all of 
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he promotion of the happiness of others and tha, „e could 

God -Francis Hutcheson, 1 say, who first introduced th 
Utilitarian formu a u • . ^uucea tne 

numbers.- ’ ® "" Sreatest 


This old story may strike some modern students as almost 
new, seeing how completely though recently ,h. then me 
climate has ehanged, notably in America The hum, s 
movement has made great strides in divorcing th. pow" " 
ment and the ethical element in religion ,„d f„ eenmZ ' 
tention upon the latter.. It is natural of course that i® its 
outworking this emphasis should have in the estimation of 
many religious people taken its proponents beyond the ak 
of theologica agnificance altogether; for has it not led sLe 

all alike to belligerent fuzziness as to what should be admitted 

differing among themselves in important 

Te knr '"l-® bet- 

known as a literary movement, they have united their 

forces to lay the axe at the root of the tree of supernatural 

power as the final theological principle. A God of goodness 

no go at all, a moral theology or ethics as theology— this 

s he secret oath of the humanistic brotherhood. The result 

.that not a 1 the forces of the entire movement can price 

deity at which traditional theology would not come to snort 

and stay to grieve. They either take the dictates of conscience 

as their theology or they give up the old-time Hebrew-Chris- 

tian attempt at implementation conceived as adequately re- 


^ Inquiry, p. 177. 

The Humanist Manifesto” of iQii derlarpc In • 1 it > 

of the universe depicted by modern sclnc^r^akes unacceotaH ^ 

or epic guarantees of human values” (Th. Humanl, 

7.933) 50- Chr,s,ia„ 
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warding the good man with the goods of life* At the best they 
have given birth to a puny god—a deity who can hardly do 
anything about cultural lag or even about the business cycle, 
and certainly can do nothing at all about the cosmic weather 
—not even to s(^ueeze one drop of rain from the ominous sky 
for the needy farmer or abate the cold for the city poor by one 
single degree Fahrenheit. Power has departed; the gather¬ 
ing Gotterdammerung imposed by humanism upon tradition 
marks the end of a theological epoch, whether or not it marks 
the beginning of another. 

One finds at hand indeed the suspicion that religious hu¬ 
manism constitutes an ethical mausoleum enshrining the 
flowered grave of theology. Modern atheism is, of course, not 
the first atheism; and the finite God of William James and 
the metaphor God of Edward Scribner Ames are not the first 
losses sustained by the Almighty of his historic virtue. Here¬ 
tofore, however, the loss of virtue has been a debilitating ex¬ 
perience to gods as to men. The humanistic movement itself 
sends the mind across the years to another tradition than the 
Hebrew-Christian one, to Plato and the tradition which he en¬ 
gendered. The fate of theological Platonism confirms, though 
of course it does not prove, our suspicion as to the lethal in¬ 
fluence of humanism in theology. Nobody has ever drawn 
more clearly or supported with more warmth the notion of a 

God of goodness than did Plato. 

“God is not the author of all things,” Plato rings out in the 

Republic,^ “but of good only.” “It follows, therefore,” as he 
elsewhere says, “ that the good is not the cause of all things, 
but of the good only ... of the evils the causes are to be 
sought elsewhere, and not in God.”* Plato clearly has the 
courage of his convictions upon this matter, for he proceeds 
systematically to censor the poets and artists in general to 

* Republic 380. 

« Ibid., 379 . 
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make certain ,ha, they d, no, go against ,his fundantcntal 

theological ms,ght, "Poets and story-tellers," he adds "ar 
gmity ol the graves, misstatements when they tell uj that 
wicked men are often happy,". And the R,fM, end „„„n 

he note of a city of God in which the prindple of the glds 
to the good IS forever vindicated. This is not to be Mken 
however, as meaning that there are no, actually bad togs’ 

n h s world; there are-only God is no, to be held reslsi to 
or them; for, a, Plato recommends in the T, 

be consistently maintained by us in .1| ,ha, .e s.y ,’ha, G„d 

made them as far as possible the fairest and best ouTof 
things which were not fair and good.”^ In the Laws Plato 
comes to the realization that this vindication of God in the 
ight of the world as it was might necessitate a dualistic au 

iWh-^ feven tJs 

price of h s determination to exonerate deity from any evil 
One soul or more? More than one-I will answer for you- 
^any rate, we must not suppose that there are less than two’ 
-one the author of good, and the other of evil.”^ Plato pro¬ 
ceeds to relate his high conception of the divine nature to the 
waywardness of men. “No one who in obedience to the laws 
be leved that there were Gods, even intentionally did any un¬ 
holy act, or uttered any unlawful word; but he who did must 
ave^pposed one of three things,-either that they did not 

did fh P°^*ibili ty, or secondly, that, if they 

appeased and turned aside from their purpose by sacrifice! 
a d prayers. ^ This Plato of the Z..T could never have agreed 
with Professor Montague's milder judgment that "Atheism 
leads not to badness but only to an incurable sadness and 


‘ 392. 

* Tinjnens 53. 

* Laws 896. 

* 885. 
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loneliness.”* No; he proceeds stoutly to assess graduated 
punishment for these offenders varying with the iniquity of 
the atheism that lay back of the offense of each. The man 
who disbelieves in the gods outright is least culpable; the man 
who believes that they exist but are indifferent is worse; and 
worst of all is the man whose atheism is ethical rather than 
logical or aesthetic—the man who believes that the gods can 
be reached by interested parties. For the worst offender Plato 
is rigor itself. Death is too good for such a one, if he persists 
in his course after having had explained to him its odious 

moral nature. ^ i • u*j 

But what was the outcome of this early and heroic bid to 

purge theology of the power element? Well, the power ele- 
ment divorced from divinity became so rampant that finally 
the risk was run of corrupting God with it once more in order 
to keep it under surveillance. Became so rampant, I say. Ma- 
nichaeism staged a duel between good and evil to an eternal 
draw, though with odds upon the good; and Neo-Platonism, 
especially in Plotinus, left matter as the matrix of power dan¬ 
gling eternally like an ugly appendage from the nether part 
of deity—the portion of his anatomy which God forgot but 
which the moral man could not forget because it obscured 
his vision of divinity. The risk was run, I say, of corrupting 
God once more with power. Yes, Augustine undertook to re¬ 
duce all to the sovereignty of God—all, even the Platonic 
ideas, whereby hangs the tale of modern subjectivisrn, were 
this the place to rehearse the Promethean story of man’s reck¬ 
less assumption of the burdens of deity. God must be all pow- 
grful—that is, frankly, he must be God once more. Whatever 
Thomas in the Catholic fold and Calvin and Luther in the 
Protestant rebellion did to Augustinian theology, they left 
unweakened, yea left strengthened if that be possible, the 

power attribute of God. 

* BdieJ Unbound, p. 67. 
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The Greek motive as best represented by Plato, though put 
by him m theological form, has not shown a viability in the 
theological struggle for survival. This historical fact does not 
conclusively dispose of the hope of the humanists to build 
a new theology, but it is calculated to confirm the suspicion 
that their campaign, like that of Croesus, will destroy a 
great kingdom-namely their own theological domain. But 
whether it does or not, leaves untouched my major point-a 
theology purified of power cannot implement conscience even 
m the in erior way theology has been wont to try. A human¬ 
istic theology, one without a God of power, cannot implement 
conscience because it reduces religion to conscience and its 
dicta It cannot thereafter appeal to theological principles 
to solve Its problems-as even the humanists in a pinch are 
suspected by many of doing~but must depend for the logical 
validation of its basic principles, that is, the dicta of con¬ 
science, either upon the inner luster of conscience itself or 
upon some sociological, metaphysical, or other appeal. In a 
word. It IS reduced to the expedients of the moralist alone, 
and must abide the results of purely secular research in the 
moral field. Professor Ames admits more than I here charge, 
if I understand the full meaning and implication of his 
dictum* that there are no religious values whatever that are 
not at the same time some other sort of values, that is, eco¬ 
nomic, sociological, aesthetic, moral. Since, then, theological 
humanism boils down to precisely nothing save a reemer¬ 
gence of our problem of moral implementation, why have we 
taken the time to discuss it.? 

Well, m addition to making more emphatic its impotence, 

I have thought it worth while in the American atmosphere’ 
to point a return to the great theological tradition as the most 
likely permanent rationalization of religious experience and 
certainly as the only source of promising aid in our present 

' See especially Religion^ Chap. III. 
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ethical attempt theologically to implement the dicta of con¬ 
science. Though the main historical weight of the tradition 
has been to provide a bogus implementation of conscience, 
that is, to show that it works out well rather than that it is 
demonstrably right regardless of its outworking, still if the 
Augustinian God could be shown to be good and omnipotent, 
his goodness might provide the implementation the philoso¬ 
phers are looking for while his power provided that which 
the saints demand. It is a chance not to be overlooked; for 
our predicament is desperate. May not the moralist s ac¬ 
knowledged extremity be the theologian s long-sought 
opportunity ? 

II 

The real theologian’s chance here can be stated so quickly 
as to make it appear reassuringly simple; he needs only to 
prove that there is a God and that God is good. I know that 
many religious people will squirm at this formulation of the 
theologian’s chance to be of service to the needy moralist. 
The Bartians and Humanists and all the mystically inclined 
will unite in feeling that I am switching the whole orientation 
of religion from inner experience to formal logic or to cold 
cosmology. Religion is not such a matter, they will say; in 
fact religion is not theology nor does it depend upon theo¬ 
logical rationalization; religion is a matter of living experi¬ 
ence self-validating, self-rewarding. “The experiment first, 
exclaims L. P. Jacks, “ the argumentation second.”' There is 
no law against their so feeling and so replying. But while 
some do in the name of religion surrender to pure numinosity, 
and others content themselves with such knowledge as pre¬ 
cipitates from “a cloud of unknowing,”* the long-run views 
of religious people have not despised and do not despise 
theology as the honest and clear and intelligible science of 

> Quoted by Bennett, The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge, p. 17. 

* Ibid., p. 10. 
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=*’''eady lost faith 

in God. To say, as Bennett does, that “What the saved per¬ 
son knows IS not anything that he or anyone else can trans¬ 
late into definite propositions: it defies rational expression”' 
is admirably honest but none the less pathetic. He later goes 
so ar as to say that “Religion is unable to give any reply 
that will withstand critical examination .”2 Verily it is only 
when men know not what to trust that they trust they know 
not what.3 Those who still know what they trust, that it is 
God, have every reason for acknowledging that I pose real 
questions, the crucial questions, in asking religious people to 
justify their eagerness to help us moralists (including now 
religious humanists) by showing us, in whatever way they 
can, (i) that there is a God and ( 2 ) that he is good. In thus 
narrowing the field of religion I of course indicate what I 
think Its task ought to be in a proper division of labor among 
the value studies. But I shall not presume upon narrowed 
conceptions to justify any neglect of the claims of other 
views of religion to throw light upon the problem of the 
validity of conscience. I shall treat under other, and I think 
more appropriate, heads what those who disagree with me 
as to religious definitions think ought to be treated as religi¬ 
ous views. In this fashion I shall in the event touch critically, 

I believe, upon every important claim that by responsible 
thinkers has been or is now called religious. This in all justice 

IS made necessary by the historic, if not also the logical, 
relation of theology and ethics. 

‘ p. 12. 

* lifid.y p. 21. 

> I make no apology for completely neglecting the mystics. Though aesthetically 
fecund they are of no argumentative worth. Their experience is very common and 
no doubt worthful enough; their explanation of that experience is stereotyped by 
their Zeitgfut, and that uncritically. Misidentification of experience is of no more 
evidential value in religion than elsewhere. {Cf, Ames, "The Mystics—Their 

Experience and Their Doctrine," Proceedings, Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, p. 114. See also his R£ligion, Chap. Xlll.) 
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Meantime, I need only observe that the great religious 
leaders of the past have been all too glad to accept the assign¬ 
ment that my present delimitation of religion thrusts em¬ 
phatically forth, that is, the task of showing that there is a 
God and that God is good. Upon these problems better than 
upon others now to the fore among religious people the great 
leaders have thought they could justify their confident con¬ 
viction that they were servants of mankind as well as children 
of God. Let us turn to the best efforts that earnest minds have 
made to implement conscience by demonstrating these two 
simple propositions. If we insist upon viewing these efforts 
searchingly, even with “a little wintry negativity,” we are 
pushed not by irreverence but by the desperation of knowing 
that if the theologians fail to help us, our chances grow 
appreciably slighter of being able to show that the fauh 
whereby we live is reasonable, that is, that action whic 
conscience prescribes as owed would even if fully consum¬ 
mated be any better than some alternative action or inac¬ 
tion. Failure here would to most good men appear final, and 
so we cannot wish failure, however much we anticipate it. 
“A man,” in Professor Montague’s words, “may well believe 
that this dreadful thing is true. But only the fool will say in 

his heart that he is glad that it is true. 

One of the most eager theologians to have addressed him¬ 
self to the first task we have set was also a great philosopher 
—a not unusual concomitance—Bishop Berkeley. I speak o 
him, among other reasons, to indicate that the effort at theo¬ 
logical implementation of conscience overlaps if indeed it 
does not determine some of the other methods' we are pres¬ 
ently to discuss. Certainly it lies close to what we are 


‘ Belief Unboundy p. 67. 

^ Compare the commonly accepted opinion well expressed by 
history of the idea of conscience is a history of the expansion 
as in some sense divine" {The Government of Man^ p. 302). 

[4^1 
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scheduled to discuss under both idealistic and metaphysical 
implementation. A reference to Berkeley’s fundamenLls will 
make clear at once the common ground between these types 

of implementation; the divergent ground we shall later 

tanr- ^ niethodological, though not sub- 

God, both doubts, however, were easily allayed through the 
seminal discovery that a doubter must exist to make possible 
his doubting, that a thinker must exist to legitim^^ze his 
thinking. But the Enlightenment riding headily the enthusi- 
asm rajsed by the new philosophy was not so easily satisfied 
as was Descartes, the good Catholic. Berkeley found all about 
him in England such a plethora of "scepticism, atheism, and 
irrehgion, to use the inclusive phrases of one of his sub- 
titles, that he saw it more imperative to show that there is a 
God at all than to show that he is good. The latter problem 
he for the most part neglected, feeling perhaps that it could 
and would be assumed by the sincere. He made short shift 
of his doubters, substantially, by giving them the option of 
admitting the existence of the traditional Christian deity or 
seeing the whole tangible world, like the witches in MacL, 
make Itself thin air into which it would vanish. His method 
o doing this IS too well known to permit more than the 
briefest reference to it. If nothing exists save as related per¬ 
ceptions, then there must be an infinite and constant per- 
ceiver both to relate and to furnish something to relate that 
answers to what we call objects. Either God as the creator 
and sustainer, or no world but shadows; and no human indi¬ 
viduality either but a fugitive blink of transient self-con¬ 
sciousness. You’ll take God; or you’ll have neither food nor 
drink, friends nor foes. Dissipate deity from the skies by your 
Skepticism, and you’ll find that when you go to sleep and 
quit thinking about yourselves, your very existence lapses. 

Berkeley, Principles of Human Knowledge. 
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Esse est percipu Here an idealistic metaphysics, of a highly 
ingenious though not highly convincing sort, furnishes a 
support for theology, which in turn is loosely held to support 
morality. After evaluating here the theological aspect of the 
mediation, we shall in subsequent chapters consider the 
efficacy for implementation of the metaphysical aspects of 

Berkeley’s argument. 

More ingenious if possible and at the same time more solid 
because in the great philosophical and theological tradition 
is the ontological argument first precisely formulated by bt. 
Anselm in the eleventh century and kept alive to our own 
day by naive faith in its object and a consequent will to better 
the proof. This argument will reward the closest scrutiny, for 
a suspicion lingers that the intellectual demonstration of the 
existence of God hangs on its success. In saying this, I do not 
mean “out of an over-fondness of that darling invention, 
as John Locke somewhat impatiently characterized the popu¬ 
larity of the ontological principle in his day, to “cashier, 
as he continues, “or at least endeavor to invalidate, all other 
arguments, and forbid ... to hearken to those proofs, as 
being weak or fallacious, which our own existence and the 
sensible parts of the universe offer so clearly and cogently 
to our thoughts, that I deem it impossible for a considering 
man to withstand them.”* What Locke here refers to as 
alternatives are the so-called cosmological arguments, that 
is, arguments from design in man and in nature and m the 
relation between man and nature, upon which he himself as 
an empiricist preferred to lay some stress. Nor should it 
be forgotten that St. Anselm himself had first elaborated in 
the Monologium the cosmological approach. My emphasis 
upon the ontological argument, nevertheless arises from two 
considerations: one logical and one metho o ogic 

1 Esiay Concerning Human Understanding (Open Court ed.), p. 319- 
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an’icZtr f 

acceptance of evolutionism after Darwin has rendered 
practica ly irrelevant as proof any appeal to design. For 

viewed from this relevant standpoint, the overeffects of Dar- 
w.n s principle of natural selection is to explain design by ex 
P aining it away. Variation is assumed as spontanLus and 
tural, but selection of variation is the direct result ofsur- 

rltrr'h Design is explanation in 

reverse. There is adaptation in man and in nature and be¬ 
tween man and nature, without a doubt; but it is so because 
only those who happened to fit survived to tell the tale and 
to beget progeny.' The real argument was won, as usual, by 
procreation rather than by articulation. To explain as design 
what after all is the explanation of design itself is surely to 

iWlI VTl' 'he resulting spectacle is 

intellectually ridiculous enough indeed to warrant the clair¬ 
voyant treatment accorded it by Voltaire. How fortunate, 
exulted he, that the human face was created with a nose, for 
otherwise there would be no place to hang spectacles; and 
how unfortunate, continued he, would it have been for the 
human hand to have less than five digits, for then all the 
gloves in the world would have been misfits. Now what Dar 
win made possible was the logical documentation upon a cos¬ 
mic scale of this preevolutionary clairvoyance of Voltaire 
Common sense fortified by evolution is, for better or worse^ 
immune to arguments based upon design; and with this un¬ 
dercutting of design goes the whole appeal to cosmology for 
theological ends. The positive side of my logical reason for 
emphasizing almost exclusively the ontological argument is 
the feeling that we have in it a rational appeal that in its 
escape from empirical factors bids fair to remain a permanent 

* A preestabhshed harmony between the oughts of conscience and the actualities 
of nature would make anomalous indeed the loss of the unfittest as the price of the 
harmony between nature and the surviving fit. 
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philosophical treasure. It is so perversely self-contained as to 
ht a perennial plant in the house of the philosopher who sits 
in the center and weaves out of himself his own web. 

The methodological reason for my preferring the ontologi¬ 
cal argument as basis for the theistic nisus will appear more 
clear in the sequel. It is this: I am not as a philosopher 
or as a moralist interested in the theological quest save as a 
means to an end-the validating of moral experience. The 
theologian has claimed to be able to do that job for the moral¬ 
ist I do not believe that he can be helpful, though out of cau¬ 
tion born of the seriousness of the task and from a desire to 
leave no clue untried, I must give him his chance along with 
other aspirants for the honor of providing a foundation for 
human life. Time and luck have cheated him out of his reli¬ 
ance upon cosmology, the growth of psychology and social 
sciences along with their axiological counterparts are render 
h?m an amateur in more intimate fields of inner experi 
ence, the ontological principle remains to him as the surest 
bulwark for his continued specialization. So much in justice 
Now the final touch in malice. Our analysis of the ontological 
argument will reveal the theologian’s oblique motivation and 
leave him at the end a devotee of power masquerading as a 
suppliant for goodness. For, to glimpse the end of our argu¬ 
ment from the beginning, the ontological proof dissolves un¬ 
der scrutiny and leaves the theologian prowling as a woll m 
sheep’s clothing, while the moralist emerges as the genuine 
sheep, albeit disguised now and then in wolf s clothing. Mark 
how a plain tale can put the pretenders down, how providen¬ 
tially the logic of events justifies the deserving when only the 
logic of discourse humbly follows it. Having now I hope, by 
confession been in advance fully purged of deviltry, I turn 
forthwith to the analysis of the ontological argument itsel . 

The cogency of this argument depends upon the simple 
technique of showing that the reality of God is implied by or 
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involved in the very conception of God. If one can compel 
assent by a definition, assent surely ought to be achievable 
for there is no law against any sort of definition one can get 
by wuh. And yet the argument does not quite involve the 
high-handed procedure of compelling assent by the perpetra¬ 
tion of a definition. The definition is not perpetrated but 
acknowledged. The theologian does not invent it; he finds if 
and uses what he finds. For by general consent of believers,’ 

IS not the idea of God that of a being than whom no more 
perfect can be conceived.?' 


Even the fool has said in his heart there is no God, which 
being interpreted means that the fool must have the idea of 
God in order to deny his existence. The fool is made a fool 
by not seeing that if he acknowledges the idea he must also 
admit the existence of God, since existence is involved in the 
very idea. But precisely how is this so? Well, would not a 
being who existed outside one’s head as well as inside it be 
more perfect than one who existed merely inside one’s head? 
Then, since by definition God is a being than whom no more 
perfect can be conceived, his existence in fact is proved by 
his existence in idea; for is it not perfectly clear that existence 
in fact makes him more perfect than mere existence in con¬ 
ception ? Let me climax as well as reemphasize the argument 
by concluding with the terse words of St. Anselm himself: 


Assuredly that, than which nothing greater can be conceived, cannot 
exist in the understanding alone. For suppose it exists in the understanding 
alone; then it can be conceived to exist in reality; which is greater 
It assuredly exists so truly that it cannot be conceived not to exist ... if 
that, than which nothing greater can be conceived, can be conceived not 
to exist, it is not that, than which nothing greater can be conceived.^ 

‘Anselm of course states the argument in terms of greatness rather than of 
perfection. I follow Descartes’s (and Spinoza’s) statement as being implied in 

Anselm s term “greater” and as the better bringing to the light all the resources 
as well as indirections of the argument. 

^Proslogium (Open Court ed.), p. 8. See also Chaps. II and III. 
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Formal and verbalistic not to say trivial as this argument 
impresses most moderns, it is much easier vaguely to feel it 
trivial and cavalierly to dismiss it than it is to grapple with 
and effectually to refute it. Indeed, I must acknowledge be¬ 
fore beginning the job that it is not likely to be conclusively 
refuted by anyone’s adjudging it trivial or by anything I may 
say in the subsequent analysis. I say this not out of any doubt 
of its fallaciousness but as acknowledgment of the fact that it 
is very much alive today among astute theological and phil¬ 
osophical minds, in spite of successive refutations of it from 
the eleventh to the twentieth century.' It exemplifies from a 
view so limited as to give it the vantage one of the oldest and 
deepest prejudices of the human mind. This prejudice in its 
unlimited form is that wherever there is a name there must 
be something of which it is the name, wherever there ,s an 

idea there must be something of which it is the idea. If there 
is not something to be named, whence and why a name for 
if if not something to be conceived, whence and why a con¬ 
ception of it? This prejudice in favor of extreme linguistic 
realism dogged the steps of Greek thought from Parmenides 
to Aristotle and beyond, and generated the discussions of 
whether after all nonbeing is not. Since we do in fact have a 
name for nonbeing, must not nonbeing really be ? Plato ana¬ 
lyzes the difficulty for the first time in the Sophut, but to 
analyze is not to dissipate so deep-lying a conviction 

Scholastic philosophy, interested crucially, though of course 
not exclusively, in theological questions, made more tenable 
this ancient realistic conviction by limiting its application to 
realities the claim for which could not be exposed to empirical 
examination. The belief had in Greek philosophy survived 
even that severe test; but fortified by the drive of an ancient 
and persisting prejudice, immunized from the nagging queries 

> See Hooking's defense of i( in Barrett’s (ed.). ConUmporary Idialim i» Ammo, 
pp. 45-66. 
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of empirical in.estig.tion, .„<) s,r,„g,|,er,ed b. an applica 
t.on l,m„ed ,o a smgle idea-,he idea of God-the onmlo.t 
cal prmcple was fitted on, by St. Anselm for a ptospeJs 
voyage of anot er thousand years or so ,f no, indeed for an 
tmmottal hfe. Mo,covet, ,he argument received from him 

such dtaleccal acn.tyas tomake i, intellecuallyseductive ,o 

specu a.,ve minds who shared neither the ancient prejudice 

not the theological preoccupation. The modest limitation of 

te realistic prejudice to the smgle idea of God made it possi- 
ble for Anselm easily to parry Gaunilo’s application of it to 
an Idyllic island than which no more perfect island could be 
conceived. Though Gaunilo did not face Anselm, he did the 
usefu service of calling attention to the fact that the emo¬ 
tional drive which in a theological age lay back of the argu- 
merit for God might, with a change of intellectual climate be 
ready to back other realistic claims. > Moreover, Gaunilo’s sally 
though he meant it as dialectical adventure rather than as 
theological refutation, did expose the heart of the argument 
as the general will to parade as logically proved what has al¬ 
ready been emotionally assumed. That is, the simplest refuta- 
tion of the ontological argument to those to whom it appears 
a refutation at all (and I have acknowledged that no refuta¬ 
tion can be made to appear disproof to all) is the fact that 
God IS so defined ideologically as to validate him existentially. 
This IS, however, clearly refutatory only to those who do not 
take as logically valid the procedure involved. 

That Anselm did not take seriously Gaunilo’s refutation of 
the argument is clear from the tone of his reply to the clever 
monk. It was a fool,” he begins his reply, “against whom 
the argument ... was directed. Seeing, however, that the 
author of these objections is by no means a fool, and is a 

' And idealistic claims. Observe how Hocking assimilates the ontological principle 

to the general notion of logical priority; of the whole over the parts, of the infinite 
over the finite {op. cit., p. 65). 
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Catholic, speaking in behalf of the fool, I think it sufficient 
that I answer the Catholic.”^ Now that simplifies the task 
of reply not a little, as may be seen by a corroborative refer¬ 
ence to Descartes’s dedication of his Meditations to the Dean 
and Doctors of the Sacred Faculty of Theology of Paris. 

Although to us, the faithful, [Descartes says] it be sufficient to hold 
as matters of faith, that the human soul does not perish with the body, 
and that God exists, it yet assuredly seems impossible ever to persuade 
infidels of the reality of any religion, or almost even any moral virtue, 
unless, first of all, those two things be proved to them by natural reason; 
and although it is quite true that the existence of God is to be believed 
since it is taught in the sacred Scriptures, and that, on the other hand, the 
sacred Scriptures are to be believed because they come from God . . . 
nevertheless, this cannot be submitted to infidels, who would consider 

that the reasoning proceeded in a circle.- 

Indeed, how much its being addressed to a good Catholic 
simplifies the task may be seen from Anselm’s procedure it¬ 
self; for on the very next page, where he meets the knotty 
problem of the very impossibility of a finite being s conceiv¬ 
ing an infinite being, he concludes the difficulty very quickly 
indeed with the single remark: “But I call on your faith and 

conscience to attest that this is most false.’’^ 

Indeed the ease added in this specific case to Anselm’s bur¬ 
den of disproof by the discovery that his adversary was a 
good Catholic was available for him in his general task of 
proof through the Augustinian assumption, which he shared, 
that faith logically conditions understanding rather than 
being grounded upon or facilitated by understanding. He did 
not go so far as Tertullian’s famous credo quia absurduruy but 
he did hold as basic the conviction that we believe in order 
that we may understand. The unbeliever will never under- 

‘ Proslogium (Open Court ed.), p. 153* 

® Meditations (Everyman’s ed.), p. 65. 

* Op, fi/., p. 154. 
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stand what he disbelieves; he will understand only by first 
dropping his unbelief-in religion faith plays the part per¬ 
formed by experience in the understanding of secular things 
We come clearly to understand only that of which we already 
acknowledge both the reality and the importance. 

These background facts about St. Anselm I do not cite in 
order to escape the throes of grappling with his argument. 
The fact that he made it easy on himself does not absolve us 
from the hard task of exposing what we feel to be his error. 
I have wished only to indicate initially as true what even¬ 
tually we may have to hold significant for refutation, that is, 
that St. Anselm’s established and proud procedure is that of 
proving true only what he already assumes to be true, the 
ancient but not wholly honorable technique of arguing in a 
circle. If this procedure constitutes a reason why his argu¬ 
ment IS not convincing to us outside the circle, it also consti¬ 
tutes the reason why we cannot hope that our refutations 
from outside the blessed circle will be convincing to Anselmic 
disciples inside it. Neither side in such a controversy reason¬ 
ably hopes to convince the other, but both hope to win those 
who are yet undecided as to which logic they will adopt to 
constitute their standards of reasonableness. For there is 
available for the theologian, in addition to the limited poten¬ 
cies of induction and deduction, the unlimited resources of 
“holy logic.’* 

In the further discussion of Anselm, I wish to avoid both 
the futility of rattling the dry bones of all the exposes of this 
argument since his time and the pretense of originality in 
dealing with so rehashed a subject as this. I shall put as 
freshly as I can what occurs to me the most relevant and most 
cogent of the historical potpourri. Kant, perhaps by common 
consent, dealt the heaviest blow to the prestige of the argu¬ 
ment in making the claim that the predicate of existence adds 
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no new quality to the subject of a proposition.* “A hundred 
real dollars do not contain a penny more than a hundred 
possible dollars.”^ Perhaps it is but putting again Kant’s 
inner thought to say what seems to me significantly damag¬ 
ing, whether it is Kantian or not—that the assumption is 
most questionable that existence in fact adds any perfection, 
as Descartes had contended, to existence in idea. It would 


indeed add existence, were not the presence of an idea in the 
mind already and also existence. But would it add perfec¬ 
tion? That’s another question, and a most arresting one. If 
we were allowed to seek a just judgment with reference to 
this supreme idea by noting our experience with other and 
lesser ideas, we should be given the greatest pause; for it 
seems clear enough that the most perfect maiden, the most 
charming man, the most perfectly beautiful art object, the 
most perfectly just state that we have ever known was in 
our heads, not on earth. Imaginary things in all human ex¬ 
perience are more perfect than actual things. Might this not 
apply to deity as well ? If so, the God of our idea would indeed 
be more perfect than any God of outer factuality. 

This leads me to speak of another objection which closely 
articulates with the foregoing one. Is it possible to have such 
an idea as that from the assumed existence of which in our 
minds Anselm proceeds to demonstrate divine existence out¬ 
side our minds ? Imperfectly perfect ideas we have, but do we 
have perfectly perfect ideas of anything? Leibnitz, too, lists 
as a weakness of the argument that Anselm assumes rather 
than proves this possibility. Anselm, in all fairness, does not 
naively assume it; he is sensitive to the problem, as his reply 
to Gaunilo makes clear; but I think Leibnitz right in feeling 
that Anselm has not removed all doubt on this crucial point. 


* For a certain ambivalence in Kant's own attitude, however, see 
op. cit.y p. 51. 

* Critique oj Pure Reason (Mueller tr.), p- 433 * 
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fhe initial 

doub on the matter. Of course, in Anselm’s favor, as he 
eagerly sees, is the fact that we form the definition and go on 

deitl f rh ‘he objective existence of the 

y of the definition. But may not the fool be trying in his 

own clumsy and foolish manner to say that he finds no ade- 

quate inner idea from which to infer the outer object, rather 

than to deny outer existence after admitting inner existence ? 

According to this what the biblical fool hath said is that 

having searched his heart and having found there no idea 

uncontaminated by his own foolish finitude, he concludes 

either that there is no infinitely great or perfect being or that 

r h- made 

h m finite and foohsh. Leaving this hypothetical fool to luxuri¬ 
ate in his biblical frame, we may with more assurance turn 
to a Socratic wise man, that is, to a man who is wise enough 
to now t at he is always finite and sometimes, alas, foolish. 
Let us ask him to search his heart to see what he finds there. 
We find some such wise men, Plotinus, for instance, saying 
that they cannot conceive God at all; for God is, say they 
infinite while they are finite. We find others, William James, 
or instance, saying that since they can as finite get only 
finite Ideas, God himself-at least any God they can know, 
not to say can love-must himself be finite. We find others, 
Jo n Locke, for instance, attacking the whole idea of infinity 
either to explain it away or to explain it as generated out of 
and infected by the finite. All in all, we find the wise foolish 
men almost as modest as the foolish wise men about admit¬ 
ting that their little hearts can hold without excessive 

stretch and strain the idea of so infinite and perfect a God 
as Anselm’s. 

But hold! interjects the disciple of Anselm, you have built 
a man of straw. Anselm did not define God as a perfect being, 
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nor yet as infinitely great; he made his definition relative to 
human capacity and said a being than whom no more perfect 
can be conceived. In form this objection is valid, but trivial 
in fact; for finite minds cannot at any given time conceive a 
being than whom no more perfect can be conceived. For the 
same mind that finds its conceptual limit here today, tomor¬ 
row will find it there. Which is the God of reality—the 
smaller being who sprang from my conceptual capacity yes¬ 
terday or the greater one who springs from my enlarged 
capacity today ? From the presence to mind of which of these 
ideas derives the existence of God—and which God ? The best 
we can get out of this approach is a growing God. Only a 
growing God can be directly inferred from growing concep¬ 
tions. That is not the God of Anselm; for a growing God is a 
God at any given time not yet fulfilled. We must overrule 
the objection, 1 think, and hold that though Anselm puts the 
definition relatively, he means it absolutely. Such is Leibnitz 
rendering of both Anselm and Descartes—“a being of. 
supreme grandeur and perfection including all degrees 
thereof.”' A being than whom no more perfect can be con¬ 
ceived meant to Anselm a completely perfect and an infi¬ 
nitely great being. This being, however, is by the argument 
inferred from the conception of him by finite minds. But 
finite minds are just one size too small to give birth to infin¬ 
ity: a God would be required to sustain such an idea of God 
—not only to generate it, as traditions of piety and phil¬ 
osophy alike have suggested, but also to house it. And here 
the argument rests or starts again around the circle. I prefer 

to let it rest. 

Adding, then, to the doubt as to whether the perfection 
of the inner actual is not greater than the perfection of the 
outer actual the further doubt as to whether what is the inner 
actual to a finite being can measure up to the idea from which 

> New Essays (Langley tr.), p. 502. 
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Anselm operates, we pass to our final observation upon the 
ontological argument. It is this: the idea of God fromwhich 
Anselm operates, whatever its adequacy, actuallv exists- 
just as actually as would the outer deity whom he seeks to 
prove therefrom. The fact that they exist in different places, 
as It were, does not make either less existent than the other ' 
It IS, then, not existence that Anselm wishes or needs to 
prove; he has that to start with. Such, I take it, is the larger 
meaning of Kant’s critique of this argument. What Anselm 
wishes to prove is power or efficacy-" to discover,” as 
Plato2 put It, "another Atlas of the world who is stronger 
and more everlasting and more containing than the good.” 
And he IS of course right in supposing that one kind of 
reality has more of power than the other. Anselm starts 
from impotent existence in quest of omnipotent existence; 
and even if there were a known way of inferring existence’ 
in one realm from known existence in another, would that 
have any bearing on deducing power from its lack.? It 
would take magic, not logic, to endue impotent ideality 
with omnipotent power. And we must take more seriously 
than^he did in this connection, Descartes’s splendid dictum 

that Thought does not impose any necessity on things”’_ 

not even a necessity on thoughts to become things. Perhaps 
It was shrewd clairvoyance of power as his real objective, 
but saintly modesty at avowing it, which led Anselm to 
state the argument in terms of size rather than of worth. 
At any rate, this eventuation enables me to say, in concluding 
this section, that most likely the honors are to be divided 
between the inner God, which Anselm had, and the outer 
God, whom he sought. To the inner God goes goodness 

'The current distinction of critical realists between "existence" and "subsist¬ 
ence” helps none at all here; for the power differential involved is one way of 
distinguishing the two realms. 

* Phaedo 99. 

’Descartes, Meditations (Everym*an’s ed.), p. 122. 
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as far as finitude can conceive it; for the God of our hearts 
may well be pure ideality. To the outer God goes power as 
far as our experience can warrant it; for if God is to help 
as well as solace, he must for a fact have much more power 
than any idea or ideal, however truly actual it may be. 

If logic could have turned into necromancy and Anselm 
could have succeeded in precipitating from ideal impotence 
mighty personalized power, he would have had on his hands, 
as portentous residue, the terrible task of proving that this 
power God of his conclusion was half as good as the idea 
God of his humble beginning. This returns us to our earlier 
problem, which we may now finally formulate and criticize 

as best we can—the problem of evil. 

Ill 

If, then, we repeat, through some loophole in our criticism 
of the ontological argument or through the cogency of some 
other more favored sort of argument, a God of unlimited 
power could veritably arise to dominate what Royce called 
"the World of the Powers,” what assurance have we that he 
would be good, that he would make the world such as to 
cause the consequences of conscience to validate its claims? 
But, queries the ancient voice of the Father of the Faithful, 
"Shall not the God of all the earth do right?” Saving the 
gracious presence of him who will trust though he be slain, 
we must in all frankness say that that’s an open question—a 
question to be investigated on its merits. But all human ex¬ 
perience with power, it must be said in the beginning, is 
against the hypothesis that an omnipotent being would do 
right. Such a hypothetical being certainly did not do right by 
Job, save-upon the moral standard where right is identified 
with whim and might. He was Job’s God, but he bargained 
with Satan to do Job wrong. Worse still, he bullied Job from 
the vantage of the whirlwind with the taunt that Job could 
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God'bvbecame 
God y ra.smg h,s vo.ce. And very worst of all-because ex¬ 
ecrable taste as well as bad morals-he boasts to Job that 
his most pndeful creative job was the hippopotamus, whose 
bones are tubes of bronze.” “He,” concludes this celestial 
braggart wuh a flounsh, “ he is the chief of the ways of God.”^ 
Though Job knuckled under like a cowed slave, no free man 
would have done so and no decent God would have allowed 
It. It may well be remembered with pride in our human stock 
that when Apollo threatened the Athenians with the mighty 
power of Xerxes and cravenly advised: “Fly to the ends of 
the earth, leaving your houses and the high citadel of your 
wheel-shaped city. ... Go from the sanctuary, and steel 
your hearts to meet misfortune,”’ they flouted Apollo and 
steeled their hearts the rather to march through the gloom 
of Thermopylae to the victory of Salamis-and the glory 
t at was Greece. Plato, roughly concomitant in time with 
the authorship of Job, was hardly more than articulating 
this stamina of Grecian practice when he demanded a 
God of goodness rather than one of power. Plato, the prince 
of wise ones, could not trust such a “hippopotamus god.” 
No; the wise ones well know that political agreements 
between even earthly gentlemen of power—not to mention 
poor Job’s paying off the bets of both God and Satan upon 
him—not infrequently go hard with ungentle folk; and, 
as Shader Mathews somewhere reminds us, theology is 

transcendentalized politics; it “transcendentalizes rather 

than transcends” the realm of the imperfect real.’’ 

The moment God takes up existence in the world of 
fact as the power of powers, he becomes responsible for 

* Job (Smith tr.) 40:9. 

^ Ibid.y 40:18-19. 

® Stobart, The Glory That Was Greece^ p, lyj, 

^The morality of power is both provocatively and persuasively evaluated in 
Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society, 
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the course and eventuations of all the forces of nature and 
of man. At least this is the prima facie situation. To escape 
this conclusion, which is the more odious the more one 
understands the frustration of ideals involved in every 
constellation of power, several suggestions have been made; 

(i) that we cannot judge God; ( 2 ) that prima facie evil is 
not evil ultima facie; ( 3 ) that God permits but does not 
cause evil; and (4) that evil is a necessary condition of 

good. 

None of these suggested theodicies will pass critical 
inspection; and, fatiguing in the regularity of their reap¬ 
pearance, they each and all deserve to be spoken of more 
plainly than most philosophers will speak of what is sacro¬ 
sanct with age and hope. The four really reduce to two, and 
of the two one is silly and the other is suicidal to its purpose. 
The first is silly: that we cannot judge God. Literally silly, 
because it is itself a prejudgment that God is good m order 
to inhibit other and adverse judgments. The second sugges¬ 
tion—that prima facie evil is not ultima facie is a form 
of the first and shares its opprobrium. To say that evil 
is not what it seems is to say that we cannot attribute 
evil to God, and this is intended to mean that what we call 
evil is judged to be really good. Things must be judged truly 
to be what after inspection they seem to be. There is really 
no other way to judge; and, having minds, we humans 
are doomed, even if we do not count it a privilege, to judge. 
The very best that can be allowed this argument is that 
it proves, as Montague so incisively says, that The experi¬ 
ence of what is alleged to be unreal evil becomes itself the 
real evil.”' I conclude without apology for harshness that 
it is silly—though doubly depended upon as theodicy—for 
men to deny possible what they are in the very act of 
denial perpetrating. Such disingenuous pomposities pro- 

^ Belie] Unbound^ p. 69. 
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nounced in the name of theodicy deserve to be laughed off 
exactly as we laugh at the proverbial lawyer who reassures 
h.s client already behind the bars: “But they cannot put 
you in jail for that.” The last suggestion, moreover-that 
evil is a necessary condition of good-is suicidal. For we 
cannot allow that an all-powerful deity should have to do 
evil that good might come; it is to avoid just that that we 
attribute all power to him. It is a suicidal suggestion because 

It sacrifices attributed power in order to save Jeopardized 
integrity. The remaining suggestion—that God only permits 
but does not cause, evil-really reduces to the preceding 
one, and so is equally suicidal to the reputation of an 
omnipotent deity. The Edwardsian distinction between 
permissmn and causation is but a perverse trick of theological 
indirection to eat the cake and yet keep it; it is logically 
available to, and only to, a finite power. 

Now it may be possible to factualize God as finite and 
thus to save his moral integrity; but it is not an alternative 
available to us at this stage. Having been driven by the 
impotence of goodness to an appeal to power, we must have 
assurance that God is powerful enough to guarantee the 
validity of the dictates of conscience. As long as power 
IS our reliance, we must see that any shortage of all power 
may be just the lack which we need for our moral implemen¬ 
tation. But It now seems definitely impossible to factualize 
God as omnipotent and yet save his integrity; for himself 
now the power of powers, he becomes responsible for the 
damage done ideality by any and all power. In a terse 
dilemma, God either could have prevented evil and wouldn’t 
or he would have and couldn’t; if he could have but wouldn’t, 
he is not all good, if he would have but couldn’t, he is not 
all powerful. Either his power or his goodness goes. A bad 

God would not, and a weak God could not, effectively 
espouse the cause of conscience. 
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In practice any and all of these theological efforts to 
compromise the goodness of God by equivocating evil so 
as to maintain his omnipotence will show themselves up 
for what they are; for they all lay upon an active conscience 
the duty of perpetrating evil. This is not always visible 
upon the surface of such arguments because they, made by 
quiescent souls, appeal to the passive in us; and so they 
seem only to ask our indulgence of divine inaction, lulling 
us meantime with the assurance that all is right. But power 
may do wrong in doing nothing. Once we get clear, as I 
think we now have, the dynamic nature of conscience, 
we are confronted by the horrible meaning of what they 
propose-it is nothing short of the duty to swell the already 
ghastly amount of evil in the world. For, look you, “If 
evil is really nothing, it is nothing to avoid; while if it is 
some disguised or indirect form of good, it is a duty to abet 
it, not oppose it. If the Vessels of Wrath, like the Vessels 
of Grace, contribute to the divine happiness, why should 
we care which sort of vessels our brothers and ourselves 
become? We should not only be 'willing to be damned for 
the glory of God,’ we should strive for it.”^ When once 
the odious nature of all this actually becomes clear to one, 

I think he will not feel too strong those further words of 
pundit Montague; “Surely no such vicious nonsense as 
that perpetrated by these defenders of God’s unlimited 
power would ever have blackened the history of religious 
apologetics had it not been for man’s ignoble and masochistic 
craving to have at any price a monarch or master, no matter 
how evil in the light of his own conscience such a master 

h be ^ 

What it seems to me, however, Professor Montague does 
not with full sympathy sense is the legitimacy of the dire 
need that has driven religious men to such ignominy. Con- 

' Montague, BeUtJ Unbound^ p. 69. 
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fronted with the stem denials by a stepmotherly N.tnre 
or wr h the equally stern and immeasurably more shameful 
denrals by fellow men monopolising some segment of power 
rehgrous men ha.e simply asked for enough power ro down’ 
the power that overpowers them. And while they were 
askrng, they asked for a liberal supply-|„erally for Lnip. 
otence blinded, by the nucleus of divine goodness with 
which they started, to the fact that to overcome power by 
more power is not only to perpetuate but also to enlarge 
the original evils of the power from which they started in 
revolt. If their original diagnosis of their lacks were correct, 
that is, that these lacks were caused by misused power’ 
then our diagnosis of their eventual plight is also correct! 
All they have done to forfend the spread of the original 
poison with the enlargement (and transposition) of the 
original power is to attribute to its holder infinite goodness. 
But the goodness attributed was derived, not from the 
original holders of power but from ideals (including the 
God-in-idea) without any power at all; and the impossible 
procedure of attributing goodness found in, born of, and 
generated from ideal impotence-attributing this goodness, 

I say, to all-power—violates all that we know about both 
goodness and power. The poison of power is a poetic expres¬ 
sion for the literal fact in history that the repletion of one 
group is founded upon the lacks of another. 

This statement seems to hold only in a finite order of 
limited means of satisfaction. Well, have we as humans 
known or are we likely to know the opportunities of infinity.? 
Let then the freedom of no hypothetical gesture obscure 
from us the chronic nature of our finite lacks. But this 
freedom of the hypothetical is illusory even if we treat the 
gesture as locative and follow it, like a metaphysical Pied 
Piper, beyond the portals of any earthly Hamelin. For the 
proliferation of desire so frequently treated romantically 
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in being restricted to our ideal potentialities operates 
neutrally with all desires. In a world where all tangible goods 
were free, did our human nature retain its mortal roots, it 
would nurture itself upon the vitamins of envy until the 
erstwhile desire for power over limited means would become 
a desire for power over persons, or at last stretched to an 
infinite pattern a desire for “power of power, as Hobbes 
so well states it. And the diluted poison of measly economic 
power in a world of limited goods would become the pure 
poison of power for its own sake, for whose greedy maw other 
personalities would be the preferred not to say the necessary 

provender. 


IV 

Milton’s Lucifer may teach us more of psychology than 
many a pretentious current text.' He had all that he wanted, 
save that he wanted something, anything, he didn’t have. 
And since his dissatisfaction was with his satisfactions, he 
fell to envying him who had more power. But let it never 
be forgotten that it was the divine in Lucifer which made 
him so magnificent a devil. He was a God-on-the-make; and 
himself at last preeminent in hell, he enjoyed for a season- 
that’s a long time for joy to last-his sufferings more than 
he had prized all heavenly perfection. Recall his majestic 

proclamation: 

To reign is worth ambition, though in Hell. 

Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

Milton’s God was an earlier Lucifer come to the end of his 
career line. When the dramatic curtain is raised upon him, 

‘ There is at least one text, however, in the field of international morality, which 
does justice, 1 think, to this quest of power for its own sake. I refer to Schuman s 
InlirMlioMlPolim. This author believes that whatever be the placement of power 
in domestic politics, it is sought and treasured for its own sake m the international 

field. (See especially p. 502.) 
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he sits enthroned among his successes like some haughty 
Diego Valdez of high heaven. With careful listening, mortals 
may almost overhear his free phantasies; or is it the echoes 
of our own musings like the sea in the shell.? 

The God of Fair Beginnings 
Hath prospered here my hand— 

The cargoes of my lading, 

And the keels of my command. 

For out of many ventures 
That sailed with hope as high, 

My own have made the better trade, 

And Admiral am I! 

Did I say that he had come to the end of his career line? 
To an endj I hasten to amend. For this earlier Lucifer, having 
achieved in the fortunate course of a power career everlasting 
preeminence, had also grown dissatisfied with his infinite 
satisfactions. Having nothing to look forward to save un¬ 
endingly more of the very same, he falls to romanticizing 
his own humbler past. His musings we may again catch, or 
is it but the echoes of our own heartbeats? 

The youth new-taught of longing. 

The widow curbed and wan— 

The goodwife proud at season, 

And the maid aware of man; 

All souls unslaked, consuming, 

Defrauded in delays, 

Desire not more their quittance 
Than I those forfeit days! 

This tired tyrant pathetic in satiety, casting about for 
diversion according to historians more trustworthy than 
Milton, according to reports more inspired than Paradise 
Regained —used his power to make himself weak—weak 
as a man so that he might have the thrill of growing strong 
again! Lose your senses in the holy lethargy of mind superin- 
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duced by the sonorous King James and listen to these lines as 
the perfect description of the second power career of Lord 

God: 

Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: But made himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: And being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name: that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; And that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.* 

This is an old story; for Lord God is not the first father— 
nor mother neither, though by your smiling you seem to 
say so!—who with egoistic preoccupations gone stale has 
sought reenactment of the power passion in parenthood. 
Thus it is that the egoism of individualism is perennially 
enlarged and perpetuated in the deadlier egoism of family 
and friendly groupings, rendering itself practicably impreg¬ 
nable by donning the raiment of altruism if not indeed the 
richer mantle of home, or heaven, or motherhood. But even 
such socially enlarged and enriched enactments of power pall 
at last—yea, in heaven. The third rejuvenation of deity—or 
was it the nth?—returns to the individual pattern, and the 
lust for power can find climax only in the clashings of a 
wrecked cosmos. As in our heavenly kaleidoscope haughty 
Diego Valdez sinks through wistfulness into fatherhood, so 
now satiated fatherhood rises through fatigue into fury. Fu 
Manchu is out for vengeance. We modest mortals might 
possibly extract a lesson by keeping our reluctant eyes 
fastened to the terrors of the ensuing celestial scene, or is it 
but the surges of our own power lust writ large in projected 

drama? 


'Phil. 
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The endless praises of the choirs of angels had begun to grow weari- 
some; for, after al d,d he not deserve the.r praise ^ Had he not given them 
endless joy. Would ,t not be more amusing to obtain undeserved praise 
to be worsh.pped by bangs whom he tortured^ He smiled inwardly and’ 
resolved that the great drama should be performed 

For countless ages the hot nebula whirled aimlessly through space At 
length ,t began to take shape, the central mass threw off planets, the 
planets cooled, bodmg seas and burning mountains heaved and tossed 
from b ack masses of cloud hot sheets of rain deluged the barely solid 
crust And now the first germ of life grew in the depths of the ocean, and 
developed rap.dly in the fructifying warmth into vast forest trees huge 
erns springing from the damp mold, sea monsters breeding, fighting 
devouring, and passing away. And from the monsters, as the play unfolded 
Itself, Man was born, with the power of thought, the knowledge of good 
and evil, and the cruel thirst for worship. And Man saw that all is passing 
in this mad monstrous world, that all is struggling to snatch, at any cost, 
a few brief moments of life before Death’s inexorable decree. And Man 
said: There is a hidden purpose, could we but fathom it, and the purpose 
IS good; for we must reverence something, and in the visible world there 
IS nothing worthy of reverence.’ And Man stood aside from the struggle, 
resolving that God intended harmony to come out of chaos by human 
effort. And when he followed the instincts which God had transmitted 
to him from his ancestry of beasts of prey, he called it Sin, and asked God 
to forgive him. But he doubted whether he could be justly forgiven, until 
he invented a divine Plan by which God’s wrath was to have been ap¬ 
peased. And seeing the present was bad, he made it yet worse, that there¬ 
by the future might be better. And he gave God thanks for the strength 
that enabled him to forgo even the joys that were possible. And God 
smiled; and when he saw that Man had become perfect in renunciation 
and worship, he sent another sun through the sky, which crashed into 
Man’s sun; and all returned again to nebula. 

Yes, he murmured, it was a good play; I will have it performed 
again/’* 


V 

But what the lesson from such a scene ? Not merely the one 
made obvious by our argument thus far—that an Almighty 

* Russell, Free Man’s Worship,” SelectedPapers^ipp. i-a. 
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God could not be counted upon by religious men to validate 
conscience, that indeed conscience as his outpost would be 
not our guide but oppressor—but the less obvious, though 
not less important, lesson that validity has nothing whatso¬ 
ever to do with power, nor power with it.’ In logic one might 
well be laughed at who thought this worth stating. But no 
knowing person can laugh when the same principle is laid 
down as of crucial significance in religion. For what is rel¬ 
evant and important in human life is determined not by 
abstract considerations but by the state of mind from which 
a start is made. Of course there are many religious indi¬ 
viduals in our time who as individuals smile, as would logi¬ 
cians, at all this; but it is safe to say that there is no religious 
organization of influence in the Western world not dominated 
by the power complex. The proof of this is of course not 
logical but factual—it is the almost universally shared feeling 
that religious organizations cannot survive the discovery 
that there is no God save the idea of God. This is still 
atheism in Christendom, and atheism in Christendom is still 
feared. But we have clearly seen that a God-in-idea lacks 
nothing possessed by a God-in-fact, save power. Of this the 
former has none; and the more the latter has of it, the more 
has conscience to fear from him. Of goodness the former has 
all that we can attribute to the latter, since we can attribute 
no more than we have and all that can go to the God idea. 
So, literally, all that fear of atheism and adoration of divine 
objectivity together can mean is worship of power, not 
appreciation of goodness. Validity cannot be touched by 
power, for or against. Galileo admitted under pressure that 
the earth does not move; but, according to legend, he 

^ For a sustained polemic on this whole matter, see Hartmann, Ethics, vol. Ill, 
Chap. XXI; “The finalistic determinism of divine providence abolishes ethical 
freedom. But if we grant validity to personal freedom, it inevitably abolishes the 
finalistic determinism of divine providence" (p. afiy). 
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whispered under his breath, “She does move.” Well, if she 
moved, she did move; and no earthly inquisition could do 
anything about the truth of the matter, whatever that par¬ 
ticular one could and did do to poor old Galileo. Truth will be 
truth alway as Thomas Hardy put it, to a fulminator 
against his Jude the Ohseure. What is true is true; and if a 
thing was true, it will always remain true that it was true. 
In short, what is true would be true though omnipotence 

thundered its opposite. And that is that, so far as logical 
validity is concerned. 

But you smile ? So do I. By our smiling, let us now jointly 
celebrate as final the knowledge that authority has no more 
to do with goodness than with truth. What is good is good, 
mean what we will by goodness. A God of power is just as 
impotent before this as a dead deity. A powerful God might 
increase goods, he might reorder their distribution, he might 
see that his children get their share, or more than their share. 
But that IS all beside the point. He could not make bad what 
was good nor good what was bad by ordering it so. The 
poverty of power is nowhere so obvious as in the face of 
goodness, unless in the face of duty, “stern daughter of the 
voice of God. But so long as men retain their senses, that is, 
so long as they do not identify might and right, duty will 
remain duty for all the thundering otherwise of the voice of 
God. It was this beautiful fact which so thrilled Kant as to 
make duty by day or night a fitting alternative in glory to 
the starry heavens at night. God either deserves identifica¬ 
tion with conscience or he has nothing to do with conscience; 
his existence as power or his non-existence is alike irrelevant 
to the validity of conscience. Conscience, then, must imple¬ 
ment its own validity, or seek implementation in other 
fields; it has nothing to expect with regard to its major need 
from religion, with or without a God. “So, far from our being 
able to establish morals on a theological basis,” says Pro- 
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lessor Tsanoff/ “ the very conception of God, before it can 
be available either for morality or religion, demands a 
foundation in our moral consciousness.” The reap for t is 
I „.ay put again in a summarizing word: Religions w 11 

enshrine either goodness or power; if power they are irrde- 
vant to conscience, for validity has nothing to do wth powe^ 
or power with it; if goodness they are identical at hotto 
with conscience, and whether they have a God at all is 
morally irrelevant. A God of power is irrelevant on grounds 
indicated, and a God of goodness is an idea God whom to 
have or not to have adds nothing to the validity of conscience. 

Such an idea God, it is not denied, may add a great deal 
to life not otherwise had (and of course take away something 
otherwise had). Indeed that a God of power my also ^d 
a great deal to life not otherwise had is not denied tit e . 
But we are not primarily engaged in denials, but affirma- 
tions; and what we now finally affirm is that the validity 
of conscience is independent of religions, good and bad. 
Either theology is ethics, or is subordinate to ethics, or is 
irrelevant to ethics. The theological humanists are nght, 
but in being right are either destroying or degrading religion; 
whereas the theists are wrong, but in being wrong are 
perp«u..ing and glorifying religion. Meanwh.k, consaenco 
Ls still for credsnce and still stays for ,mpkmantat.on. 

. Conlmporary Idealim in America (Barrett ed.), pp. 
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Chapter III 

THE IDEALISTIC IMPLEMENTATION 

OF CONSCIENCE 

The generalized dictum of conscience is the claim that 

the dutiful act is better than any alternative to it. The major 

task of moral implementation is the making good of this 

claim of conscience. Theology is an ancient conscience 

doctrine, and so we turned first to it to see if it could validate 

the conscience experience. We turned to it hopefully we 

examined it thoughtfully; we came away discouraged For 

theology either (as humanism) reduces itself to conscience 

and merely restates our problem, or (as theism) asserts 

as proof of the claim of conscience, propositions doubtfully 

consistent and harder to prove than the original conscience 

claim These propositions~(i) that there is a God and (2) 

that he IS good-we could not but feel upon examination 

It failed to demonstrate. It either begged the aid ofconscience 

to secure a God who was good but impotent or it substituted 

might for right and called it deity. And so we were forced 

to conclude that, however legitimate or interesting or 

valuable theology may be from its own point of view, it has 

literally no positive relevance for our task of validating 
conscience. ° 

This failure is all the more serious because of the ex¬ 
tended incidence of theology upon other conscience doctrines. 
For the common suspicion is well founded that many disci¬ 
plines which at their foci are something else—e.g., meta¬ 
physical or sociological—fraternize on their peripheries with 
theology, borrowing some of their interest from this fact, 
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and, we may now add, having their efficacies for our pur¬ 
pose impaired thereby. Of none of the conscience doctrines 
is this more true than of philosophical idealism, the pre¬ 
occupation of the present chapter. While in our topical 
division of labor we have deferred to a subsequent chapter 
the label of metaphysical implementation, we turn now to 
investigate the moral potency of one of the traditional 
metaphysical-moral systems of human thought, idealism. 

I 

Not to parade more details than our purpose makes 
necessary, we may say at once that the general intent of 
idealistic ethics comes to head in the effort to show the 
finality of conscience as the dependable clue to ultimate 
reality. It was this that Plato’s Socrates meant to assert 
when he declared that “we shall be better and braver and 
less helpless if we think that we ought to inquire, than we 
should have been if we indulged in the idle fancy that there 
was no knowing and no use in seeking to know what we 
do not know;—that is a theme upon which I am ready to 
fight, in word and deed, to the utmost of my power.”' 
It was this that Plato himself meant to assert when he 
declared of learning that “Political science ought to make 
us wise, and impart knowledge to us, if that is the science 

which is likely to do us good, and make us happy,”^ of 
practice that “Unless political power and philosophy be 
united in the same person . . . there will be no deliverance 
. . . for cities, nor yet, I believe, for the human race 
and of the operation of the overfactors in the universe that 
“There is a law of destiny, that the soul which attains any 

* M(no 86. 

* Euthydmus 19I. . , t .. 

> Republic (Davies and Vaughn ir.) 473 - AH Platonic references are to Jowett, 

unless otherwise indicated, as here. 
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vision of i„ company .i,h . god is p„served from ha™ 
was f’hi h I :?a,“r;‘ " 

• • ^ order to find .1 place for faith/'^ and whL he mea^ 
ban means to assert when in defending the great 

rad.t.on .n philosophy he asserts that “The assumption 
force’ of heTaf" ' 

force of the natura metaphysics of the human mind’’- 

telligiHe'i 'm ' intrinsically in- 

telhgible IS a will oriented towards the good ’’^ ^ 

But all ,h,s is bo, ,0 reassert the sopremacy of the moral 

s idealism no proof save assertion ^ What 
IS Its proof of the validity of the dicta of conscience? Well 
such IS the tenuous ground upon which the philosopher fre’ 

a:7tt„r7f ■ r' “rpear s.m.ts 

assertions. At any rate, however, idealism is a system of 

assemons .h.ch advances the grounds of the previous 

aTd'“ro rot tdeahsm goes on ,0 Lsert- 

and n „s own way and to the best of its ability to prove- 

itSdf'Xi;:,?^ •« P«kway 

' Phaedrus 248. 

3 tI'V 'n), "Preface." 

The Inle/hgiile hVorld, p. 2r 

* P. 343. 

i. ■*' '»■ -»*.1 

w ..I., i. .M.,..- 
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That is what Plato’s Socrates meant to assert when he 
declared against Anaxagoras that “If mind is the disposer, 
mind will dispose all for the best, and put each particular 
in the best place; and I argued that if any one desired to 
find out the cause ... he must find out what state of 
being or doing or suffering was best.”' That is what Plato 
himself meant to assert when he declared that The good 
may be said to be not only the author of knowledge to 
all things known, but of their being and essence . . . that 
which imparts truth to the known and the power of knowing 
to the knower.”^ That is what Aristotle meant to assert 
in declaring of Anaxagoras in the Metaphysics^ that “When 
one man declared that reason was present . . • being the 
cause of the world and all its order, he seemed like a sober 
man in contrast with the random talk of his predecessors 
and in further declaring in his Ethics^ that “the good has 
been well defined as that at which all things aim. That is 
what Scholastic philosophy meant to assert in making 
God’s reason ascendant over his will and constitutive ground 
of the universe itself. That is what Leibnitz meant in assert¬ 
ing the law of sufficient reason. That is what Hegel meant to 
assert in declaring that the real is the rational and the 
rational the real. That is what C. S. Peirce meant in declaring 
that “the one intelligible theory of the universe is objective 
idealism, that matter is effete mind, inveterate habits 
become physical laws.’’^ That is what Urban means to 
assert in declaring that “Back of the concept of meaning 
lies the concept of value, and the two concepts cannot be 
separated.”' That is what Montague means to assert in 

> Phaedo 97. 

* Republic 508-509. 

5 Metaphysics 984b. 

< Ethics, Book I, Chap. 1 . 

‘Quote.! by Urban. The buetiiphle WorU, p. 211. 

* Ibid ., p. 61. 
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declaring so strikmgl^y his allegiance to the “possibility 

t't ::it;\;: t:sf r' 

ifatihe| not naetely eeanescently in l ow":: 

enduringly m the universe itself/’^ 

The denial of both these beliefs by matetialist, from 
Democtttus to onr time has helped to make cleat and 

seZs”::!/';'!''"/''' '"l!«Eed them. 

■ahst, may be taken here as diaboli. It is a 

devastating even if oracular, judgment that Nietzsche 
passes upon idealism when he proposes as fitting inscripdl 

sentimenr-'Th ^he good idealistic 

sentiment. That which is necessarily true in thought must 

be necessarily true in morality.”^ The unusual agreement 

of the Idealists and their historic opponents as to what is 

“Ztl- 'T' r" fthe 

great divide of value theory. The great divide is the 
eparanon between those who hold that value is a subjec- 
m, addendum to reality and those who hold that it is part 
of the nature of anything, or, indeed, the essence of reality 
Outlining clear y the issue. Urban makes unambiguous his 
own stand: reality and value are if not one, then certainly 
inseparable. The full positive significance of this idealistic 
contention we may now summarize in the words of Dean 
Rashdall: A moral ideal,” says he, “can exist nowhere 
and nohow but in a mind; an absolute moral ideal can exist 
only in a mind from which all reality is derived. Our moral 
Ideal can only claim objective validity in so far as it can 
rationally be regarded as existing in the mind of God.”& 

‘ Montague, Belief Unbound, p. 6. 

to Power (Levy tr.), vol. II, p. 5,. 

^ The Intelligible World, pp. 6r ff. ^ 

‘ The Theory of Good and Boil, vol. II, p. 212. 
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These several quotations have probably been nurturing 
in the reader, as they have already nurtured in me, the 
suspicion that this position which I am here calling idealism 
is but disguised theology; and that last phrase of Rashdall’s 
—so the objector in us rises jointly to urge—but confirms 
the suspicion. Have the idealists really nothing new to 
offer, save terminology and that much more involved than 
the simple terms of theology? If not, continues the objector 
in us with reason on his side, spare us the duplication and 
let us take for granted that the foregoing refutation of 
theological implementation applies here full force. This is 
fair but not final comment. A good deal of idealism, it must 
be admitted, can be lopped off with theology, and let there 
be no mistake about that. In fact most of it could be counted 
as theological if we identified the carriers of theological 
faith with those who have lost faith in the ancient religious 
verities and have simply substituted philosophical specula¬ 
tions for religious experience. But let us remember that we 
have already limited the theological enterprise in the interest 
of clarifying issues and of rectifying boundaries long ob¬ 
scured. We have given theology a definite task—that of 
convincing us (i) that there is a God and (i) that he is good. 
Now we shall not re-cover that field, however much we find 
it touched upon by idealists. That part of idealism we shall 
count already disposed of so far as our ability to dispose of it 
goes. But that does not exhaust all honest and penetrative 
idealistic effort in the cause of and for the sake of conscience. 

Let me, then, at this point make fully clear what difference 
distinguishes idealism from theology and how I propose to 
deal critically with this differential. Even if there be no God, 
it is conceivable that the universe, or reality, thought of 
as standing on its own feet and as purely impersonal, might 
still be such as to constitute a genuine objective affinity of 
conscience. Now to this belief idealism, whether theistic or 
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Usdri','' P'"™''"". has certain!,, devoted 

td,, eX: 

:=^ r 

b , ^ ^ be regarded as either 

ich as a matter of fact can and will be verified m the action 

iTThar/'r"' r --- 

dentity of the ought to be” and the “is.” Either of these 

would, .f demonstrated, further m its own way the imple 
mentation of conscience. ^ 


^et us dispose of the first, the pragmatic alternative-con 
science truly predicting betterness-and then pass to a 
feuded consj^deration of the more difficult second alternative 
e metaphysical identification of the ought and the is 
Forgetting conscience for a moment, what idealism as a 
P losophy basically affirms is the continuity of conscious 
ness and the world of nature. “For, the important principle,” 
declares Hoernle, “is that our ‘ideas’ are ‘facts,’ i.e.,^that 
what we perceive and think is not different from, but identi 
cal with the real world.”^ We cannot, however, in this con¬ 
nection forget conscience for more than a moment; it is a 
part of consciousness, or, better still, it is consciousness in its 
important mood of activity. And so idealism can be taken to 

*pz *■ -"p- 

Idealism as a Philosophy^ p* 220* 
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affirm the continuity of conscience and physical causation; 
but this is by affirmation to bridge the gap—I had almost 
said the gulf-between ideals and facts. Highly important 
this, if possible. But look closely at the proposal. It is dith- 
cult enough, as the epistemological annals of the idealistic- 
realistic wars indicate, passably to bridge the gap between 
ideas and facts. Difficult, but not impossible, if we remem¬ 
ber that by hypothesis we know what we mean when we 
contrast “facts” with “ideas.” Now knowledge, whether 
conceived as intuitive or transitive, is on every theory of it 
successful in ascribing some sort of continuity between ideas 
and the facts of which they are ideas, whether the ascription 

be that of discovery or of creation.* 

But what is now claimed is more—and more difficult of 
proof. Even in the discourse of common sense, ideals are 
admitted more discrepant from facts than are ideas. The 
claim of conscience to be telling the truth involves not merely 
truth but goodness as well; for what conscience claims in 
asking to be believed truthful is that what it says is better 
better. That is, there is involved as basic to successful imple^ 
mentation a value continuity as well as a factual one. And 
this type of continuity would be denied by some who admit 
the other type. The proof of logical continuity, while prog¬ 
nostic, is certainly not demonstrative of axiological continu¬ 
ity. Common sense seems to imply the opposite. Have I not 
myself, while uncritical of this precise point, said that some 
things ought to be (which are not) and some things ought not 
to be (which are) ?Mt is difficult, indeed, to give body to the 
claim of conscience except upon the initial assumption of a 
^(■jcontinuity between it and the world for which it prescribes 
corrective action. It simply does not wholly make sense to say 


. Correspondence, coherence, prediction-all these theories unite upon the mini- 
mum agreement that there is continuity, at the very least the continuity of the act, 

» Supra, p. 30. 
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thal somelhing ought to be which alteady is. Now it is the 

ur hrst form of statement of the claim of idealism-con 
sc.ence predicting truly. Conscience must through ti^ br^;; 

makeTmo?'hrh^°'' ^discontinuity 
ake impossible hope of successful validation on the basis of 

h p ctu . We say that one thing A better than another, not 
hat It will be. And yet if prediction were the essence of valid- 
>ty, we ought to say and literally to mean will be. This 
onestly meant, introduces the great time risk, the greatest 
antidote to which is power. Not only have we seen, however 
that the power tack is destructive of the inner spirit of reli’ 
g^n but also that it is completely irrelevant to moLl validity 
deahsm as a philosophy sees and admits this. Indeed it is th^e 
darity about power, as I have said, that primarily has led 
modern idealism to a basis of its own independent of theology 
But how can we count on conscience validity in the world of 
the powers, unless there is lurking in the background a power 
t ourselves, or in ourselves, that makes for betterness ? 

The answer to this, if we honestly and actually eschew 
every appearance of reimporting power, is to assert, in spiteof 
appearances, a continuity of conscience and the world con 
ceived as a moral order. And continuity when sincerely as- 
erted means identity, at least qualitative identity. Here 
then, ,s our second alternative. “The identity of value’ 
and reality, as Urban so well puts it, “is, indeed, the great 
adventure to which idealism is committed.”* 

It is so striking a matter, however, to assert identity in 
order to establish continuity that we ought to preface our ex¬ 
in 

the dualism of a here and a bevonn \ V have done with 
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amination of the assertion with a further observation upon 
the procedure. It will be recalled that in Chap. II we con¬ 
cluded that validity has nothing to do with power, nor power 
with it; but it is easier so to conclude than consistently to 
exclude the power motive from consideration in the reference 
frame of conscience. To do this is indeed so arduous as per¬ 
haps to explain even if not to justify this procedure as the 
price idealism pays for its exclusion of power from validity. 
The idealistic assertion of the identity of what ought to be 
and what is, however strange it seems prima facie, is to be 
taken seriously. Indeed, idealism goes even farther, if such 
be admitted possible; it holds that we could not even assert 
something ought to be unless it already is, and unless we 

know that it is.^ 

Let us give this point of view a general setting before we 
undertake to document and to assess it. We distinguish in our 
experience ideas that represent (i) what we call the actual, 
(2) what we acknowledge is impossible, and, finally, (3) what 
is not impossible, nor yet actual, but somewhere between- 
that is, possible. We do not ordinarily say that what is al¬ 
ready actual ought to be. Perhaps we do at times think things 
ought to be which are not and which can never come to be; 
but it is not this type with which we ordinarily preoccupy 
ourselves in the name of morality. With an acknowledgment 
that such experience might constitute a final non-implement- 
able residue of conscience, even were we able to implement 
conscience in general, we pass to emphasize the normal dicta 
of conscience. These clearly on the face of things are asser¬ 
tions that things which are possible but not actual ought to 


> Compare Cunningham’s differentia of idetilism as the necessity, in order to 
think matter, "to think mind or spirit along with it as in some sense foundational 
to it" (Tht Idiatistk Argumtr,!. . . . p. JJ 9 )- Unless this be taken to imply the 
primacy of value along with that of mind, many idealists disagree with Cunningham 
upon the differentia of idealism. Compare especially in Contemporary Idealism in 
America the chapters by Urban, Leighton, Boodin, and Tsanoft'. 
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be actual Now, how, in all conscience, can things which are 
notactual be said to be possible ? If there behere an ambiguity 
or an equivocation in the form of the question, it but reflects 
the form of answer which idealism as a philosophy consti- 
utes. For idealism has not generally seen how to give place 
to possibi ity, the presence and operation of which in experi¬ 
ence ideals seem clearly to proclaim, without holding that 
what IS ideal, or desirably possible, is also actual.’ What is 
possible in one sense must be actual in another sense, else 
possibility could not have any meaning. The possible here 
must be actual somewhere to make it possible at all. Now if 
one were asked to distribute the attribution of reality to that 
which IS actual only as possible or to that which is altogether 
actua , he surely could not long hesitate; for the actual as 
actud IS more real (or has more reality) than the possible as 
possible. Indeed, the actual, and it alone-so it is argued- 
explains the possible, explains it because it grounds it. If 
then, the ideal is the possible as actual, clearly the ideal as 
only possible is to be invidiously characterized. Our human 
personalities in which for a fact ideals appear as only desirable 
possibilities are depreciated in significance by their lack of 
what in a complete personality would not be lacked but fully 
possessed. A complete personality would be one without lacks 
and such a personality is real, otherwise our lacks would not 
themselves be at all. It is this line of thought which leads seri¬ 
ous idealists to regard believers in progress with moral suspi- 
cmn if not with religious distrust. For surely progress implies 
that things can become better than they are; but if things can 
become better than they are, they are not so good now as they 
ought to be; and if that be so, either there is no God or- 

■ Muirhead admits that "it is tme that in our ordinary lives there is a division 

which secular experience fails to heal.” We are fortunately, however, “not confined 

to secular experience as he asserts. "In religion the ideal is experienced as fact 
and as the essence of fact " [Op. cit., p. 440 ). r s 
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Plato’s worst brand of atheism—God is bad, wilfully permit¬ 
ting less than the best. 

This point of view must be treated seriously, for it issues 
from that most influential of all modern philosophies, abso¬ 
lute idealism—the most heroic defender of the key positions 
of conscience and the scatterer of the virile seeds of faith in 
other philosophies of conscience. Moreover, we have here 
stated in germ the view of two highly influential names in 
modern Anglo-American culture. First and foremost is 
Thomas Hill Green. Let me now document out of Green’s 
own writing the general position already outlined. And then 
we shall turn to the Thomas Hill Green of America, Josiah 

Royce. 

A state of life or consciousness not yet attained by a subject capable 
of it [says Green] in relation to that subject we say actually is not; but if 
there were no consciousness for which it existed, there would be no sense 
in saying that in possibility it is, for it would simply be nothing at all. 
[Nor] . . . would it be enough to say a consciousness/or which it really 
exists. . . . When that which is being developed is itself a self-conscious 
subject, the end of its becoming must really exist not merely/or, but in 
or as, a self-conscious subject. There must be eternally such a subject 
which is all that the self-conscious subject, as developed in time, has the 
possibility of becoming; in which the ideal of the human spirit, or all that 

it has in itself to become, is completely realised.' 

The absolute in fact, on this showing of Green’s, becomes 
a person who “is all which the human spirit is capable of 
becoming.’’ In this way”Green asserts that the continuity 
between the ought and the is is validated by being actually 


^ /o £/AiV;, pp. 115 i. u 

Idealism is varied, and no two names can completely represent the sctol 
Though my interest is in a certain conscience doctrine rather than in any given 
school, I do suggest, however, in defense of the name I have given this 

the point here found common to Green and Royce is not f»t f™-" 'h' “""the r!«ni 
tic emphasis. Much evidence to this effect can be got from Muirhead and the recen 

symposium edited by Barrett, as the preceding quotations from both indicate. All 

forms of idealism do at least find some way of identifying the ought and the is. 
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transformed into an identity, though it looks for the moment 

No» Josiah Royce has a similar resolution of rhe same 
difficulty. In his earliest, as in his latest, book Royce combats 
s epttcism, agnosticism, pessimism, and atheism by one tech 

pue for them all; and that is the technigue of prLi„g 
the condition upon which one and all of them are real iLuch 
as to overcome them even while they are real. The crucial 

test comes ,n the development of his so-called “ religious 

nsjht. Confronted with the ugly mien of evil, Royce Lks 

to demons,,am that evil is actual only „p„„ tfe assumption 

of an enveloping actuality which in making it real also sub. 

dues It. This IS no prediction view that evil will be overcome 
No, as Royce says, 

We have no sympathy with those who expect the future ■'salvation” 
of the world as a whole in time through any all-pervading process The 
nly destruction of moral evil that ever takes place or can take place is 

the life of the evil will. If moral evil were to be, as the older systems often 

expect absolutely destroyed, and the world so freed therefrom that the 

evil will was total y forgotten, then what remained would be no moral 

pod any more, only the laziness ofan infinitely vacant life. . . . Progress 

in this world as a whole is therefore simply not needed.* 

For the Infinite then,” as Royce elsewhere says, “the 
question. Is there anything better than what exists?’ must 
be nonsense. For him the actual and the possible fall together 
m one truth. ... ”3 Whatever is must always be, for 
nothing IS but what, if rightly seen, ought to be. As Royce 
finally puts it with great eloquence. 

The good is eternally gained even in and through the evil. ... We 
say only that the evil will is a conquered element in the good will, and 

' Religious Aspect of Philosophy^ pp. 465-466. 

'Ihl, p 441 Compare Hegel’s remark: "The insight to which philosophy is to 
lead us IS that the real world is as it ought to be," {Philosophy oj History p 38) 
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is as such necessary to goodness. ... We know only that the highest 
Truth is already attained from all eternity in the Infinite Thought, and 
that in and for that Thought the victory that overcometh the world is 
once for all won. Whatever happens to our poor selves, we know that the 
Whole is perfect. And this knowledge gives us peace.' 

Now we have here, as in Green, a doctrine that at its mini¬ 
mum, if we can give credence to it at all, seeks to implement 
conscience by establishing qualitative identity between the 
ought of conscience and the is of fact. But the first difficulty 
that arises in giving credence to it is that both Green and 
Royce impair greatly their own faith when they come to 
state the modus operandi of this identity and of their knowl¬ 
edge of it. Indeed, persuasively as Green argues the matter, 
he is simply not able to make out a satisfactory relation 
between the finite locus of possibility and the absolute locus 
of actuality. “That we can adjust all that we observe to this 
idea,” he acknowledges, “is plainly not the case.”^ But he 
solaces himself with the observation that “neither our ina¬ 
bility to do it, nor the appearance of positive inconsistency 
between much that we observe and any scheme of universal 
development, can weaken the authority of the idea, whic 
does not rest on the evidence of observation but expresses 
an inward demand for the recognition of a unity in the world 
answering to the unity of ourselves.”’ Green is further clear 
that “The conception of ourselves in perfection is one that 
we cannot form”;’ that we must think of our complete reali¬ 
zation “as forever problematic to man in the state of which 
we have experience”;’ that “The idea of an absolutely per¬ 
fect life, however, cannot be more to us than the idea that 
there must be such a life, as distinct from an idea of what 

‘ Religious Aspect of Philosophy, pp. 45 ^* 4^6, 478 - 

^Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 214. 

3 Ibid., p. 214- 

* Ibid., p. 202. 

^ Ibid., p. 206 n. 
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■ t is’V that “Statements at once positive and instructive as 
to the absolutely Best life may be beyond our reach.”^ In¬ 
deed, m a concluding phrase of fine philosophic candor, 

reen reduces the ethical increment of his absolute to a 

mere idea in a man . . . ‘of something, he knows not what, 

which he may and should become’. ... ”3 

From all these remarks, it must be added in fairness to 
th|s valiant apostle of absolutism that Green seeks to estab- 
ish a solid foundation for conscience. But all the efficacy he 
attributes to it depends upon a faith in the full realization 
aready of all that in ourselves we describe as potentiality. 
Without the assumption of this complete neutralization of 
all defects, fulfilment of all capacities, there could be neither 
the capacities to remedy the defects nor the defects to be 
remedied by the capacities. Possibility, in a word, is possible 
only because of the complete actuality of it. This is a heroic 
faith that grounds itself upon itself, and then lifts itself from 
that vantage by its own leverage. Every form of statement 
of the ideal will leave it unideal, as both Green and Royce 
admit.' For a finite personality the absolute personality will 
be corrupted by the former’s finitude; and so the doctrine is 
a faith gesture not only toward an unenvisaged end, but 
toward an end which, the best we can see, is seen to be filled 
with the same defects as drove us to it for relief. It appears 
thus that the absolute of humanity can never completely 
fulfil the human need that motivated its genesis. This is the 
inner failure of idealism, which F. H. Bradley lamented but 


' P- 433 - 

p. 434. 

Ibid., p. 221. 

* Speaking more at large, Brightman selects as "the cardinal principle oMdeal- 

jsm what he calls its "organic logic,” which in short is the view that we cannot 

know anything until we know everything, which latter the human mind was made 

one size too small ever to know [Contemporary Idealism in America (Barrett ed I 
p. 172). 
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could not wholly rectify. This is a failure attested by its 
friends. There is another failure attested to by its enemies, 
to which normally we should give less weight though which 
we may not with impunity pass completely by. It is the 
reputed loss of efficacy sustained by practical efforts to rem¬ 
edy evil as a result of this speculative complacency. To mini¬ 
mize the presence of the unworthy in order to cure it, leaves 
the situation worse than it was, if the minimization does not 
succeed in decreasing the unworthy; for it adds to stark 
tragedy of fact that other tragedy of the active will, failure 

to remedy remediable evils. 

So completely is all this duplicated in Royce’s outworking, 
of the same general conception that we need not tarry long 
to confirm it. Royce makes all the acknowledgments of igno¬ 
rance and faith that we have seen in Green. One will not soon 
find a more striking combination of the humility born of 
ignorance and the audacity born of faith than in the closing 
lines of Royce’s Religious Aspect of Philosophy. 

For the imperfection of the finite is but the fragment of the Infinite 
Whole where there is no true imperfection. ... And we shall then turn 
from such a contemplation once again as we do now, to look with fresher 
courage at this boundless, tossing sea of human life about us. This is not 
itself Divine, but over it all God's winds are blowing. And to our eyes it 
is boundless. Let us go down into this great sea and toil, fearing no stom, 
but seeking to find there treasures that shall be copies, however faint, 

of that which is Eternal.* 

And certainly we must repeat as initial negative reactions 
to the adequacy of this what we have already said about 
Green. To say the least, it appears a faith quite as difficult 
to make out as the naked faith that conscience is to be trusted 

in its own right. 

But this our initial skirmish with Royce and Green has 
focused attention on their absolutism rather than upon their 
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idealism. We of courcp Ar^ * l 

.tn j ?h „r "TT‘ j”" “ ' ">•' >'««■ 

\no’ I • represents the theo 

t gtca nisus than does some diluted form of theology under 

“Iff, ° so I suspect that, as Hoernle claims 

principr theT 

principle the highest form which idealism has assumed ”> 

te-illy irhas"nr:h"r " 

morphology ,ha, can b. stated I„ po„|y 

Indeed, the best way to get at the heart of the idealistic 
trad..,on ,s stmply ,„ «„ ,he t,adi,io„., God ., a 

eek days-let the personal form dissipate, leaving the con 

a" srint" ■' 7 

eal^m if u were forgotten that the original content was 

fhTs wir U T' Remembering 

so:£r~^ dive’stmenttp::' 

onal ty leaves us with a rational order where meaning takes 

ow tie supplants'causa 

power. It leaves us with an order outside our minds to which 

if noT'-^H T assumption, authentic clues 

If not indeed of which the human mind is a perfect micro- 

or H:-:- '’rr 

in Conumporary Idealism ^Amnka (Barretl ed 
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cosm Though Green criticized this procedure as an attempt 
fv nLre while we cancel its title to deification, as 

°-ir ^ c “ ro soeak of nature without God in a manner 
a willingness P . presents the 

tion. Let us c trappings of 

, wits ^th the g 

" thread through these same absolute sys- 

tf «e hut take out eyes off their trapp.ngs to see thetr 

pxnression in the distrust 

1 Both Green and Royce have contributed nota- 
cept eterrmhB annihilating the temporal 

Riyce'm defend,,,6 and glorifying the eternal, though of 

course each has has depreciated the dominance 

,;:i:rh!^ry°rthe\emp«Ea„d,^ 

'"-"vr “”rr:;r;:ne 

of an ab,d,ng " ■ self by pointing to 

the eternal appe 

i„ roots m personality, whom the rehgiousl, 

m'oZ'ted may on Sunday call GoA Th,s 

,0 subordinaK the «b^ joing this, though in 

the eternal. He h P Appendix to 

his celebrated ,„res it grows complicated enough. 

r:ettret"::":rLty*..is.hehypothes,sof.n 


1 


ProUgomena to Ethics^ p. 6a. 

1 Prolegomena to Ethics^ p. 174. 
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rep„, „ a .hole .„raZ™ 7 “ T'”' ” “ “ 

succession, the absolute’s «.en,io„'"p.n"c7creri'I. T 

~ T .s; 

fc.cs-7, ,"bir btb::ret^,i:\':?°"' 

but we speak of the infinite absolute. ' 'P""> 

h's hypothesis, however, is not snatched out of thin air. 
yes arts where he is and goes therefrom only as he thinks 

“ y w« have done him here,. 7 „ 

pes,.„g rha, he was less coos.rue.ive than Rop'e Wh 

cons^oetiveness lies ptimarilp in the epistimologicat d 

Pt ma r ‘T E™’"'' R«yces ies 

primarily m the ethical field, where we are interested Gr n 
■n criticizing English empiricism and particularly Hume’s 

jsationahsm, thought that he had discovered the necessity 

of giving to mind a synthetic role in order to repair the 

n brief his line of argument was this: the mind cannot know 
temporal events unless it itself be out of time. Just as the 
sensation of red need not necessarily itself be red or the 
knowledge of noise itself go off in the mind with a bang so 
he consciousness of time need not itself be temporal. Indeed 
t cannot be temporal if it is to know as one succession sue 
ceding events. Careful thinking upon this problem. Green' 

S bel'" It 'hat “ultimately there 

will be no alternative between the admission of a conLious 

ess which IS not a product of events at all and the supposi- 
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tion . . . that the primary consciousness of events results 
from a series of events of which there is no consciousness.”' 
Being unable himself to make sense of the second alternative 
he embraces the first and concludes that “A consciousness of 
related events, as related, cannot consist in those events. The 
modifications of our sensibility cannot, as successive events 
make up our consciousness of them. Within the consciousness 
that they are related in the way of before and after there is 
no before and after. There is no such relation between com¬ 
ponents of the consciousness as there is between the events 
of which it is the consciousness.”^ Bosanquet, another great 
contemporary idealist, confirms this non-temporal nature of 
consciousness from aesthetic experience, with whicii he has 
deeply concerned himself. “The great enemy of all sane 
idealism is the notion that the ideal belongs to the future. 
The ideal is what we can see in the light of the whole, and the 
way in which it shapes the future is only an incident—and 
never the more important incident—of our reading of the 
past, present, and future in their unity.”’ 

Whether, then, through the knowledge problem with 
Green, or moral consciousness with Royce, or aesthetic ex¬ 
perience with Bosanquet, idealism arrives at the conviction 
of the continuity of conscience and consequences through the 
assertion of an identity of the two in a non-temporal field. 
What seems to be as diverse as what ought-to-be and what- 
is-going-to-be is identified by disparaging the time process 
that seems to separate them. Time is discounted, not to say 
denied, because of the positive discovery of eternity. “Time” 
and “eternity”—these are difficult and slippery terms for a 
moral philosopher. “What is time?” mused St. Augustine. 

* Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 'll. 

* Ibid., p. 63. Compare Wittgenstein, "The solution of the riddle of life in space 

and time lies outside space and time." (Quoted by Urban, The Intelligible fVorld, 
p. 232.) 

’ Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 136. 
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“If no one asks me, I know: if I wish to explain it to one that 
that time be regarded a! re 

TL- g d as the moving image of eternity ”2 
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an unconditioned meaning, an unconditioned depth an 
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marminv o “"0O”d'ti»ned meaning of life "> Sum- 

eternal Lv h ‘'Either the 

may be regarded as the present, as that which sup- 

^Con/fjj/onj,XI, 14. 

^ Timaeus 37. 

^ridividual, vol. II, n. 

Tillich, The Religious Situation^ p. 4. 

ibid., p. 7. 
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ports and fills the present and its temporal forms with mean¬ 
ing; or it may be conceived as that which stands beyond all 
time and every temporal form, which lays its demands upon 
them and judges them. Both ideas are contained in the 
essence of the eternal and of its relation to time.”^ Gathering 
up these two strands of both meaning and importance, our 
commentator, finally, gives the composite a name, the name 
of Kairos, which he then defines as “fulfilled time, the mo¬ 
ment of time which is invaded by eternity.”^ 

Now the strength of this logical case against the sufficiency 
of the temporal is attested not only by the emphasis of a 
partisan, Royce—“all the members of an actually experi¬ 
enced succession are at once to any consciousness which 
observes the whole succession as a wholebut as well by 
the admission of one of the acutest critics of idealism. 
“Logically it is true,” writes A. K. Rogers, “that in the idea 
of succession there is no temporal separation of antecedent 
and consequent; both are held together in an indivisible and 
non-temporal unity.”^ In all truth the greatest strength of 
the position is that through the emphasis upon the quality 
described as eternal, idealism escapes altogether from the 
power implications of theological absolutism and becomes an 
independent value rendering of the significance of all experi¬ 
ence, including the experience of time itself. It becomes, in 
short, just what Tillich affirms, “a belief-ful realism in con¬ 
trast to unbelieving realism and to belief-ful or Utopian 
Idealism.”^ 


* Ibid,, p. 125. 

2/^(W.,pp. 138-139- 

* Royce, Tht IVortd end the Indtoidual, vol. I, p. 138* 

* English and American Philosophy Since 1800, p. 232. In justice to Rogers, 
however, I quote the next sentence also: "But in di^Jeeling of succession, which 
enters into an actual human experience, this is not so evidently the case 

does not follow that the life which is thus bound together is taken out of time. 

‘ The Religious Situation, p. 139. 
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Lest, however, we lose our dear but finite baby in this 

v,ne, eternal bath, let us stop a ntoment to see clearly wha 

th pos,t.on .s at which we have now arrived. We seek to 

va .date the ought of conscience. We find that we cannot do 
this without reducing the ought-to-be to the is. But it was 
the hideous is-ness of the is that drove us originally to assert 
aga.nst it that it ought to be something elL Then the is 
must be reinterpreted; and upon reinterpretation the yery 
■me order m which the is appears is discovered to be not 
temporal but eternal. But the eternal is what ought to be 
hen what conscience asserts ought to be, is valid; for the 
ought-to-ne which It asserts fills what is with content and 
g.ves the temporal present the only importance it has. In 
this way conscience gets implemented; for the ought to be is 
validated by and in the eternal is. Predictive validation be- 
comes the less hazardous validation by identity, and this is 
effected by the unctuous use of the concept eternal. 


Ill 

Is, then our task of implementation finished, our goal of 
moral validation reached.^ Not to the satisfaction of all con¬ 
cerned. For the first critical point to remember is that all the 
exponents of idealism quoted have depended upon faith 
Royce appeals at bottom to “postulates,’' not to axioms;^ 
Green acknowledges that this indicated identification is “for¬ 
ever problematic to man,’’^ and Tillich, whom we have quot¬ 
ed for his immediate relevancy, confesses that “It cannot 
be made a matter of proof or disproof but only of faith in the 
unconditioned meaning of life.’’3 Now, we as philosophers 
cannot be disdainful of any procedure that makes the best 
out of the worst; but before embracing a procedure on this 

* Religious Aspect oj Philosophy, Chap, IX. 

"^Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 206 n. 

® The Religious Situation, p. 7, 
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ground we must naturally be convinced that for a fact we are 
up against the worst and that the procedure does make the 
best of it. Whether it be the worst or not, we are up against a 
difficult problem, as the idealist asserts—the problem of de¬ 
fending conscience against disdain if not against utter irrele¬ 
vance. But has idealism made the best of the worst? Not if 
we have due regard to the principle of parsimony; for idealism 
has gone a long way around to assert as faith what conscience 
asserts at the very beginning—namely, that conscience is to 
be trusted. If faith is to be our reliance, then why not accept 
the simple faith we start with rather than the luxurious but 
mortgaged faith idealism ends with? I say mortgaged, be¬ 
cause it is literally easier to accept the claims of conscience 
upon its own say-so than it is to accept the metaphysics of 
idealism upon which we are asked to ground the faith in con¬ 
science. Moreover, it is a safe bet that idealists who recovered 
from their metaphysics would still on some other ground re¬ 
tain a healthy faith in the claims of conscience. If faith it 
must be, why not, 1 repeat, the simple faith in conscience it¬ 
self rather than in the still faith-grounded metaphysics of 
idealism ? We shall see when in Chap. V we come to evaluate 
intuitionism that much is to be said for the differential rea¬ 
sonableness of the simpler claim.^ 

But we cannot rest our case against idealism with that re¬ 
mark. And yet in the spirit of that indicated preference for 
simplicity, I should like to pierce through the complexity 
of the idealistic argument to say a solvent thing. A sublime 
cloud of words, a veritable cloud-burst of argument, ought 
not to prevent our keeping clear what we saw in a moment’s 
lightning flash. What we saw was this: the chronic dualism 
with which every idealistic argument begins —between the finite 
and the infinite, between the individual and the cosmic, be- 

* UrUn's basic arguments, after Mcinong, really reduce to this. {Th Intelligibk 
tyorld^ pp. 144 ff.) 
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esults which we have seen. Indeed, it is hardly too much to 
that what soul growing,” as it is furthered by idealistic 
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available both points of view; and the view from each remains 
permanently imperfect, or perfect, as the case may be. The finite 
cannot for once and all escape his finitude so as to render all 
things perfect by seeing them sub specie aeternitatis; nor can 
the infinite for once and all escape his infinity so as to render 
all things imperfect by seeing them untotalized. Mark that 
phrase “ for once and all”; not even for once can either actu¬ 
ally see things from the other’s point of view—unless the one 
or the other is a feigned standpoint. The finite remains finite 
and finitude renders all things imperfect; the infinite remains 
infinite and infinity renders all things perfect. Idealism re¬ 
duces thus to a pure hypothesis: if things be seen from this 
point of view, they are not what they ought to be; if they be 
seen from the other point of view, they are what they ought 
to be; if they are seen from both points of view at the same 
time—but here we as critics are asked by the faithful not to 
be silly; for, as it is explained to us, time is unreal or irrelevant 
and with the dissipation of the temporal heterogeneity which 
gave different perspectives, the plural loci of seeing disappear 
and there is as a matter of fact but one point of view. The 
other was feigned for a play in the grand manner.* 

And with this eventuation the straightforward mind is 
likely to go away sheepish—like one who has blundered into 
bliss. But stay, is it bliss? What the idealist proved was that 
there is but one point of view. But which one ? If there can be 
only one, then clearly it is the finite point of view. This, for 
humans, is clearly not hypothetical. Then it is the other point 
of view that is feigned, and we have stumbled into stagna¬ 
tion of our critical faculties through awe of the whirlwind of 
words. But this result now seems unmistakably clear: either 
there are two irreducible and incommensurable points of 

> Royce sptaks of the "comedies" of the absolute {Spirit oj Modem Philosophy^ 
p. yob). 
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by admitting as inevitable what we may now call the finite 
slant. “After all,” begins Wild, “life is a temporal process, 
and it is no better to forget this fact altogether than to forget 
the eternal.” Moreover, the essay definitely repudiates the 
long line of attempt since Plotinus to explain this finite slant 
as itself an emanation of the prior eternal: “For an eternal, 
perfect Being to produce something lower and less perfect 
than itself is not only shocking to our moral feelings but con¬ 
tradictory as well.” He also rejects the third historic view, 
that “The temporal may approach closer and closer to the 
eternal, but may never become one with it. The alternative 
that is left, but not emphasized until emergent evolution now 
gives it better grounding, is that “the eternal” of idealistic 
theories be conceived as “an emanation from the temporal. 
Our author admits that “It is indeed paradoxical to think of 
the blood and grime of our temporal world arising from the 
transcendent and sublime.” “But,” he continues, “the ethi¬ 
cal experience of anyone is sufficient to show that it is not 
paradoxical to imagine the transcendent and sublime as aris¬ 
ing from blood and grime.” He believes that this derivation 
of the eternal from the temporal is what it means to take 
evolution seriously.” It is simply to make the emergence of 
the timeless from the temporal ... of the same order as the 
emergence of life from the inorganic, or of a flower from the 
sod, and no more essentially surprising.” So far this is but 
the familiar sound of contemporary naturalism, which first de¬ 
voured all idealistic delicacies and then growing pensive over 
its hardness disgorged them once more as shining essences or 
glints of the monistic eternal. But in answer to a query as to 
whether the eternal which the temporal process produces is 
not but imaginary. Dr. Wild reveals a sudden determination 
obliquely to defend rather than to surrender the idealistic 

motivation. “It is . . . quite true to say that the other world 

and the eternal, are products of imagination. So is this world. 
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But the eternal is the more real, for this world is dying and 
the eternal is coming to be.”* ^ ° 

r..?';''"' t-’'”"'!»f metaphor there be 

«ai than the to i„« iu, n„,r ,g.„ „ 

ut certain p there is no reason save that born of a momen¬ 
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dreams. Or if there be, then let us hope that the dream that 
creates conscience .ill create for it from rhe same gossame 
shining raiment of validity. Wistfulness pas. and metaphor 
thrown aside, our essay makes clear, however, rha, we have 

. ■ I for conscience; for the 

author explains that he does not follow the absolutists in 

hold ng Identical the temporal and the eternal.^ Not the 

a soutists, indeed, but the evolutionists he follows. With 

his ensuing emphasis upon growth and the resulting dis 

crepancy between the old which is shed and the new 

which IS assumed, between the self he is and the self he is not 

but ought to be, he joins other evolutionists in posing the 

problem of conscience, rather than in offering a solution for 

It. For while the evolutionist may be able to explain to his 

owt^ and even to our, satisfaction how conscience came to 

the darkness of dissipation or the prediction that it will 
Fove a valuable guide in the light of its consequences. 

still ' "P"'' '' Ptagmatize it, we ask 

. But that clam it made before it was explained away or 

* Italics mine. 
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before it worked successfully—was that claim true or false? 
Other things about conscience interest us, but that one thing 
we would know. And all the more we would know it, now 
that both the idealist and the evolutionist have failed us. Our 
lady of the inner life may at last have to marry for a home; 
but meantime we commend to her skepticism of one who asks 
to be tried to see whether he be true and we honor her grief 
over the gallant who promised her a romance with the eternal 
but was not able to deliver the goods. 
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Chapter IV 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL IMPLEMENTATION OF 

CONSCIENCE 

In order to canvass most relevantly one large segment of 
odern thought with reference to the problem of coLcience 
we shall have to state that problem more specifically than 
he etofore. Our previous formulation has been meant to 

asked oI conscience regardless. We have 

sked, What reason for estimating to be better than other 

a ternatives the claim of conscience in favor of any given 
ac lon P T e two doctrines we have canvassed as ansle'rs to 

I he one has claimed that conscience as a divine outpost 
knows whereof it speaks and so speaks truly, whatever it 

as to validate conscience as its own microcosm. Our third 

arounTu th *°^iopsychological, draws closer 

around us the dialectical net in quest of an authentic matrix 

r consciencj Though God may have followed man’s sense 

of sin into oblivion and though the universe appear in the 

cold daybreak of scientific sophistication as but a constella- 

nevJfh of hostile, forces, 

humaf 

man self, socially engendered as it can be shown, is such 
as to assure the validity of our consciences. 

Coming as close in to us as our fellow men for sanction, 
this doctrine gives us a critical vantage. About God we do 
not know as much as we could wish, and before the sum- 

txital universe our critical judgment is somewhat intimidated 
If not definitely paralyzed; but we know something more or 
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less for certain about our fellows. This much at least we 
know: they are not going to approve our consciences unless 
the dicta thereof are socialized. Nothing is surer about man¬ 
kind than that everybody wants everybody else to be al¬ 
truistic. Almost as sure as this, however, is the knowledge 
that everybody else is actually going to be more or less 
egoistic. Now if we put these two facts together, we have the 
familiar dualism which man’s life presents as the moral prob¬ 
lem: man acts more or less egoistically; he ought to act 
altruistically. Since conscience by consensus is the organ of 
the ought-to-be and since by present assumption the ought- 
to-be is the good-for-others or at least the common good, we 
have here revealed conscience as the outpost in the individual 
of society. “Everything,” says Durkheim, “that is found in 
[conscience] comes from society.”’ Formed socially to judge 
altruistically, surely conscience can be trusted to do this. 
Surely, too, society will not fail to support the ally which 
so faithfully represents its interests in the alien territory of 

egoism. 

If one complete this line of thought by making perfectly 
explicit the assumption that conscience is the child, the tool, 
yea the slave of the social group, he will have made air-tight 
—if it be possible—the sociological doctrine of implementa¬ 
tion. He will have given himself, on the one hand, a criterion 
which enables him logically to exclude as non-conscientious 
every egoistic motive and, on the other hand, to guarantee 
the validity in social life of every conscientious, that is, every 
altruistic, motive. Conscience cannot disobey its master; and 
society cannot disown its agent. Some such thought is behind 
the notion, already alluded to in a previous chapter, that 
self-regarding judgments are not dicta of conscience. More¬ 
over, it is behind the tendency to find the spirit of morality 
adequately embodied in such formulae as the golden rule, 

‘ Emile Durkheim on the Division oj Labor in Society (Simpson tr.), p. 350. 
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Kant*s categorical imperative, and the utilitarian principle, 
greatest happiness for the greatest number,—all of which are 
commonly presumed to totalize the altruistic spirit. We shall 
in a subsequent chapter have a more critical word upon this 
presumption, but for this lecture it is expedient for us to 
grant it in order the more fully to evaluate the claim of 
implementation that arises thereunder. 

I must at the very beginning, however, waive, as I have 
in each case heretofore, as irrelevant to our inquiry the type 
of implementation that first suggests itself under the socio¬ 
logical emphasis. This is the matter of social reward for action 
that jibes with the Zeitgeist, That men who judge that they 
ought to do, and then do, what a given group wants done 
are most likely to get the goods is clear enough. That those 
who do not so judge or at least do not so act, do not get the 
goods is also clear enough. Indeed this latter class are fortu¬ 
nate if they do not suffer the conscious infliction upon them¬ 
selves of the bads. I am not impugning this procedure, nor 
yet denying its importance; but I am waiving the whole 
question of rewards and punishment as irrelevant to our 
problem of validity. In spite of the shift of the matrix of 
conscience, our problem remains, as heretofore, simply this; 
Is a given action prescribed by conscience as altruistic demon¬ 
strably better than some alternative action? This question indeed 
in the present context breaks up into two questions: (i) 
Can conscience, apart from the easy coercion of a definition, 
be depended upon always to locate and prescribe altruistic 
action? and (2) Is altruism always dependably better than 
other action ? 

I 

Behind what might seem to be the coercion of an arbitrary 
definition, however, lies a very solid foundation of socio¬ 
logical observation and thought. This we must, albeit briefly, 
investigate if we are correctly to understand and justly to 
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evaluate the implementation of conscience now offered. This 
investigatmn will lead us from the French sociological school 
—Durkheim notably—through certain preliminary Ameri¬ 
can influences, such as Sumner’s and Cooley’s, to the social 
psychology of philosophical pragmatism, as represented by 
John Dewey and George Herbert Mead. As the clue to keep 
us oriented through a hasty trip over so wide a terrain we 
may remember that all segments of the movement seek to 
display human personality as wholly or partially a product 
of sociality. Conscience becomes the focus of action spiritu¬ 
ally uniting the spatially dissevered individual with the 
source of his significance or of his being or of both. The pro¬ 
gression we shall mark in the movement consists in refine¬ 
ment of psychological technique for explaining the genesis of 
individuality from social processes and in the degree of ab¬ 
sorption of personality into sociality as a result of the ex¬ 
planatory refinement. 

With reference to the latter point, it must be remarked at 
once that the French school headed by Durkheim did not 
get beyond the stage of an important dualism in the person¬ 
ality. The drive is, it is true, in the direction of explaining 
the whole personality by its social nexus; but there is an 
irreducible minimum of the non-social inside every person¬ 
ality. Though Durkheim in his early work was primarily 
interested in explaining religion in terms of its social setting 
and genesis, he nevertheless indicates both in introducing 
and in concluding his Elementary Forms of the Religious Life 
that his method has epistemological implications. These 
implications result in showing that one does not have either 
to reduce knowledge to its simpler elements thus explaining 
It away in subjectivism or to parade it as duplication of 
processes in some transcendental absolute thus robbing it of 
original significance. Midway between, as it were, lies a 
matrix fecund and available. The social order gives birth not 
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only to religion but to science as well/ because it gives birth 
to the media of communication whereon mind itself subsists 
These media are the categories, and so Durkheim concen¬ 
trates attention upon the task of showing that these major 
concepts of human experience are socially informed. In truth 
all concepts seem to be socially engendered; but the catego¬ 
ries are social in a still higher degree-"They not only come 

from society, but the things which they express are of a social 
nature. Not only,” as Durkheim further details, “ is it society 
which has founded them, but their contents are the different 
aspects of the social being: the category of class was at first 
indistinct from the concept of the human group; it is the 
rhythm of social life which is at the basis of the category of 
time; the territory occupied by the society furnished the 
material for the category of space; it is the collective force 
which was the prototype of the concept of efficient force, an 
essential element in the category of causality.”^ Typical of 
all the categories, as well as inclusive of them all, is that of 
totality. This concept, says Durkheim, “is only the abstract 
form of the concept of society; it is the whole which includes 
all things, the supreme class which embraces all other classes. 
Such IS the final principle upon which repose all these primi¬ 
tive classifications where beings from every realm are placed 
and classified in social forms, exactly like men.”« These 
“collective representations,” as Durkheim calls such media 
of thought, have their origin in and flow from a “collective 
consciousness” which he describes as “the highest form of 
the psychic life, since it is the consciousness of conscious- 

thought" 

(Durkheim, Elemtntary Forms of the Religious Life, p. 429). 

* Ibid.f p. 440. 

P"'"' Durkheim brings us close to our earlier 
heological and idealistic discussions by adding: “At bottom, the concept of totality. 

hat of society and that of divinity are very probably only different aspects of the 

emrnerr''’"’KT ■-% ''^^^ere says, “is a conseqLnce of his 

eminent sociability. {Ems/e Durkheim on the Division of Ubor (Simpson tr.). p. 3470). 
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nesses.”^ This superindividuality, which resembles (all the 
more, the more we learn of it) either the God of theology or 
the absolute of idealism,2 “does not create these moulds 
artifically; it finds them within itself; it does nothing but 
become conscious of them.”^ Interesting as it would be to 
explore the nature of this superindividuality, we must con¬ 
centrate attention upon the fact that this discovery gives us, 
as Durkheim says, “a new manner of explaining men.”^ 

This new manner, however, is not one of explaining men 
away nor yet of resolving them wholly into the elements of 
which they are made. The limit of what he calls the “marvel¬ 
ous properties” possessed by the categories is that of ration¬ 
ality. While they have “a sort of force or moral ascendancy, 
in virtue of which they impose themselves upon individual 
minds,” what they do is only to enable “men to understand 
each other.They make communication between men pos¬ 
sible, but do not create men de novo; for note in the immedi¬ 
ately foregoing (quotation that individuals and their minds 
are assumed to exist independent of and in advance of the 
incidence of the oversocial upon them. While Durkheim may 
sometimes obscure this distinction, I think it his major inten¬ 
tion to explain the reach of the rationality of man rather 
than the nature of his mentality, by means of the social en¬ 
vironment. For as he elsewhere says, undoubtedly the rela¬ 
tions which the categories express “exist in an implicit way 
in individual consciousnesses.”* “Society,” he again says, 
“makes them more manifest but it does not have a monopoly 

>p. 444. 1 • • 

»Compare; "If society is something universal m relation to the individual, it is 

none the less an individuality itself, which has its own personal physiognomy and 
its idiosyncrasies; it is a particular subject and consequently particularizes whatever 

it thinks of” (li/V., p. 444). 

* Jbid.y p. 444. 

* Hid., p. 447. 

‘ Ibid.y p. 436. 

* Ibid.^ p. 440. 
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upon them.”^ While he declares that a person could not 
“ be a social being, that is to say, he could not be a man, if he 
had not acquired’*^ the habit of using the categories, and 
again that if a mind could “ostensibly free itself from these 
forms of thought,“ it would “no longer be considered a 
human mind in the full sense of the word,”^ nevertheless 
there persists throughout Durkheim the realistic assumption 
that the individual’s existence is independent of the social 
order. I emphasize this to keep clear what Durkheim left for 
others to do as well as to indicate what he himself did. 

Society in his system seems thus only to qualify, not to con¬ 
stitute, the individual. He unambiguously avows his dualism. 

Man [he says) is double. There are two beings in him: an individual being 
which has its foundation in the organism and the circle of whose activities 
is therefore strictly limited, and a social being which represents the highest 
reality in the intellectual and moral order that we can know by observa¬ 
tion I mean society. This duality of our nature has as its consequence 
in the practical order, the irreducibility of a moral ideal to a utilitarian 
motive, and in the order of thought, the irreducibility of reason to indi¬ 
vidual experience. In so far as he belongs to society, the individual tran¬ 
scends himself, both when he thinks and when he acts.* 

Though society does not unequivocally and entirely con¬ 
stitute the individual, it does, nevertheless, on this showing 
make possible man’s larger rationality and apparently con¬ 
stitute man’s conscience. It is the presence and the domi¬ 
nance of this outer social order, as he says, that explain 

* Ibid.y p. 18. 

’ Ibid.^ p. 423. 

^ Ibid.^ p. 17. 

* Ibid.^ p. 16. Durkheim cautions us in a footnote, however, against making this 
dualism too absolute on either side. Especially to our present purpose do we note 
that he does not wish us to suppose that “there is nothing in the individual which 
could be taken as a sign of social life.” Cf. also p. 150; there are in fact probably no 
cases of representations, he suggests, where the individual and the collective aspects 
are not found closely united. 
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why we feel that we are no longer completely free and that something 
resists, both within and outside ourselves, when we attempt to rid our¬ 
selves of these fundamental notions, even in our own conscience. Outside 
of us there is public opinion which judges us, but more than that, since 
society is also represented inside of us, it sets itself against these revolu¬ 
tionary fancies, even inside of ourselves; we have the feeling that we can¬ 
not abandon them if our whole thought is not to cease being really human. 
... It is the very authority of society, transferring itself to a certain 
manner of thought which is the indispensable condition of all common 
action. The necessity with which the categories are imposed upon us is 
... a special sort of moral necessity which is to the intellectual life what 
moral obligation is to the will.^ 

When all, then, is said and done about the doctrine of 
Durkheim (and he is typical of the school), the individual is 
independent of society, even his mind is independent in things 
elementary; but his religious na'ure, including his moral na¬ 
ture or conscience, appears to be coiistituted as well as merely 
qualified by his serial environment. 

A philosophy may well be elaborated in the silence of the interior imagi¬ 
nation [says Durkheim] but not so a faith. For before all else, a faith is 
warmth, life, enthusiasm, the exaltation of the whole mental life, the 
raising of the individual above himself. Now how could he add to the 
energies which he possesses without going outside himself? How could he 
surpass himself merely by his own forces ? The only source of life at which 
we can morally reanimate ourselves is that formed by the society of our 
fellow beings; the only moral forces with which we can sustain and in¬ 
increase our own are those which we get from others.* 

e seem to have from this account of the matrix of human 
nature an inner spiritual nature of man which is the faithful 
and authentic outpost of the social order conceived as so inte¬ 
grated that it becomes a consciousness of all other conscious¬ 
nesses. Such a conscience would seem surely to meet our first 
test of validity: it would dependably judge of altruism, be- 

' Ibid., pp. 17-18. 

* Ibid., p. 425. 
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cause it is the voice of altruism and none other. Whether it 
could demonstrate the identity of morality with altruism is 
another question. But before pressing this or any other criti¬ 
cal questions, let us complete our sketch of this sociological 
attempt to implement conscience. 

II 

The drive which Sumner in his Folkways made in .America 
was in the same general direction as that of Durkheim: to 
demonstrate the dominance of the social over private con¬ 
science. Prefacing his book with this quotation from Shake¬ 
speare (and other mottoes of like import), “What custom 
wills, in all things should we do’t,” he proceeded to argue 
with a wealth of detail and cogency that “ the mores can make 
anything right and prevent condemnation of anything.”' The 
folkways are produced by “the frequent repetition of petty 
acts ,”2 they become individual habits through confirmatory 
experience of pleasure and pain, and eventually, when suf¬ 
ficiently rationalized, they blossom forth as moral convic¬ 
tions. But first and last they represent the influence upon the 
individual of the social order. As rational conviction, these 
social forces become conscience; but this is only another way 
of saying that we affirm to be right or wrong what has already 
been by the folkways and mores constituted right or wrong. 
And so Sumner, with characteristic dash, concludes that 
“Morals is an impossible and unreal category. It has no exist¬ 
ence, and can have none. The word "moral’ means what be¬ 
longs or appertains to the mores.”’ The voice of conscience is 
thus but an echo whose reality is the folkways. “Morals can 
never be intuitive. They are historical, institutional, and em¬ 
pirical.”^ And since Sumner conceives of the folkways as ac- 

^Folkways. See especially Chap. XV. 

* Ibid., p. 3. 

3 Ibid., p. 37. 

< Ibid., p. 29. 
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tion patterns serving as pressures for or against other action, 
it follows that '‘Nothing but might has ever made right, and 
if we include in might (as we ought to) elections and the deci¬ 
sions of courts, nothing but might makes right now.”^ This 
does not mean, however, that the right resulting from might 
is not really right. It is really right, for that is the only kind 
of right there is. The strength of Sumner’s position is much 
more that of pungent phrase and timely repetition than of 
penetrating analysis or convincing etiology. That this is the 
way things human go, he felt certain, and that morality is 
the rationalization of this, he had no doubt; but precisely 
how, in terms of mechanism or technique, the inner life of 
man comes contentedly to echo only outer social agree¬ 
ments, Sumner does not make clear and convincing. He was 
sorely hampered, in fact, by his own conscience’s refusal to 
practice what his intellect preached. “Suggestion” seems to 
be the technique on which he supposed this social dominance 
to rest,2 though his discussion of this matter is perfunctory. 
The inconsistencies between theory and practice in Sumner 
would justify a searching analysis of the modus operandi of 
folkway dominance in his system. But since our aim is not the 
correction of a given man but the evaluation of cumulative 
results, we rapidly pass Sumner as a signboard pointing us 
to other sociologists who preoccupied themselves more con¬ 
sistently than did Sumner with the problem of how. 

W e shall hazard a word upon Tarde, the Frenchman, Bage- 
hot, the Englishman, and Ross, the American, all of whom 
under the head of imitation” did discuss this matter of the 
manner in which social forces exert their influence upon 
individuals. Bagehot saw that since men seem to “inhale” 
their beliefs as they do the air, imitation is a process that 

* Ibid.y p. 65. 

* Ibid.^ pp. 20-24. 
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must be counted heavily, though not exclusively, in “Nation 
Making,” as he put it.' Confronting imitation as a cohesive 
process with persecution as a response to the new, Bagehot 
nevertheless manages to combine the two to insure the pro¬ 
tection of tradition by means of changes, but as few changes 
as possible." Tarde in his Laws oj Imiiation argues that the 
social process as such is conditioned by imitation in its 
many forms. Invention as stimulation must of course precede 
response, but imitation is the process through which inven¬ 
tion as change gets socially adopted. In fact, society in actual 
operation is imitation." We do not here concern ourselves 
with the various laws which engaged him, since we sense that 
he was far less concerned with the capacities that enable men 
to imitate and the technique through which they imitate than 
with emphasizing the fact itself as the prime social principle. 
This judgment on Tarde goes also for Ross, his American 
admirer. 

Ross does elaborate in some detail the kinds of imitation 
and the objects that are particularly prepotent for begetting 
imitation.'* But the discovery that the city is imitated by the 
country," that majorities are imitated in democracies,® that 
the powerful," the successful," and the rich® are all imitated— 
this does not deepen our understanding, even if it does, con¬ 
firm our common sense. Nor does Bagehot, Tarde, or Ross 
advance on Durkheim in justifying an extension of the social 
over the individual. They feed the stream without either 

‘ Physics and PoliticSy pp. 89 fF. 

* Ibid.^ pp. 103 ff. 

’Tarde, Laws oJ Imitation^ p. 74. 

* Social Psychology^ especially Chap. XII. 

“ Ibid.^ pp. 181 ff. 

® Ibid., pp. 189 fF. 

’ Ibid., pp. 156 fF. 

* Ibid., pp. 169 fF. 

’ Ibid., pp. 175 fF. 
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deepening or broadening it. Ross is typical of all in remarking 
that the older individualistic approach even to the individual 
himself is giving way to a more social approach and that par¬ 
ticularly “The upper stories of personality/’ as he phrases it, 
“are wrought out, as it were, collectively, and not by each for 
himself.’’* But all of them alike assume with Durkheim that 
the individual is there in the rough for society to refine, to 
moralize, and to complete. 

What these thinkers, singly and jointly, prove is not 
enough. If man is only partially accounted for sociologically, 
his conscience, which we seek to implement, may arise from 
the other part of him and so be irrelevant or erratic as guide 
to altruistic results. We need to know that human personality 
is altogether social before we can be assured that conscience 
as part of that personality is valid in its altruistic dicta. There 
is available for preliminary illustration another American 
thinker who in curious manner seeks to prove that man is 
entirely social by defining both individuality and sociality in 
a common field. We may with profit note his contribution as 
we pass to Mead whom he influenced. I refer to Charles Hor¬ 


ton Cooley. 

We can appreciate Cooley’s contribution better if we see 
clearly his problem, and his problem may be clearly seen if 
we heighten the view of common sense regarding the indi¬ 
vidual with a description from the philosopher Hume. “All 
beings in the universe,’’ writes Hume, “considered in them¬ 
selves, appear entirely loose and independent of each other. 
It is only by experience w'e learn their influence and connec¬ 
tion; and this influence we ought never to extend beyond ex¬ 
perience. ‘ Now Cooley, not unlike Hume, turns to mind as 
the proper field of experience; but wholly unlike Hume, he 
assumes that “Separativeness is an illusion and community 


* Ihid,, p. 11. 

* Hume, Treatise (Kverym;in’s ed.), vol. II, p. 174. 
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the inner truth,Not satisfied in his quest for “social reality’' 
with the separate condition of human bodies, he decides that 
“The imaginations which people have of one another are the 
solid facts of society."^ This preference for something mental 
as the field of “solid facts" is worthy of remark and question. 
Cooley’s answer, however, is forthcoming. “ In order to have 
a society,” he declares, “it is evidently necessary that persons 
should get together; and they get together only as personal 
ideas in the mind. Where else?"* One might well out of com¬ 
mon-sense prejudice be inclined to reply to this question, 
“Anywhere else would be a more solid getting together than 
in the mind." But this type of reply would be irrelevant, since 
it ignores the motivation of Cooley, For he goes on with a 
revealing further rhetorical question: “What other possible 
locus can be assigned for the real contact of persons, or in 
what other form can they come in contact except as impres¬ 
sions or ideas formed in this common locus?'" And then de- 
claratively and confessionally: “ I do not see how any one can 
hold that we know persons directly except as imaginative ideas 
in the mind.”'* 

Let us note what is implied in the words which in the two 
immediately preceding quotations I have italicized, “real" 
and “directly.” There is reflected here in Cooley’s mind what 
is highly common in our culture, an ideal of intimacy short 
of which we do not rest satisfied where other people are con¬ 
cerned. Social distance is a dire fate, achieved with difficulty 

^ Social Organization^ p. 9. Cf.: “The individual has no better ground for thinking 
of himself as separate from humanity than he has for thinking of the self he is today 
as separate from the self he was yesterday; the continuity being no more certain 
in the one case than in the other . . . the sense of a larger or social wholeness is 
perhaps merely a question of our growing into more vivid and intelligent con¬ 
sciousness of a unity which is already clear enough to reflective observation,” 
{ibid., p. 72). 

* Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. J2i. 

^ Ibid., p. 119. 

* Ibid., p. 120. 
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and lamented as highly unideal, not to say as immoral in 
our Christian tradition. It is not enough to have saints; we 
must have “communion” of the saints. In order to have 
social relations, we must nuzzle one another. And yet this is 
so far from being logically foregone that one is inclined to 
wonder whether this, along with Cooley’s whole emphasis 
upon the primacy of face-to-face groupings, was not a com¬ 
pensation for the actual depersonalization of life by an ad¬ 
vancing technological civilization.' Without discounting 
Cooley as a voice of protest, we are tempted to remark, as 
Santayana to the naive realists, “After all, love is not all 
petting, nor friendship snuggling, nor acquaintanceship 
either. Strangers may kiss without selling their souls to 
sociality. But enough. I had meant at this stage merely to 
indicate in Cooley an ideal of intimacy of contact to which 

IS assimilated the conception of society and then of the social 
units involved.^ 

Given this directive ideal of intimacy, the remainder of 
Cooley’s show transpires in the mind, where alone such per¬ 
sonality liquescence lives and lures. “Society exists in my 
mind as the contact and reciprocal influence of certain ideas 
named I, Thomas, Henry, Susan, Bridget, and so on. It 
exists in your mind as a similar group, and so in every mind.”» 
VVhat this seems to mean is this: “You” are (for me) my 
ideas of you; “ I ” am (for me) my ideas of your ideas of me. 
ou are (for you) your ideas of my (or others’) ideas of 

you; I am (for you) your ideas ofme. Is this what each one 

■See Ellsworth Paris’ criticism of Cooley’s criteria of the “primary group” 
^8Primary Group: Essence and Accident,” American Journal 

sine! ^“1'*^ T'lain another connection-that 

" it hard ‘ “P*"’ -asio" play! 

p. 350.) “ Orsaniruccion, 

> Human Nature and th Social Order, p. no. 
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of US is really? No, not even for Cooley. But it is what each 
one of us is socially really socially, but not really actually. 
Cooley makes this distinction unmistakably clear. “ In saying 
this,” he explains, “I hope I do not seem to question the 
independent reality of persons or to confuse it with personal 
ideas. The man is one thing and the various ideas entertained 
about him are another; but the latter, the personal idea, is 
the immediate social reality, the thing in which men exist for 
one another, and work directly upon one another’s lives.”* 
Society becomes a construct which must have an intimacy 
not afforded by the social distance between real individuals; 
the only way to get this is to place it in the mind, where ideas 
can mingle and coalesce as bodies seldom can, and never 
indiscriminately. Strangers may kiss, but not coalesce. But 
are not minds themselves private ? More private, some poign¬ 
ant souls have felt, than bodies can ever be. Then the 
societies that exist in separate minds would be private socie¬ 
ties, would they not? For while my “you” and my “I” are 
together, and your “you” and your “I” are also together, 
how shall we get together your private “I” and “you” and 
my private “ you ” and “ I ” ? 

Cooley seems to acknowledge all this,2 but not critically 
to face the resulting dilemma. He makes statements about it, 
though after some effort I cannot profess to see much light 
in or through what he says. “There are, then,” he says, “at 
least three aspects of consciousness which we may usefully 
distinguish; self-consciousness, or what I think of myself; 
social consciousness (in its individual aspect), or what I 
think of other people; and public consciousness or a collective 
view of the foregoing as organized in a communicative group. 
And all three are phases of a single whole.It is at least clear 

^Human Nature and the Social Order^ p. 123. 

* Cf. Social Organization, p. 9. 

’ Ibid., p. 10. 
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that here Cooley is trying to do what he must do to make 
usable for his ends the distinctions he has already made; but 
to see that he does this is another matter. This “collective 
view " of which he speaks must, if it is to have any meaning 
from the inwards of his system, be a view from some point of 
view. Now there is no point of view for Cooley save some 
consciousness; and so to have a collective view we must have 
a collective consciousness (Durkheim). Such a conscious¬ 
ness Cooley does not posit. But Mead is probably correct in 
believing that “Cooley was Emersonian in finding the indi¬ 
vidual self in an overself,” as he is certainly just in adding, 
however, that Cooley “does not depend upon such a doctrine 
for his sociology.”^ Cooley hides more under his methodo¬ 
logical “sympathetic introspection”2 than he reveals in his 
logic of discourse. 

This is but to say that in order to make out his sociology 
Cooley has to be granted a type of metaphysics which he 
does not wish to espouse, and which if he did espouse would 
reveal the weakness of his whole case. Indeed, it is not clear 
but that it would reveal an organic alignment of his socio¬ 
logical doctrine with the theological view which we have 
already examined and rejected. Any judgment that Cooley 
has logically failed in this attempt should not obscure from 
us, hov/ever, his persisting faith—a faith which he uses to 
explain that our judgment of failure passed upon him springs 
from our not having adequately grasped what he still affirms 
to be the social nature of all higher consciousness.”^ 

This little jugglery of Cooley’s of having the human mind 
swallow society in order that human nature may thereby be 
regarded as socialized is not reassuring logically; but it can 

* Cooley’s Contribution to American Social Thought," American Joumai of 

iioctology, 35: 701. ' 

* Social Organization^ p. 7. 

^ Uid.j p. 10, 
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serve to make us suspect what later we shall see to be true, 
that the society which constitutes the individual is not a real 
but an ideal society. But having planted this suspicion, let 
us now disgorge society and revert to the status quo ante. 
For society veritably to give birth to the individual, it would 
be necessary for the theological and idealistic motives, jointly 
hovering in the foreground of Cooley's consciousness, both 
to recede a little farther into the background. Moreover, the 
doctrine of instincts that played so convenient a role of keep¬ 
ing everything teleologically straight during the reckless 
years of the mauve decade had also perhaps to lose some of 
its potency before the field was wholly clear for an empirically 
sociopsychological interpretation of human nature. At any 
rate, it was not until the extreme form of behaviorism ap¬ 
peared as a philosophical leaven that there arose the doctrine 
to which we now may turn. Behaviorism accomplished two 
services in the direction we now are headed, one positive and 
one negative. The negative was the undermining of the 
dependence upon instincts as basic explanatory devices. But 
this negative service was provided normally in the outwork¬ 
ing of the positive insight. I refer to the principle of the con¬ 
ditioned response. On the background of a human nature 
freed from any specific hereditary commitments, left active 
but amorphous, the positive discovery that the amorphous 
drive might become conditioned to anything practically with¬ 
out limit by random or prevised association constituted a 
revolutionary principle. Pavlov in playing with his dog's 
saliva had endangered a world and was elaborating a tool 
for building another. Vaguely, society controls the stimuli 
of its infants and therefore determines willy-nilly what sort 
of minds they will grow. This was the scene upon which rose 
the sun of pragmatism, in which John Dewey and George 
Herbert Mead were destined to play their roles—the latter 
to work intensively upon providing the technique for social 
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genesis of personality, the former to glorify shared experi¬ 
ence and to extend the concept social to include everything. 

Ill 

Taking Mead first, we may well approach him from the 
position of Cooley, which we have so recently examined. Over 
against the view of Cooley whereby society becomes verita¬ 
bly itself an affair of consciousness in order to unify indi¬ 
viduals who are also affairs of consciousness, Mead sets the 
view that consciousness itself is a child of social experience 
regarded behavioristically. 

The crucial point [writes Mead in discussing the relation between him¬ 
self and Cooley] is found in Cooley's assumption that the form which the 
self takes in the experience of the individual is that of the imaginative 
ideas which he finds in his mind that others have of him. And the others 
are the imaginative ideas which he entertains of them.* 

Laying later the ground for his own opinion, Mead 
continues: 

I think it can be shown that selves do belong to that objective experi¬ 
ence, which, for example, we use to test all scientific hypotheses, and which 
we distinguish from our imaginations and our ideas, that is, from what 
we term psychical. The evidence for this is found in the fact that the 
human organism, in advance of the psychical experiences to which Cooley 
refers, assumes the attitude of another which it addresses by vocal ges¬ 
tures and in this attitude addresses itself, thus giving rise to its own self 
and to the other. In the process of communication there appears a social 
world of selves standing on the same level of immediate reality as that of 
the physical world that surrounds us. It is out of this social world that 
the inner experiences arise which we term psychical, and they serve largely 
in interpretation of this social world as psychical sensations and percepts 
serve to interpret the physical objects of our environment. If this is true, 
social groups are not psychical but are immediately given, though inner 
experiences are essential for their interpretation. The locus of society is 

‘ Cooley’s Contribution to American Social Thought," American Journal of 
35:703. 
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not in the mind, in the sense in which Cooley uses the term, and the 
approach to it is not by introspection, though what goes on in the inner 
forum of our experience is essential to meaningful communication.^ 

Now it may be granted at once that this is prima facie a 
more realistic account of social facts than is that of Cooley. 
The latter’s account left a dualism between the individual 
self and the social self, though it abandoned the individual 
self to manage as best it could behind the veil of meta¬ 
physics. But what does Mead have to offer that meets the 
neat way in which Cooley actually cured social discords by 
the simple device of getting two sets of ideas harmonized 
inside one mind—making thus, as Paris happily has it, “a 
seamless fabric” of the two?^ Or is the moral motivation 
lacking in Mead which apparently dominated Cooley? 

To look at the last question first, it must be said that Mead 
seems to be driven by the same motive as was Cooley. There 
is the will to harmonize social conflicts, to integrate personal¬ 
ity itself, to rid the world of war and competition. There is, 
indeed, little doubt that the will to community is the 
dominant thing in Mead’s motivation. Cooley’s faith that 
“the ideal of moral unity” is “the mother ... of all social 
ideals”^ Mead matches with the similar faith “that human 
society is governed by laws that involve its solidarity, and 
we seek to find these out that they may be used.”"* The same 
motive appears clearly in a later article, where he declares 
that ‘ In the society which is closest to that of the primitive 
man, we find the reality of all that is prefigured and set out in 
. . . institutions.”® This preference for the primitive, homo- 

* Cooley s Contribution to American Social Thought/’ American 'Journal of 
Sociology, 35: 704. 

^ Current Trends in Social Psychology," Smith and Wright (eds.), Essays 
in Philosophy, p. 128. 
p. 35. 

* American Journal of Sociology, 5: 370. 

^Journal of Philosophy, 12: 152-153. 
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geneous group as the pattern for that reality sought through 
institutions is clear testimonial to the presence in Mead, as in 
Cooley, of the drive toward humanitarianism, toward 
gregariousness. 

Moreover, Mead’s case against emotion as guide to life and- 
in favor of intelligence rests upon the ground that the one is 
divisive, the other integrative. Mead’s clear discernment of 
the moral limitation of natural love and spontaneojus good 
will, and the institutions arising from the two, is all the more 
striking by virtue of coming from a man who could never be 
accused of minimizing the moral role of institutions. As for 
sexual passion, it “isolates those whom it consumes’’;* as for 
the resulting family life, it “segregates us’’; 2 asfor the church, 
The fight with the devil and all his angels united men whom 
a common hope of salvation left untouched’’;^ as for busi¬ 
ness, “We protect ourselves even against our partners, 
associates, and employees with contracts and agreements de¬ 
fended with penalties’’;** as for even “good manners,” they 
are “means of keeping possible bores at a distance”;^ and as 
for nationalism “The more unintelligible the issue is [he is 
speaking of the influence of the Monroe Doctrine,®] the more 
it emphasizes the unanimity of the community.”® “We can¬ 
not depend upon feeling ourselves at one with our corn- 

feeling of unity springs 
the common enemy. 

‘ National-mindedness and International-mindedness," International Journal 

of Ethics, 29- 400. 

* "National-mindedness and International-mindedness,” International Journal 

oj Ethics, 39; 400. 

^ Ibid ., p. J97. 

^Ihid., p. 393. 

®"The only issue involved in the Monroe Doctrine," says Mead in his finest 

ironic manner, "is this, are you a patriot, are you a red-blooded American, or arc 
you a molly-coddle?" {ibid., p. 398). 

* Ibid., p. 398. 

^Jbid., p. 400. 
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from our common response against 
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To generalize this moral poverty of the emotional life in 
Mead’s own apt words, There is nothing in the history of 
human society nor in present-day experience which encourages 
us to look to the primal impulse of neighborliness for such 
cohesive power In short, according to his view, “The 
hostile attitude is peculiarly favorable to social cohesion.”2 
Fortunately, however, it happens that intelligence is 
strong just where emotions are weak. It is strong in that 
its whole constitution and vocation is to consolidate, 
integrate, coalesce. Ideas, indeed, arise from the inharmoni¬ 
ous; but, where successful, they generate the harmonious. 
They themselves as psychical are private, but they are 
private because of the inharmony which produces them, 
“because,” as Mead puts it, “of the incompleteness of social 
organization.”^ It is thus their doom to be private; but it 
is their vocation to become public, and their success—truth 
value—is determined by this alone. Subjectivity, indeed, 
is the homeless sprite of that which is no more and of that 
which is not yet. Ideas become thus a sort of eternal flower 
of the mind blasted into being by the sins of the people, 
and immortalized out of existence through complete socializa¬ 
tion.^ Ideas through their success become habits or customs. 

> Ibid., p. 399. 

2 Ibid., p. 393. 

3 Compare an early remark of Dewey, which Mead later quotes in his own 
attempt to clarify the meaning of the psychical (“The Definition of the Psychical/' 
Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 3:15), “The sensation as stimu¬ 
lus is always that phase of activity requiring to be defined in order that a coordina¬ 
tion may be completed” {Psychological Review, 3:368). 

^ In an unpublished manuscript, which is eventually to be published under the 
editorship of Professor Charles W. Morris, Mind, Self, and Society, Mead further 
clarifies this whole matter; “It is true that reflection taken by itself is something 
to which we alone have access ... the thinking is something that takes place 
within his own conduct . . . For the time being it was accessible only to him in 
the same way the toothache is accessible only to him. There are other contents 
of this sort, such as memory images and the play of the imagination, which arc 
accessible only to the individual . . . consciousness . . . and thinking—both are, 
at least in certain phases, accessible only to the individual. . . . [But] ... the 
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Mead develops this thesis brilliantly in his “Scientific 
Method and Individual Thinker.”^ Indeed we need not 
belabor the point here, for it is central to the whole pragmatic 
conception of intelligence, though its full implication for 
society and crucially for the relation of the individual to 
society is not always seen and seldom as clearly drawn as 
Mead makes it his business to draw it. The whole case is 
put in his pungent dictum that “The proudest assertion of 
independent selfhood is but the affirmation of a unique 
capacity to fill some social role.”^ 

That the same motivation is present in Mead as in Cooley, 

I think we may now take for granted. And we have seen 
something of the technique also whereby Mead seeks to 
transform an inharmonious situation (and society) into 
a harmonious unit. But the self as subjective and private 
has appeared here as purely a means to an end; and even if 
it were always a successful means it would thus perform its 
iu. lotion by forfeiting its life. But the self is not, at its best, 
subjective. Indeed, it is not until we inquire into the precise 
nature of the self that we see the full answer to our earlier 
question as to how Mead carries through, as Cooley could 
not, the conflict between the individual and society so as 
to save both in complete harmony. To that task we now turn. 
It will complete the story of method and finally illustrate 
the similarity of motivation also. 

As we have seen above, the nuclear self cannot be psychical 
because it antedates the psyche, or, at the closest, arises with 
it. How can this be.^ It cannot but be upon Mead* *s conce p- 

self has a sort of structure that arises in social conduct that is entirely distinguish¬ 
able from this so-called subjective experience of these particular sets of objects 
to which the organism alone has access. . . . The self to which we have been refer¬ 
ring arises when the conversation of gestures which we have described is taken 
over into the conduct of the individual form . . . *’ (pp. 223-224). 

' Dewey (t aiy Creative Intelligencey pp. 176-227. 

* International Journal of Ethics^ 39; 395. 
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tion of the self; for as he conceives it the self arises by one 
organism taking the role of another. Now it is clear that 
as infants we begin this process, which goes by the easy 
name of imitation, that in childhood we perfect it, and that 
the major part of being “rational” for the rest of our lives 
consists in practicing this process. What begins before 
something else cannot be that something else or be explained 
in terms of that something else. So much for Mead’s primary 
case against Cooley. But Mead’s intent is predominantly 
constructive. And in his constructive emphasis he does 
better than Cooley what Cooley undertook to do. It should 
be already clear that if Mead’s suggestion of the way the 
self arises be sound, we have in the self itself a socius. That 

is, others and ourselves are projected upon the same plane, 
though now it is an objective, behavioristic plane rather 
than, with Cooley, a subjective one. One becomes a self 
in the full sense precisely when he comes to respond to 
his stimulation (of another) as that other would respond to 

it. That is, one is a self only when he is another to himself. 
The self is therefore at least dual. It may be very much more 
complex than this suggests; for there arises through the 
play of infancy, the games of childhood, and the affairs 
of life a sort of synthesis of all the selves whose roles we have 
taken. This generalized other becomes the norm in terms 
of which we respond to our selves; and the response to our 
own stimuli as integrated multiplicity approximates a single 
self. We carry closer than in our vest pockets the whole 
social order; for we carry it in our psychic morphology. 

Now what concrete bearing has this account of the genesis 
of the self upon the relation of the self and its social world? 
Well, in the first place, the account renders the self social 
in content as well as in intent. As in structure we are social, 
so in vocation to realize ourselves means to subserve a 
harmonious society. And indeed the influence of the self, 
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so far as it has influence, must be toward harmonizing 
society. We need not say we ought, we need only acknowledge 
that we do, exert the will to harmonize. The seifs being 
social means, therefore, that in a certain sense we can deduce 
the direction of social evolution—in the direction of a 
continuous abridgment of that gap between self and others 
suggested by the contrast egoism-altruism. Here, then, we 
have the will to harmonize, already seen in Cooley; but 
without the disadvantages there manifest. The best Cooley 
could do was to hope that in a collective view, though there 
is no collective consciousness, there would be achieved 
objectively what he had actually proved to exist subjectively. 
Now Mead thinks to avoid the necessity of escaping from 
the mind by the simple device of refusing to get caught in 
the mind. Indeed, he so far refuses that he builds the mind 
up as a resultant of the social construction of the self rather 
than the reverse. Whatever harmony therefore he achieves, 
he runs no risk of losing by transferring from a private to 
an effectual locus. But does he get as much harmony as 
Cooley.^ Has he really anything to safeguard? We shall have 
to answer, despite the social genesis of the self, that he does 
not seem to have achieved what he thought he was achieving 
—a differential basis for optimistic expectation in social 
evolution. 

What was it in Mead that led him to see in social intelli¬ 
gence so much greater an instrument for amelioration than 
other men see? Why did he construe understanding as 
essentially a thrust, or a by-product of the thrust, to reform: 
“We determine what the world has been,” he goes so far 
as to assert, “by the anxious search for the means of making 
it better.”* The pragmatic answer itself to that question 
contains the seeds of my distrust of Mead’s social psychology 

* The Philosophy oj the Present^ p. 90. 
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as basis for moral implementation. For the pragmatic 
explanation of this characteristic of Mead would make it 
depend upon his dissatisfaction with the social order which 
he found. But it was the social order that he found, with its 
dissatisfying clash of interests, its injustice, its stupidity, 
which had, according to his theory, formed his own mind. 
How can a mind formed by assuming conflicting roles have 
differential value for making harmonious the divisions 
that produce and constitute it? To put it more intimately, 
how can a mind so constituted ever become a unity anyway ? 
If there does arise from such a medley of a matrix a gener¬ 
alized other, will it not be so generalized that it cannot 
have any functional efficacy in competition with less gen¬ 
eralized others? The simple truth seems to be that in his 
ameliorative impetus. Mead assumes a unified self because 
only from such a self could there issue differential hope of a 
unified society. But on a sober second thought, to get such 
a self by his technique would require a unified society in 
advance. Each here must rely upon a perfection in the other 
which the other cannot achieve because of the imperfection 
in it itself. This is not to say, of course, that social com¬ 
position may not go forward (though of course it may go 
backward); but it does seem to warrant the saying that it 
is not demonstrated to go forward by the means adduced. 
That is, we cannot predict social harmony merely upon the 
basis of a social self, when the self, however you name it, 

is the child of a society that is competitive rather than 
cooperative. 

To approach the matter freshly, let us admit that the 
community forms the self. But what community ? Even Plato 
found every city to be at least two, the city of the rich and 
the city of the poor. When we try to answer that simple 
question, What community? we find ourselves faced in the 
sociological realm of discourse with the same dissonance that 
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drove us to sociology for refuge. A change of venue from 
psychology to social psychology does not license and imple¬ 
ment a miracle. The very word social seems in America at 
least to carry a slight injection of narcotic; and so, if the self 
can be shown to be social, it is thought thereby to be proved 
more amenable to harmony, regardless of what social dis¬ 
harmonies may have gone into it at the making. For the 
paternity of the soul, then, it appears that we must either 
choose a community small enough to be homogeneous (some 
primary group like the family), in which the resulting soul 
will through its harmony with that community be dis¬ 
harmonious with the other communities with which that 
community is not harmonious, or choose a larger community 
with its own inner disharmonies reproduced in the self as its 
lineal descendant. In the one case we have a unified soul 
disrupted in confrontation with a world without unity; in 
the other, a divided self to match a divided world. Do we not, 
in the light of this, have, instead of Mead’s generalized other, 
at the best a sort of confederation of generalized others, and 
at an easy worst a medley of conflicting impulses to con¬ 
stitute our selves? Even so, would this totally wreck the 
attempt to make conscience valid by identifying it with the 
social urge, the altruistic impulses, in human beings? It 
would either have this result or give us some human beings 
without consciences at all. The latter is not open to Mead as 
an alternative, since it is the growth in one of this generalized 
other that constitutes him a self. Then the discovery that 
even in being social the self may be committed to narrow 
loyalties rather than to inclusive loyalties does thwart finally 
the attempt to validate conscience by showing it to be a 
dependable guide to complete and satisfying sociality. We 
have here a double failure: first, in that the altruism to which 
even on Mead’s showing the generalized other leads, may well 
turn out to be in cases of narrow loyalty the worst type of 
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egoism, as suggested in Chaps. I and 11. Mead saw this fact, 
though I think that he never drew up to its full strength the 
discouraging conclusion the fact indicates. "'Any self,” says 
he, “is a social self, but it is restricted to the group whose 
roles it assumes, and it will never abandon this self until it 
finds itself entering into the larger society and maintaining 
itself there.And suppose it never finds itself so entering? 
Then it will call its narrow good its better and defeat the 
beckoning best with this poor better. This is no observation 
invented for criticism but a fact lying before our very eyes. 
But if Mead admitted this, he did not I think admit the fact 
of what I have called his other failure—the failure to perfect 
and finally to vindicate his technique. 

Mead, sensing that the common talk of acculturation of 
the individual by means of the mores through imitation was 
relying upon something it knew not what, undertook to 
describe and clarify a mechanism that could be depended 
upon demonstrably to explain and facilitate this process. 
Imitation will not do as a name for this process for it assumes 
present what is by hypothesis absent: it takes a self to 
imitate other selves, whereas it is the genesis of the self that 
is to be explained. Imitation may be depended upon to ex¬ 
tend and complete a self but not to engender one. We start 
with a body, and grow a mind. Precisely how, then, grow a 
mind? By the structure and location of our sense organs, to 
take the best example, we hear what we ourselves say. What 
we hear, however, need not affect us as it affects others who 
hear it; but it may so affect us. Now, when it does, we 
through having become an other to ourselves have become a 
self in our own right. Taking the roles of others makes us 
others to ourselves; and as this result is precisely what it 
means to be a self, so this empirical process is the clear path 


* International Journal oj Ethics^ 35: 276. 
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to selfhood. But this path to selfhood is itself a social process; 
and so the self is in constitution a socius. 

We have already critically discounted the ideality of this: 
a socius may be discordant as well as accordant. We wish 
now to criticize the process itself, I do not doubt, I may say 
in beginning, that something like this happens, just as 
happens something like what those describe who use imita¬ 
tion as their explanatory category. But when I inspect the 
meaning of the process of role assumption, I seem to sense, 
though in less measure, what Mead sensed regarding imita¬ 
tion—namely, that the process begs a self in order to create 
one. It would not be fair or fruitful to profit in argument 
from the common difficulties of language; but it will serve 
initially to body forth our suspicion of a petitio principii to 
note that the language used by Mead assumes a self in order 
to tell how it came to be. For who or what is it that takes the 
role of another and by responding to its own gesture as the 
other responds to it becomes an other to itself? What is it 
but a self? I make of the foregone answer to this rhetorical 
question only this: the organism—which, forgetting language 
puzzles, Mead assumed in order to create a self—is a human 
organism capable of assuming roles. Now while Mead may 
have seen, he did not critically appropriate, all that this 
observation implies. There are other organisms not only in 
communities of their own but in human communities also 
that, in spite of their advantages, never come to respond to 
their own gestures as others respond to them. Mead has a 
good deal to say about parrots and other domestic animals, 
but all that he says, or we do, does not make their organisms 
into selves. And yet not only have they human communities 
to draw from, they have ears so placed that they can hear 
their own sounds. This means as a minimum that the human 
infant brings something to the social process which is a sine 
qua non of the selfhood which through sharing in community 
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he eventually is to become. The active nature of the organism 
Mead emphasizes, and the potency of action itself. Other 
subhuman organisms are also active, but that’s all the good 
it does them toward becoming somebody. 

The human infant, on the other hand, is fated to become 
a self, willy-nilly. The kind of activity which antedates full 
selfhood continues in, through, and as selfhood. That he 
borrows from others through Mead’s and other techniques is 
indubitably true, but that we can truly describe any con¬ 
stitution omitting any sine qua non does not follow. Indeed, 
the reverse follows. To say that the human self is socially 
constituted is to tell an important part, but not the whole, of 
the story. There is an organic element that not only plays a 
creative role in the very technique of role assumption but 
persists throughout the biography of the self as the more dis¬ 
tinctly individualistic element in the so-called social self. I say 
“individualistic” because not until two bodies occupy the 
same space can the dear notion of shared experience come 
to such fruition as seems to be forefelt in much spiritualistic 
and some sociological aspiration. So crucial a role indeed 
does this organic element play in the fabric of selfhood that 
rather than being taken for granted it should be described 
as either the warp or the woof of the self. We had best call 
it the warp, since the dictionary says that the warp “is 
usually stouter and harder twisted than the woof.” 

IV 

In spite of the best efforts of moralists and the finest 
aspiration of social thinkers, man remains centripetal rather 
than centrifugal. The language of common sense, therefore, 
adheres here, as elsewhere, closer to facts than the morally 
ennobled language of social thinkers. Common sense thinks 
of society as socializing an individual that is already there 
rather than of constituting one that has not yet arrived. 
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This is of course only the other part of the story; but it is the 
elemental and important part of the story of man. James, it 
may be remembered, located his soul vaguely where he 
breathed, most men locate their minds in their heads, and all 
men locate themselves inside their skins. It was this thought 
that led me in the first chapter to identify conscience with 
the psychoanalytic “id’' rather than with the “superego.” 
What society does to us, it does through us (as active agents); 
and the conscience that does not represent also the lunge of 
the organism does not thrust straight or far. Just as the ego 
must be defined as the id when the superego is through with 
it, so conscience must be at its core the individualistic urge 
socialized by others through participation representing its 
own initiative. So also what Mead must assume in order to 
get initiated the process whereby he generates a self from 
an organism, must itself be an organic part, must indeed 
be the core, of the socialized resultant. Individuality will 
have the last word, for what is being socialized if not indi¬ 
viduality? In assuming a role, one does not borrow, he 
creates. He does something himself. The role assumed is 
some modification of himself, whether we describe it be- 
havioristically with Mead or ideologically with common 
sense. As a part of himself it is individual and private, though 
we describe it as something shared, since through it a co¬ 
operative activity goes on. There is a paradox here, to which 
I wish to return in another connection; it can be brought 
into the open by declaring that the only things that are truly 
sharable among men are the strictly private. If, as Dewey 
and Mead both say and emphasize, “shared experience is 
the greatest of human goods,”^ it is because of the truth in 
this paradox, rather than in what they mean to assert. 
If, however, we beg the question hidden behind the paradox 

' Sec International Journal of Ethics, 36: 389, where Mead quotes from Dewey 
with full approval. 
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—that is, the nature of the experience called “sharing”— 
and describe a man’s self as a generalized other, we ought not 
to forget thereby that this thing is the most particularized 
general of which we have any example; for the individuality 
of the individual self is unique. There is something yet to be 
revealed and made transparent regarding this pragmatic 
technique whereby in the very genesis of his private self 
Mead thought to lay the basis for a sociological commonalty. 
This inconclusiveness that hangs over what he thought his 
improvement in psychological technique but typifies the 
larger moral inconclusiveness that we have already noted 
with reference to the indubitable altruism of the social end 
to which the conscience of this generalized other points. 
Just as the organism, which is egoistic enough even on Mead’s 
showing, furnishes the nucleus whereby this otherness 
acquired by role taking becomes a self rather than an other, 
so this egoism pervades the whole operation of the sociologi¬ 
cal otherness that results. The self may identify itself with a 
narrow group. That is to be social, but not in the normative 
sense intended by Mead. What we are certain of is this: it 
can never identify itself with a universal commonalty, 
because no such commonalty exists apart from the self’s 
own idea of it. 

We have seen Mead’s approach through the technique 
itself invalidated by having as the engineer of the operation 
a non-social organism; we have seen his result impaired both 
by this fact, since the egoistic engineer volunteers for the 
board of directors of the resulting socius, and by the dis¬ 
covery that the roles assumed themselves involve unsocial 
conflicts. This makes it easy for the egoistic organism to 
assume only the roles that jibe with its own inclinations, 
which we have seen to be self-centered. We have here, I 
think, a double explanation of the egoism of small groups to 
which we have so frequently referred. The egoistic self which 
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engineers the role-assuming business takes advantage of 
objective conflicts of interest to egotize groups around him¬ 
self. Mead's preoccupation with the microcosm kept him 
from fully exploring the social potentialities of the macro¬ 
cosm. His case would be strengthened if someone could show 
that there is complete objective sociality. Mead did not have 
a very high regard for the actually existing objective sociality. 
He thought rather to increase it by the extension of a 
socialized self. Suppose it could be shown that the social 
order is nothing but sociality? Then there would be no 
divisions to be perpetuated in the self by role assumption. 
Moreover, if the biological background of the organic self 
that we have seen diabolically to engineer the role-assuming 
technique could itself be given a perfect social genealogy, 
then the other defect of Mead's theory would be minimized 
if not remedied. And if the chemistry of organisms and even 
the, physical facts underlying the whole biological realm 
could be sociologized, then would we not have the proper 
macrocosm for Mead’s individual microcosm ? 

All this John Dewey undertakes to do; but it is difficult to 
see how in the sequel his attempt to socialize the whole of 
nature really helps us here. Dewey sought to show in an 
^nkk entitled “Social as a Category,(later published as 
“The Inclusive Philosophic Idea”^) that the social is “some¬ 
thing distinctive,” something affording the “key to a 
naturalistic account of phenomena baffling philosophic inter¬ 
pretation when it is left out of account.” As a hypothesis at 
least Dewey wishes to recommend “the idea that the ulterior 
meaning of the mental as well as of the physical and vital is 
revealed in this form of associational interaction. The im¬ 
plication is not that they have no describable existence out¬ 
side the social, but that in so far as they appear and operate 

* The Monist, 38; i6r. 

^Philosophy and Cmlization, pp. 77-92, especially p. 83. 
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outside of that large interaction which forms the social they 
do not reveal that full force and import with which it is the 
traditional business of philosophy to occupy itself.”^ With 
reference to the fact of meaning, “The social affords us an 
observable instance of a ‘realm of mind’ objective to an 
individual, by entering into which, as a participating mem¬ 
ber, organic activities are transformed into acts having a 
mental quality,With reference to the nature of knowledge, 
Dewey contends “ that language and thought in their relation 
to signs and symbols are inconceivable save as ways of 
achieving concerted action.”^ The subjective he here, as 
elsewhere, also construes first as candidacy for validated 
social approval and finally as dynamic proposal for “a 
changed social order” to be effected in the very action pro¬ 
moted by the subjective and testing the subjective.'* 

V 

No; this extension of the category social to be all-inclusive 
does not help our moral problem. It helps no more, indeed, 
than the pragmatic extension of the term experience to cover 
everything. Nor any more than Mead’s final extension of 
the present to cover both past and future.® All of these 
attempts run together, as is indicated by Mead’s use of 
Dewey’s ubiquitous sociality to interpret his own ubiquitous 
and detemporalized present.® They do not help, because they 
are all attempts under a verbal monism to cover a factual 
dualism. Such attempts either conceal the facts to the detri- 


* Ibid.y p. 86. 

* Ibid.f p. 88. 

^ Ibid., p. 89. 

* Philosophy and Civilization, p. 90. 

® “Reality exists in a present. The present of course implies a past and a future, 
and to these both we deny existence’’ (Mead, The Philosophy oj the Present, p. i). 

®“Mind is only the culmination of that sociality which is found throughout the 
universe,” {ibid., p. 86). 
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ment of action, or rend the mantle to the confusion of dis¬ 
course, or both to the confusion of life. Mead has called the 
self social; but the self we have seen to be composed of the 
sociological woof of altruism and the organic warp of egoism. 
To call it one does not make it other than two. Dewey calls 
the whole of nature social; but nature remains just what it 
was before it was covered with so fine a mantle.^ Even the 
world of man remains both cooperative and combative. The 
simple truth seems to be that pragmatists, out of a melioristic 
motivation, use the term social both as a descriptive and as 
an honorific term. As descriptive of either society or self, the 
term social covers both cooperative and combative relations; 
as honorific of either society or self, the term covers only 
cooperative, integrative relations. To say that a self derived 
from a natural or human order that is descriptively social is 
thereby rendered normatively social is a plain abuse of 
language, even though as a procedure it may make things 
look better temporarily. 

How, then, stands the sociological case for conscience? 
Either something arises in conscience that is not social and 
so cannot be counted upon to serve social ends or be validated 
by them, or there is actually existing {cj. idealism), a perfect 
society beyond the present unideal ones, of which the social 
ideal now actualized as conscience is the witness. Now Mead, 
instead of taking just one of these alternatives, which would 
have been confusing enough to our present effort, seems 
actually to have tried to take both alternatives. His friendli¬ 
ness for the first is seen in his admission of a subjective self 
with impulses and ideals that ought to but not always do get 
expressed in social action. “We are not simply bound by the 
community," as he himself puts it. There is after all an 

' Dewey admits this in a fine sentence in Human Nature and Conduct: "But 
there are enormous differences of better and worse in the quality of what is social" 
(P- 3 ^ 9 )- 
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ought-to-be which is not. His friendliness for the second 
alternative is seen in his understanding of Freudianism and 
behaviorism as alike involving “ a structure in our experience 
which runs out beyond what we ordinarily term our 
consciousness.”^ 

The latter way clearly lie idealism and the dominance of 
the whole. Let us turn again to Dewey, who knows that way 
intimately even when he does not follow it. Reminiscent ol 
his earlier idealistic days, Dewey now declares, “ I do not say 
that the social as we know it is the whole, but I do emphati¬ 
cally suggest that it is the widest and richest manifestation 
of the whole accessible to our observation.While Dewey 
says that he does not condition the existence of, let us say, 
individuality upon its relations, “the ulterior meaning of 
this and all else is so conditioned.” This is Dewey’s con¬ 
textual theory of meaning,^ operating far enough this side 
of the absolute to obscure its identity with the idealistic 
principle of the whole. On this point Horace M. Kallen 
remarks: “Mr. Dewey in dealing with problems is disposed 
to treat them in terms of ‘the total situation ’ and to interpret 
items and parts as aspects mainly of the ‘wholes’ in which 
they figure.”^ Dewey justifies his emphasis upon the context 
by indicating that the only alternative to the doctrine of the 
contextual nature of meaning and value is the sort of partic¬ 
ularism represented by Locke and modern realists who use 
analysis to crumble the world into simples that are not there. 
Surely, there is a middle ground between simples that are 

* “Scientific Method and the Moral Sciences,” International Journal of Ethic 
33:247. He saw in Freudianism in particular this “valuable by-product”: “that 
we do not only our thinking but also our perceiving with minds that have already 
an organized structure which determines in no small degree what the world of our 
immediate and reflective experience shall be” {ibid.^ p. 229). 

^Philosophy and Civilizationy p. 92. 

*This theory is developed ad hoc in Dewey’s Howison Lecture for 1930, Context 
and Thought. 

^ Individualism: An American IVay of Lije^ p. 4. 
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not there and contexts that are not there. Dewey thinks 
that he has hit this golden mean by dropping the idealistic 
absolute as the final context and insisting upon the interpre- 
tational value of wholes that are “accessible to observation.” 
But seeing that every context has a context, without logical 
limit, and that no context, however accessible and manage¬ 
able, is that of which it is the context, why not take that of 
which it is the context as the locus of our value when that is 

4 

what we are interested in and is accessible? The contextual 
theory scrupulously applied, like its father the absolute or 
whole, really withdraws meaning and value from everything 
save itself. Take from the self its subjective aspect, as Mead 
does in Judging if not also in describing it, and the self be¬ 
comes its environment where its several factors intersect. 
This view of the self, resulting as it does from the application 
of this theory of meaning, is appropriately stated by Dewey 
in this extreme form: “Individuality signifies unique con¬ 
nections in the whole.”* Believing that contexts illuminate 
but do not constitute objects—^just as society fulfills and 
completes but does not create selves—I propose as maxim 
for guidance in this field, rendered problematic by Dewey's 
remarks, the following: of any number of inaccessible objects, 
choose an accessible one; of an accessible object and an inac¬ 
cessible context, choose the accessible; of an accessible 
object and an accessible context, choose the object. Or in the 
terse language of our national sport. Keep the eye upon the 
ball^ not roving about the stadium. 

This contextual theory of value is matched in pragmatic 
indirection by the prediction theory of truth. The fast and 
loose way both Mead and Dewey have played with the social 
constitution of individuality is explained, I think, by the 
fact that both have a more satisfactory validation of con¬ 
science than the identification of its dicta with a social order 

* Human Nature and Conduct^ p. 331, 
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already there dictating its dicta. What their theory of 
intelligence primarily, though not unambiguously, calls for 
are hypotheses fruitful for social reconstruction. Too unim¬ 
portant as subjective to be discussed, these dicta as hypothe¬ 
ses get validation if, when, and as they are validated, that is, 
succeed in action. Now this is one type of implementation 
without a doubt, and we shall eventually espouse it if we find 
nothing else. But we cannot content ourselves with it until 
every stone has been turned for a logical rather than a 
practical validation. One simple reason why we are not 
satisfied with prediction as either moral or logical validation 
is that it literally never is available. For conscience to declare 
that something is right means pragmatically, not that it is, 
but will be, right when it is validated by social agreement and 
common action. This alternative we have touched upon 
once before, and now dismiss quickly with the single observa¬ 
tion that showing that something will be right does not 
validate the claim that something is right. For the claim of 
rightness after it has been validated by social agreement will 
not then mean is right but will be right later. This is infinite 
regress in reverse. Conscience seems to hold itself to be valid 
now, or never; prediction involves postponement, and post¬ 
ponement spells final invalidity for the claim that something 
is right now. 

Validation as successful prediction of conscientious results 
postponed and the social morphology of conscience rendered 
untenable by the self's becoming at best ambiguously social, 
the elaborate social psychology of pragmatism has one thing 
left to recommend it. We remark it here but postpone full 
valuation of it to Chap. VI. It is the aesthetic significance of 
consciousness, the kinaesthetic significance of conscience. 
Mead has touched clairvoyantly upon this matter in his 
article “The Nature of Aesthetic Experience."^ But let us 

^ Inttmational Journal of EthicSy 36:382, 
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center attention upon the more available remark of Dewey, 
part of which we have quoted above.^ Following his hypothe¬ 
sis that regardless of the whole, the social is the best whole 
accessible to our observation, Dewey adds: “As such it is 
at least the proper point of departure for any more imaginative 
construings of the whole one may wish to undertake .”2 Here 
is a simple and wholesome acknowledgment that the self 
can and does transcend the social order that is said to have 
formed it. Here also seems to be an imaginative residue 
beyond the reconstructive function of mind. While this 
residue is private and subjective and so is treated cavalierly 
by pragmatists, there are those who see in this residue the 
very heart of the self and love it for its own significance. 
This imaginative residue is not only a social excess; it may 
even be a denier of sociality. As conscience it may raise 
privacy to a status above sociality and it may send its 
possessor away from social utility to live lonelily in the 
Galapagos. It may become a humanity seeker, a humanity 
finder, and a humanity denier. And it may deny sociality 
with more joy than it found it. It may drive a Schopenhauer 
to a duty renunciation of the will to live, or set a Nietzsche 
to conscientious mastery of mankind by a superman who is 
only himself in disguise. There’s more in the self than 
pragmatism has paraded, and there’s more in conscience 
than those who would restrict it to altruism have yet dis¬ 
covered. “Society is like the air,’’ says Santayana, “necessary 
to breathe but insufficient to live on.’’’ Unless we disingenu¬ 
ously appeal to an ideal society to make conscience still social 
in spite of its own protests (or its not infrequent election of 
itself alone as its society), we are left with no implementation 
upon the sociological showing, because we are left with no 

^ Supra, p. 13J. 

* Italics mine. 

* The Life of Reason, vol. II, p. 185. 
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relevant society. If conscience can invent the group which 
validates its dicta,* then we have really changed the venue 
of our validation from sociality to prophecy—and have 
thereby postponed the problem of implementation to a 
subsequent chapter. 

^Compare Mead’s remark, “A person may reach a point of going against the 
whole world about him . . . by setting up . . . a higher sort of community which 
in a certain sense out-votes the one we find.” Mind^ Self^ and Societyy ms. p. 227. 



Chapter V 


THE METAPHYSICAL IMPLEMENTATION OF 

CONSCIENCE 

We have now canvassed three potential methods of 
validating conscience. The theological appeal has not satis¬ 
fied us, because, divinity assumed, power is irrelevant to 
validity and rightness derives from conscience rather than 
conscience from it. The idealistic notion that the universe— 
divine or not—may be such as to vindicate our moral con¬ 
sciousness has not satisfied us, because it is no less difficult 
for us to assure ourselves about this axiological potency of 
the universe than about the original validity of conscience, 
which is to be assimilated thereto if not deduced therefrom. 
The sociopsychological attempt to parade conscience as the 
altruistic voice of a society which, by constituting the self, 
implements its utterances, has failed us by divulging the 
fact that the only society which the moral self echoes in its 
extremity is an imaginary society created by the self. 

Even this third failure, however, does not leave us option¬ 
less. Apart from the last-ditch stand of depending upon the 
self-admission of conscience that it is valid and therefore 
not in need of implementation—an extreme position we shall 
evaluate in Chap. VI—there appears another hopeful option> 
which we ought now to investigate. The very nature of the 
sociological failure suggests our fourth possibility of valida¬ 
tion—a possibility which, pending evaluation, I shall identify 
as the metaphysical implementation of conscience. I say 
that it is suggested by the nature of the failure of sociological 
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implementation. That failure, I may repeat, was in not find¬ 
ing any actual society to validate the claim of conscience in a 
pinch. The peculiar nature of the failure was to substitute an 
ideal society for the actual one. Though it is clear, I believe, 
that we cannot count an ideal society, fabricated by the self, 
as data for scientific sociology or even for empirical psy¬ 
chology, we must take account of it nevertheless. Since 
conscience appeals for implementation to an imaginary com¬ 
munity more ideal than any existing society, that is enough 
to indicate our direction. We pursue the quest wherever 
conscience points. We might dismiss this option with one 
glance, however, as the imaginary implementation, were it 
not for the fact that it has been claimed to be real and of 
genuine import for morality. 

But may we not dismiss this “choir invisible,” anyway, as 
having been already considered under idealism? Not in 
advance of a hearing, for there is on the face of the matter 
this difference between the two. Idealism depends upon a 
preexisting reality. Even where idealism, as in McTaggart^ 
and the later Royce,^ for example, has thought of reality as 
being somehow a community, it is a community conditioning 
rather than being conditioned by a given human individual.® 
May we not, then, dismiss it as having already had its hearing 
in our discussion of sociological implementation, especially 
in connection with Durkheim ? Not without a further hearing 
than we gave it in connection with sociology; for it will be 
recalled that when we came upon a metaphysical super¬ 
individual as the host of Durkheim*s collective representa¬ 
tions, as the consciousness of consciousnesses, we saluted but 

^ The Nature oj Existence^ especially sec. 404. For the biographical declaration and 
orientation of this spiritual pluralism see McTaggart’s sketch in Contemporary 
British Philosophy^ vol. I, pp. 249-269. 

* See especially The Problem of Christianity^ where the more pluralistic emphases 
of Royce come in for explicit formulation. 

*This is clearly true of Royce, and I believe it true of McTaggart. 
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did not inspect. We now are driven by our narrowing hope 
of help to inspect even that possibility. 

I 

It is not, however, in Durkheim’s formulation that we shall 
find our best clinical material for the metaphysical imple¬ 
mentation. Apart from the social precipitate of primitive or 
gregarious association, there is a precipitate of civilized and 
sophisticated groupings that interests us more. What moral 
role are we to assign to contractual organizations? More 
specifically, what is the relation to individual conscience of 
the corporateness of voluntary associations? Instead of the 
group bodied forth by the imagination of a single individual 
in reaction to actual unideal societies, we may have here an 
entity built by the meeting of minds of men who know what 
they want, uniting to get it. That there is such a reality as 
here alluded to—that is, a general will—we may of course 
deny; but after Rousseau we cannot deny it without giving 
our reasons. To do so would be to damage ourselves more 
than to damage the doctrine so cavalierly denied. Or if we 
think the issue raised by Rousseau more dead than living, we 
meet a livelier ghost in Bosanquet*s real will, from which it 
will not be so easy to escape without complications. If we 
escape unscathed from even the real will, we meet the same 
ghost in the mirror of self-examination. “When me they fly, 

I am the wings.” We surely all recognize and make the 
distinction between what we want and what we need, be¬ 
tween what we want and what we really want, between what 
we idly wish and what we really will. 

Now what we really will is not far from the real will of 
Bosanquet, and the real will of Bosanquet is even closer to 
the general will of Rousseau, and the general will of Rousseau 
is the very thing itself which I wish to discuss under the head 
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of metaphysical implementation. Whether I have named it 
happily I am not at all certain. But if I can make clear the 
issue involved and its relation to our general problem of the 
validity of conscience, the reader may name it for himself, in 
happier fashion if he can. The fact is that the heart of 
democratic theory is here at stake; for that hallowed phrase 
of democracy,*'the voice of the people,” is an accurate enough 
popular equivalent for what Rousseau, prophet of democracy, 
sought to describe as the general will. Whether democracy 
has any moral basis depends upon whether we can discover 
a fruitful relation between the voice of the people and the 
moral sense of the individual, which is to say, the voice of 
conscience. 


Rousseau thought the relation simple enough. It was that 
the general will is the real will of every citizen, and the real 
will is for the good. So individual conscience, which is the will 
for the good, is the general will individualized. If one start 
with the notion of the general will, as Rousseau did, and 
conceive the general will as for the common good, as Rous¬ 
seau further did, then conscience, which is the individual 
will for the good, can be deduced from the general will. Or, 
better, it can be identified with the general will as a particular 
articulation of it. Individual conscience simply becomes a 
miniature edition of what can be better read when written 
large as THE GENERAL WILL. Since we can write it large 
and can better understand its enlargement, let us get it clear, 
and then we can predict what the small voice will say. We 
who know the general will will then know what each indi¬ 
vidual means to say, whatever he actually stammer out. But 
suppose the small voice of individual conscience does not 
speak the indicated lines ? Then a man mistakes his own 
conscience. But suppose he does not admit this? Then he 
can in the name of his own conscience be coerced for not 
following his conscience. He has mistaken his wants for his 
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real will, and the resulting confusion for conscience. We may, 
then, in Rousseau’s nice phrase, "force a citizen to be free."* 
Now how can a matter that seemed logically so simple to 
Rousseau end so perverselyLogically simple, did I say? 
Why, that’s logically contradictory as well as morally 
perverse forced to be free. Well, whatever else may be true, 
it must be true that this matter is not so simple as Rousseau 
thought it. Metaphysically he implements out of exis^tence 
what calls itself conscience. No; it is no simple matter, what¬ 
ever Rousseau thought. The difficulty of this proposal I body 
forth at the beginning because I wish to break the crust of our 
democratic complacency with the undelayed recognition 
that one of the most perplexing moral problems lies at the 
root of our democratic faith. Indeed, I did not overstate the 
seriousness of the case in saying above that the issue here 
involved is whether democracy has any moral basis. 

II 

Rousseau, the friend and father of modern democracy, 
surely thought himself to be implementing conscience. But 
he proscribed conscience when and as dissenting. Hobbes, less 
friendly to democracy, followed the logic here involved to 
the end—the very end of setting up a public conscience 
cleanly and finally to supplant conscience as private. The 
authoritarian bias of Hobbes is well known, but the neat way 
in which he with the clairvoyant courage of Rousseau’s 
subsequent conviction denies all that has usually been called 
conscience, in the high name of conscience, is not so well 

^Social Contract (Everyman's ed.), p. i8. (All subsequent references to the 
i>octal Contractors to this translation.) Compare Pirandellos diagnosis: "Solicitude 
terrified you. What do you thereupon do? You picture to yourselves any number of 
heads, all like your own. Any number of heads that are also your own. And these 
heads, at a given signal, drawn out from you as by an invisible wire, say yes and no 
and no and yes to you, as you would have them say. All of which comforts you* 
and gives you a feeling of security" {One, None and a Hundred Thousand, p. 48). 
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known as it deserves. I recite it in order the further to clarify 
the metaphysical attempt to implement conscience. Hobbes 
deftly relies upon the etymology of the term “conscience.’* 
It is clear that it means not merely to know {scio)y but also 
to know together Now if conscience is a form of 

knowing that implies common knowledge, then it is clear 
that a private conscience is no conscience at all, but, as 
Hobbes puts it, “private opinions.When a man in science 
or even in daily life insists that he knows something which 
others cannot verify, he is ignored if unimportant, confined 
if thought dangerous. Knowledge is verifiable and is therefore 
common. Why should moral knowledge be other than com¬ 
mon, and therefore public ? 

Now private opinions are permissible where they are all 
that is available, as they would have been in Hobbes’s “state 
of Nature”; but a man who would rely upon mere opinion 
when knowledge is available ought to be restrained, if his 
own discretion does not restrain him. In a “commonwealth,” 
as Hobbes observes, “the Law is the public Conscience, by 
which he hath already undertaken to be guided.”^ “Other¬ 
wise,” he continues, “in such diversity, as there is of private 
Consciences, which are but private opinions, the Common¬ 
wealth must needs be distracted, and no man dare to obey 

^Leviathan (Everyman’s ed.), p. 31. (All subsequent references to the Leviathan 
are to this edition, unless otherwise indicated.) In this same context, Hobbes pro¬ 
fesses the greatest respect for authentic conscience: “It was, and ever will be 
reputed a very Evil act, for any man to speak against his Conscience; or to corrupt 
or force another so to do: Insomuch that the plea of Conscience has been always 
hearkened unto very diligently in all times." What he disdains is the tendency 
of men to substitute for conscience "their own secret facts, and secret thoughts.” 
Disdain passes into reprobation as he sees human offense against this sacred organ 
deepen into infamy: “Last of all, men, vehemently in love with their own new 
opinions, (though never so absurd) and obstinately bent to maintain them, gave 
those their opinions also that reverenced name of Conscience, as if they would have 
it seem unlawful, to change or speak against them; and so pretend to know they are 
true, when they know at most, but that they think so." 

* Ibid.y p. 172. 
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the Sovereign Power, farther than it seem good in his own 
eyes.” This, then, is the moral background of Hobbeses 
authoritarianism. The motivation of fear he illustrates as 
well as proclaims; but who will say that his fear was ill 
founded? Is not private conscience a luxury supported in 
any society only in proportion as it is thought so impotent 
as not to justify fear? Supreme Court decisions in the United 
States with reference to Mormon conscience on polygamy 
and more recently with reference to the conscience of 
objectors to military service answer this question for us so 
far as America is concerned. ‘ Hobbes knew that in his day 
the preachers (and lawyers) were strong enough to corrupt 
many into disorder if they were allowed to carry on in the 
name of conscience.^ So he did in theory what our Supreme 
Court later warranted in practice: he withdrew the very 
name of conscience from their grasp, and set it upon the law 
alone, the public conscience of all alike. 

Now this philosophy of Hobbes we can see through, even 
if we cannot see around it; but Rousseau, romanticizer par 
excellence of man's inner life—how are we to explain him? 
It is not likely that Rousseau did not mean himself to be the 
friend of morality. No, nor Hobbes either for that matter. 
We must examine more closely this metaphysical imple¬ 
mentation of conscience. The secret of both these early 
modern thinkers lies in the fact that, while undermining the 
ancient sacrosanct, they discovered a formula, almost an 
alchemy, for creating a new order of the holy. Nationalism 
is a-brewing its heady wine of secular sacredness with so 


' Sec below for a discussion of the most crucial of these cases, that oi Macintosh 
V, United States. 

* Speaking subsequently of his Leviathan, Hobbes said: "The cause of my writing 

that book was the consideration of what the ministers before, and in the beginning 

of the civil war, by their preaching and writing did contribute thereto" {IVorks, 

vol. VII, p. 335). He elsewhere speaks of the common-law lawyers in a similar 
though milder vein. 
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enlarged a version of conscience that they infer the presence 
or absence of citizenly intention by the inner conformity to 
this outer order. Nationalism becomes sacred in the sense 
that what men have created when operating at their highest 
and best is sacred—“absolute, sacred and inviolable”^ is 
Rousseau’s phrase for this splendid by-product of the social 
contract. What should furnish the implementation of con¬ 
science if not the finest flowering of human good will and 
human ingenuity?^ Such the voluntarily created sovereignty 
of the social contract was to these fathers of the theory.^ 

No subsequent authoritarian abuse is to obscure from us 
the fact that the state for both Hobbes and Rousseau is a 
voluntary organization. It is a shining monument to com¬ 
memorate the confluence of the best that men have and are— 
their minds. It is to Hobbes the first-born of sociality, since 
no society antedates his version of the contract. Hobbes had 
not yet learned the trick later to be practiced by his pragmat¬ 
ic disciples of calling a state of war also social. Men were 
(though God and the devil had disagreed and had compro¬ 
mised as to what men were); society came to be through 
mental grace. Men found it in their individual hearts to 
improve their lot, and as a result of this fortunate thought 
and subsequent ingenuity society came into being with the 
state as its means of continuance. The state is a moral entity, 
then, created by men out of their will to self-improvement. 
If it is but a by-product from the main intent to better self, 
what of that ? It is moral, nevertheless, not only in the vague 
sense that it arises from the will to self-improvement, but 
also in the more concrete sense that, once in existence, it 

* Social Contract^ p. 29. 

2 For an assimilation of this spirit of nationalism to religion as current humanism, 
see my “The Voice of the People” in The Crisis oj Democracy (The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 169: loi). 

*Note that in Rousseau lesser groupings create moral resultants superior to 
their elements, just as the general will is superior to its elements {ihid.y p. 52). 
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establishes and enforces the moral rules whereby that 
original desire for self-betterment achieves fulfillment. 
Rousseau makes this matter even clearer, though he puts it 
less concretely. What arises from a meeting of minds in the 
social contract is a new thing in the world, though it arises, 
according to Rousseau, from a level already socialized. What 
arises from self-conscious sociality is morality. And so 
Rousseau in so many words describes this sovereignty as 
ethically infallible: “The Sovereign, merely by virtue of 
what it is, is always what it should be.”^ But sovereignty is 
not a moral order, like that of idealism, which gives birth to 
individuality. It is rather a moral order to which individu¬ 
ality has itself given birth. Not individuality, indeed, in 
isolation; but individuality as commonalty: “In place of 
the individual personality of each contracting party, this act 
of association creates a moral and collective body, ... re¬ 
ceiving from this act its unity, its common identity, its life 
and its will .“2 Mind is marvelous, for it makes possible the 
rapprochement of otherwise isolated units so that what in 

isolation could only be right can in contractual community 
enjoy its rights.® 

To find a form of association which will defend and pro¬ 
tect with the whole common force the person and goods of 
each associate, and in which each while uniting himself with 
all, may still obey himself alone, and remain as free as 
before ^this is Rousseau’s formula for his undertaking. 
No diminution of freedom but overwhelming accretion of 
power that is his double intent. He warns in the very 
beginning of his Social Contract that he undertakes no less 

> Social Contract, p. 17, C/. p. 25; ‘The general will is always right.’* 
p. 15. 

>The spiritual significance for Rousseau of even the family, which is the (only) 

natural assoc.at.on, arises when, and only when, it ceases to be natural and becomes 
voluntary {tbtd., p. 6). 

^ Ibid., p. I4. 
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than “to unite what right sanctions with what is prescribed 
by interest, in order that justice and utility may in no case 
be divided.”^ This is a bargain in which nobody gives up 
anything of significance but in which everybody gets power 
enough to guarantee what he wants. In such an adventure, 
Rousseau reassures us that it is not “incumbent on any will 
to consent to anything that is not for the good of the being 
who will.*’2 “Finally,” as he says, “each man, in giving him¬ 
self to all, gives himself to nobody; and as there is no associate 
over whom he does not acquire the same right as he yields 
others over himself, he gains an equivalent for everything 
he loses, and an increase of force for the preservation of 
what he has.”* If, as we have seen, there arises out of this 
beneficence the right of the general will “to force a citizen 
to be free,” this but means that, since the “social order is the 
basis of all other rights,” it is itself “a sacred right. 

It is sacred because, as Rousseau puts it, it has, in trans¬ 
forming “a stupid and unimaginative animal” into “an 
intelligent being and a man,” produced a very remarkable 
change in man, “by substituting justice for instinct in his 
conduct, and giving his actions the morality they had 
formerly lacked.”® This is indeed a. great transformation, 
and it has come about precisely through an implementation 
of conscience that gives it at once both validity and power. 
This moral entity® created by voluntary collective action 
enshrines conscience and thereafter constitutes its criterion. 
Have we not here found precisely the validation of con¬ 
science for which we have been looking? At any rate in the 
light of this eventuation, we are prepared to correct under- 

' Ibid.y p, 5. 

* Jbid.y p. 23. 

^ Ibid.y p. 15. 

Ubid.y p. 6. 

* Ibid.y pp. 18-19. P* 29* 

^Ibid.y p. 18. 
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standingly an earlier injustice done to both Hobbes and 
Rousseau. 

In order to sharpen this issue involved, I said before that 
they denied conscience in the name of conscience. What they 
meant to do, as now becomes clear, was to implement private 
conscience by making it public. They meant to substitute 
moral knowledge for moral opinion. Having found moral 
truth, they, naturally, did not mean to sacrifice it to some 
foolish whim of ignorance. And in one sense they did what 
they intended to do: they did validate private conscience 
when it agreed with moral truth as publicly established. 
Nor is this procedure to be disdained or its results ignored. 
Though the public conscience constitutes the norm for 
adjudging whether private experience is conscience or not, it 
gets its normative character not from God (Chap. II) nor 
from the universe idealistically conceived (Chap. Ill) nor 
yet from a private self created by and from a preexisting 
sociality (Chap. IV); it gets its normative character from 
the true selves who have voluntarily and gladly created it 
by pooling their privacies. Rousseau may here be allowed to 
speak for both. It is only the “pluses and minuses that cancel 
one another" which are sacrificed in forming the general 
will.^ “The common element,” he says, “in these different 

interests is what forms the social tie. . . . It is solely on the 

basis of this common interest that every society should be 
governed.”2 It is the union that gives the strength and 
validation, but it is the individualities, the consciences, the 
privacies which furnish the material for the union. They 
have all let virtue go out from them to create themselves 
anew in another that is they but more than they. All that is 
lost, in fact, is the exceptional, the private. And this is 
transmuted rather than lost. Men might have gone down 

‘ Ibid.^ p. 25. 

* Ihid.y p. 22. 
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unwept to-the grave of their puny private selves had they not 
rather chosen to bethink themselves into the infallibility if 
not also immortality of a metaphysical and sovereign 
commonalty. 

Just here, it will be recognized, lies the great divide of 
social theory—whether what essentially constitutes indi¬ 
viduality is the different or the common. And this divide 
reflects itself with complete precision in conscience doctrines. 
Rousseau and Hobbes, though social contractors, held 
individuality to be that common to all individuals; and thus 
they held to arise through contract an inviolable metaphysi¬ 
cal being whose purpose, right, and duty were to implement 
as conscience only, but this completely, the common desire 
for order. Though this source of implementation arises 
voluntarily through a meeting of minds, minds can and do 
meet by virtue of the separate and individual discoveries of 
something common to body forth their differences. This 
emphasis by Hobbes and Rousseau upon the commonalty of 
experience does not, however, exhaust the moral potency of 
the social contract idea. Having seen their problem, their 
solution, and its bearing upon our own problem of moral 
implementation, we must now turn to the other side of that 
fruitful notion of contract upon which the modern world is 
built. 


Ill 

Locke and Jefferson, whom we shall take as typical ot 
those who strengthened under the notion of contract the 
assumption that individuality is the different rather than 
the common, agree with Hobbes and Rousseau in holding the 
state to be a creature of man rather than a creator of him. 
But after its creation they hold it responsible to his con¬ 
science rather than letting it swing free, as it were, for a 
conscience-subjugating career of its own. From their point 
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of view, the creature which their more authoritarian fellow 
contractors derive from the natural consciences of men 
becomes a Frankenstein to devour these consciences that 
have created it. This divergence gets dramatized of course in 
the moral grounding of the right of revolution. The con¬ 
tinuity of the two views is found in the differential right 
accorded majorities by Locke and Jefferson. Let us look first 
at this continuity. 

The differential right of majorities is foregone on any 
theory of democracy. It is foregone for a practical if not for a 
speculative reason. If people are not agreed but must never¬ 
theless act (and the double hypothesis not infrequently holds 
as of fact), then action on the basis of the maximum agree¬ 
ment possible is, by definition, the democratic thing. Now 
the minimum agreement which, by definition, constitutes 
democratic action is a majority. Locke could think of no 
tenable point between tyranny, which the contract was to 
remedy, and unanimity, which, as he said, “is next to impos¬ 
sible ever to be had,”^ save the rule of the majority. Where, 
then, “the majority cannot conclude the rest, there they 
cannot act as one body, and consequently will be immedi¬ 
ately dissolved again.“2 Is this but to follow the logic of 
necessity, locating right where the heaviest artillery is, or is 
there some other principle involved? For the most part the 
authentic Anglo-American view has been that what the 
majority contributes is power to enforce what antecedent 
individual conviction renders right. Right is of private origin, 
hailing from individual conscience. We call the majority 
rule right, however, rather than might, because it is volun¬ 
tary and because the same tradition has emphasized con¬ 
tinuity of right with rights and rights with goods and 


>0.1/ (Everyman's cd.), p. i66. (Succeeding references to Civil 

Government are to this edition.) 

* Ibid,^ p. 166. 
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therefore the necessity of a modicum of power to make life 
possible at all. Indeed Hobbes here also set the standard by 
holding the final aim of living to be “a perpetual and restless 
desire of Power after power, that ceaseth onely in Death. 
The minimum of Hobbes's maximum, however, is also power 
—and this both Locke and Jefferson credited to the majority. 
But it is not the fact of power which they emphasized, but 
the minimum of that fact. The familiar dictum that that 
government is best which governs least” is the classic state¬ 
ment of this motive. Now the minimum amount of power still 
to be effective is the power of the majority. The principle of 
the majority, then, is the principle of effective power, and 
effective power is justified by the fact that “there are things 
which have got to be done by everybody or for everybody 
if they are to be done at all."^Locke’s own statement of this 
is classic; “That which begins and actually constitutes any 
political society,” he says, “is nothing but the consent of any 
number of freemen capable of a majority, to unite and in¬ 
corporate into such a society. And this is that, and that only, 
which did or could give beginning to any lawful government 
in the world.”® 

While power, then, is always to be feared as poison, it must 
also be utilized for goodness. The morality of the power of 
the majority lies negatively, in the worse alternative of power 
by a minority, and, positively, in the fact that, since each 
man's individuality is unique, the consent of a majority guar¬ 
antees that a preponderance of value will result. Anything 
short of a majority gives both a negative preponderance of 
good and a positive preponderance of evil. Anything more 
than a majority increases the excess of value over disvalue. 
As regards law, this transpires upon the principle enunciated 

* Ltviathan^ p. 49. 

“Lindsay, The Essentials of Democracy^ p. 63. 

* Cioil Governmentj p. 166. 
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by Lindsay: ‘*A second class law obeyed is better than a first 
class law disobeyed.”* 

All this means, however, that even at the minimum the 
value of the individually unique can be increased by the en¬ 
largement of the common. It may of course mean that even 
if the common is not itself a value, it is a food upon which 
value feeds. As a means it can enhance that which is valuable 
only as an end. But it may also mean that it itself is valuable 
as an end. Certainly modern democracy has regarded it valu¬ 
able both as a means and as an end. The deference paid to 
the majority principle is, as we have just seen, the proof of the 
first; and the inclusion of fraternity as one of the trinity of 
democratic aims is proof of the second. To treat the common 
even as a means to the enhancement of the value of indi¬ 
viduality as different proves this one thing: it is not incom¬ 
patible with the difTerent. If individuals themselves judge it 
to be compatible and esteem it indeed as a means to the end, 
then its role is assured on a value basis in democratic theory. 
This role assured, it is open to those who esteem it an in¬ 
trinsic as well as an instrumental good to cultivate it in the 
name of democracy. The simple truth probably is that the 
severest democratic individualists, like Bentham, have re¬ 
garded it as intrinsically valuable but extrinsically dangerous. 
The right of revolution against the encroachment of the cor¬ 
porate notion confesses its instrumental danger rather than 
denies its intrinsic value. Along with this acknowledgment 
of the value of the common, however, has gone a theory, not 
well worked out but implicit, an individualistic theory of the 
nature of the common, a theory that sharing is of the private 
and that sharing is anyhow not giving but getting: it at least 
is the understanding of what the other uniquely is. 

We have seen traces of this justification in Rousseau’s con¬ 
fident belief that in entering the social contract one gets more 

* The Essentials oj Democracy, p. 79. 
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than he gives. But with Rousseau, as with Hobbes, what he 
gets is the common at the expense of the private, which since 
it is invidiously assessed is sacrificed without regret. Rous¬ 
seau and Hobbes make the surrender include property. It is 
the privacy of the property that goes, not its potency; for the 
potency comes back to the individual as a citizen sharing the 
combined strength of all property. Locke on the other hand 
saves property from the maw of the contract because to his 
mind its virtue could not be divorced from its privacy. Prop¬ 
erty is what a man has mixed his personal labor with; it is in 
essence, then, something that is individually his; moreover 
it is clearly the means to what is singularly private—life, 
liberty, and happiness. Now Jefferson is the crucial 
'case of the theory in question. He is on Locke’s side in 
holding that it is the different which constitutes individual¬ 
ity rather than the common. He joins Locke in distrusting 
the corporate, and exceeds him in recommending revolution 
as proper purgation for the poison of power. And yet he, 
though it is not usually known, inclined to the side of Hobbes 
and Rousseau in his final philosophy of property. To see why 
he did this will enable us to sharpen and conclude for this 
chapter our analysis of this crucial point. 

Jefferson’s initial distinction of rights for men in the hypo¬ 
thetical state of nature is between “rights they could indi¬ 
vidually exercise fully and perfectly and those they could 
not.”^ The former he calls rights of “personal competency,” 
the latter “rights of compact.” Men will share with others 
only what they cannot enjoy without others. Now it happens 


‘This is found in a letter, which, attributed to both Thomas Jefferson and to 
Thomas Paine, is published by Chinard, Jefffrson: The Apostle oj Americanism^ 
pp. 8o ff. This book gives independent evidence that the matter here indicated 
represents Jefferson’s opinion, whether the letter in question be his or not. Upon 
the independent evidence, I attribute the views to Jefferson—views which, if I 
mistake not, promote Jefferson from the level of a pamphleteer and propagandist 
to the level of a political philosopher. 
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that “property,” contrary to Locke (who made it the inclu¬ 
sive reason for the existence of government), is not a natural 
right. Jefferson not only intentionally left it out of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence (substituting therefor truly private 
things, “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”), but he 
also, in criticizing Lafayette’s draft of the French Declara¬ 
tion of Rights, struck out the words “droit a la propriete.” 
Moreover, he goes on elaborately to rationalize his lack of 
partiality for private property. “The more of those imperfect 
natural rights, or rights of imperfect power we give up and 
thus exchange the more securely we possess.” That is, absence 
of power alone, but it fully, can justify the socializing of any¬ 
thing. “ But it does not follow that the more natural rights of 
every kind we resign the more securely we possess,—because 
if we resign those of the first class we may suffer much by the 
exchange, for where the right and the power are equal with 
# in the individual naturally they ought to rest 

there.” One may well be curious as to precisely what Jefferson 
had in mind as answering this pat description. It is not hard 
to satisfy this curiosity, though it will require furtherconsider- 
ation to justify Jefferson’s answer. “Of the first kind are,” he 
says, “the rights of thinking, speaking, forming and giving 
opinions, and perhaps all those which can be fully exercised 
by the individual without the aid of exterior assistance.” 

It seemed to Jefferson the most logical thing in the world 
that where men could by themselves command resources they 
would utilize them as individuals, and only where they could 
not, would they count things in common: “Where the right 
and the power are equal with each other in the individual 
naturally they ought to rest there.” That requoted sentence 
is entitled to rank with the one in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence beginning, “All experience ...” as a lasting pre- 
amble positive and negative—to an everliving Mapta 
Charta of the human spirit. For in it Jefferson brings the 
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social contract view of political society to the farthest anti¬ 
thesis of the notion that commonalty is the essence of per¬ 
sonality, and thereby erects self-sufficiency as the norm, as a 
result, however, capitulating gladly and fully to the common 
where that was necessary in order to enhance the borders of 
human personalities. 

Of Jefferson*s glorification of the negative side of individ¬ 
ualism in his recommendation of frequent revolutionary ges¬ 
tures, there will be later occasion to speak. Here I have wished 
merely through him as the appropriate voice to indicate in the 
social contract school itself the great divide in social theory 
and to emphasize through his unexpected views on property 
the supreme respect for what is truly private—a respect in 
no way more conclusively attested than by his willingness to 
sacrifice even property therefor. Whatever else Jefferson rep¬ 
resented, he did not represent what I have called the meta¬ 
physical attempt to implement conscience. Nor did Locke. It 
is Hobbes and Rousseau who represent that attempt. We 
must now make concretely clear what the difference is. Nei¬ 
ther Locke nor Jefferson believed that a corporate metaphysi¬ 
cal entity, as distinct from a corporeal government, resulted 
from the social contract, or from any contract, for that mat¬ 
ter. If persons arose from any contract, they were fictitious 
persons. Hobbes and Rousseau, as we have seen, believed that 
a corporate or metaphysical entity arose therefrom. Indeed, 
to state the case fully now: Hobbes and Rousseau agreed that 
two things emerged from the social contract—government 
and sovereignty—and these they prized as validating con¬ 
science conceived as the voice of commonalty; Locke and Jef¬ 
ferson agreed that only one thing arose—government—and 
this they feared as subverting conscience conceived as the 
voice of the private individual. From the latter type of social 
contract theory alone has historic democracy derived. From 
the former type have emerged and are emerging the competi- 
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tors of modern democracy, variegated from communism to 
fascism. Since it is not our purpose until in Chap. VII fully 
to magnify the privacy of conscience, we shall turn now from 
the democratic contractors back to the authoritarian ones, 
for further clarification and evaluation of their metaphysical 
contribution to our quest. 

IV 

I have said above that Hobbes derived both Government 
and sovereignty from contract. They were for him, of course, 
one and the same. Though they leaned toward the corporeal 
rather than toward the corporate, since he like Locke and 
Jefferson after him was a materialist, nevertheless Hobbes 
spoke of Leviathan as “a mortal god,” and made him the cor¬ 
porate carrier of conscience. It is Rousseau, however, as we 
have already indicated, who constitutes the more fruitful of 
the two for crucial examination. This primarily because Rous¬ 
seau not only has both government and sovereignty and has 
them separate, but also accords differential significance to 
sovereignty. Since our earlier remarks were exploratory of 
sovereignty, we ought to say here a word regarding his view 
of government.^ 

Not only are government and sovereignty separate, accord¬ 
ing to Rousseau, arising the one by contract, the other by 
law, but “the government continually exerts itself against 
the sovereignty.”^ This comes about from the fact that sover¬ 
eignty which is the general will must pass through particular¬ 
ized stages on its way to action. Government is a commission 
whereby this occurs. But the particular will opposes itself to 
the general; and so government is always in danger of sub¬ 
verting the end which it exists to further. Since sovereignty is 

‘ Government being, according to him, "an intermediate body set up between 

the subjects and the Sovereign, to secure their mutual correspondence . . . ” 
{Social Contrac/, p. 49). 

* p. 74. 
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indivisible as well as inalienable, a government cannot be rep¬ 
resentative of sovereignty. Officers are at best “stewards.”^ 
“The moment a people allows itself to be represented, it is 
no longer free: it no longer exists.It will be remembered 
that Rousseau thought democracy must be confined to a city 
where citizens could easily know each other and could all get 
together and where representation therefore would be unnec¬ 
essary. When it did become necessary, it not only rendered 
democracy impossible but threatened always to violate the 
generality which is required by sovereignty. The fact that a 
government develops a corporate will of its own and becomes 
a moral person general to its own members, does not obscure 
or cure the further defect that what is general to its members 
may be particular to that of which it is a member.^ Though 
Rousseau recognizes the necessity of government and pro¬ 
vides for it with more detail and insight than this cursory dis¬ 
cussion of his Book III suggests, he nevertheless subordinates 
it to the basic insight in his political theory, and this because 
it is inferior to the norm of generality involved in that basic 
insight. “Nothing is more dangerous,” as he warns, “than 
the influence of private interests in public affairs.”^ Without 
entering here into the types of government or into the differ¬ 
ential hazards arising from functional divisions in any given 
type, I have wished only to make clear the fact, the extent, 
and the cause of Rousseau’s invidious treatment of the con¬ 
crete aspects of the political enterprise. After all, he was a 
political philosopher rather than a political scientist, and so 
entitled to his predilection for the general. 

Having paid our deference to government, we now follow 
Rousseau’s own deeper bent back to sovereignty. And to get 


‘ Ibid.^ p. 83. 
^ Ibid.j p. 85. 
3 Ibid.y p. 52. 
^ Ibid.^ p. 58. 
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the full significance of his doctrine here, we must follow the 
argument from him to a thinker who, in developing the im- 
plications of Rousseau's brilliant but not always completed 
insights, enables us finally, and adversely, to pass judgment 
upon the contribution to conscience validation of the authori¬ 
tarian wing of the social contract movement. I refer to Ber¬ 
nard Bosanquet, whose name has already been invoked in the 
earlier discussion of idealism. 

What Bosanquet makes very clear to us is the significance 
of deriving from an empirical contract a transempirical en¬ 
tity. Rousseau made the derivation, but he liked to think that 
the result was exhausted in an empirical implementation of 
the individual’s actual conscience. Bosanquet is better in¬ 
structed. For he is the heir not only of Rousseau but of other 
disciples of Rousseau—of Kant’s complete formalization in 
the categorical imperative of Rousseau’s highly emotional¬ 
ized general will;^ of Hegel’s identification of this idealized 
resultant with an actual state whose essence was power;* of 
Green’s sanctification of the British Empire as a conspicuous 
object of the Hegelian absolute’s finite concern.* Though in¬ 
formed by these latter, Bosanquet begins with Rousseau and 
develops into maturity the insight there clearly found. 

We shall not attempt to do Bosanquet’s doctrine the jus¬ 
tice that would be indicated if we were developing from him 
de novo the theory in question. We shall the rather, as it were, 
follow him only as he follows and furthers Rousseau. We note 
first Bosanquet’s attempt to assimilate Rousseau’s general 
will to ideality as idealists conceive that. If we start with 
some such notion as our actual will, as was suggested above, 

* Kant acknowledged his indebtedness to Rousseau, even keeping the latter's 
picture in his study; and what Kant did to Rousseau’s principle speaks for itself. 

> “The state is the spirit which stands in the world and realizes itself therein 
consciously. ... The existence of the state is God’s movement in the world” 
(Hegel, Philosophit des Rechts^ pp. 312-313), 

’See his ProUgomena (Book III) and his PrincipUs of Political QbligiUion, 
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and seek to ascertain what is involved in that, we end, argues 
Bosanquet, with a conception of our real will, which is Rous¬ 
seau's general will. 

In order to obtain a full statement of what we will [says Bosanquet in 
a crucial passage] what we want at any moment must at least be corrected 
and amended by what we want at all other moments; and this cannot be 
done without also correcting and amending it so as to harmonize it with 
what others want, which involves an application of the same process to 
them. But when any considerable degree of such correction and amend¬ 
ment had been gone through, our own will would return to us in a shape 
in which we should not know it again, although every detail would be a 
necessary inference from the whole of wishes and resolutions which we 
actually cherish. And if it were to be supplemented and readjusted so as 
to stand not merely for the life which on the whole we manage to live, but 
for a life ideally without contradiction, it would appear to us quite remote 
from anything which we know.* 

The general will thus turns out to be not only the individ¬ 
ual will purged of the pluses and minuses of which Rousseau 
speaks, but also of all contradictions and dissatisfactions. Our 
actual will thus implies an ideal will made completely con¬ 
sistent and completely devoid of dissatisfactions. We are 
reminded of what we remarked in Green—*' the abiding satis¬ 
faction of an abiding self”—and we shall be reminded of this 
all the more as we more fully see the end to which Bosanquet 
hurries us. He hurries us forward to what we ourselves have 
already discerned as implied in Rousseau’s doctrine of the 
infallibility of the general will—the doctrine that there arises 
from the social contract another person than the contracting 

members, a corporate personality built on grander mold than 
finite man. 

We hesitated to say in the foregoing discussion all that we 
saw in Rousseau because Rousseau himself does not exploit 
to the full the overpersonality of the corporate entity that 

* The Philosophical Theory oj the State^ p. 119. 
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arises from the contract* But Bosanquet emancipates us from 
modesty and unables us to see the moral being that in Rous¬ 
seau created by contract in turn constitutes the state—to see 
this being rise in majesty to the status of what is “an individ¬ 
ual in a far deeper sense than the citizen/*^ Just as this being 
is more truly an individual than we are, so it sets the norm 
whereby we may discover what in us is most truly symptoma¬ 
tic of individuality. We discover at once that it is not our dis¬ 
tinctness. Indeed, “Separateness is not an ultimate character 
of the individual, but is a phase of being akin to externality, 
and tending to disappear insofar as true individuality pre¬ 
vails.”^ In fact, as he elsewhere says, “The whole notion of 
man as one among many tends to break down.”^ 

We need not go farther to see clearly how it is that Bosan¬ 
quet can locate the real will of a man outside his empirical 
will. This is enough to justify the paradox already remarked 
in Rousseau of forcing men to be free. The essential part of a 
man is not being forced at all when he is made to treat as his 
actual will what is for his own good, even though it is not 
what he had previously thought to be for his own good.® If 
a man could be coerced in the name of ideality, the situation 
would be somewhat different and surely better than the situa¬ 
tion actually is. It is of the nature of ideality not to coerce; 
and those who swear only by its name do not become agents 
of coercion. Ideality must itself become somehow imple- 

' This is far from saying, however, that he did not perfectly recognize it. Already 
in the Ptlifical Economy he had written that “The body politic is also a moral being, 
possessed of a will, and this general will, which tends always to the preservation 
and welfare of the whole and of every part, and is the source of the laws, constitutes 
for all the members of the State . , . the rule of what is just and unjust” (Every¬ 
man s ed., p. Z53). Cf. Social Contract^ pp. 15, 18, 26. 

* Social and International Ideals, p, 281. 

^Principle of Individuality and Value, Chap. 11 . 

^ The Philosophical Theory of the State, pp. 101-102. 

‘Hobhouse hardly overstates this paradox: “Our real will may be something 
which we never really will because we do not even know it and could not recognize 
it if it were set before us " (The Metaphysical Theory of the State, p. 44). 
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mented before it can implement the ideal. It is just here that 
Bosanquet, though going beyond Rousseau, yet reveals the 
meaning of Rousseau in political philosophy. For Bosanquet 
not only identifies the real will with the general will, but then 
proceeds to identify the general will with the state. Now the 
state, though it has ideal fringes and implications, is a power 
organization with coercive intent and instruments. Conse¬ 
quently, when a dissenting citizen is forced to be free, he is 
coerced in the name of an ideal but by means of a most real 

agency.* The way in which this is necessitated is of relevance 
as well as of interest. 

The true individuality, and the only true individuality in 
the world, is the absolute. To say so frankly is but to repeat 
innumerable statements of Bosanquet. But it is also to recall 
what we have already said regarding the impotence of ideal¬ 
istic and theological implementations of conscience. We found 
the absolute when divorced completely from power to be com¬ 
pletely unavailable for the needs of conscience,' when not 
divorced from power to be completely irrelevant to the needs 
of conscience.® Now those observations still hold; and, hold¬ 
ing, they tell us in advance that in so far as the genius of the 
social contract is represented by Bosanquet, we have nothing 
to expect from it toward validating conscience. And without 
a doubt this is one of the implications of Rousseau’s formula¬ 
tion. Indeed, it is difficult to see how one can hold that an 
entity of a metaphysical sort arises as the precipitate of 
contractual relations without being launched upon the path 
that leads to the absolute. For the beings brought into exist¬ 
ence by the several contracts may themselves contract into 
existence a master of them all, or in Rousseau’s simpler way 

> This is the method attributed by Rousseau to Grotius, of which he himself 
disdainfully remarked; "It would be possible to employ a more logical method, 
but none could be more favorable to tyrants ” (Social Contract, p. 7). 

* Supra, Chap. III. 

* Supra, Chap. II. 
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all natural beings may directly contract into existence out¬ 
right an infallible sovereign of them all. The familiar doc¬ 
trine that individuality consists not in the different but in the 
common lends itself magnificently to the extension of com¬ 
monalty until it becomes the idealistic identity in difference. 
And this, historically, treats the identity honorifically and 
the differences invidiously, until eventually the identity of all 
identities is that which is common to all the differences, but 
is not any of the differences themselves. *‘The ultimate prin¬ 
ciple," as Bosanquet has it, “we may say is sameness in the 
other. Generality is sameness in spite of the other. Universal¬ 
ity is sameness by means of the othen”^ Finite individuality 
evaporates in an amorphous infinity which is not accessible 
to one foredoomed to a finite point of view. Even if when, 
with Bosanquet, “the Absolute falls into the water, it be¬ 
comes a fish,” it is some marvelous Moby Dick to be pursued 
endlessly but never to be caught, or, if caught, is no wondrous 
white whale but just another smelly “cat” or “perch.” 

It is the elusiveness of the absolute as an organ for imple¬ 
mentation that drove Green, we remember, to acknowledge 
that he knew not what it was, but left him the vague faith 
that it was. It is precisely our own final trouble with the abso¬ 
lute as once and for all unavailable for implementation of con¬ 
science that leads Bosanquet, more audaciously than Green 
dared, to identify the absolute for human purposes with the 
state, which, as he said, “is the fly-wheel of our life.” When 
this identification is made, we are back on intelligible even 
if unsatisfactory ground. For while we do not know what the 

state as such” is, we do know given states and see their 
incidence upon human beings. 

Indeed, we see the latter too clearly to accept the doctrine 
in this form as what we had hoped it would turn out to be— 


^ Prindp/f of Indhiduality and Valuta p. 37, 
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an adequate implementation of the claim of conscience. For 
when the general will is identified with the state which is 
able to coerce its dissident citizens, we have no more reason 
actually for believing that its will represents their real will 
than that it represents their actual will. And we know that 
the latter in crucial cases it does not respect. There are acts 
of states as immoral as any acts of the most unjust men. 
Might does not make right, regardless of its noblest rechris¬ 
tenings, and we quote Rousseau to prove it: “Force is a phys¬ 
ical power, and I fail to see what moral effect it can have.”* 
There is no validation here for conscience; for, as Rousseau 
adds, “If we must obey perforce, there is no need to obey 
because we ought; and if we are not forced to obey, we are 
under no obligation to do so . . . right . . . means abso¬ 
lutely nothing.”^ The absolute may make a mighty fine fish 
when he falls into waters shimmering only with the irides¬ 
cence of ideality, but when the absolute falls into the state 
system, he cannot be told from Mussolini, Stalin, or Hitler. 
And no honest and free man will surrender his conscience to 
any such as arbiter. If one has a case that cannot be proved, 
he will do well to keep it out of the orientation in which it can 
be disproved. When idealism lets the absolute become respon¬ 
sible for actual states, its ideality is subject to disproof. The 
safer course is to keep ideality forever as the implication of 
the real but never let it get identified with any section thereof. 
But statecraft requires identification—which fact and its 
unfortunate result may both now be illustrated by reference 
to a legal case remarked on earlier in passing. The status of 
the individual conscience is peculiarly in question in Macin- 

^Social Contracty p. 8. Indeed, compare Bosanquet’s remark: “The promotion 
of morality by force ... is an absolute self-contradiction*' {The Philosophical 
Theory of the State^ p. 192). This does not mean, however, that either Rousseau or 
Bosanquet hesitated to approve coercion as a necessary schoolmaster to bring 
men to sanity and morality. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 
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tosh V. United States,^ I say individual conscience advisedly. 
Justice Sutherland in the majority opinion makes it clear that 
there is a conscience which so far from being in question in the 
case can be used to settle the case. That is the public con¬ 
science, for which Macintosh proposed to substitute his own 
in the case in question. Chief Justice Hughes makes it clear 
in the dissenting opinion that there is another conscience his¬ 
torically available in America as a substitute for the public 
conscience of the state, of which Macintosh might justly 
avail himself. That is the conscience of churches scrupulous 
of warfare. But the trouble with the learned professor was 
that he proposed to pass with a bow both these institutional¬ 
ized consciences and depend finally and only upon his own. 
In spite of much that has been said otherwise, this is the crux 
of the case. It is true that his bow to the religious conscience 
looked almost like an obeisance; for Macintosh acknowledged 
under questioning that back of his conscience lay the “will 
of God.” But he could not fool Justice Sutherland. “When 
he speaks of putting his allegiance to the will of God above 
his allegiance to the government, it is evident, in the light 
of his entire statement,” observes the judicial prober of 
hearts, that he means to make his own interpretation 
of the will of God the decisive test which shall conclude the 
government and stay its hand.”^ Though “we are a Christian 

people . . , also, we are a Nation with the duty to survive.”* 

We must, therefore, “go forward upon the assumption, 
and safely can proceed upon no other, that unqualified 


283 U. S. 605-635. Professor D. C. Macintosh^ of Yale University Divinit} 

School was finally denied citizenship because he refused to declare himself willing 

to bear arms in any future war in which the nation might be engaged. He was not s 

pacifist, but would not forswear his right to judge in advance of panicipatior 

whether the given cause were right or wrong. His application was refused in th< 

lower court, approved on appeal, and finally disallowed by the Supreme Couri 
of the United Slates. 

* Ibid,, 625, 631 flF. 
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allegiance to the Nation and submission and obedience 
to the laws of the land, as well those made for war as those 
made for peace, are not inconsistent with the will of God.*’* 
But Macintosh not only substitutes his own interpretation 
for that of the church with reference to the will of God, 
thus ignoring one great institutionalized conscience in 
the name of his own; but he substitutes his own opinion 
of what constitutes a “morally justified” war for what 
the Court calls “the wisdom of Congress,”* thus flouting the 
other and greater moral authority in citizenship. He falls 
thus between two consciences, with no conscience to com¬ 
pensate him save his own. He had convicted himself of 
what the Court needed only to provide the formula: “He 
did not believe in having his own moral problems solved 
for him by the majority.*** This was in truth his real and 
only offense—the offense of having a conscience and prefer¬ 
ring it to that of state or church, when there was divergence. 

I do not in any sense make light of the seriousness of the 
issue raised by this case. But nothing can be gained by not 
seeing clearly what the issue is. The Court has well defined 
the issue whether one can think as well of its resolution 
of the case. It is clear that on the philosophy of Hobbes 
no other resolution could have been made. It is clear that 
of the democratic social contractors the principle of the 
resolution derives from neither Locke nor Jefferson but from 
Rousseau. Indeed, there is echoed throughout the majority 
opinion (and I think throughout the minority opinion also 
by implication) the sentiment of Rousseau that though the 
sovereign need not claim everything as being nominated 
in the social bond, it must claim everything that is impor¬ 
tant, and that it must be “the sole judge of what is impor- 

625. 

* Jbid.y 624-625. 

*Ibid., 619. 
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tant.”^ The Supreme Court here judges to be of supreme 
importance in crucial cases the priority of public to private 
conscience. 

We return with relief for a final word upon the theory of 
Rousseau, who was perhaps fortunate in not seeing as 
clearly what he meant as do both the Supreme Court and 
Bosanquet. We have noted the separation Rousseau insisted 
upon between government as effective power, and general 
will or sovereignty as infallible right. The division gives 
him a protection not open to a court that cannot and to a 
theorist who will not refrain from attributing rightness 
to operative power and actual will. While the division 
prevents Rousseau from proving his case, it prevents his 
case from getting disproved; and the result is that he is 
at least left with a case. All it needs to become the validation 
for our consciences, is itself to get validated. What I mean 
regarding Rousseau is found in his distinction between 
the general will and any other type of will. Not only does 
Rousseau distinguish the general will from the will of the 
majority, but “there is often a great deal of difference 
between the will of all and the general will.”^ Indeed, the 
general will is both less and more than a unanimity. “To 
be general, a will need not always be^ unanimous,”® as 
Rousseau says; and yet it may be unanimous without 
being general.^ In form, the matter is really quite simple: 
to be a general will, a will must only be general—“must 
be general in its object as well as its essence; ... it must 
both come from all and apply to all.”® “In form,” I said 
advisedly. For it is identifiable only in form; it can in the 

* Social Contract^ p. 27, 

* Ibid.y p. 25. 

* Ihid.^ p. 23 n. There is but one law which, from its nature, needs unanimous 
consent. This is the social compact . ♦ , {ibid., p. 93). 

* Ibid., p. 25. 

^ Ibid.y p. 27. 
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nature of the case never be materially identified; for its 
essence consists in its generality. Kant rendered Rousseau 
truly as well as reverentially—only, in addition, he cut 
Rousseau's rationality off from the emotionality which 
nurtured it. But mummies have a longer life, if I may say 
so, than do living men. Kant immortalized Rousseau not 
only by keeping him beyond the reach of disproof but also 
by promoting him beyond any semblance of utility. 

This latter temptation Rousseau was himself not able to re¬ 
sist. Having well distinguished the general will or sovereignty 
and government, he did not attempt to apply his general will 
to specific circumstances; but he did undertake to show how 
through governmental machinery the infallibility of the gen¬ 
eral will might in practice be achieved. To take the vote upon 
the merits of a specific proposal would clearly particularize 
and thus negate the generality implied in the concept. But 
suppose that the question to be voted upon were always put 
as to “whether it is in conformity with the general will" that 
such and such specific measures be adopted, then the tabula¬ 
tion would represent the general will; and infallibility would 
be achieved at the modest cost of “counting votes."^ This 
seems to constitute Rousseau's only recession from the grand 
manner, and we prefer not to compromise his speculative 
greatness with further memory of his practical triviality. 

But we cannot overlook the larger fact that even his great¬ 
ness was that of remoteness. Whatever enchantment distance 
may lend, it does not lend us implementation for conscience. 
Rousseau is clear enough to see and honest enough to admit 
that “a real democracy is only an ideal."2He forgets to admit 
and consistently to remember, however, that the general will 
itself is only an ideal. So we shall have to make that admis¬ 
sion for him, because we see clearly, as he did not, that the 


> IhiL^ pp. 93-94. 
* lbid,y p. 96. 
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real will itself is not real but ideal. And with that admission 
simply made we find ourselves possessed again of a private 
conscience, but one unimplemented by anything save an 
ideal. That type of implementation we have had offered us 
before, and have been obliged to decline as not meeting our 
need. We do not spurn ideals, but we are already loaded with 
them. We need necessities now, not more luxuries. Indeed, 
thus far our conscience seems to be nothing but ideals—asser¬ 
tions that something ought to be which is not, or that some¬ 
thing which is ought not to be, or that something which is 
ought to be otherwise than as it is. Our question recurs: Can 
these claims be validated, and how? 

Our present quest for metaphysical implementation has 
brought us promises but no redemption of promises. It has 
shown us, however, the major intent of one great ideological 
invention in our history, that of the social contract. It has 
shown us that minds which are by hypothesis separate and 
private may through voluntarily meeting each other create a 
new thing in the world. The precipitate which arises from 
their fertile conjunction may be either a government with 
power, or a sovereignty with infallible right, or both com¬ 
bined—an infallibly right sovereignty with state power. If 
merely a government with power arises from the creative con¬ 
tract, as Locke and Jefferson thought, then conscience is no 
better off than before. Indeed, it is worse off, because the 
government will not unlikely in crucial cases ignore con¬ 
science, if not actually suppress it. We shall return in another 
chapter, however, to praise the comfort given conscience by 
this segment of thought and to inquire critically, as we could 
not in this chapter, whether there is any likely validation for 
conscience from this left wing of democratic doctrine. If a 
morally infallible sovereign is created by the hypothetical 
contract, as Rousseau thought, we have seen no way to make 
infallibility accessible as implementation for the consdence 
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of fallible men. As idealistic infinity (Chap. Ill) proved be 
yond the grasp of human finitude, so here the moral perfec¬ 
tion of a real will generalized forever beckons but forever 
eludes the need of our actual wills. Rousseau’s words hardly 
justify his general confidence here: “The general will is al¬ 
ways in the right, but the judgment which guides it is not 
always enlightened.’’* No, alas, alas. Verily, it would “take 
gods to give men laws.’’* If, however, infallible sovereignty 
should somehow combine with the actual power of existing 
states, as Hobbes and Bosanquet thought, we have seen con¬ 
science in no better plight than where it is a plain government 
with power that arises from the contract. In truth, conscience 
is worse off, for in the name of implementing it with superior 
validity, it is merely overpowered by greater strength. We 
may conclude, then, with this one word: the effort at meta¬ 
physical implementation weakens private conscience by daz¬ 
zling it with a fugitive will-o’-the-wisp of infallibility, or it 
convinces conscience that it suffers from a case of mistaken 
identity and in the confusion does with it as it will, or it guar¬ 
antees the existence of private conscience to what end we as 
yet know not and raises hope of validating it through means 
as yet undetermined. 

* Social Contracty p. 34. 

« Ibid., p. 35. 
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THE LOGICAL IMPLEMENTATION OF CONSCIENCE 

We come now to the final attempt to establish credence in 
the full-bodied claim of conscience. That is the contention 
that conscience should be taken as self-justified. Other 
promising resources have, under trial, failed our inner 
monitor; now she rises with all the dignity of self-assured 
innocence and admits that she is what she claims to be. She 
admits this with reasons, to be sure, until the suspicion deep¬ 
ens into fear and then rebounds as honest conviction that 
such admission is stronger without than with reasons. 
Though the doctrine of self-evidence—which I here refer to 
as logical implementation”—essentially abjures reasoning, 
it nevertheless does not lend itself to the simple exposition 
which might be thought to result from such unpretentious 
reliance. It takes a great deal of argument on the part of its 
exponents to make utterly clear what it is that is so clear 
as not to need reasoning over or arguing about. In fact, it is 
admittedly discouraging to have to suspect in the very 
beginning that self-evidence is made a resort primarily if 
not exclusively in situations argumentatively at an impasse. 

We shall limit our present investigation to a few eminent 
thinkers, and shall select them so as to give progression to the 
argument. Inside the indicated point of view four questions 
have been asked about morality: (i) What do we think? (2) 
What do we really think? (3) What do we know? (4) What 
do we feel ? The first question—what we think—early asked 
by Aristotle, yielded through Henry Sidgwick’s insistence 
certain intuitions thought to be adequate for the logical 
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implementation of conscience. The second question—what 
we really think—provoked by dissatisfaction of G. E. Moore 
and others with Sidgwick*s intuitions, was asked by Cook 
Wilson and fructified through W. D. Ross into what was 
hoped a more dependable intuitionism than Sidgwick*s or 
Moore's. The third question—what we know—represents 
the culmination of suspicion as to the fecundity of thinking 
where intuitions are the goal and the glad assertion by H. A. 
Prichard that in ethics only those who do not know need 
concern themselves with what they think. The fourth— 
what we feel—may be taken as the most constructive alter¬ 
native to the intellectualistic approach, developed explicitly 
in modern times by Meinong and recently applied with great 
persuasiveness in the ethical field by Nicolai Hartmann. 

If it be observed that the British are differentially repre¬ 
sented as exponents of this type of validation (my list down 
to the fourth question sounds like an Oxford roll call with 
Cambridge names thrown in for dissonance), I can only 
allege the facts as justification.* Perhaps our impending 
axiological Waterloo has already been won by dialectical 
dons upon the greens of these historic schools. At any rate, 
British territorial insularity has been matched by an ethical 
self-satisfaction, not to say dogmatism, that in both intensity 
and longevity is distinguishing if not distinguished.^ The 

* I do not imply that this way of thought is limited to the British. The ghosts of 
Aristotle and Kant, to mention only two great names, would rise to confute such an 
implication. But the story is well told with primary reliance upon the British 
tradition, with side references to such others as further illumine our dialectical way. 

* And while I am twinkling at my wry face with my left eye—repaying in kind the 
chronic geniality of our English cousins, I must share with the reader the remarks 
of that discerning and roving embodied essence, George Santayana: As to specula¬ 
tive truth, the Englishmen halts short of it, as it looms in the distance and threatens 
to cast a contemptuous and chilling shadow across his life” {Solih(juies in England 
and Later Soliloquies^ p. 35). “One is tempted at times to turn away in despair from 
the most delightful acquaintance . . . because of some enonnous platitude he 
reverts to, some hopelessly stupid little dogma from which one knows that nothing 
can ever liberate him” {ibid., p. 31). 
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Cambridge Platonists began the story in the seventeenth 
century. Their emphasis passed through a rational *‘boni-. 
form faculty” (Henry More) into the moral sense doctrine 
of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. The motive rose to new life 
and to a further career in the common sense philosophy of 
eighteenth century Scotland. Sidgwick at the close of the 
nineteenth century, lifting dogmatic provincialism into 
philosophical intuitionism, became a link to connect the 
moral and common sense of the past with the judgmental 
activity that supervened in an age of science. From Sidgwick, 
through the successive stages marked by the foregoing 
questions, the movement comes to its fullest fruition, per¬ 
haps its final glory, in the unashamed dogmatism of Prichard 
—a dogmatism so dogmatic as to make even the knowledge 
that one knows, an insinuation against his certitude. We turn 
now to the argument as detailed in its four stages. 

I 

Sidgwick started his moral speculations, as he says, by 
'‘admitting the point upon the proof of which moralists have 
often concentrated their efforts, the existence of apparently 
independent moral intuitions.”^ Clearly involved as an 
assumption in this declaration of faith is what Sidgwick 
elsewhere acknowledges—the notion that if he could clarify 
for Christendom the surest of common beliefs, as Aristotle 
had done for the Greeks of his day, he would have thereby 
reached ethical bottom.* The fact that Sidgwick consciously 
took a principle that ruled out not only more people but more 
moral systems than it included and that he unconsciously 
narrowed the field practically down to the British does not 
concern us here save as something to marvel at. It does 

* The Methods of Ethics (yth cd.), p. 337. (All subsequent references to Thi Meth~ 
ods of Ethics arc to this edition, unless otherwise indicated.) 

* Ihid»^ Preface to 6ih edition, and Introduction. 
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concern us to know that he was satisfied to take as ethical 
fundamentals what a given body of people, however limited 
and however chosen, thought to be good and bad, right and 
wrong. His own concern, however, was not with this type of 
question. He sought, rather, to distill from moral practice and 
theory and from law (especially from the common law) as 
perpetually enshrining both, what was accepted as right and 
wrong. If such dicta of conscience could be found and cor¬ 
rectly formulated he did not doubt but that he would have 
what was self-evidently valid. His difficulty arose primarily 
in the plethora of claimants to such certification and in the 
vagueness of formulation of the principles presented as 
intuitions, that is, as self-evidently true. Since, however, we 
are not interested in Sidgwick’s travails save as they throw 
light upon the significance of his results, we may begin with 
his results and develop the difficulties as they become 
critically relevant, in full knowledge that we are here dealing 
with one of the most careful and thorough attempts ever 
made adequately to ground conscience on self-evidence. If 
Sidgwick succeeds 
others are not likely to succeed. 

With this word, let us plunge at once into his results. 
Sidgwick finally precipitates two, yea three, intuitions from 
the great mass of claimants to self-evidence about rightness. 
We shall at present for a reason clear in the sequel neglect 
the third, that is, what he calls the maxim of justice. The 
other two are the maxims of benevolence and of egoism or 
prudence. Our main case against Sidgwick's intuitionalism 
arises from the lack of internal consistency between these 
two and the insignificance of his efforts to unify them by 
means of the third. But before prosecuting the main case, I 
must remark upon these two intuitions considered separately. 
There are peculiarities about them which would render 
doubtful the claim of either alone to possess morally signifi- 
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cant self-evidence. If we say loosely, for benevolence, that 
we ought to live for others, and, for prudence, that we ought 
first to look out for ourselves, it is clear that in each case we 
would be voicing a common enough opinion—in a form, 
however, far from self-evidently true in either case. But 
suppose we refine the first formulation to read, “I ought not 
to prefer my own lesser good to the greater good of another,” 
and the second to read, “I ought not to prefer a present lesser 
good to a future greater good,” we should then have altruism 
and egoism each in a form as “self-evident,” declares Sidg- 
wick, “as the mathematical axiom that ‘if equals be added to 
equals the wholes are equal.*”* This reference to mathe¬ 
matics is significant—prognostic of the fact, as we shall see, 
that both principles have to get as far away from conduct 
as mathematics is before they achieve their maximum 
certainty. But let us now take them separately, and, since 
they are principles for conduct, note the fortune of their self¬ 
evidence as Sidgwick formulates them with reference to 
practice. 

Fully stated for this purpose, the principle of benevolence 
becomes: “Each is morally bound to regard the good of any 
other individual as much as his own, except in so far as he 
judges it to be less, when impartially viewed, or less certainly 
knowable or attainable by him.”* Even as thus heavily 
qualified, Sidgwick still holds the principle to be self-evident. 
But in order to render it practical while striving still to keep 
it self-evident, Sidgwick has loaded it with three egoistic 
exceptions that in all conscience appear heavier than the 
rule; for surely (i) one can know more certainly what is good 
for him than he can know what is good for others, and for 
this reason as well as other reasons (2) he is in a better posi¬ 
tion to attain his good than to attain the good of others. 

^ The Methods of Ethics^ p. 283. 

3 Uid.^ p. 382. 
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Does it not, moreover, most likely follow from these and 
other considerations that each individual will (3) judge the 
good of others, “when impartially viewed,” to be “less” 
than his own? If all this does not result in the conscientious 
elevation of one’s own good above that of others (strict 
egoism), is it not certain to result in the conscientious eleva¬ 
tion of the good of one’s group above the general good (a 
modified though real egoism) ? Sidgwick seems to acknowl¬ 
edge and to justify all this in defending the admitted reces¬ 
sion of common sense from this formulation of the rule of 
benevolence; for he says, “I think it may be fairly urged in 
explanation of this [recession] that practically each man, even 
with a view to universal Good, ought chiefly to concern him¬ 
self with promoting the good of a limited number of human 
beings, and that generally in proportion to the closeness of 
their connexion with him.” In order to say that, without 
forgetting that his self-evident rule prescribes universal 
benevolence, Sidgwick must have believed that small group 
egoism (not to say individual egoism) self-evidently conduces 
to universal altruism. 

Now this coincidence of small-group good and universal 
good was so far from being self-evident to Plato that he 
proposed to abolish the most sacred of the small groups (the 
family) in order not to have to sacrifice the larger good. It 
is so far from self-evident to a wise contemporary, that H. 
W. B. Joseph, an Englishman, writes: “That it is expedient 
that one man should die for the people, both the people and 
that one man himself have at times equally believed and 
believed that thereby the best is realized for both. That it is 
expedient that one people should perish for another, or for 
the world, no people has ever yet believed, if it was they that 
must perish.”^ But Sidgwick was not only an Englishman, 

1 The whole discussion from which this passage is taken may be commended with¬ 
out reservation to any discerning reader {Some Problems in Ethics^ p. 134). Compare 
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he was also a good citizen in the days of the “good” Queen, 
when neither the family nor the Empire was rationally 
questioned. 

But this moral dominance of the social foreground in Sidg- 
wick*s system is not the only difficulty short of the major one 
of internal consistency, which latter we have postponed for a 
moment. There is the parallel difficulty in his separate treat¬ 
ment of egoism. Sidgwick, be it remembered, is that rarity 
among Christian moralists who holds egoism to be as self- 
evidently a dictum of conscience as is altruism. But the tend¬ 
ency of his universal benevolence, through well-timed excep¬ 
tions to get assimilated to a type of egoism as it formulated 
Itself for practice, is matched by his transformation of barn¬ 
yard self-preference into rational egoism in order to render 
it a self-evident duty. Indeed, egoism seems about as com¬ 
pletely to outgrow itself in the metamorphosis as did benevo¬ 
lence. And while at first glance it may appear in turning ra¬ 
tional to become as dear to the benevolent as benevolence in 

4 

growing practical became to the egoistic, we shall see reason 
in a moment to correct that appearance. What rational ego¬ 
ism counsels, according to Sidgwick, is that in the quest for 
self-good, we should show “impartial concern for all parts of 
our conscious life.”^ Positively put, the maxim reads, “Here¬ 
after as such is to be regarded neither less nor more than 
now.” The qualification appears in Sidgwick*s negative state¬ 
ment of the maxim. The statement is: “ . . . that a smaller 
present good is not to be preferred to a greater future good.” 
The qualification follows immediately in parenthesis, “allow¬ 
ing for difference of certainty.” Through this parenthesis 
ordinary egoism comes back to self-identity, if not to self-evi¬ 
dence. For is it not clear that, since this allowance provided 

the judgments of American college students upon the same principle and to the 
same import in reaction to Sharp and Otto*s test cases (Sharp, Ethics^ pp. 122 ff.]. 
* The Methods oj Ethics^ p. 381. Following quotations are from this same page. 
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for must be allowed by somebody and since the future is the 
future because it is less certain than the present, it follows for 
a certain fact that preference may rationally be shown the 
claim of the immediate as compared to the remote good? 
What the degree of preferability thus indicated is, not only is 
not self-evident, but is probably not even capable of rational 
statement. The meaning of this exception may vary all the 
way from asceticism to dissipation, depending both upon the 
individual’s logic of probability and also upon the logic of 


events. 

As egoism girds itself with exceptions for purposes of ac¬ 
tion, it becomes more like the barnyard type we have all 
known and loved. But we note above that as benevolence 
girded itself for action with even more exceptions, it also be¬ 
came a modified type of egoism.^ This but means what Sidg- 
wick acknowledges, that the form in which the principles are 
more self-evident is not the form in which they are available 
for practice. So much the worse for practice, if selfishness is 
the price we pay for action. Suppose we state our egoism in 
the fashion indicated to make it a self-evident duty. Now 
that we have made it self-evident—whatever suspicion may 
attach to the price paid for the privilege—what are we to say 
if and when it does not harmonize with benevolence, that 


more universally agreed upon counsel of conscience ? Some 
moralists have undertaken to say that there are no genuinely 
authentic cases of conflict between conscientious action on 
the part of the individual and the real interests of other men.^ 

^ Bishop Butler, whose influence Sidgwick acknowledges, also inclines toward 
egoism in the end, from his attempt to maintain both benevolence and prudence 
as morally reasonable. Prichard’s analysis of this tendency of Butler seems to me 
conclusive. (See Duty and Interest^ pp. 21 ff.) 

* Compare, e.g.^ T. H. Green’s conviction that “ there is no real reason to doubt 
that the good or evil in the motive of an action is exactly measured by the good or 
evil in its consequences, as rlghly estimated—estimated, that is, in their bearing 
on the production of a good will or the perfecting of mankind” {Prolegomena to 
Ethics^ p. 35a). 
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Not so Sidgwick. In sketching his intellectual biography he 
declared of a time before he wrote his MethodSy concluded 
that no complete solution of the conflict between my happi¬ 
ness and the general happiness was possible on the basis of 
mundane experience. . . . This was most important to me."^ 
Of the time of the writing of it, he said, “There was indeed 
a fundamental opposition between the individuars interest 
and either [utilitarian or Kantian] morality, which I could 
not solve by any method I had yet found trustworthy, with¬ 
out the assumption of the moral government of the world.”® 
Some have said that such discrepancy is unfortunate, but 
that we shall have to accept it as representing the cleavage 
between what is and what ought to be. Not Sidgwick. He is 
too realistic to follow the first way out of the difficulty: he 
sees that our desires do not determine the world. He is too 
idealistic to follow the second way out: he sees that the self¬ 
evidence afforded by basic moral intuitions is a truth claim 
and that truth claims must be mutually consistent. Indeed, 
Sidgwick is caught here in a predicament that deserves to be 
made as explicit as possible. 

Seeing how loosely the test of self-evidence had been ap¬ 
plied by previous moralists, Sidgwick undertakes to render 
rigorous his doctrine of intuition. Among other devices for 
doing this, he proceeds to set down specifically the canons 
which an intuition must satisfy before it can be classed as 

genuine, that is, as self-evident. He finds four indispensable 
conditions of self-evidence: 

1. The terms of the proposition must be clear and precise. 

2 . The self-evidence of the proposition must be ascertained by careful 
reflection. 

3 . The propositions accepted as self-evident must be mutually con¬ 
sistent. 

* The Methods of EthicSj p. xvi, 

* Ibid.^ p. XX. 
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4. Since it is implied in the very notion of Truth that it is essentially 
the same for all minds, the denial by another of a proposition that I have 
affirmed has a tendency to impair my confidence in its validity.^ 

It is with the last condition that his internal troubles begin, 
though it is with next to the last that his troubles come to a 
climax. In discussing the last condition, Sidgwick remarks 
that for common men the only reliance for truth is general 
agreement; and for all men “the absence of . . . disagree¬ 
ment must remain an indispensable negative condition of the 
certainty of our beliefs.”^ Now the matter of universal agree¬ 
ment is a large matter. Moralists themselves in a given cul¬ 
ture have quarreled endlessly over formulations of basic 
moral truths, and across culture lines agreement on impor¬ 
tant moral matters may well be admitted hopeless. Sidgwick 
has protected himself upon this score by a necessary, though 
doubtfully permissible, provision in canon 2, for he there 
makes clear that to be an intuition a proposition must be . 
self-evident after rigorous reflection. I say that the provision 
is doubtfully permissible because it clearly provides a loop¬ 
hole for difficulties arising under canons 3 and 4. But with 
a gentlemen’s agreement that no escape shall be allowed 
through such a hole, it is most doubtful whether any proposi¬ 
tion that has moral significance has ever measured up to 
canon 4. One reason for saying this is the already suggested 
belief that psychologically the claim of self-evidence arises 
only in such situations as disprove it, that is, in situations 
where somebody is already disputing what you say after you 
have given all the reasons for your belief that you can mar¬ 
shal.^ But the adequate reason for the suspicion is the history 

1 Ibid.y pp. 338-342. 

* Ibid., p. 342. 

’ Compare Russell’s remark: “ If self-evidence is alleged as a ground of belief, that 
implies that doubt has crept in, and that our self-evident proposition has not wholly 
resisted the assaults of scepticism" (Analysis oj Mind, p. 263); and also Joachim’s 
characterization of what is self-evident as "a belief which the believer cannot 
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of ethics itself. Sidgwick furthers the tradition whose presence 
in ethics seems to refute his claim by setting right the intui¬ 
tions of others as those others had set right the intuitions of 
still others. But may ic not be that Sidgwick did the job 
finally and emerged with claims upon which there could be 
and would be universal agreement? Possible, but not prob¬ 
able. To this suggestion we shall return after a brief discus¬ 
sion of the obvious difficulty furnished by canon 3. 

It is in this canon where most palpably Sidgwick’s system 
breaks down. Self-evident propositions must be mutually 
consistent. The maxims of egoism and of benevolence are 
both self-evident, and equally so: “The rationality of self- 
regard seemed to me as undeniable as the rationality of self- 
sacrifice.”^ Moreover, they actually clash in crucial instances. 
This is the burden of Sidgwick’s woes as his autobiographical 
sketch in the preface of the seventh edition makes manifest. 
They are both rational, equally rational; they are both intui¬ 
tive, equally intuitive; they are both self-evident, equally 
self-evident. And yet they are acknowledged from every empiri¬ 
cal point of view to be sometimes incompatible. What now for 
our intuitive ethics? Sidgwick himself not infrequently takes 
other moralists to task for not resolving the difficulties of 
their systems, but it is difficult to see where and how Sidg¬ 
wick takes sufficiently to heart this invalidation of his whole 
intuitional structure. That there is an inconsistency he does 
not deny; nay, he affirms it. Indeed, it is the very fact of the 
inconsistency that drove him to write the book which we are 
analyzing. Surely, then, Sidgwick must have thought that he 
achieved a more satisfactory adjustment of the discrepancy 
than appears to us. 


justify, or at any rate has not justified, by rational grounds** (Joachim, Tht 
'NaSme of Truths p. 55). 

* The Methods of Ethics^ p. xviii, 
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If Sidgwick could have discovered some way to avoid the 
suspicion arising from the difficulty of applying his canon 4— 
universal agreement—and at the same time could have found 
how to mollify if not abolish the stark inconsistency in defi¬ 
ance of canon 3, he would have been fortunate indeed. And 
it is probable that to his own mind he achieved something 
like this result. The opening wedge to get at the double dif¬ 
ficulty is, as already intimated, the rigorous application of 
canon 2. In correcting the inadequate intuitions of common 
sense^ and then the intuitional systems of his predecessors^ 
he applies the method of canon 2, that of “careful reflection.” 
In this way he is able to believe that he has but purified the 
common sense intuitions of tautologies and purged them of 
irrelevances; and regarding his predecessors he is able to say 
that “I should . . . rely less confidently on the conclusions 
set forth in the preceding section, if they did not appear to 
me to be in substantial agreement—in spite of superficial dif¬ 
ferences—with the doctrines of those moralists who have 
been most in earnest in seeking among commonly received 
moral rules for genuine intuitions of the Practical Reason. 
And yet it must be said, in fairness to his predecessors, that 
there is little in the history of ethics to suggest that he would 
have got them to agree as easily while living as he does after 
they are dead. But let us not deal longer with the periphery 
of this crisis in Sidgwick’s system. Let us go at once to the 
center and see what constructive effort he has made to har¬ 
monize these two incompatible intuitions. 

There are two directions in which Sidgwick works for a res¬ 
olution of his central difficulty. We shall trace them sepa¬ 
rately to see whether any solid foundation for an unequivocal 
conscience is discovered down either path. The first is familiar 
to every critic of conscience doctrines; it is the theological 

^ Ibid.t pp. 342 ff. 

* Ibid,y pp. 384 ff. 
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path. But if and when it leads to a resolution of the difficulty, 
it is where Sidgwick himself feels that he cannot go, because 
it takes him outside the field of morality altogether. The 
second path is less familiar to ethical students; it is the math¬ 
ematical. And, further to anticipate our results, while 
Sidgwick does pursue it to fruition, we shall be left at 
last without clear enlightenment from him as to how his 
mathematical position renders any more tenable his moral 
philosophy. 

We have noted already that in both his declarations of the 
basic conflict between egoism and altruism, there is tied to 
his acknowledgment of incapacity to solve it a single condi¬ 
tion—“without the assumption of the moral government of 
the world.” This means simply, without a God to balance 
accounts with sanctions. While Sidgwick does not develop 
this condition fully, for the simple reason that he is writing 
moral philosophy and honestly recognizes that it ought to 
stand on its own foundation, it nevertheless appears so indis¬ 
pensably the condition of success that at the close of his work 
he faces frankly his chronic predicament. His conclusion is 
that without this theological assumption of a moral governor 
of the world “it would seem necessary to abandon the idea 
of rationalizing [morality] completely.”^ And this renuncia¬ 
tion would mean that in the “cases of a recognized conflict be¬ 
tween self-interest and duty, practical reason, being divided 
against itself, would cease to be a motive on either side; the 
conflict would have to be decided by the comparative pre¬ 
ponderance of one or another of two groups of non-rational 
impulses.”* Though he then raises the question whether, if 
“the reconciliation of duty and self-interest is to be regarded 
as a hypothesis logically necessary to avoid a fundamental 
contradiction in one chief department of our thought,” “this 

* The Methods of Ethics^ p. 508. 

* Ibid.y p. 508. 
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necessity constitutes a sufficient reason for accepting this 
hypothesis/’^ he is not able to decide it. The reason that he 
gives for his inability is more instructive to the moralist than 
the inability itself. The reason is that the theological hy¬ 
pothesis is irrelevant to morality. We have already sought to 
show (Chap. II) that even if it were relevant, it would prove 
fruitless. But Sidgwick strengthens our case by holding so 
resolutely to the view that theology is not relevant to ethics 
that he elects to face an unresolved basic inconsistency in his 
own system rather than have recourse to this solution. Not 
many moralists have been at once so rigorous and so honest. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether Sidgwick himself would have 
withstood the temptation to cast himself upon the powerful 
mercy of deity had he not had another recourse. I have spoken 
already of the mathematical path to the resolution of his dif¬ 
ficulty. The technique called theological, which we have seen 
Sidgwick unwilling to follow through to an unentitled solu¬ 
tion, attempts to harmonize the conflicts between altruism 
and egoism by showing that in long-run practice God would 
not permit virtue to involve the sacrifice of either self—or 
other—good. There is a reverse method. Show that the in¬ 
compatibles are deduced from a third somewhat which is also 
self-evident, and upon that deductive showing dismiss the 
significance if not the fact of their inconsistency. Sidgwick 
uses “mathematical” and “logical” interchangeably in refer- 
ing to this technique. Call it whatever you will, what Sidg¬ 
wick does is to discover a third maxim, the maxim of justice, 
of which either the two moral principles we have been dis¬ 
cussing are applications or from which they can be deduced. 
The simplest formulation of this mother'maxim is this: “In¬ 
dividuals in similar conditions should be treated similarly.”^ 
This is “a self-evident element, immediately cognizable by 
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abstract intuition.”^ From this maxim thus provided, our 
former two follow—rational egoism by immediate, benevo¬ 
lence by mediate reasoning. For if one sees clearly what is 
meant by saying that similars should be treated similarly, he 
discerns that since and in so far as his future and his present 
experiences are similar, he is committed to as much regard 
for his future good as for his present good. This is prudence; 
and, derived thus from justice, it shares the self-evidence of 
justice. Benevolence, the more traditional dictum of con¬ 
science, appears less obvious to Sidgwick. At any rate, he says 
that “we may deduce, as a necessary inference" from these 
two rational intuitions “the maxim of benevolence."^ The 
self-evidence in each case, says Sidgwick, depends “on the 
relation which individuals and their particular ends bear as 
parts to their wholes, and to other parts of these wholes."* 
He speaks elsewhere of “ the formal principle of Justice or 
Equity" by way of distinguishing it from the more practical 
precepts of prudence and benevolence.® It is what he de¬ 
scribes as “these abstract truths" which Sidgwick regards 
“as the permanent basis of the common conviction that the 
fundamental precepts of morality are essentially reasonable."^ 
The point I am emphasizing is that in this method of 
resolving his dilemma Sidgwick gets his practical precepts har¬ 
monized only when he gets back to a matrix which is not 
functionally related to conduct for which conscience pre¬ 
scribes.® “There are,” as he says, “certain absolute practical 

* Ibid.^ p. 382. 

pp. 282-283. Sidgwick describes this concept as *'a Logical Whole 
or Genus” (p. 380) and "a Mathematical or Quantitative Whole” (p. 381), 

^Ibid,, p. 391. 

^Ibid., p. 383. 

‘ This was the differential achievement of Kant, whom Sidgwick acknowledged 

to be one of his masters {The Methods of Ethics, p. xvii), that he got a monistic 

intuitionism by getting so far away from practice that his maxim not only did not 

arise from, but might never be applied to, practice (Abbott, KmTs Theory of 
Ethics, pp. 24-25). 
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principles, the truth of which, when they are explicitly stated, 
is manifest; but they are of too abstract a nature, and too 
universal in their scope, to enable us to ascertain by imme¬ 
diate application of them what we ought to do in any particu¬ 
lar case; particular duties have still to be determined by some 
other method.”* Now while admitting that from a certain 
point of view Sidgwick has resolved his difficulty, we want 
evidence upon the relevance for morality of the point of view. 
If one cannot get benevolence out of egoism, how can he 
fruitfully deduce it from what by immediate inference yields 
egoism; and how, even if he does, are these two incompatibles 
made harmonious? What has morality, in fact, to do with 
logical genera and mathematical wholes ? A source simple and 
abstract enough to be self-evident is too simple and too ab¬ 
stract to deliver morality. Mathematics has labored and, be¬ 
hold, never so much as a mouse of morality is born.^ And yet 
it was clearly a sound scientific sense that led Sidgwick to 
assimilate his basic maxim to logic and mathematics, for the 
only propositions that will meet Sidgwick’s several canons 
for self-evidence are for a fact assertions of identity. Sidgwick 
recognizes this as a weakness where other moralists are con¬ 
cerned,® and insists upon restating their basic maxims and 
the counsel of common sense in order to rid them of taut¬ 
ology. The only sense in which it is self-evident that similars 
should be treated similarly is the sense in which similars are 

* The Methods of Ethics^ p. 379. 

* This is a good place to commend the astuteness of Rousseau on one specific 
count. He certainly kept very clear in his own mind the difference between mathe¬ 
matics and morality: “If, to save words,” said he, “I borrow for a moment the 
terms of geometry, I am none the less aware that moral quantities do not allow of 
Geometrical accuracy {Social Contract^ p, 52). Compare also, as against the modern 
fad to make everything quantitative, Aristotle’s similar wisdom: “It is the mark 
of an educated man to look for precision in each class of things just as far as the 
nature of the subject admits; it is evidently equally foolish to accept probable 
reasoning from a mathematician and to demand from a rhetorician scientific proof” 
{Nichomachean Ethics 1094 b), 

» nid.y pp. 384-386. 
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similars. The fact of the tautology Sidgwick obscures from 
himself by inserting, as we have before noted in another con¬ 
nection, a contrary to fact condition. It will be recalled that 
his formulation is, “Individuals in similar conditions should 
be treated similarly.” Now individuals are never in precisely 
similar conditions. When this matter is stated so as to be 
realizable, the efficacy of the maxim arises from the logical 
law of identity, that not individuals but similars are similar. 

Well, of course they are; but what of it, morally ? In driving 
his statements back to a locus where they will square with 
his canons, Sidgwick drives them beyond the reach of conduct 
and indeed beyond the pale of morality. Like all formalists, 
he demands the impossible of his basic insight: he demands 
that there be a source of morality independent of emotion, 
discernible only by reason, and yet that it move men to ac¬ 
tion. And it is clear that we have paid for our self-evidence 
by surrendering moral relevancy. Our help lies where we can¬ 
not possibly reach it without surrendering the cause in which 
the help is needed. If our moral maxims are rational in the 
sense that they eventuate as harmony between our own 
interest and the interests of others, they must be made so 
by theological means which wholly transcend and indeed 
supersede morality; if they are rational in the sense that 
they proceed from a common source which is vouched for 
by self-evidence, this rationality can be found exclusively 
in mathematical or logical tautologies that lie not only 
beyond the pale of morality but are wholly puerile from 
any moral point of view; and if they are to be rational in 
both senses, they cannot be rational in either—for the two 
are contradictory. 

It now becomes clearer what inner logic drove Sidgwick to 
formulate in such a manner as to transcend practice even the 
maxims that looked toward and prescribed conduct. It 
will be recalled that rational benevolence, before it is en- 
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shrouded for burial in practice by egoistic exceptions, stands 
forth as a counsel of perfection which nobody accepts and 
that Sidgwick himself defends common sense in its refusal to 
accept the view that every individual’s good is to be regarded 
exactly as is any other individual’s good. It will be recalled 
also that the egoism which he defends is made so rational 
that, until humanized for practice by an exception, it too is 
put beyond the reach or desire of the egoist. This pushing of 
the practical maxims beyond practice may now be seen as 
appropriate first steps toward that mother maxim of logical 
identity from which they were in turn to be deduced, when 
their separate self-evidences neutralized their joint self-evi¬ 
dence by invalidating the crucial canon which certified their 
finality. This is a curious, almost pathetic, ending of our 
quest for an adequately implemented conscience. Our hope 
turns will-o’-the-wisp and leads us illogically and extra-ethi- 
cally to the primitive and now discarded theological support 
or it leads us to a mathematical identity which is morally 
sterile. 

This eventuation forces us at the end to recall the diffidence 
Sidgwick showed at the beginning in asserting self-evidence. 
Note by my italics the high proportion of four qualifying and 
doubt-indicating terms in his six-line introduction to his 
criteria for determining self-evidence—“There seem to be 
four conditions, the complete fulfillment of which would es¬ 
tablish a significant proposition, apparently self-evident, in 
the highest degree of certainty attainable: and which must be 
approximately realized by the premises of our reasoning in 
any inquiry, if that reasoning is to lead us cogently to trust¬ 
worthy conclusions.”^ Such fourfold caution may well be sus¬ 
pected of inner dubiety. This clear initial doubt has in our 
estimation been abundantly justified in the outworking of 
his criteria. His doubts have prevailed over his hopes. We 

1 The Methods of Ethics, p. 338. 
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must say regarding his philosophical intuitions what he him¬ 
self said in passing adverse judgment upon the intuitive 
claims of common sense: “In each case what at first seemed 
like an intuition turns out to be either the mere expression of 
a vague impulse, needing regulation and limitation which it 
cannot itself supply ... or a current opinion, the reason¬ 
ableness of which has still to be shown with reference to some 
other principle.”^ And we may summarize our case against 
his self-evident maxims in the language used by him against 
the claims he disallowed: “In one sense they are certainly 
self-evident, but they are also insignificant; in another sense 
they include more or less distinctly a direction to an im¬ 
portant practical duty, but as so understood they lose their 
self-evidence.’*^ 

11 

As a post mortem upon Sidgwick’s major difficulty, we may 
say that in seeking to find what we think, he found that we 
think too many things that aren’t so. Only two things at bot¬ 
tom we think about morality, but that is, as we have seen, 
one too many for purposes of self-evidence. But to reduce 
these two to one and present that—similars are similar—as 
what we think about morality omits so much of what we think 
that Sidgwick, as we have seen, never treats very seriously 
his monistic source of intuitive morality. Conscience pre¬ 
scribes conduct, and Sidgwick has sufficient reality sense as 
to keep his eye always scanned in the direction of practice. 
And yet Sidgwick is not led to doubt the adequacy of his 
method. His method was, we remember, to find out what 
Christendom thinks reasonable conduct, and then to con¬ 
stitute those thoughts into self-evident dicta for conscience. 
If he ended in contradiction, then the method was wrong or 

* Ibid., p. 343. 

* Ibid., p. 344. 
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he did not apply it rigorously enough. We are shortly to turn 
to one—G. E. Moore—who sought to correct the method, 
while asserting all the more strongly the doctrine. But before 
doing so, let us consider another—W. D. Ross—who fol¬ 
lowed the method in the belief that if it could be found out 
what we really think, the contradiction of self-evidents which 
concluded Sidgwick’s labors would be resolved. 

W. D. Ross, in his The Right and the Good, has at the outset 
committed himself to the case of conscience, as against the 
utilitarian influences that won from the attempt directly to 
implement conscience the gifted G. E. Moor?, whose influence 
upon Ross, this defection apart, is profound. That is to say 
that Ross finds self-evidence available for duty claims, where 
Moore thinks it ethically available only for discernment of 
good. There are certain acts, according to Mr. Ross, which 
are prima facie right, such, for instance, as keeping our prom¬ 
ises. They are right not because of any consequences that 
attend them, nor because of any peculiar genesis they may 
have, but because they are right in themselves, prima facie. 

But how do we know that they are prima facie ? We know 
by using our heads: “We have no more direct way of access 
to the facts about rightness and goodness and about what 
things are right or good, than by thinking about them.”* And 
so it is by reflection upon duties, and thus alone, that the 
prima facie turns out to be the ultima facie, and the self-evi¬ 
dent the indisputably value real. “The moral convictions of 
thoughtful and well-educated people are the data of ethics 
just as sense-perceptions are the data of a natural science.”* 
The method here used to achieve moral finality is worthy of 
critical note. It apparently derives from Cook Wilson, and is 
a somewhat novel version of the self-evidence method. It 
would be simply the usual claim of self-evidence if it were 

^ T)a Right and the Good, p. 40. 

• Ibid., p. I, 
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held, as one supposes it should be held if the method is actu¬ 
ally to achieve its intention, that what we really think is 
therewith and thereby identified with what is actually and 
verifiably so. That is, if the what we really think principle 
were unreservedly a method of determining what is really so, 
and not also a reason for believing that what we really think 
is what is really so. Ross wishes to claim the former, and cer¬ 
tainly needs to claim it; but actually seems only to claim the 
latter. There are several explicit evidences to this effect. The 
first is that Ross admits that “It would be a mistake to found 
a natural science on ‘what we really think.The second is 
that he admits that the chief reason for holding finally sig¬ 
nificant this method in morality, when it clearly does not hold 
in fields where starting with more doubt we have reached 
greater certainty, is that in morality it is all that we have.^ 
Ross seems to assume, though of course it is a pathetic as¬ 
sumption, that desperate need is proof conclusive. Moreover, 
Ross acknowledges that some may dissent from even his feel¬ 
ing about keeping promises. “If so,” Ross weakly but hon¬ 
estly replies, “I certainly cannot prove it to them; I can only 
ask them to reflect again, in the hope that they will ultimately 
agree that they also know it to be true.”* Ross admits regard¬ 
ing certain aspects of the good, which Moore has no trouble 
in self-evidently (?) satisfying himself about, that he is as yet 
in doubt.* Third, and finally, Ross admits that the what we 
really think principle does not hold.in a field very closely re¬ 
lated to the one in which he believes it to hold, one in which 
indeed Moore holds it self-evidently to prevail. That is the 
field of aesthetics, with reference to beauty. “I am suggest- 
ing, says Ross, “that we are deceived in thinking that 


‘ Ihid.y p. 40. 

^ Ibid.^ p. 11. 

pp. 92-93. 
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beautiful things have any such common attribute over and 
above the power of producing aesthetic enjoyment.”* 

All these observations boil down to one: and that is that 
what we really think is not to be identified with what really 
is, and that if we take it as evidence of what really is, it itself 
needs to be further evidenced. Indeed when Ross puts the 
self-evidence principle in terms of reflection and then admits 
that what one thinks about moral matters at one time may 
need to be further thought about before it becomes what we 
really think, he is clearly opening up an ad infinitum regress 
into doubt.^ Moreover, the “we” of his principle raises sus¬ 
picion. For it is clear that Ross's qualification of the “ we ”— 
‘‘thoughtful and well educated”^—is not enough to guarantee 
agreement; for surely Moore must be both thoughtful and 
well educated, though it may be sadly remarked that Moore 
is a Cambridge man. 

In short, must we not conclude that, though this is an ethi¬ 
cal method as old at least as Aristotle and as respectable as 
erudition and gentility can make it and that though inside 
a small and homogeneous cultural group we may get convic¬ 
tion through agreement, it carries little if any weight in the 
very areas where decisiveness is most crucially needed, that 
is in conflict zones Ross makes no methodological advance 
over Sidgwick. Where there is any real dispute about obliga¬ 
tion or value, men differ (as for example Ross and Moore, as 
earlier did Moore and Sidgwick) on what they really think; 
and the appeal to self-evident principles in such a conflict 
situation (and there is no vitality to the principle in any other 

* Ibid.^ 128 n. 

»Ross is timidly inclined to think in a pinch that “a considerable amount” of 

what we think, we do not think but know” {ibid.^ p. 40). But how do we know 

what we know from what we think? We’ll soon see this timidity of claim put to 

shame in Prichard s robust knowledge that doesn’t even need to know that it 
knows. 
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situation) is negated by the necessity that begets it. For every 
we-group in morality there is an other-group for whom the 
what we really think principle is no appeal at all but really 
an affront. It is not therefore in general a method of scientific 
discovery but of personal conviction and social edification. In 
a conflict zone, the principle is a tort courteous that calls for 
a retort discourteous: here ends the argument and begins the 
fight. . . . When our best arguments often repeated beat in 
vain against either the stupidity or the perversity of an op¬ 
ponent, down comes the fist upon the table and out goes our 
opponent—to keep on really thinking, alas, that we are 
a knave or fool. 

But in this method, as we have seen, it is endlessly open to 
someone to say that the trouble is not with the method of 
self-evidence, not even with that principle as exemplified in 
the what we really think formula, but with the present in¬ 
adequate use, if not misunderstanding, of the principle. For 
instance, Richard Robinson^ claims that Ross has misused 

* International journal of Ethics^ 4**'343 Robinson here, in reviewing Ross’s 
book, quotes Hasan’s very acute diagnosis of the method of Ross, though as Robin¬ 
son contends not the method of Cook Wilson and those who follow him accurately, 
the method being "to ascertain the reality or unreality of an object by the analysis 
of Its conception " {tbid.^ p. 346, quoted by Hasan, Realism^ p. in). Robinson says 
that Ross because of confusion ‘ never squarely faces the question that is most 
important of all for his view, namely, Do what we mean by ’right’ and ‘good’ 
really exist ?" {International Journal of Ethics, 41:347). When, however, Robinson 
comes in this same review to give the argument which he says Ross ought to have 
used as his most convincing one, it is such an argument certainly as appears to me 
to commit egregiously the error attributed by Hasan to the Cook Wilson school. 
It is that simple ideas can come only from simple substances of which simple ideas 
are the ideas; rightness is a simple idea; and so rightness must exist and have this 
idea as its idea. The generalized conclusion is, according to him, that "all simple 
ideas are necessarily true’’ {ibid,, p. 348). Ross himself makes such an argument 
with reference to the idea of good {The Right and the Good, p. 82). as Robinson 
admits; but the latter suggests that the former docs not rely upon this argument as 
he should to make out the case, but rather upon others that arc both misleading 
and inconclusive. The upshot of Robinson’s criticism of Ross seems to be that Ross 
should transform the what we really think principle into the what we know prin¬ 
ciple, as Prichard has done. 
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the Cook Wilson principle; but we shall see more clearly the 
nature of Mr. Ross’s inadequacy, if it be such, by turning, 
after a word on G. E. Moore, to the analysis of one whom 
Robinson believes more happy in the use of the method in 
the moral field, H. A. Prichard. 

Ill 

Having now with Sidgwick deepened our original inquiry 
as to what we think into the more sharply focused question 
as to what we really think, we have come to the conclusion 
that what we think, yea what we really think, is not self-evi¬ 
dent in any sense adequate for the implementation of con¬ 
science. For apart from the fatal fact that what is self-evident 
to one of the doctors is not self-evident to the others, we see 
now that so long as we merely think, even if we really think, 
an action right, we have the further task of validating that 
thought. Even if the reason for the self-evident be, with Sidg¬ 
wick, only that it is an intuition, that is a reason neverthe¬ 
less. If a reason can be given, self-evidence is compromised 
in the house of its friends; for is it not utterly clear that the 
self-evident is that for which no reason can be given, since 
it is self-evident? Now Ross has been singularly remiss just 
here, for he holds not only that a reason may be given for the 

self-evident duty, but that different reasons may be given for 
different duties.* 

It is G. E. Moore to whom we may turn for the simple 
requirements of the self-evident. The elaboration of this point 
comes with excellent grace from him, not only because he is a 
disciple of Sidgwick but also because he agrees “that the 
fundamental principles of Ethics must be self-evident.’’* But 
he does not agree with Sidgwick or anybody else in holding 
that they are self-evident because they are intuitional. Their 

^ The Right and the Qoody p. 14. 

^Principia Ethica, p. 143, 
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being intuitional 

declaring them self-evident, but not a reason for their being 
self-evident. Indeed, as Moore clearly sees, to say that they 
are self-evident means that there is not, and cannot be, any 
reason for their being true. *‘By saying that a proposition is 
self-evident, we mean emphatically,” says Moore, “that its 
appearing so to us, is not the reason why it is true; for we 
mean that it has absolutely no reason.” Indeed, as this bold 
writer continues, “The expression ‘self-evident’ means prop¬ 
erly that the proposition so-called is evident or true, by itself 
alone;* that it is not an inference from some proposition other 
than itself. The expression does not mean that the proposition 
is true, because it is evident to you or me or all mankind, 
because in other words it appears to us to be true. That a* 
proposition appears to be true can never be a valid argument 
that true it really is.”^ 

Now that, without a doubt, as Mark Twain’s old captain 
put it regarding heaven, “is something like.” Hope is raised 
at once that at last we have found a moralist not merely with 
conviction but, what is rarer and finer, one with the courage 
of his conviction. But, alas, hope in ethical theory seems to 
exist for other reasons than to be satisfied; for no sooner are 
we settled to find conscience at last validated than we dis¬ 
cover that simon-pure self-evidence, this really evident self¬ 
evidence, is not available for the defense of conscience at all. 
Where its favors go, and what the importance thereof, we 
shall have reason to remark in another chapter, but for our 
present purpose: “It is plain,” as Moore himself declares, 
that no moral law is self-evident, as has commonly been 
held by the intuitional school of moralists.”® “It is, indeed, 

^ It is logically indelicate to take this statement literally, that is, as meaning 
that something not a self is self-evident to itself; and yet to take it in any other 
sense fails to achieve the identification intended of “evident” and "true,” 

^Principia Ethica^ p. 143. 

* Ihid.y p. 148. 
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possible,” as he later continues, “ that some of our immediate 
intuitions are true; but since what we intuit, what conscience 
tells us, is that certain actions will always produce the great¬ 
est sum of good possible under the circumstances, it is plain 
that reasons can be given, which will show the deliverances 
of conscience to be true or false.”* Well, those reasons we 
have been investigating in preceding chapters—to our own 
growing discouragement—but here is a new distress, the dis¬ 
covery that since conscience can and must have reasons given 
for it, its dicta are not self-evident at all and therefore cannot 
be held self-justifying. 

What we need to complete the inventory of conscience de¬ 
fenses is somebody to take this one hundred per cent type 
of self-evidence furnished us by Moore—self-evidence that 
brooks no reasons—and show us that and how it applies to 
conscience, leaving Moore, if it must be so, objecting in vain 
to such an application of his own doctrine. And that need is 
no sooner formulated than fulfilled. H. A. Prichard under¬ 
takes this precise task. Taking up where Moore left off and 
building squarely upon the Sidgwick-Moore-Ross tradition 
by correcting such serious shortcomings as the one just la¬ 
mented, Prichard carries us boldly and at once beyond all the 
dubieties of what we think into the indubitability of what we 
know. Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished! 

We follow this new leader with the caution befitting a high 
hope raised from successive disappointments to the courage 
of a final flair. He inspires confidence at once by admitting 
frankly that even the best of previous moral philosophies 
have rested upon a mistake—the mistake of building upon 
thought, or belief, or conviction.^ Only what we know can 
serve as fitting ground for conscience. As we in America say. 
No more theories now, but the facts; the plain unambiguous 

* lbid,y p. 149. 

* “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mistake?” Mind (New Ser.), 21: 21-37. 
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facts. Indeed, I think the best way for Americans to come at 
such a moral philosophy as that of Prichard is to approach 
it as though it were science defending itself against philo¬ 
sophical speculation. Putting it in this perspective, an Ameri¬ 
can writer has clarified English dogmatism by attacking it 
from the vantage of a dogmatism even more impervious, if 
possible. James MacKaye says: 

The moralist, setting out to discover a code of conduct qualified to 
guide his conscience, proceeds to compare a number of candidate codes 
proposed by himself or others for that purpose. And by what agency does 
he decide which one is qualified? Why by his conscience of course. He 
simply sets aside as wrong (disqualified) any code of which he sufficiently 
disapproves, and elects the one of which he most strongly approves. Thus 
he has discovered a code to guide conscience by using his conscience as a 
guide to the code. Its competence to cause conviction in him is what quali¬ 
fies it. This is the circle of moral convictionism.* 

Against the convictionism of Sidgwick and Ross, Prichard 
sets himself resolutely. It is not what we or any others think; 
it s what we know that counts for conscience. Against Moore, 
who makes duty a reasoned means to an unreasoned, self-evi¬ 
dent good, Prichard hurls the charge of “attempting to find 
the premises from which we arrive at a thought which is in 
fact not arrived at by any argument at all.” Indeed, as he 
continues, What cannot be done is to conclude that some 
action is a duty from thoughts neither oj which is the thought 
that some action or kind of action is a duty.”* No,“ Our sense 
of the rightness of an act is not a conclusion from our appre¬ 
ciation of the goodness either of it or of anything else.”® To 
close the case, he spiritedly declares that “The sense of obli¬ 
gation to do, or of the rightness of, an action of a particular 
kind is absolutely underivative or immediate,”^ 

‘“Convictionism versus Non-convictionism/* Intcmtaknd loumd nS £MiVs' 
39:37- 

* Dw/y W Interest^ p. 41. 

35. 

< Ibid., p. 19. 
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Consider, with Prichard, an analogous case with reference 
to knowledge outside the moral field. If we raise a question as 
to the authenticity of any case of knowledge, such as that 
four plus five is nine, we have raised a question for which any 
evidence can never be so conclusive as the ground for the 
original belief. “It is easy to show,” says Prichard, “that the 
doubt ... on general ground, could, if genuine, never be 
set at rest. For if, in order to know that A is B, we must first 
know that we knew it, then really to know that we knew it, 
we must first know that we knew that we knew it.”^ To raise 
a doubt at all about a real case of knowledge is to initiate a 
process that not logic but only fatigue can ever terminate. 
And it is even so with reference to moral knowing. An obliga¬ 
tion is an acknowledgment of a situation. If we forget that it 
is an acknowledgment and suppose that it is a belief, then we 
ask ourselves for evidence that the belief is true. But if we 
need evidence on that point, we equally need evidence that 
our present belief in the truth of that is true, ad infinitum. 

What is the trouble here? Clearly, answers Prichard, it is 
in confusing knowledge and belief. Belief can never lead to 
knowledge, nor can knowledge ever be bolstered up by belief. 
“ Knowledge and opinion,” as a disciple of this way says, “ are 
each irreducible, . . . they are distinct in kind, and . . . 
knowledge is absolute.”^ Since most moral philosophy starts 
from doubt as to some erstwhile moral conviction, moral phi¬ 
losophy in general rests upon the mistake of trying to give 
reasons for something as belief that was not a belief at all, 
but knowledge. “There can be no answer to an illegitimate 
question, except that the question is illegitimate. Neverthe¬ 
less the question is one which we continue to put until we 
realize the inevitable immediacy of knowledge.”® This per- 

'Af/W, 21:34, 35. 

* Robinson, International ^Journal of Ethics^ 41: 345. 

* Prichard, Mind^ 21: 35. 
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versity of putting our moral question in a form where it is 
literally incapable of an answer can be cured, then, only by 
our recognizing that knowledge differs from belief in being 
underivative, immediate, and unquestionable. Recognizing 
this we will put ourselves, literally or perhaps imaginatively, 
back in the situation in which the knowledge arose and seeing 
face to face again what is face to face acknowledgment or 
nothing, we shall again know without the necessity even of 
knowing that we know. To get all this clear, will, according to 
Robinson, the disciple quoted above, lead us to give up the 
widespread belief that “We can obtain truth without starting 
from it, and that we can have some probabilities without hav¬ 
ing any certainties.’'^ 

Now if the case is as Prichard and his disciples make it out 
to be, one wonders why men have ever fallen into the pervers¬ 
ity of seeking knowledge in the diluted field of opinion. In the 
moral field, it is fatally easy to suggest that men want to for¬ 
get their obligations in order to avoid doing them, but later 
want to add to the wages of perversity the clarity of mind 
which comes only to the innocent. But this theological echo 
does not sound so convincing in the field of neutral knowl¬ 
edge, where equally with the moral field Prichard would apply 
his doctrine. Prichard thinks this question worthy of atten¬ 
tion, and he suggests, among other things, that moral obliga¬ 
tion seems differentially in need of proof because we state our 
obligations in ellipses rather than in full. And when they are 
so stated they often need and deserve reasons for existence.* 
But this is not to be taken as an evidence that they need, or 
can have, any reason when they are completely stated. More¬ 
over, we sometimes forget the knowledge situation, where¬ 
upon it becomes a matter of opinion that seems to stand in 
need of proof to support it. When this happens there is no 

* Robinson, International Journal of Ethics^ 41:345. 

* Minl^ 2i:a8. 
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utility in giving reasons, for “The only remedy lies in actu¬ 
ally getting into a situation which occasions the obligation 
and then letting our moral capacities of thinking do 
their work. Or, to put the matter generally, if we do doubt 
whether there is really an obligation to originate A in a situa¬ 
tion B, the remedy lies not in any process of general thinking, 
but in getting face to face with a particular instance of the 
situation B, and then directly appreciating the obligation to 
originate A in that situation.”^ 

Prichard's defense of this what we know principle seems 
to borrow strength from his recognition that if once the reign 
of relativity begins, it can never end. Do not doubt that you 
are right, and you'll never be wrong—or never know that you 
are wrong, and so will never be worried about doubt. Cer¬ 
tainty is greatly superior to doubt in both the logical and the 
moral field. Indeed, inevitable opprobrium is cast upon (who¬ 
ever does not agree with you!) the person who does not see 
the self-evident truths which you see. Mark well for moral 
meditation regarding the iniquity of self-righteousness, the 
tone of Prichard’s answers to those who object “that obliga¬ 
tions cannot be self-evident, since many actions regarded as 
obligations by some are not so regarded by others*’: 

(а) That the appreciation of an obligation is, of course, only possible 
for a developed moral being, and that different degrees of development 
are possible. 

( б ) That the failure to recognize some particular obligation is usually 
due to the fact that, owing to a lack of thoughtfulness, what I have called 
the preliminaries to this recognition are incomplete. 

(r) That the view put forward is consistent with the admission that 
owing to a lack of thoughtfulness, even the best men are blind to many 
of their obligations, and that in the end our obligations are seen to be 
co-extensive with almost the whole of our life.* 

* p. 37. 

* Uui,, pp. a9-'3o n. 
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I confess that this whole invidious tone does not seem to 
square with the sensitiveness of people I have known who 
have doubted obligations or even with the appreciative sketch 
of the impetus to moral speculation which Prichard himself 
has drawn in opening the article in question. 


Any one who, stimulated by education, has come to feel the force of 
the various obligations in life, at some time or other comes to feel the 
irksomeness of carrying them out, and to recognize the sacrifice of interest 
involved; and, if thoughtful, he inevitably puts to himself the question: 
“Is there really a reason why I should act in the ways in which hitherto 
I have thought I ought to act? May I not have been all the time under an 
illusion in so thinking? Should not I really be justified in simply trying 
to have a good time?” Yet, like Glaucon, feeling that somehow he ought 
after all to act in these ways, he asks for a proof that this feeling is justified. 
In other words, he asks '‘^fVhy should I do these things ?“ and his and other 
people s moral philosophising is an attempt to supply the answer, i.e,, 
to supply by a process of reflexion proof of the truth of what he and they 
have prior to reflexion believed immediately or without proof.* 

Admitting that Prichard has put perhaps the final intellec¬ 
tual case for self-evidence, we must now ask: Does not the case 
boil down to the contention that all the moral knowledge one 
ever needs comes to him independent of thinking ?2 You either 
have it or you don’t. If you have it, thinking will ruin it; and 
if you don t have it, thinking will not help you get it. In a 
word, moral knowledge seems to be a gift of situations rather 
than a child of thought; we find it, but do not create it. Once 
discovered, it continues to exist by virtue of one’s forbearing 

to call it in question. If challenged, it ceases to exist as 
knowledge.® 


* Ihid,^ pp. 21-22. 

* Prichard gives Plato credit for realizing that “to think truly is not to know” 
{Duty and Interest^ p. 7), 

3 Sheerly as a matter of terminology, the pragmatists are wiser, I think, in calling 

this initial indubiety by some other name (“immediate experience” or just “m- 

nocence”), reserving the name “knowledge” for the process and the precipitate of 

questioning. Name apart, however, there is much in common between Prichard and 
Dcwcy. 
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And yet the urge to question is not only inevitable, as 
Prichard seems to lament; but it is highly beneficent. There 
is a reason why men have doubted both their knowledge and 
their obligations; and the reason chiefly is this: what is not 
knowledge has been palmed off as knowledge upon the in¬ 
credulous; and what are not obligations have been required 
of the unquestioning. Men have questioned spurious obliga¬ 
tions in order to achieve better ones; and through their ques¬ 
tioning of old ones and giving reasons for growing beliefs they 
have arrived at sounder knowledge and more dependable obli¬ 
gations.^ That is to say that instead of only knowledge giving 
birth to knowledge, and opinion foredoomed to generate only 
opinion, all knowledge has arisen from opinion, though not 
all opinion leads to knowledge. And it is clearly from moral 
conflict where no obligations obligate, that we arise on step¬ 
ping stones of our dead selves to higher things. 

In short, Prichard’s final statement of the self-evidence doc¬ 
trine is so clear as to challenge and to enable us to make final 
our feeling of its inadequacy. That it is a dogmatism is cer¬ 
tain, but it is equally certain that when men are proud of 
their dogmatism (as Robinson clearly is of the dogmatism of 
this school^), something more must be said or that itself may 
as well be left unsaid. 

IV 

Before passing final judgment specifically upon this proud 
dogmatism or generally upon the logical implementation of 
conscience, it will pay us to look back over the winding 
way we have come from intuitions based on what we think, 
through intuitions based on what we really think, to pure 

* It is fitting that the o|^osite view to Prichard’s be expressed in America from 
the bench, where litigation refutes claims of self-evidence. “No concrete propo¬ 
sition,” says Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “is self-evident, no matter how ready 
we may be to accept it” {Collected Legal Papers^ p. i8i). 

• International Journal of Ethics^ 41:345. 
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moral knowledge based neither on intuitions nor on what any¬ 
body thinks. If we recapitulate the evolution of this modern 
attempt to do in the moral field what Descartes did in the 
general field of philosophy, we see Sidgwick setting out from 
general doubt to arrive at two self-evident convictions. But 
these two certain axioms, prudence and benevolence, not only 
contain one, prudence, that the latest member of the school, 
Prichard, cannot acknowledge at all save as an ethical bastard 
which tries to usurp the regalia of morality,^ but the two con¬ 
flict even in Sidgwick*s own formulation and so not only 
neutralize each other as axioms but bankrupt the very basic 
criterion by which moral knowledge is to be achieved from a 
general field of doubt. Moore not only finds no certain intui¬ 
tion of obligation (finding only good self-evident and resolv¬ 
ing the meaning of obligation wholly in terms of means to the 
good), but cannot fixate any duty at all above the level of 
probability. Ross returns right to an autonomous basis, but 
in his attempt to ender this basis self-evident he relies upon a 
what we really think principle which itself needs, but does not 
get from him, justification. It points us, however, to a source 
for justification of this basic postulate. When we turn to Cook 
Wilson as the source, we find that, though he does not in his 
published work^ treat the moral problem, he enunciates a 
theory which identified knowledge "as an act of apprehension 
that cannot be mistaken.”^ "There is," remarks Robinson, 
"at least one case of knowledge absolute, allowed even by the 
most strenuous objector; and that is we never absolutely 
know anything. . . . But if a single case of knowledge exists 
there is no reason why more should not do so.”^ Knowledge 

1 See his complete antithesis of “interest'’ and “duty" in Duty and Interest, 

Prichard says that Cook Wilson was in the habit of treating it in his lectures on 

Plato s Repubiic, taking, however, what Prichard thought the wrong side of a crucial 
matter {Duty and Interest^ p. ii). 

^ Statement and Inference, vol. I, Chap. XIL 

* Robinson, The Province of Lope, p. 154, 
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thus becomes certain and dogmatic, and if all knowledge, 
then moral knowledge by implication. But electing to criticise 
the theory only where it turns, in H. A. Prichard, explicitly 
to the moral field, we see the claim of conscience defensible 
only where and when it refuses to submit to trial. Once doubt 
of its knowledge claim is raised, it is admitted that the doubt 
cannot be honorably resolved. But it is illegitimate to 
entertain doubt. Conscience is defensible only when unques¬ 
tioned, like checks that are good only so long as nobody 
tries to cash them. There is, of course, no claim—as there 
is no check—that is not foolproof under such conditions; 
and this defense is just exactly no defense whatever to one 
who raises the question. 

It may well be admitted, however, that we can detect 
progress from Sidgwick to Prichard; for if our reliance is 
to be dogmatism, our case grows the stronger the more 
dogmatic it becomes. Now the Cook Wilson school has made 
dogmatism as dogmatic as it can possibly be this side of 
lunacy. Prichard’s final advice to us is “to abandon any 
attempt to offer a rational explanation of our moral con¬ 
victions.”^ The difficulty, according to Prichard, is not 
what we think, but that we think. We only deepen our moral 
problem by finding out what we think; for what we think 
will never correspond to what we know that we ought to do. 
The inquiry only distracts attention from the important 
to the irrelevant. What is important in morality is what we 
know. What we really know? No, not what we really know, 
for that is to reimport the old error of thinking. What we 
know has no degrees; we just know it. We cannot even know 
that we know it, if we know it at all. For we know it or we 
don’t. If we don’t, we don’t, even though we know that we 


^ Duty and Interest^ p. 4I. 
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don’t; if we do, we do, unless we know that we do, and then 
we don’t.^ 

Thus to state their case frankly as dogmatism raises every 
imputation in scientific circles that what tl)ey know is, 
if not that they “don’t know nothing,” that they know 
nothing worth defending. And Prichard’s partiality for 
Kant does indicate the drift of his own mind from particular 
duties to formal knowledge.^ The knowledge that is best 
known, if not the only knowledge that is known with 
Prichard s immediacy, is not the knowledge of what duty 
is but the knowledge that it is our duty to do our duty.* 
Such a position is not without speculative defense; but the 
defense itself constitutes no implementation of conscience 
conceived not as the duty to do duty but as the claim that 
an indicated action is better than some other action. Of 
course the indicated and only adequate defense, as well as 
the only consistent defense, of dogmatism is, not that it 
helps out or is reasonable, but the louder reassertion that 
it is true. As a matter of fact, Robinson, who is frankly 


^ One IS reminded of Santayana's remark that “In England to love Ideas is to 

sow one’s intellectual wild oats” {Soliloquies in England and Later Soliloquies, p. 

235). Compare Whistler’s correction of a visitor who had softened a criticism*by 

adding that of course it was a matter of taste. “Remember,” Whistler is reported 

to have replied, “so that you may not make the mistake again, it’s not a matter of 

taste at all, it s a matter of knowledge” (See Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality 
and Value, p. 62 n). ^ 

2 Kant is preferred above all other moralists as in spite of “his obvious mistakes 
having ... the root of the matter in him” {Duty and Interest, p. 43). 

3 May we not know that we know such knowledge and yet only think that we 

know what the content of the knowledge is? Remember Plato’s query: “Whether 

it IS or IS not possible for a person to know that he knows and does not know what he 

knows and does not know; and . . . whether, if perfectly possible, such knowledge 
IS of any use” 167). 

I do not doubt that some readers will want to quote with reference to the entire 
discussion another of Plato’s judgments: “For if a man had all that sort of knowl¬ 
edge that ever was, he would not be at all the wiser; he would only be able to play 

with men, tripping them up and over-setting them with distinctions of words” 
{Euthydemus 278). 
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proud of the dogmatism of the position, has offered the best 
defense I know. “If nothing is certain,” says he, “nothing 
is probable, since probability depends on knowledge.”^ 
Though this does not seem to jibe with the further view 
that probability is a matter of opinion and opinion is not 
a species of knowledge but like knowledge is sui generis^^ 
it nevertheless opens up a line of thought which may strike 
the reader as worth pursuing. 

Before our final declination of this type of moral im¬ 
plementation, I wish to say one word as to the relation 
of the present moral doctrine to the general philosophical 
appeal to self-evidence. There seems to be little or no 
advance here in principle over the clear and simple ideas 
that constituted the reliance of the early rationalists in 
general philosophy. All or nearly all we have been discussing 
as a contemporary moral emphasis is in Descartes himself. 
From ideas clear enough and simple enough, their objects 
can be assumed if not proved. Substitute duties for ideas, 
and we can hear more than Descartes; we can hear the 
echoes of Anselm. “The notions which are simplest and 
self-evident,” says Descartes, “are obscured by logical 
definitions. . . . And I frequently remarked that philoso¬ 
phers erred in attempting to explain, by logical definitions, 
such truths as are most simple and self-evident; for they 
thus only rendered them more obscure.”^ The further fact 
that the chief of such ideas is that of God and the additional 
fact that “we ought to prefer the Divine Authority to our 


^ The Province of Logicy p. 279. 

* Compare: “For opinion, taken in its strict and proper sense, we can use no term 
that belongs to knowing. For the opinion that A is B is founded on evidence we know 
to be insufficient, whereas it is of the very nature of knowledge not to make its 
statements at all on grounds recognized to be insufficient, nor to come to any 
decision except that the grounds are insufficient; for it is here that in the knowing 
activity we stop” (Wilson, Statement and InJerencCy vol. I, pp. 99-100). 

* Principles of Philosophyy X, Part I. 
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perception , . . that what God has revealed is incomparably 
more certain than anything else”^ should not be counted 
upon as differentiating the Oxonians from Descartes; 
for, truth to tell, if it ever could be made clear to them 
that their self-evident facts are evident only provincially 
and have no way of making themselves evident to such 
other people as whose agreement is necessary to their 
case if they ever do this, I say, they will then probably 
feel the need, as did Descartes, of deity to make their moral 
theory prove indirectly what they suppose it to prove 
directly. The specious certainty of their self-evident facts 
gone (without the aid of deity), they will have left to 
substitute for dogmatic certainty only what heartened 
Descartes at the worst, the recognition that “Nevertheless 
there is a moral certainty that all the things of this world 
are such as has been here shown they may be.”^ 

The deflation of dogmatic certainty to moral certainty 
is after all a modest deflation of moral hope. It suggests 
that the extremity of the logic of the head is the oppor. 
tunity for a logic of the heart. Descartes, as we have seen 
in Chap. II, knew how to exploit both types. The British 
theorists whom we have been examining have not been 
frank in saying that there are certain moral fundamenta 
which they will hold to no matter what, though it seems 
strangely just thus to diagnose their practice. It has re¬ 
mained, however, for certain Austrian and German value 
theorists to appropriate most fully the fruits of such frank¬ 
ness. Consider their answer to our fourth question, What do 
we feel ? 

It is to Alexius Meinong that we must primarily turn for 
our elaboration, though we shall end with the latest spokes- 

» Ibid., LXXVI. Part I. 

»m,XVlII, Partly. 
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man of the position, Nicolai Hartmann.* To Meinong goes 
the honor of making completely explicit a procedure more 
practiced than avowed by moral and other philosophers 
ever since Plato—the procedure of treating feeling as of 
cognitional worth. It is by no means new to regard feeling 
and knowing as team mates in the business of appreciation, 
though all the way back to Heraclitus^ the prevailing view 
has been of team mates that do not work too well together. 
Bacon expressed the common suspicion of rational re¬ 
calcitrance in the emotional element when he castigated 
certain idols that turn men aside from truth. But Meinong, 
driven by a logic of events toward an unwelcomed sub¬ 
jectivity of value, happily overcame all scruples at once 
by transvaluating previous values in discovering that 
emotion (feeling and desire) is not an enemy of knowing, 
that indeed it is more than an ally of knowing: it is, in fine 

fact, a form of knowing—a form peculiarly adapted to 

• • • 

function in the value field. In his too little read “Uber 
emotionale Prasentation,”^ Meinong has made clear both 
the process and the products of his boldness. 

What, pray, are the objects discovered through emotion 
(as apprehension) ? What, indeed, save such objects as 
give intellectual validity and respectability to the emotional 
experiences themselves! Omitting the thinly spun finery 


* Interested as I am in the argument rather than in the men, I ignore interesting 
and important questions as to the relation of Meinong to Brentano, of Hartmann to 
Scheler and to Brentano. The growth of the argument is sufficiently indicated in 
the men here discussed. For a more generous consideration of all the men and their 
interrelations, see Eaton, The Austrian Philosophy oj Value and his three articles in 
The International Journal of Ethics^ vols. 42-43. 

* Compare the fragment: “A dry soul is the wisest and the best” (Bakewell, 
Source Book in Ancient Philosophy^ p. 35). 

* Reprinted from Kais. Akademie der JVissenschaJten in kVien, Philosophisch- 
historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte, 183. Band, 2, Abhandlung (1917). This is a 
study SO important in value theory that it ought to be translated into English. 
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of Meinong’s minutiae/ we may simply say that the feelings 
present digitatives and the desires present desideratives,^ 
But in presenting such nobilities, can emotion vouch for 
them? Do digitatives and desideratives actually exist or 
are they pulse-propelled miasma of mind? We may say, 
again simply for brevity’s sake, that, whether they techni¬ 
cally exist or not, they constitute objects of a higher order 
than are presented to us through our clearest ideas. What 
more could we wish ? 

If we can hold through the wintry weather of doubt all 
domains that we glimpse by means of this strategy, we 
need ask, indeed, for little more. When we see how simply 
and sincerely Hartmann (without explicit acknowledgment 
to Meinong) applies this technique to the moral field, we 
are inclined, though not without a grateful gesture, to 
substitute for appreciation a much needed critique of 
this theory of the cognitive efficacy of emotional experience.® 
Hartmann makes constant and effective use of emotional 
apprehension in his monumental Ethics, He utilizes it, 
first, to surmount such disturbing observations as one will 
find in, say, Westermarck’s Ethical Relativity and, second, 
to clothe with “floating,” if not with supersignificant, 
reality all the fancies, phantasies, and figments of human 
imagination. The result is one stupendous splurge, the 
significance of which for emancipating mind and stimulating 
inventiveness can hardly be overemphasized. But when all 
is said and done and the plaintive logical query returns, 
“But are these values true?” what answer can Hartmann 
give ? 

* For the orientation of this particular view in Meinong's work as a whole, see 
Eaton, The Austrian Philosophy of Value Chap. IX. 

* See "Ober emotion^e Prasentation/’ csp. sec. ii. 

* Perhaps the. best criticism of this view in English is Sidney Hook, *‘A Critique 
of Ethical Realism," International Journal of EtkieSy 40:179. For a sympathetic 
defense of Hartmann against Hook, see Eaton, ihid,^ 43: ao. 
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His first answer would seem to be, though I must hold 
myself subject to correction if the event warrants, that 
there is no such distinction as true-false operative in axiology. 
It is clear that at times Hartmann seems to go against this 
interpretation; but, basically, he appears committed to 
the position that since emotional experiences directly 
present their own unique, and superior, objects, there can 
be no such experience without its proper object. The denial 
of the relevancy of a distinction turns out here, as in so many 
other cases, to be an assertion of the ubiquity of the honorific 
element involved ih the distinction. All emotions give us 
their own real and adequate objects, and so all value claims 
appear to be true claims: “We can experience as valuable 
only what in itself is so.”* “It is in the nature of human 
volition that it never is directed towards anything contrary 
to value as such.”’ 

This means, or seems to mean, that for every discernment, 
or presumed discernment, of value there is an actual value 
existing independently of the discernment. This makes quite 
a diversified world, for the characterization must hold 
true of every person’s every act, or presumed act, of discern¬ 
ment. And this consequence Hartmann proudly faces; he 
is not ashamed of his axiological fecundity: every object 
of every presumed value discernment has value, has the value 
it is presumed to have, and this is vouched for by the fact 
of the discernment. Not only the object has value; its 
tendency to remain itself and its opposing tendency to 
become an other (that is, to be realized), its positive and 
its negative relations, its carrier in all his positive and 
negative relations—all these have value, the value presumed, 
and everything else one can think of, including a unique 
value for each thought that grows out of any other thought, 

' EthicSy vol. I, p. 227. 

* Ibid.y vol. II, p. 46. 
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and not excluding the act of thinking itself: “Every situa¬ 
tion in life is of value.Literally nothing is left out, there 
is nothing that is not of value, not even nothing itself in 
all its relations, syntheses, discrepancies, and antinomies. 
Yes, antinomies themselves must be allowed (Hartmann 
makes many grow where one or none grew before) and be 
allowed to have value. ^ And when all is said that is known or 
felt or fancied, the galaxies of valuational space will only 
have been dimly suggested. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
nor heart felt what awaits discernment in axiological 
mansions. 

But how do we know all this ? Why, we know it, as already 
suggested, in a fashion that itself adds to both the variety 
and the disharmony of values; we know it through Pascal’s 
ordre du cceur^ or logique du ccsur? There is a primal sense 
of valuing which senses values a priori and reports them 
truly—an emotional rather than intellectual apprehension: 
“The apriority of the knowledge of them is no intellectual 
or reflective apriority, but is emotional, intuitive.”^ The 
whole epistemological perplexity is resolved simply by 
Hartmann: “Man’s sensing of values is [italics mine] the 
annunciation of their Being in the discerning person, and 
indeed in their peculiar idealistic kind of existence.”^ 

Does this, then, mean for a fact that we have in the 
emotions not only an assured technique for value discovery 
but also a self-implementing technique.^ It would certainly 
appear so. But Hartmann is as restive under this axiological 
triumph as have been the New Realists in general episte- 

^ Uid.f vol. II, p. 94. 

* "Ethics must concede validity even to the incomprehensible; it must allow 
contradictories to coexist. For under all circumstances one thing must be kept 
open: scope for all ethical phenomena; therefore scope for all current moralities” 
(iiU.y vol. 11, p. 65). 

* Ibid.y vol. I, p. 177. 

* Ibid,y vol. 1, p. 185. 
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mology. It seems completely to abolish axiological error. 
Delusions Hartmann admits, nevertheless, as factual, but 
from the illusory experience he reads the final proof of his 
axiology. “The difficulty,” says he, “is just this: how can 
weakness, how can feeling, divert the will from the valuable, 
if the very nature of the will is to be able to turn only to 
the valuable?”^ His answer is as forthright as his statement 
of the difficulty: “Even the will which is diverted by feeling 
moves towards values, only it moves towards lower ones. 
It is diverted through outward, through morally indifferent, 
goods; in it there is a failure to select according to the higher, 
that is, the moral values . . . the solution of the problem 
is thereby found in the relative rank of values.But, upon 
reflection, it appears that we cannot allow Hartmann so 
easily to forfeit his triumph over axiological error. If feeling 
is to become a cognitive medium and is threatened by the 
fact that we misjudge not values but ranks, then must feeling 
be informed as to rank. But Hartmann puts it better than 
can we: “Immediately with the feeling for the value there 
must be a feeling for its place in the scale.Moreover, 
“The feeling of relation of height among values must adhere 
to the primal feeling for value in such a way that when two 
values are given the height of each is given ... in all 
concrete feeling the sense of height in a scale of values 
is primary.”^ All this is so because “The criterion of the 
genuine and spurious is nothing else than the primary 
consciousness of value itself.”^ There can be, in the long 
last, no mistake about all this infallibility; for, to conclude, 
“The consciousness of their being higher is utterly decisive.”® 


* Ibid,f vol. II, p. 46. 

* Ibid.f vol. II, pp. 4^47. 

* Jbid.^ vol. II, pp. 59-60. 
^ Ibid.y vol. I, p. 103. 

® Ibid.y vol. II, p. 47. 
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Now, as affirmation, all this is splendid enough. But 
suppose one wishes more than mere affirmation ? Hartmann's 
answer is available: “If anyone objects that affirmation is 
poor evidence, that a man who dreams, or one who is 
deceived, or who is in error, also believes that the object 
he beholds is self-existent, the answer is: from a dream there 
is an awakening, as there is from error and illusion, but 
from logical and mathematical insight there is no awaken- 
ing. ^ If, however, it be further objected that values are 
not logical or mathematical, it must be replied that Hart¬ 
mann insists upon assimilating values to just this modality; 
for Here also [that is, in values] we meet the phenomenon 
of affirmation and an immovability which is raised above 
all arbitrariness. ^ Hartmann is actually entitled, then, 
to more than he is always anxious to claim—almost, if 
not quite, to axiological infallibility. This is not to be taken, 
however, as meaning that our emotional sensing of values 
gives us all the values there are, but rather that all the values 
It does give us are what they are discerned as being. “It 
only means,” to revert to Hartmann's language, “that 
whoever is capable of it—that is, whoever has attained the 
adequate mentality—must necessarily feel and judge thus 
and not otherwise.”^ 

We are quick to acknowledge, however, that in all this 
we have not come to grips with our distinctly moral problem, 
the implementation of the ought. Hartmann himself says, 
“It is a radical mistake to regard a person’s mere fulfilment 
of value as moral value.But we have been playing around 

• UiW., Vol. I, p. 22J, 

Uid.^ vol. 1, p. 215. 

yw., vol. I, pp. 225-226. Hartmann elsewhere makes clear that his intuitionism 
and apnonsm do not absolve from reflection (or should we say, from second-blush 
emotionalism?): “Insight into that which is first is never the first insight** iihtd, 
vol. I, p. 95), QT, Ross, The Right and the Good. p. 20. * 

vol. Ill, p. 106. 
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the axiological fringe with a moral purpose. Our play over, 
we must now ask pointedly, Is there an organ of moral 
sensing to match the axiological potency and epistemological 
certainty of feeling? Conscience, in Hartmann’s philosophy, 
is precisely such an organ. Let us turn to it. 

“That which we call conscience,” declares Hartmann, 
“is at bottom just this primal consciousness of value, which 
is found in the feeling of every person.”^ He says again, 
“It really is the influence of a 'higher’ power, a voice from 
another world—from the ideal world of values.”’* Hartmann 
finds, further, that “The well-known way in which 'con¬ 
science’ expresses itself fits most exactly the emotional 
apriority of the valuational consciousness ... for it does 
not speak when one calls to it or inquiringly searches for 
it. It speaks only when not summoned, according to a law 
of its own nature, when one is not expecting it.”* To make 
a story long in Hartmann short in this place, we may 
conclude with his declaration that "In conscience is to be 
found the moral essence. In addition to it there is no need 
of a valuational a priori.”^ 

These passages give us the basis for discerning what the 
relation is in Hartmann’s theory between values in general 
and moral values. The latter are concerned with.action and 
attach peculiarly to persons. To persons, because only 
persons are carriers of value. Moreover, it is primarily 
through persons that ideal values come to be real, when 
they do so become. It is the feeling that we ought to do this 
or that which brings into actuality (though not of course 
into being) certain ideal values. What, then, precisely is 
it that conscience as emotional apprehension discovers? 
It is too easy an answer to say that it discovers merely 
these nonmoral values, that duty consists of actualizing 

* Jbid.y vol. I, p. 200. 

* Ibid,y vol. I, p. 201. 
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values that are moral neither as real nor as actual. This would 
be to give a teleological, not to say utilitarian, twist to 
what for Hartmann is autonomous. There is, for him, a 
metaphysical as well as a psychological oughtness. Indeed, 
the validity of the psychological ought is conditioned upon 
the reality of metaphysical oughtness.^ 

There is, in short, clearly the ought-to-be and the ought- 
to-do. Now ought-to-be-ness attaches to every ideal value, 
of whatever sort, whereas ought-to-do-ness, the peculiar 
moral value, attaches only to personality. What a person 
discovers (through conscience) when he feels psychological 
oughtness is the metaphysical oughtness that characterizes 
the cognitively appropriate ideal value. There is, as it were, 
a moral order floating like an aureole over all axiological 
dimensions awaiting the epistemological apprehension which 
conscience provides.^ To apprehend values is not enough 
for personality; nor is it enough to apprehend, as indicated, 
the differential ranks of values. In sensing with the higher 
values their higher ranks, we discern also the superior 
Ought-to-be-ness of some over that of others. Personality 
cannot feel that it ought to do anything until conscience 
is in touch with the ought-to-be-ness of some ideal value. 
When and since this is true, conscience stands self-imple¬ 
mented in all its claims. 

If all this leaves the reader hazy, edified but unsatisfied, 
I can only seek to reassure him with Hartmann’s assurance 
that “It is as impossible to define what ideal self-existence 
[that is, this ideal ought-to-be-ness] is as it is impossible 
to determine metaphysically what real self-existence is, 

* In the unfolding of this motive, the historically informed reader will see the 
rapprochement of axiological realism and absolute idealism. Compare the discussion 
in Chap. Ill of Green s general derivation of possibility from actuality. 

* It is the fact that conscience does not have to do what (it has discovered) ought- 

to-be that leads Hartmann to the stoutest contemporary defense of freedom of the 
will (E 4 hics, vol. III). 
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Each must be taken as a fact.”^ This impossibility does not 
daunt one who in advance is assured of his ground. Those 
who are not, must seek elsewhere than in intuitional ethics 
for the implementation of their oughts and ought nots. 
It is clear, I believe, that this emotional theory, for all 
its frankness and boldness, adds what it adds to the English 
type of intuitional doctrine only through a bold disdain of 
Occam’s razor. To the value that an emotion is, it but adds 
just such another value that, as medium, it discovers. 
Digitatives and desideratives, in Meinong’s scheme, are 
just the emotions themselves made over into high-sounding 
substantives, and thereby rendered objective and intellec¬ 
tually unsuspect.2 Ought-to-be’s, in Hartmann’s extension 
of the procedure, are just psychological duty feelings them¬ 
selves made over into entities glowing with the enchantment 
that projected distance lends. Our own humble feelings 
and drives come back to us with an aureole of infallibility 
when we see our fond images emblazoned on axiological 
skies, as the pulse of the imaginative child reverberates 
from the shell trembling with all the majesty of ocean’s 
music. 

Now, Occam’s razor was meant, and has served, to keep 
neatly trimmed our imaginative excesses. Men can and 
will, however, believe in the value field what they want to 
believe, and let there be no mistake about it. But against 
such a procedure as this of the Austrian and German value 
theorists, we can simply urge that no adequate criteria are 
left for winnowing wheat from the chaff when the chaff is 
by definition made as good as the wheat, if not better. 
These attenuated objects are objects of a higher order, 

^ Ibid.y vol. I, p. 223. 

* Whoever permits himself to be logically impressed by this must not be allowed 
to crack a smile when told that the potency of opium is due to its well-known dormi- 
tive powers. 
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according to our theorists. Only, with emotions set up as 
themselves cognitional and noble objects, therefore created 
by the very process of substantizing feelings and willing, 
there are no criteria left. If anything is self-justifying, then 
everything else is equally self-justified; and self-imple¬ 
mentation of conscience turns out like the self-evidence of 
goods or duties (in the English school) to mean justified 

regardless, for such as will have it so. 

There is, however, another similarity between them be¬ 
sides this logically sinister one (of the abolition of rational 
criteria), only it is morally more sinister still. It is the com¬ 
mon use of the procedure to facilitate social invidiousness 
under the guise of logical sincerity and metaphysical im¬ 
partiality. I have observed already how in the British 
emphasis insight from humbler sources gets read out of 
court. It must be said in fairness to Hartmann, the man, 
that there is in him a greater tolerance of the valuational 
variety which his theory sets up than in any other moralist 
of our time. But his theory, like that of every intuitional 
ethics, lends itself in the hands of less sensitive and tolerant 
men to the justification of whatever prejudices and dog¬ 
matisms happen to prevail. They do so by the precise fact, 
already indicated, of abolishing rational criteria altogether.' 
Outright sentimentalists in value theory have this advan¬ 
tage: they are driven by their theory to give attention 
to persuasion and education. But those who claim not that 
emotions themselves are the values but that emotions are 
cognitions of values that are objective, a priori, and of a 
higher order, lend to Teutonic urgency, as in Britain to 


Mt is a queer manifestation to. see Hartmann in his very efforts to preserve axio¬ 
logical criteria from epistemological ubiquity set up as standards to exclude the 
axiologically spurious, “affirmation” and “immovability.” These, says he, raise 
value claims “above all arbitrariness” {EthicSy vol. I, p. 225). As if the grossest 
prejudices were less affirmatory or immovable than other claims! 
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opinionatedness, the sanction of a rather terrifying certitude. 
Hartmann himself sees and avows that “prejudices, arbi¬ 
trary assumptions, presentations, emotional attitudes can 
also be a priori.”* Though at the same time he makes it 
clear in his never-ending recurrence of antinomies, that 
discrepancies, even contradictories, in value theory are 
also metaphysically grounded, the social judgments drawn 
from his emotional intuition sound hardly less self-righteous 
than those already quoted from Prichard’s intellectual 
intuition.2 “Not everyone,” writes Hartmann, “has the eye, 
the ethical maturity, the spiritual elevation, for seeing the 
situation as It IS . . . universality does not mean that every¬ 
one is capable of the insight in question. . . . Not everyone, 
for instance, has sense and understanding for the moral 
value of a noble-minded act matured in quiet meditation, 
or of consideration for others practised in a fine way; but 
everyone who has the understanding for them must judge 

them as something of value and must respect the personality 
of the doer.”® 


That such a statement may be true is not denied. But 
the making of it can hardly be accounted for through aught 
besides self-righteousness when no method is indicated or 
criterion left to determine who are the axiologically elect. 
And no intuitive or self-evidential ethics can fruitfully 
face this task. The boldness of IMeinong, which we have 
praised with whatever merit attaches to audacity, in 
elevating feeling to logical primacy can eventuate in practice 
under political recklessness as self-assured perversity; and 
the thrust of Hartmann to make duty feelings axiological 
echoes from on high needs only a Hitler to sanctify with 
emotional assurance the vilest perpetrations upon all who 


^ vol. I, p. 227. 

* Supra, p. 199. 

vol. 1. pp 225-226. 
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do not share his emotional cognitions of the superiority, say, 
of Aryan purity or who do not foster the inflations that 
accompany boastful egotism. 

Indeed, the claim of self-validation, whether through 
ideational or emotional agencies, is not only the last-ditch 
effort to implement conscience; it is also the last evidence 
we need that conscience claims are bids for power.^ The 
assertion in equivocal situations of the finality of one's own 
opinions or feelings is the purest form of egotism; it is a 
transparent affirmation of the right of might. The rationaliz¬ 
ing of the affirmation through elaborate theories, whether 
British or Austrian, should not be allowed to disguise the 
power constellation which articulates itself as conscience. 
But if a mere probability of rightness and a tolerance for the 
probability claims of opponents are all that are left as 
validation for conscience and guide to conduct, had we not 
as well stopped our investigation with pragmatism? At 
any rate, we shall after a considered effort in the next chapter 
to inventory our now subdued hopes, return to the modest 
pragmatic proposal of prediction as the only validation 
of the claims of conscience, as of the claims of consciousness 
itself. But that is a second best to be accepted reluctantly, 
unless conscience divested of logical claims can be made 
to compensate us for this recession of traditional faith in 
its bid for validity. This latter prospect, I repeat, we shall 
survey in the next chapter. 

This chapter we conclude with the admission that self¬ 
evidence, intuition, our last hope of validity, has failed us. 

^ I would not be thought not to know that Hartmann himself is well aware of this. 
It is the theory of which I speak, not this particular carrier of it. In showing himself 
aware of what he calls the ’’fanaticism of justice ... of brotherly love ... of 

truthfulness and fidelity . . . even a fanaticism of love for the distant,'* Hartmann 

reveals splendidly the power complexion of value claims, "Every value,” he says— 
when once it has gained power over a person—has a tendency to set itself up as 
sole tyrant of the whole human ethos, and indeed at the expense of other values, 
even of such as arc not inherently opposed to it” vol. II, p. 423). 
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The practical proof of this failure is the lack of agreement 
among the moral doctors as to what is self-evident. German 

moralists do not like English liberalism, and English moralists 

call immoral the morality of Hitler. The real trouble with 
self-evidence is that nothing can be admitted intuitive 
without admitting too much, whether the certification 
be intellectual or emotional. But the failure is of theory as 
well as of practice. Self-evidence, we must now conclude, 
means only evident to some self without potency to make 
itself alike evident to other relevant selves, or it means 
evident to what is no self at all, but merely /V-self. The 
latter, as regards morality, achieves validity, if at all, 
at the cost of inanity; the former fosters intellectual dog¬ 
matism and political tyranny without any dependable 
certification of logical validity whatsoever. 
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Chapter VII 

THE AESTHETIC FINALITY OF CONSCIENCE 

The story of the failure of moral philosophy in the im¬ 
plementation of conscience is now complete. The evidence 
of that failure lies before us through many a page traversed 
in quest of any proof of her simple, unequivocal claim. 
Theology begged rather than provided support. Idealism 
rendered conscience otiose. Sociology disciplined it to the 
actual mores and then humored it with the luxury of an 
ideal society created by itself to validate itself. The social 
contractors apprenticed conscience to the state, until she 
learn from this hard taskmaster that her real will, is its 
actual will. And logic flattered conscience with such assur¬ 
ances that she was self-evidently right and that the Queen 
could do no wrong, that our Lady of the Inner Life herself 
stole suspiciously to the mirror of self-examination—only 
to discover vapid innocence rather than the assurance of 
certified wisdom. But none of these rigors or comforts have 
proved the simple claim of conscience that when she says 
an action ought to be done, that action can be depended 
upon as better than any other. So simple a request on her 
part and yet herself so mauled as sequel to its making! 
Literally the best that has been offered her wasTn chiding 
tone the bravado advice: “Be your age, take your chance, 
try and see.” This from pragmatism. 

The failure, however, has been of function, not of being. 
None has seriously questioned the existence of conscience. 
Even the behaviorists must sniff her trail in the will to 
vocalize one subarticulate impulse rather than another. 
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The precise nature of her being, it is true, may have to be 
reconceived in the light of a continuing failure of function. 
But even if the Hausfrau were metamorphosed into a 
demoiselle, there would still be those who loved her. Let us 
then, for the occasion, dismiss all worry about implementa¬ 
tion all the more since the remaining pragmatic resort is 
so poor a second best and see what treasure we may possess 
in conscience herself, without any pretence to validation. 
This right no previous failure has impaired. We may find 
in herself a compensation for the failure of validation. 
Cleopatra, it is said, helped Caesar to forget past failures 
and future glories—and gave him an heir besides. 

The present procedure I have entitled “the aesthetic 
finality of conscience”: “final” because it appears now our 
last hope, aesthetic because what is considered not 
from the point of view of how it came to be nor yet from 
the point of view of what it may cause to be, but merely 
for what it now appears to be, this is aesthetic material. 
There is no moment whose filling for mind may not be thus 
divorced from the has been and the yet to be and elevated 
by devoted concentration into the now is. That conscience 
can be thus aesthetically treated is clear from its original 
orientation in consciousness. That it can also profit from 
the treatment seems not unlikely. We need not go so far 
as to say, with Santayana, that a conscience zealous enough 

“to destroy selfishness is . . . worse than selfishness itself,”* 

in order to realize that it is this imaginative treatment 
of conscience that transforms the heat of its fanaticism 
into the light of forbearance and sweet reasonableness. 
Conscience resists, but must learn, the lesson that “The 
moralist may speak for others with authority when he knows 
them better than they know themselves, but not otherwise.”^ 

^ The Life of Reason^ vol. II, p. 134. 

“ Platonism and the Spiritual Life, p. 14. 
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Meanwhile, imaginative appreciation of other imaginations 
is the generous man's only recourse.^ 

There is, as it were, a superutility in thus disavowing 
utility as an end. Joys may be multiplied and griefs be 
more than halved. “There is no situation so terrible,** as 
Santayana has it in his Sense of Beauty^ “that it may not 
be relieved by the momentary pause of the mind to con¬ 
template it aesthetically.“By finding grandeur in our 
disasters,” he continues, “and merriment in our mishaps, 
the aesthetic sense thus mollifies both.”® Even death, the 
final disaster to body, meets in mind a master; for denatured 
into idea, dissolution is arrested in mid-career, and con¬ 
templation of his mortality marks man's final victory over 
fate. 

It is easy to sense in all the defenders of conscience, 
indeed, a clairvoyance of this significance, independent 
of the more objective claims disallowed. To salvage the 
indubitable from the doubts surviving the previous doc¬ 
trines is now our task. We approach it in the assurance that 
even if the starry heavens fled the nightly skies, there would, 
nevertheless, whatever be or not be its functional significance, 
still shine like a jewel by its own light the moral law within. 

I 

It is Kant indeed to whom we shall presently turn for the 
most complete glorification of conscience as an aesthetic 
precipitate. But, meantime, we shall for aesthetic incitement 
call the roll of the conscience doctrines whose primary 
claims we have felt obliged to disallow. The view of con¬ 
science as a finite outpost of deity can fruitfully be connected 

* Comp.'ire Montague s spirited extension and defense of some such view in his 
first Carus Lecture, “Philosophy as Vision” {Internationa! Journal of Ethics^ 34: i). 

* Sense oj Beauty^ p, 220. 

^ p. 221. 
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with the contemplative life. We have ourselves already 
remarked in Chap. II that what is of ethical worth in 
theism is contained in the idea of God. Every advance 
beyond the idea is an advance, we have seen, toward a moral 
compromise with power. Such remarks would seem irreverent 
to the religious, did not we jointly remind ourselves of what 
Santayana calls “the obvious truth”—“that what men 
attribute to God is nothing but the ideal t! .y value and 
grope for in themselves, and that the commandments, 
mythically said to come from the Most High, flow in fact 
from common reason and local experience.”' From Aris¬ 
totle’s theology to the creedal foundation of Protestant 
puritanism man s chief aim has been hardly more to glorify 
God than to enjoy him forever. What is officially declared 
as the proper approach to deity may unofficially be indicated 
as no small part of the fruitful approach to deity’s representa¬ 
tive in human form, the conscience. Surely, God who hath 
given us all things freely to enjoy, hath not withholden from 
us the grace and power to enjoy our own conscience, his 
most self-like gift to us. Morever, as had been said by a 
contemporary who believes that there is “much in our 
lives whose worth is essentially and overwhelmingly private 
and particular, “God ought to respect one’s privacy.”" 
Indeed, the ease with which the Christian conscience has en¬ 
dured lapses from grace is better explained in this than in a 
cynical context; for even if conscience were not lived up to, 
one had the satisfaction of knowing that he had the matter 
straight in his own mind. So long as the white monitor was 
always there, its direction might with a large measure of im¬ 
punity be accepted tomorrow; but there it was, and its enjoy¬ 
ment could go on apace today. One need only read the diary 
of a Jonathan Edwards to see how close and joyous an eye 

* The Life of Reason, vol. 11 , p. i88. 

* Laird, Morals and IVestem Religion, pp. 37-38, 
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an introspective soul can keep upon the ups and downs of his 
moral sense; and to read this account is to see a type of enjoy¬ 
ment that has often been thought reserved for more sensuous 
objects. In fact it seems hardly too much to say that religious 
people would not suffer, would never have suffered, anything 
like moral despair were it told them authoritatively that the 
enjoyment of the conscience itself was all they would ever get 
out of it. At least, that enjoyment would have been enough 
to make its possession worth while. The keen delight of self¬ 
approval is an ancient tale, and we now know more than 
before Freud of the equal joys of self-punishment.^ As one or 
the other of these, conscience is aesthetically secure, what¬ 
ever waves of invalidity may beat at her outer doors. 

The idealistic doctrine of conscience also can be shown in 


an indirect way to have set supreme stead upon the aesthetic 
role of conscience. Where alone true reality resides, contem¬ 
plation is the be-all of the lifeofmind; for in the absolute mind 
nothing ever happens, since all that can ever be possible is 
already actual. Where nothing ever happens, all that is left 
for intelligence is to survey and enjoy what eternally is. While 
this argument does not carry over without loss to the area of 
finite experience, because of some defect in the logic of events 
if not also in the logic of thought, it carries over enough to 
justify this saying: the nearer man approaches, or can ap¬ 
proach, true reality, the more he will view all things, includ¬ 
ing his conscience, sui specie aeternitatis. True individuality 
is contemplative of true reality, and conscience as in this doc¬ 


trine the true representative of real individuality, gathers the 
aesthetic harvest of a quiet eye. This is a shining example of 
T. H. Green s “abiding satisfaction of an abiding self.” 

Accompanying the whole sociopsychological interpretation 
of human nature, there is, implicit where not explicit, a doc- 

‘ The epic of self-punishment is written anew in Hartmann, £/A*Vj, voI. Ill 
pp. i 7 aff, * 
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trine of emergence which leaves the integrity of every psychic 
thing untouched by its genesis. While it is true that the ge¬ 
netic method in its predisposition to determine function by 
genesis also closely integrates morphology and origin, the con¬ 
tinuity does not and cannot impair the integrity of the thing 
generated. Objective relativism appears now as a desperate, 
if not final defense of this residuum. Though the self, there¬ 
fore, be ever so completely composed of other selves appro¬ 
priated through some role-assuming technique, the self, once 
arisen, is the self and not those other selves. To put it another 
way, even if the individual self were but a combination of 
other selves, this combination is a unique thing and is not any 

one of the other selves whose combination has made it. To be 

son of a father does not mean that one may not be father of 
a son, nor do both together mean that one is not all the while 
himself, not only father and son, but both and more than both. 
As with the self, so with all its capacities by the same token. 
Now since this self is not only conscious, but is also self-con¬ 
scious, there is here as well as in the foregoing doctrines the 
treasure of aesthetic appreciation of the elements of the self 
which go to make up conscience. Indeed, the sense of inti¬ 
macy with others through the presence of the generalized 
other is no more than the aesthetic confrontation of society 
by the self. And the yearning bodied forth by every humani¬ 
tarian to join the choir invisible is itself testimonial to the 
richness of social data for aesthetic purposes. 

And what is true of the foregoing is true also of the v.on- 
science doctrine discussed as the metaphysical implementa¬ 
tion. In it, as we have noted, the general will is completely 
unknown save as it becomes the real will of individuals. And 
the real will of individuals is itself unknown save as it is inti¬ 
mately the actual will of individuals. While we have seen good 
ground to suspect that those who extend these terms above 
and beyond the actual will are not, and cannot, be clear as to 
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what they mean, it is clear enough to us that any intelligi¬ 
ble meaning which may be given to either excess expression 
brings its elements as data before the mind. And what is 
brought directly before the mind is material for contempla. 
tion in its own right, whatever other use may be made of it. 
Aesthetic appreciation, then, even in this doctrine remains 
either to supplement other uses of conscience, if there be such, 
or it remains to be the sole meaning of conscience so con¬ 
ceived, if so it be. 

The logical attempt to implement conscience clearly left us 
alone with our own data. The best interpretation we were 
able to make, after a survey of differing doctrines, was the 
view that self-evidence means merely evident to some self; 
and this interpretation brings us through the form of intui¬ 
tion into the presence once more of aesthetic stuff. That for 
which no reason can be given, or that which we really think, 
or that which we know so intuitively that we never even 
know that we know it, or that which we feel so intensely as to 
project into an object of a higher order—all these are equally 
pregnant phrases to describe that relation between the mind 
and its own. The use which Bertrand Russell makes in his 
romantic Free Man’s Worship” of the relations which 
constitute mathematics is a lyric confession of the role appre¬ 
ciation plays in all knowledge by acquaintance. And Hart¬ 
mann has made abundantly evident to us that the intuitional 
moralists have material just as rewarding for intellectual en¬ 
joyment as have the symbolic logicians, if indeed it be not the 
same material. 

The difficulty with the intuitional school, as suggested be¬ 
fore, is that it claims its ultimate essences to be not mere 
essences but proper objects for truth judgments or truth 
emotions. Taken merely as essences the results of this school 
are to be heartily and fully accepted. But so to take them 
means that this cannot be held to be also that; this is this 
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and nothing more. To call an intuition true, with Sidgwick, 
or to identify intuiting with logical discovery, as do Prichard 
and Hartmann, is to transform identity into difference and is 
to violate the formula of intuitionism, names, that this is this, 
not that. G. E. Moore is probably the wise one of the school, 
for he refuses to apply the doctrine of intuition to judgments 
at all, keeping its application to the simpler cases of qualities.' 
It is not certain, however, that its benefits might not be avail¬ 
able for judgments, if proper precautions were taken to keep 
the judgments mere assertions of identity. W. D. Ross, for in¬ 
stance, comes close to this prescription in saying, against the 
utilitarians, that “That which is right is right not because it 
is an act, one thing, which will produce another thing, an 
increase of the general welfare, but because it is itself the 
producing of an increase in the general welfare.”^ The only 
difficulty here is in bringing in the notion of general welfare 
at all, though that need not necessarily mean any more than 
our present contention that moral essences add aesthetically 
great richness of meaning to man’s inner life. What can be 
done, and what alone can be done, with complete immunity 
by way of a judgment would be, it appears, to assert with 
Kant that right is right, duty is duty—and let it go at that. 
But this is substantially to give up any claim to benefit of 
clergy for judgments, and confine oneself to qualities as es¬ 
sences. Santayana is here our best exemplar, for he alone is 
consistent—and he only for speculation. To meet the speci¬ 
fications here involved means to acknowledge, with him, that 
This world, for a speculative mind, is exactly analogous to 
this moment’’;3 that “there’s no fancy like a fact’’;< and, in 

* Principia Ethica^ Chap. I. 

* The Right and the Goodj p. 47. And Hartmann seems to argue for the same sort 
of thing in his Dfli Problem des geistigen Seins, with reference to objective spirit, if 
not also to objectified spirit. 

* Platonism and the Spiritual Lije^ p. 43. 

* Dialogues in Limbo^ p. 80. 
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short, that the category of knowledge does not and cannot 
apply to essences, but only to the precarious and unimple- 
mented leap of “animal faith.This is a hard saying to one 
who will not take the aesthetic attitude as final; and indeed 
it is doubly hard because this solipsistic way is impossible to 
keep to when the fever of action attacks one. Santayana 
acknowledges that he too, when the fever strikes, takes the 
“leap of faith” which men call knowledge. But by entertain¬ 
ing the solipsistic hypothesis, by arresting the inner and im¬ 
mediate for whole-hearted inspection, we discover and learn 
to prize what functions always and so antedates and outlives 
the pose. 

So much for a mere roll call of the doctrines whose claims 
of implementation we have been obliged to disallow. They 
yield to us more of aesthetic material for appreciation than 
we have been able to grant them of logical import for vali¬ 
dation. Moore and Kant, in particular, stand out, almost 
against their own wills, as lending weight to this aesthetic 
point of view. Let us for a moment inspect their doctrines in 
greater detail than our division of labor has heretofore al¬ 
lowed us to do. A word first upon our distinguished contempo¬ 
rary, Moore. 

Let us remind ourselves at the very beginning that Moore 
does not hold to an intuitional view of conscience. As regards 
conscience, he is, or was, a strict utilitarian.^ Conscience is 
analyzable, none of its dicta are intuitive, and in fact all its 
judgments are merely enunciations of means to ends. Not 
only is “no proposition with regard to duty . . . self-evi¬ 
dent, but, strictly speaking, “To discover what is our ‘duty’ 

* Skepticism and Animal Faith^ Chap. XVIII. 

* This equivocation is acknowledgment of the very plausible suggestion made 
by W, D. Ross that Moore in his little Ethics deserts (even more than he recognizes) 
the thoroughgoing utilitarianism of the Principia Ethica. For the cogent statement 
of the case and the specific references to Moore, see Ross, The Right and the Good^ 

pp. 8-11. 
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is impossible.”! The conscience approach to ethics is, in short 
not the basic and so not the most fruitful approach. What is 
fruitful is to discover the nature and role of the ends to which 
conscience is means. While this preference for the teleological 
rather than the jural approach to morality puts Moore out¬ 
side the field of our special investigation, he nevertheless 
furnishes us an enhanced appreciation of the role of the aes¬ 
thetic by letting us see how important it is in a formulation 
of ethics far removed from the type we are here investigating. 
I am not referring now so much to the overt recognition he 
gives to beauty among the intrinsically good things,’ though 
that IS worthy of emphasis, as I am to the direct relation 
established by him between the mind and what he does take 
to be the essence of the ethical, that is, intrinsic goodness. 
The intrinsically good we cannot define, because we cannot 
analyze it. It is simple, unitary, unanalyzable, indefinable— 
and yet given. In truth nothing is clearer than it. It is known 
intuitively; it is self-evident; in fact, almost like Prichard’s 
knowledge of duty, Moore’s goodness is so completely self- 
evident that we had better not try to know that we know it. 
At any rate, we know that we can never get a reason for its 
being self-evident; for to be self-evident means that there is 
not any reason whatsoever for its being true.’ This is enough 
for our purpose. Regardless of differing opinions as to the 
proper approach and as to what is approached in ethics, 
Moore fortifies our notion that what we find at the bottom of 
our ethical quest may be taken by mind as an essence to be 

contemplated and enjoyed. 

Kant completes our case by making this same thesis just 
as emphatic inside the approach which we have chosen. His 

• See Principia Ethica, Chap. V. for the complete discussion. 

SetPnmipm Ethica, pp. 188 ff., for the development of the thesis that aesthetic 

^ Supra^ p. 194. 
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is a duty ethics, but duty itself is an aesthetic precipitate to 
be contemplated by mind and enjoyed. I do not mean, of 
course, that this is all Kant makes it to be; but it will be 
worth our while to see how fully he makes it to be this. In¬ 
deed, it is not usually recognized how perilously near this, 
the apostle par excellence of duty came to making the final 
element of ethics exclusively aesthetic in our sense of the 
term. Kant found it much easier than Sidgwick, his disciple, 
to internalize conscience, as it were, because instead of trying 
to make possible its connection with conduct, he wished to 
show that in origin it was a priori and autonomous and 
even in significance was not dependent upon outer efficacy. 
Whereas Sidgwick’s intuitionalism, trying to steer both to¬ 
ward altruism and toward egoism, split upon the rock of in¬ 
consistency, Kant's intuitionalism was never in such danger; 
for from the beginning he forswore all save a single goal. “The 
dear self,” as Kant gallantly called it, instead of being pos¬ 
sessed, as with Sidgwick, of self-evident moral rights, had no 
rights whatsoever, was indeed recognized by Kant as the out¬ 
right and forsworn enemy of everything moral. And even 
altruism is more a deduction from duty than the Kantian law 
of duty itself. The law of duty in Kant was that one should do 
his duty for duty’s sike; and while Kant, in casting about 
for various formulations, does hit upon other-regarding atti¬ 
tudes, in his primary formulation altruism is not logically 
implicated. At its best, the categorical imperative eschews 
content, and prescribes only the proper form. Indeed, what 
I wish to show is the extent to which Kant’s conscience doc¬ 
trine is precisely what it is wholly independent of any refer¬ 
ence to overt conduct. What can exist independent of conduct 
and what conduct can exist independent of, do not in truth 
have any material element as sine qua non. This is indeed 
what we require to answer our description as aesthetic ma¬ 
terial: something that is what it is rather than what it has 
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been, or may be, or is now thought to be. It may strike the 
reader as carrying coals to Newcastle to argue that Kant’s 
categorical imperative is independent of conduct. But it must 
be remembered that Kant states the supreme dictum of con¬ 
science, So ar/that. . . . The statement implies a connec¬ 
tion with conduct but I think it worth while to see exactly 
how far the same significance may be found in his view when 
the form of statement is ignored and conscience is taken in¬ 
side the limits of consciousness alone. 

We note, first, to connect with an earlier discussion 
(Chap. II), that at bottom Kant s ethics is a theological 
one. Not only is this derived from Kant’s biography, but 
from his own explicit statements. 

In all duties [Kant remarks] the conscience of the man must regard 
another than himself as the judge of his actions, if it is to avoid self-con¬ 
tradiction. Now this other may be an actual or a merely ideal person which 
reason frames to itself. Such an idealized person (the authorized judge of 
conscience) must be one who knows the heart; for the tribunal is set up 
in the inward part of man; at the same time he must also be all-obliging, 
that is, must be or be conceived as a person in respect of whom all duties 
are to be regarded as his commands; since conscience is the inward judge 
of all free actions. Now, since such a moral being must at the same time 
possess all power (in heaven and earth), since otherwise he could not give 
his commands their proper effect (which the office of judge necessarily 
requires), and since such a moral being possessing power over all is called 
God, hence conscience must be conceived as the subjective principle of a 
responsibility for one’s deeds before God; nay, this latter concept is con¬ 
tained (though it be only obscurely) in every moral self-consciousness.' 

The closing statement of the Kantian quotation connects 
with, and affirms, the already quoted judgment of Brett that 

The history of the idea of conscience is a history of the 
expansion of the idea of man as in some sense divine.” But 
we have now for all moral purposes reduced God to an es¬ 
sence; and so, apart from Kant’s foregoing admission that 

* Abbott (tr,), Kant's Theory of Ethics^ p. 322. 
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“This other may be . . . a merely ideal person which reason 
frames to itself," we may treat Kant’s theological eventua. 
tion as aesthetic. When Kant undertakes to give an independ¬ 
ent statement of his moral maxims, it develops that his ethics 
would be in no sense invalidated even if there were no objec¬ 
tive social order whatsoever. Since it arises not from practice, 
its significance is in no sense dependent upon practice. 

In fact [as he says] it is absolutely impossible to make out by experience 
with complete certainty a single case in which the maxim of an action, 
however right in itself, rested simply on moral grounds and on the con¬ 
ception of duty.^ 

Indeed, Kant rather doubts whether there were ever any 
genuine moral conduct, and suggests the robustness of such 
doubt as a measure of one’s moral maturity. 

Without being an enemy of virtue, a cool observer, one that does not 
mistake the wish for good, however lively, for its reality, may sometimes 
doubt whether true virtue is actually found anywhere in the world, and 
this especially as years increase and the judgment is partly made wiser 
by experience, and partly also more acute in observation.^ 

Indeed, he is willing to make it appear that it was the dis¬ 
covery that neither in the social order nor in any individual s 
overt action could morality be found which partly motivated 
him to elevate to so high a place the aesthetic significance of 
conscience. 

This being so [the foregoing quotation continues] nothing can secure 
us from falling away altogether from our ideas of duty, or maintain in the 
soul a well-grounded respect for its law, but the clear conviction that 
although there should never have been actions which really sprang from 
such pure sources, yet whether this or that takes place is not at all the 
question; but that reason, of itself independent of experience, ordains what 
ought to ,take place, that accordingly actions of which perhaps the world 
has hitherto never given an example, the feasibility even of which might 
be very much doubted by one who founds everything on experience, are 

'Abbott [kt .), .Kant" s Theory oj Ethics^ P* 

* Ibid.y p. 24. 
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nevertheless inflexibly commanded by reason; that, vr., even though 

there might never yet have been a sincere friend, yet not a whit the less 

IS pure sincerity in friendship required of every man, because, prior to all 

experience this duty is involved as duty in the idea of a reason determin- 
mg the will by a prton principles.* 


It seems hardly necessary to emphasize Kant’s final intro 
auction of a certain peculiar feeling, not received from with¬ 
out, but self-wrought by a rational concept,” which he calls 
“reverence,” to conclude that conscience and the whole ma- 
chmery of practical reason in Kant get their surest appraisal 
when we think o them as aesthetic material. Here was some- 
thing m Kant s life that he prized more than he prized the 
starry heavens above—this internal sense of duty Its sig 
nificance did not lie in its operation, for it would be supremely 
worthful, he makes clear, even if no person ever obeyed it Its 
significance was not even conditioned on its validity in the 
ordinary sense of that term; its significance lay in its being. 
It lay there embedded in human nature, to the glory of both 
not so much to guide conduct as just to constellate its own 
superior worth. What we have inferred of other moralists we 
know for a fact of Kant: that conscience is its own reward; 
even if not true in action because wholly ineffective in fact' 
conscience is conscience and remains man’s dearest grace. 


II 

But enough of this. What we have sought to indicate, not 
as final proof of anything but as needed compensation for 
previous failures of proof, is that independent of all logical 
validation, conscience is a part of the human repertoire that 
has worth in its very being. I do not try to smuggle into this 
any oblique supervalidation. I mean merely to acknowledge 
a different order of consideration, the aesthetic rather than 
the logical, and for the moment to offer the one as poor but 

* Ibid., pp. 24-25. 
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real compensation for, rather than as supplement to or sub¬ 
stitute for, the other. In a word, I have been trying to provide 
for the weary anatomists and diagnosticians of the moral 
life, some well earned relaxation through the airy essences of 
the Shelleys of science and philosophy. But might my gifts 
not be the better received if offered through proper persons? 
Shelley himself, the poet of the philosophic life, left little 
original for subsequent insight. From his lines, 

The everlasting universe of things 

Flows through the mind, and rolls its rapid waves, 

Now dark—now glittering—now reflecting gloom— 

Now lending splendour. . . . 

Santayana, the Shelley of science and of robust common 
sense, that ever fecund matrix of science, has lighted with the 
light that never was realms of being less tenuous though not 
less high than those whose overtones caught as faintest echoes 
by soaring skylarks fill notes tuned to metaphysical song. 
Even though Santayana did not still live and celebrate the 
essences, it would be inept, as well as unnecessary, for me to 
try to reflect through this medium that limpid light. For¬ 
tunately, his books are among us to be enjoyed by all, to be 
understood by some. I acknowledge my great indebtedness 
and add only that I have wished to borrow for conscience 
some luster from the realm of essence. For the sense of duty 
of which we are conscious, or whatever we are conscious of 
when feeling duty, is without a doubt as intimately present 
to our minds as any data of sense or thought can possibly be. 
Moreover, as contrasted with truth claims, constituting, as 
they do, “the tragic segment of the realm of essence,” the 
contemplative worth of moral data furnishes a glow to mind 
which antedates and outlives, because it undergirds and over¬ 
illumines, the impulse to implement. This trick of arresting 
the immediate is nowhere better illustrated than in Santay- 
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ana’s treatment of religion. This is a crucial illustration be 
cause It extracts from the indubitable essence of the matter a 
justification for religion that is all too widely believed to be 
forthcoming only from the dubious matter itself of religion. 


I knew my parents regarded all religion as a work of human imagina¬ 
tion [says Santayana m an autobiographical sketch] and I agreed, and still 
agree, with them there. But this carried an implication in their minds 
against which every instinct m me rebelled, namely that the works of 
human imagination are bad. No, said I to myself even as a boy: they are 
pod they a one are good; and the rest-the whole real world-is ashes 

To t .h' ' ’-f f '^°”>'less, and 

Imost everything if religion was true. ... I saw the .. . alternative 

between Catholicism and complete disillusion; but I was never afraid of 
disillusion, and I have chosen it.* 


Santayana was not afraid of disillusion because he learned 
early and has expressed it early and late that “the forms of 
il usion by which we have been deceived” are not themselves 
illusions but veritable realities that survive the passing as 
they antedate the appearance of the whole visible order. Now 
religions, which are, as Santayana so well says, “the great 
fairy-tales of conscience,” clearly survive any belief or dis¬ 
belief of their truth. The question of validity is irrelevant to 
religion as aesthetic. If these fairy tales of conscience can 

survive the failure of every attempt at implementation, surely 

conscience itself can be thought no less viable. There is no 
pride, though not a little joy, in this discovery. But this is not 
to say that a conscience that was true as well as beautiful 
would not be better than what we have here found. Truth 
and beauty w? would have. But we did not make the universe. 
Santayana himself has been thought by some to have his joy 
in the essence of the ethical increased by the defeat of the 
believer’s pride in its truth value. Such opinion is of course a 
defect peculiar to the faithful. Joy in truth, even the truth of 

* Contemporary American Philosophy, vol. II. p. 243, 
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disillusion, is too easily taken for joy in the failure of illusion 
to be true. There is no malice in devotion to truth, nor any 
pride in the failure of essence to be also true. Santayana replies 
to such critics with no less truth than geniality. “Ah, I know 
why my critics murmur and are dissatisfied. I do not endeavor 
to deceive myself, nor to deceive them, nor to aid them in 
deceiving themselves. They will never prevail on me to do 
that. I am a disciple of Socrates.”^ There is in Santayana, 
however, no more passion for proof than for disproof; “I do 
not ask any one to believe in essences.” But he does assure all, 
as he continues, that if they find themselves divested of every 
belief, “What they will find on their hands, . . . will be 
some essence. And if, believing nothing, they could infinitely 
enlarge their imagination, the whole realm of essence would 
loom before them.”^ And yet it is clear that there is joy in dis¬ 
covering that after truth has failed and skepticism has done 


its very worst, there remains as much for the mind of man as 
Santayana finds in the realm of essence. 

No less joy I should like to reflect in this modest eventua- 
tion of my forlorn hope to implement conscience. The cumu¬ 
lative failures of validation have purged away any malice I 
may have initially had with reference to some of the special 
attempts to implement. I was willing for some to fail, as long 
as I thought the case of conscience safe in the hands of others. 
But to find at la'St no defender of conscience left has by way 
of rebound led me to embrace the essence of conscience with 
more enthusiasm, I fear, than could be forgiven a soul born 
to the Shelleyan mold. Actors kiss and part—to meet and 
kiss again. It’s all in the day’s work. But I find myself linger¬ 
ing over the lines and returning in memory to celebrate each 
fond gesture. Indeed, I still, half-consciously, look for some 
substance of truth among the flickering lights and shadows of 


^ Soliloquies in England and later Soliloquies, p. 259. 
* I&id,, p. 256. 
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essence, as no seasoned disciple of Santayana would. Grateful 
for all the compensation which essence can offer, I yearn still 
for more than mitigation. Alas, alas, no son of the middle 
border can ever wear with full grace and comeliness these 
flowing, but alien, robes; and so the only sense in which I can 
claim to be a disciple of Santayana is the very humble sense 
in which he claims himself to be a disciple of Socrates. I do 
not mean to deceive myself, even if by inadvertence I should 
now and then deceive others. I comment thus in the per¬ 
sonal vein in order to exonerate Santayana, did he need it 

from what out of skeptical hope I shall further say about 
conscience.^ 



Confident that the doctrine of essence, with such emenda- 
tions as have been suggested and may yet be found necessary, 
offers not only compensation for our previous failures to im¬ 
plement conscience, but something that will stay put for the 
whole of consciousness, I have been in better mood after the 
first discouragement of failure passed. In a certain rebound of 
tempered hope, I have been playing farther and farther each 
day from the base which at first I dared not let out of my 
sight, lest I find essence also gone when I returned. Moreover, 
I have been inspecting essences themselves with a more curi¬ 
ous eye than heretofore. I happen, though a great admirer of 
Santayana, to be one of those who do not purport to under¬ 
stand him with any degree of thoroughness. Indeed, I have 
always doubted whether he understood himself with thor¬ 
oughness, though he naturally enough, I suppose, professes 
to know more about himself than his critics seem to 


Moreover. I trust the discerning reader to see that though up to the level of mK 
ligh I am a metaphysical realist, I am up to the level of the same poor light an 
axiological pragmatist. Or lightly laying the jargon of the schools aside, I hold 

even discovery of what is not yet known is more important 

even m ethics than the neatest articulation of the already known. 
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think* he knows. However that may really be, I seemed to find, 
once I had fairly mastered the trick of arresting the immediate, 
that the essences were not all passive, as I had vaguely sup- 
posed, but that they varied in virility from the purely inert to 
the down-right aggressive. I could not be certain, I acknowl- 
edge, that the energy I seemed to detect in the action essences 
was not a projection of the animal energy with which I sum¬ 
moned naturally inert essences into my ken. But upon reflec¬ 
tion, this did not seem to matter to the motive that was 
upholding me. That there was differential activity involved 
in the conscious field seemed clear, and that it clustered in 
that area of consciousness called conscience seemed equally 
clear. Moreover, I thought that I discovered as concomitant 
with this activity a high degree of tension. 

Perhaps I can spare further introspective details in the 
interest of a more detailed discussion of two conclusions to 
which my mind inclined. The first was that among the es¬ 
sences, rating high in (kin) aesthetic significance, were es¬ 
sences of tension, or conflicts between essences, though, as I 
say, this may have been, when reflected, but an illusion of 
what was nevertheless in immediate feeling very real. The 
second was that conscience was playing a part much more 
active than that of mere contemplation in connection with 
these tension areas of consciousness, either to engender or to 
adjudicate or both. Not being certain of, nor primarily inter¬ 
ested in, how all this stands with reference to the essence 
doctrine of Santayana, I shall, with thanks for an initial clue, 
drop further critical regard for the doctrine, in the interest of 
a more independent consideration as to the nature of the 
role and the method played by conscience inside the field of 
consciousness.* 

* Soliloquies in England and Later Soliloquies^ pp. 255 

* Santayana, of course, like any philosopher, is more honored by being imagi¬ 
natively used than by being loyally followed. Not only docs the objectivity of his 
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So general is the identification of conscience with conflict 
that one in order to exploit this view does not have to commit 
himself to a conflict theory of the total stuff of consciousness. 
It is worth remembering, however, that attention itself is a 
Vxn&oitension. Certainly, choice is an inclination of the scales 
following the equilibrium of weighing. Just as the alternative 
data must themselves be in the mind before they can be 
weighed, so the weighing, the balancing, the sense of effort 
involved in choice, must itself be for the mind a further incre¬ 
ment of immediate material. Active from birth, man grows a 
mind that could hardly be other than differentially partial to 
essences of the dynamic. The childish preference for play, the 
later appreciation of acquisition, the artistic stead set upon 
expression, the homely value bespoken workmanship, and the 
all but universal worth accorded creative men, minds, and 
materials—all these are but extraverted symbols of the inner 
preciousness not to say sacredness of the essences of action. 
Now conscience we have from the beginning described as 
man s native impulse of activity come to self-conscious ex¬ 
pression in major conflicts. And while we think in a common 
sense mannerof the conflicts being deeper and wider than con¬ 
sciousness, we know upon sober thought that, whether that 
be true or not, it is certainly true that they are conflicts in 
consciousness. But conscience not only connotes the joy of 
battle; it marks the celebration of victory as well as the pleas¬ 
ure of combat. For though the career of moral judgments may 
well be fraught with discouragement and not infrequently 
with despair as they confront the forces of nature and of 


society, the formation of such judgments marks the 


summit of 


essences leave me cold (see my Philosophic IVay of Life, Chap. V, "The Aesthetic 
Way of Life"), but their static particularism leaves me colder. I do not doubt 
but that Montague is sounder upon this point (though he too swears by objectiv¬ 
ity), if not also quite as stimulating to the imagination. (See his forthcoming Carus 
Lectures, The Qreat Visions in Philosophy.) 
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inner creativity—aesthetic appreciation of the less dynamic ) 
heightened into kinaesthetic substantiality through conflict, 
and climaxed by the finality of the inner umpire, choice. 
When the self avid in the struggle flushed with a sense of 
anticipated decision and as yet unsubdued by any clairvoy¬ 
ance of fateful sequel thereto, flings itself with momentary 
omniscience into the gesture, “I, you, or it ought”—this, 
surely, marks the high moment of that inner drama which 
is man’s mortal life. It is little wonder that Immanuel Kant 
poured forth such final encomia upon conscience, the hero of 

this tale. 

Let me with an extended illustration make clearer how con¬ 
science as self-conscious activity swells the admittedly great 
value glimpsed and articulated as common sense and as art. 

Let me present in three scenes types of reaction to the city as 
aesthetic material—reactions poetic, scientific, and moral. 
What I wish to have noted in the illustration is the progres¬ 
sive enriching of material and the progressive deepening of 
response. To be concrete, we may suppose that Chicago— 
there are those who love her—is the object of each of the 

cases, as she obviously is of the first. 

I take a humble poet’s estimate, in order not to eclipse by 
the form of expression the latter two by the first. 

Born with a century’s birth time and sheltered within a fort; 

Stript of its roof by savages at the river’s lonely port; 

Driven by demons of whirlwind and a million rushing flames. 

And smitten by anarchy’s reddened hands and a thousand deadly shames. 
Still upward and onward she marches, with victory on her lips. 

And a dauntless eye and a strenuous cry to the world that she outstrips.* 

Here the temporal pattern of the city, pegged down by a 
few dramatic events from her first hundred years of history, 
is spread before the mind. So to see Chicago is certainly more 
significant than to see it as merely the place where one lives 

1 H. Fiske, "The March of Chicago," Poms on Chicago and Illinois^ p, 4, 
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and the place where one works plus the transportation be¬ 
tween these two places. But it is not to see it as significantly 
as more detailed knowledge and deeper understanding would 

make possible. 

The same man or another man fresh from years of detailed 
study of the city, and yet with his imagination still intact, 
recovers the city in imagination. Let the years have developed 
in him through unbiased devotion a noneconomic interest in 
economic processes, a noncompetitive interest in competition, 
a deep appreciation of the city for its own sake, as a varie¬ 
gated and absorbing pattern of multiform forces. Let such a 
man, I say, sit down in a calm moment and out of the colors 
at command paint in imagination the diverse elements that 
go to make a city-the physical habitat, the housing, means 
of transportation, the back country, different interests that 
form themselves into groups—social, economic, religious, po¬ 
litical, educational motives all woven into the picture. Then 
let him animate this passive canvas with the pains and 
fatigues, the throbbing passion, the pulsing ambitions, the 
concealed inferiorities, the vaunted superiorities, the acclima¬ 
tion, and the resentment that vivify the group life of man. 
Touch the picture to pathos with children playing in crowded 
streets. Such a man will feel in greatly expanded form the 
fascination that captivates the onlooker at a horse race or a 
partisan at a football game as the senses feast upon the colors 
and scents and expectancies fused into a complex whole. If 
he then endow this picture of a city with a local habitation 
and a name, with memories, with the pride of possession, and 
with a challenge to willing sacrifice, he will have illustrated 
my aesthetic theme. One who gets this vision for the first 
time will have found a day up to which will slope in signifi¬ 
cance all other days of his life and down from which, if he can¬ 
not maintain it, will slope all subsequent days. May we not, 
in fact, define the social scientist as one who has achieved and 
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can maintain with some consistency this aesthetic interest in 
some actual community?^ 

Now let us take, finally, our same man, or another with 
enlarged understanding of the city, and confront him with the 
demand that he stand for her mayoralty. Let us, you and me, 
constitute ourselves as the committee of his fellow citizens to 
wait upon him. Let us remind him that for such a city as that 
described in the preceding paragraph, the city of his heart, 
men have been glad to die in time of need, and let us lay upon 
him the higher honor, the deeper duty, of living for her in 
times uneventful. He knows that riches gained at her expense 
become ashes; we do not need to tell him that her success 
through him would expand his own personality and fill full 
his cup of pride. It is not difficult for this committee—com¬ 
posed as it is, reader, of just you and me—to sensitize him at 
once to the honor and the duty involved. We easily and at 
once make it for him a matter of conscience. Let us with that 
clairvoyance which you and I so easily grant ourselves watch 
what happens inside him as he decides what he ought to do. 

He—remembering our previous description of him—is 
probably not a professional politician who will with the great¬ 
est sacrifice easily lay himself upon the altar—and the con¬ 
tracts—of his city. Not being a professional politician, he will 
have a private job, business, or position, for which he has 
been trained, in which he has succeeded, around which his 
friendships cluster to which he also confesses obligations. 
Without describing it, I wish here to ask you to elaborate in 
your own mind another pattern of these previous commit¬ 
ments as kinaesthetically rich, as personally appealing, and 
as morally exacting as the pattern of the city I have drawn to 
put inside his mind. Thrust your pattern also inside his mind. 

'This paragraph is taken with slight changes from the last (my) chapter of 
Chicago: An Experiment in Social Science Research (Smith and White, editors), 
pp. 242-243. 
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The man is now confronted by destiny; he is modest in the 
presence of fate. He must not only balance the goods, he 
must weigh against each pattern the evils of the other, which 
also are as rich aesthetic materials as the goods upon which 
we have concentered attention. Both pictures are heightened 
by the call to action that involves renunciation of one alterna¬ 
tive, surrender to the other. While these heightened patterns 
cross and conflict, merge, or superimpose as he projects them 
alternatively and then jointly into his future, rising now, it 
may be, with one to fame, sinking now, perhaps, through the 
other to oblivion—this man’s mind as it moves to decision is 
the unbelievably complex and indescribably rich thing which 
I present to you as the aesthetic finality of conscience. In¬ 
formed with at least two configurations, either of which alone, 
the medium allowing, would become great art; marked by a 
struggle between them such as to involve not merely the pat¬ 
terns but to seal his own fate; intensified thus by the poign¬ 
ancy of having to sentence to death one honorable self and, 
without respite to mourn over the dead, having to invest with 
the robes of action the new self brought to birth by irrevoc¬ 
able choice—such a mind, in such a state, equals in immensity 
as it surpasses in grandeur the starry heavens of Kant’s im¬ 
mortal epigram. It is the aesthetic essence of moral tension 
within.That great apostle ofconscience knew what he praised. 

But it will be objected that I am describing conscience at 
its highest and best, that this picture is of the critical proc¬ 
esses of the learned and wise, not of the hunch of the igno¬ 
rant or the fixation of the intolerant. To this objection my 
answer has in principle been already given in Chap. I. Con¬ 
sciences differ, as consciousnesses differ; but as immediacy of 
data is common to all these, so to all those is common the urge 
to resolve the conflicts of data through the unequivocality of 
choice. There echoes intermittently through the corridors of 
consciousness, “Choose ye as between conflicting data, which 
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datum ye will serve.” These are echoes from consciousness 
voicing in conflicts less important the dictum of conscience 
in every important conflict, importance being determined 
by the degree to which the choice commits the self not 
merely to serve or have, but to become a datum. Conscience 
at its most typical is the decision as to what one is to be; the 
fact that every choice as to what one is to get or do involves 
in lesser or greater fashion what kind of self is to be after and 
through the process, but confirms the truth that conscience 
is an aspect of consciousness and that we cannot erect a hard 
and fast line between moral and other choices. Kant is right, 
moreover, in conceiving conscience as an impulse to act and 
in enunciating the dictum of conscience in the form, “So 

A. >> 

act. . . . 

IV 

This brings us to an aspect of our subject which may ap- 
pear to transcend the scope of this chapter, but which, I 
believe, does not do so. We have limited ourselves here to the 
inside of consciousness. But the emphasis upon action seems 
clearly to Overflow into conduct, and thus to quit the re¬ 
stricted area of consciousness. Moreover, we have limited our¬ 
selves here to the aesthetic attitude, with moral phenomena 
as data. Still it must be recalled, as we have just been argu¬ 
ing, that among the essences are included dynamic as well as 
static ones. There is the sense of effort to be discerned among ^ 
the denizens of consciousness, and there is on the other side 
the active attitude which may be taken by consciousness to¬ 
ward its data. But for this latter, essences, at least the static 
ones, might never get intuited or appropriated, even though 
in mind. Now this active attitude of consciousness itself is 
what I have from the first chapter been calling conscience. 
The activity of conscience need not necessarily, therefore, 
lead us beyond the boundaries of consciousness. The first 
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objective of the will to unify, as we have seen, is integration 
inside consciousness, whereunto there is a primordial nisus. 
The work of harmonizing, like that of charity, begins at home. 
Dynamic essences cross and conflict. Something may or must 
be done about this, if peace is to prevail in our inner world. 
Moreover, the presence of static and inert essences may chal¬ 
lenge consciousness, which as conscience initiates activity, to 
substitute for contemplation of them their ordering into some 
pattern or other. 

Now more of the essences are contemplated than are 
chosen, even in the choice situation; for some are rejected 
when others are elected. From this arises an unusual result, a 
paradox in fact. It is the paradox stated by Professor Mon¬ 
tague as follows: “So long as we have such feelings of duty, 
it is our duty to follow them.”* The paradox grows really 
from the fact that conscience ought to be followed even when 
what it prescribes is (as judged by others or subsequently by 
the selO not the best thing. The wisdom of the advice is gener¬ 
ally recognized by moralists. “A man’s conscience may be a 
poor thing,” says Hobhouse corroborating Montague, “ but it 
is his own; and . . . though there may be many errors incident 

to the principle that men should do ultimately what is right 
in their own eyes, yet, if they do anything else than what is 
right in their own eyes, there is no moral law at all.”2 What 
might more appropriately be said from our present limited 
point of view inside consciousness is that otherwise there 
would be no self at all. Conscience, as the penalty of an active 
animal, is the integrator of his energies par excellence; and 
the only way man could be one rather than many, which 
latter is to say none, is to commit himself through attention 
to less than he sees. While this necessity becomes most obvi¬ 
ously crucial when we leave the field of consciousness and 

* Belief Unbound^ p. 43. 

* The Metaphysical Theory of the State^ p. 92. 
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enter the field of action, nevertheless inside consciousness, 
conscience alone makes possible the integration, that is the 
being, of the self. We shall later pursue this utility and limited 
validity of conscience, which also helps to compensate for its 
lack of outer validity. Anticipating that and summarizing 
this, we may now say that conscience as a benefactor may 
not pilot us to the very best—perfection; but it will keep us 
from the very worst—effervescence. So long, then, as it is 
better to be than not be, conscience must be honored, even if 
with a sigh. For, but for it, essences might be but could not be 
chosen, made at home, and enjoyed; and essences lost, liter¬ 
ally the last is lost; “ . . . because,” as Santayana says, 
“their presence or absence, their purity or contradiction, 
make up the spiritual sum of life, all that matters in it, with¬ 
out which no one would care to raise his head from the pillow 
of non-being.”‘ Given these essences, if the assumption be 
not combed too carefully to catch the stowaway conscious¬ 
ness, we need not ask for anything else to complete the good¬ 
ness of our inner world. When contemplation grows cold, 
conscience can set up a current by its activity called choice, 
and the self-that-was secures a new lease on life by metamor¬ 
phosis into what it erstwhile was not but owned—its essences, 
now successful candidates for its acquisitive attention. 

Useless they may be these essences; but not worthless. 
They are the supremely worthful and the norms or objects of 
all else worth while. They are the objects of the self—and 
these two need no more room to gambol than that furnished 
by the private greens of the humblest consciousness. It can¬ 
not be marveled now that earlier I stood against those who 
in any name would cheat the self of its privacy, individuality 
conceived as the different. Upon the significance of this utter 
privacy, which remains to the self though all else be lost, I 
wish to stand. What passes through any mind for any hour is 

* Platonism and the Spiritual Ltfe^ p. 13. 
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incommensurate in value with all that happens in all the 
world through all time besides. It may be Thomas Jefferson, 
yonder, atop Monticello, looking across the valley; it may be 
Napoleon on St. Helena, watching the rolling waves; it may 
be a student at his desk, ostensibly reading these lines; it may 
be a beggar in rags, bemoaning his state; it may be Mussolini, 
yonder, in Rome, admitting to Emil Ludwig that the people 
“move me no more than this table or that piece of paper. 
Among them, I am absolutely alone —wherever, whoever 
howsoever, be it a mind, give me its panorama, and you may 
take the world. Only, with your private treasures to match 
mine, why not forget the world and be as rich as I ? Psycho¬ 
analysis has helped us to know from the little difference in 
reverie quality if not also from the great similarity in reverie 
quantity that “a man’s a man, for a’ that.” Verily, with 
Swinburne, “man’s soul is man’s god still.” 

Consciousness touched into the poignant kinaesthetic by 
conscience conflicts, this remains when the shouting and 
tumult die and the regrets and pains of frustrated imple¬ 
mentation have passed and been forgotten. Hartmann puts 
well this axiological superiority of the individual: “As a car¬ 


rier of values, the individual himself has a higher worth than 
the community, and . . . individualistic ethics has a deeply 
founded right to precedence over a purely social and therefore 
one-sided ethics. * The last place of refuge amid the con¬ 
fusion of the world,” writes Rufus Jones, the mystic, “is this 
inner citadel of the soul. We owe almost everything to the 
larger society of which we are an organic part—almost every¬ 
thing, but there is one thing we can never surrender, barter, 
or disobey at the command of any social authority whatever, 
the august voice within us.’’^ “The rush of the traffic,” says 


^ E/hicSy vol. 11, p. 110. 

* The Nature and Authority oj Conscience^ pp. 74-75. 
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C. Delisle Burns, “or the whirl of machinery may not enter 
into the deeper recesses of a person who is civilized. Indeed,” 
as he continues, “ civilization, at its very best, is this capacity 
for being in a world and not ‘of* it.**^ To the artists, who 
more than others suffer from vainly grasping at the riches of 
privacy without the full release of bringing its wonders to 
light, to the most articulate artists we ought to turn for a 
fitting word upon the finality of the subjective. Cabell but 
voices the artist’s dear pain, in referring to himself as “pleas¬ 
urably visited now and then by the irrationalities of a poetic 
turn of mind—and by a folly which finds the old incongruity 
between the dream and the accomplishment a rather heart¬ 
breaking business; and to which that half-revealed land re¬ 
mains tauntingly unattainable, and which continues to prefer 
these not wholly human people to my contemporaries.”^ 

Charles Morgan raises the subjective to the status of an 
oasis in the desert of life: 

Every man ... has his own retreat, his intact island, ringed about 
with the waters of the spirit, where he may live his own life and not be 
pursued: and from which he may set out on his voyages. A saint vanishes 
thither continually; he walks upon the waters: the hounds check and lose 
him: while they are sniffing the earth, he is gone. The simple have an 
island in their simplicity; children, whom our blind knowledge seeks to 
encompass, in the starry jungle of their imagination: and some find refuge 
in the natural miracles, in their secret woods and mountains, to which 
they go not to praise beauty that is of the eye, but to reaffirm a fealty of 
the soul, obeying joyfully in the midst of life that material summons of 
dust to dust which, like death*s compassionate trumpet, is a supreme 
release from all claims. ... In every great work of art an artist dies 
and rises again; and we, who enter into its illusion, die to this world and 
are reborn. . . . Life does not consist in outward acts and is little affected 
by them. It is an inward and secret experience which those who become 


* Leisure in the Modem Worlds p. 249. 

* These Restless Heads^ pp. 126-117. 
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aware of it-and they are few except in childhood and perhaps in great 
ag^eek to intensify, for to intensify is to protect and sustain it.' 

And finally a word from William James, who was an artist 
both before and after he was a scientist and philosopher: 

In spite of the appeal which this impersonality of the scientific attitude 

makes to a certain magnanimity of temper, I believe it to be shallow and 

I can now state my reason in comparatively few words. That reason is 

that, so long as we deal with the cosmic and the general, we deal only with 

the symbols of reality, but as soon as we deal with private and personal 

phenomena as such, we deal with realities in the completest sense of the 
term.* 


. n, Fournam, pp. 227. 309 (quoted by Burns, Uisur, in ,h, Modnn World 

pp. 249-252). Compare Powys’ remark that "A well-managed solitary life, whether 

surrounded by people or protected from people, is a very delicate and a very difficult 
work of art {A Philosophy oj Solitude^ p. 78). 

* yarietits oj Religious Experience, p. 498. 
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SOLIPSISM AND SOCIAL ORDER 

We have now run conscience to ground in what at the same 
time we denominate the differentia of individuality, that is, 
the strictly private. Conscience seems to stand at the farthest 
possible remove from questions of social order to which we 
now propose to turn for consideration. The final war¬ 
rant, however, for the soundness of our procedure in thus 
internalizing conscience is found in the unappeasable com¬ 
plaint that attends any attempt to substitute external order 
for the inner voice. Hobbes made the attempt and anathe¬ 
matized himself for the first hundred years while it was re¬ 
membered what he had done, and ever afterwards with those 
who feel anew the pinch of the substitution. No monarches 
command, no judicial decree, however authoritative, has ever 
been held right by those whose consciences it has sought to 
correct, unless or until, in the sequel, their consciences were 
changed after the order of its pattern. And this is true regard¬ 
less of the level of insight which conscience represents. The 
outlawry of polygamy among the American Mormons last 
century well illustrates both points; it was not accepted as 
right, even though it had to be accepted as authoritative, 
until culture changed conscience. While conscience remains 
conscience it will hold itself to be right against any and all 
authority whatsoever. 

In the presence of this universal plumping for conscience 
as right when it differs from other claimants, it is singular 
that the agreement of conscience with public authority, when 
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it does agree, should ever have been thought to show some¬ 
how that in those cases conscience is not private and strictly 
individual. In this crucial matter we must follow Locke and 
Jefferson rather than Hobbes and Rousseau. For whatever 
may be true elsewhere, it is necessary in the case of convic¬ 
tions to find an interpretation of sharing which will preserve 
as private what nevertheless is joint experience. Chief Justice 
Hughes, dissenting in the Macintosh case, enunciated not 
only good American constitutionalism but also good common 
sense and logic in declaring that “The battle for religious 
liberty has been fought and won with respect to religious be¬ 
liefs and practices, which are not in conflict with good order 

of conscience within its 
proper field."^ In its proper privacy conscience is supreme, 

even though, as he adds, Government may enforce obedi 
ence to laws regardless of scruples.’’^ In its proper privacy it' 
is supreme, nor does it lose its nature when it becomes public 
We have assumed, and shall assume, that conscience is pri¬ 
vate in every case, regardless of how fully it agrees with 
public declarations. As private it has not seemed to us imple- 
mentable, not by any doctrine yet proposed. No, not even 
by the doctrine that elevates into a metaphysical entity shar¬ 
ing as general will. As compensation for its failure of valida¬ 
tion, however, we have exposed and celebrated the aesthetic 
richness of conscience conceived as essence rather than as 
transitive claim. Moreover, we have pointed out that at least 
inside consciousness, it is better to attend to the voice of con¬ 
science, regardless of what its voice prescribes, since it is the 
catalyzer of the self. But with conscience thus dissevered from 
conduct and hospitably housed in the ivory tower of the 
utterly subjective, what are we to do with the not infrequent 
claim of conscience to be the basis of social order.? 

* 283 U.S. 634. (Italics mine.) 

* 633. 
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I 

Three things appear fairly clear as, with this question in 
mind, we pass from conscience to society: (i) that conscience 
would have a happier career if, restricting itself to the inner 
life, it gave up public ambition; (2) that society, neverthe¬ 
less, must be dealt with for its own sake, if not for conscience* 
sake, though really for both since society furnishes a potential 
held for conscience; (3) that it is neither the inner nor the 
outer as such but the incidence of each upon the other that 
constitutes our final problem. As private, conscience has 
already achieved an honorable aesthetic status and even 
an integrative role. But the call to a public career—there's 
the rub. It*s that gesture that demands, and fails of, im¬ 
plementation. Indeed, the history of socioethical thought 
is replete with emphases meant to render the field of the 
problem monistic in order the better to deal with the prob¬ 
lem itself. Behaviorism is a case in point, and better still 
the widespread will to exclude the non-metrical from social 
science. Render the whole matter completely objective, 
so runs the counsel; and thus you raise hope of understanding 
if not of controlling social organization. This counsel eventu¬ 
ates in attempts to ignore, if not to abolish, not only con¬ 
science but the whole field of the subjective, as witness 
Watson’s attack upon consciousness. Nor are these attempts 
without their merit or even success, especially if they be 
severely and astutely limited (say) to the academy where 
one may have anemia and still grace a chair. Even in the 
academy, however, the subjective does now and then ob¬ 
trude itself in interdepartmental, if not intradepartmental, 
matters, where feelings get hurt and prejudices get aired. 
Moreover, on the doubled night shift the subjective as 
gossip comes fully into its own over the card table or around 
the festive board. Since I mean to return in the next chapter 
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to this motive, I do not wish here to deprecate the objective 
approach to social problems; and I recognize that all my 
negative examples, including gossip, are capable, with some 
recession of color, of being stated behavioristically. 

But this whole matter, with less loss of flush, is also 
capable of subjective statement. And in this chapter I 
wish further to elaborate from the last chapter the subjective 
point of view. There we raised no imputation against the 
objective; essences so far as we were there concerned might 
always have their objective, even their social counterpart. 
We were concerned only with indicating that there is a 
subjective, that it is not only rich in value but is the source 
of value, the very essence of individuality, and that con¬ 
science both contributes and enjoys enough therein to 
guarantee it a career, whether it ever get accepted by the 
public or not. Conscience inside the limits of consciousness 
was there our theme. Society inside the limits of conscious¬ 
ness IS here our theme. Self and society without consciousness 
are subsequently to be our theme. But now to our present 
task. Though it is probable that if consciousness could 
swallow the world, including the social order, conscience 
would thereby be given winning access to otherwise re¬ 
calcitrant material, yet this access and the sequel thereto 
are not at present our chief concern. We wish for the moment, 
in short, to expose and defend a purely subjective approach 
to social phenomena as fruitful methodology; and that 
surely is task enough for one chapter. 

“Task enough,” without a doubt! Nobody has been bold 
enough or trivial enough, as you will, wholeheartedly to 
enunciate and exploit solipsism for social purposes. Santa¬ 
yana has, of course, played at the task—and has written 
poetry about it: 

I could believe that I am here alone, 

And all the world’s my dream; 
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The passion of the scene is all my own, 

And things that seem but seem.* 

That for a mood of his youth. In maturity Santayana 
acknowledges that his solipsism, no more than his Catholi¬ 
cism, was ever anything “but theoretic poses or possibilities; 
vistas for the imagination, never convictions.”^ Indeed, 
rereading his early poem in the light of this mature confes¬ 
sion of his, one sees already in the last stanza the telltale 
note of equivocality: 

But whether all to me the vision come, 

Or break in many beams; 

The pageant ever shifts, and being’s sum 
Is but the sum of dreams. 

Santayana is, of course, not the only modern who has 
looked longingly and lovingly at solipsism, without the full 
courage of narcissistic desire. Fichte played at it enough to 
let us see that, though not of easy finite access, philosophical 
absolutism, where conceived with Fichte and Royce as 
personal, is the full transcendental fulfillment of solipsistic 
yearning. William James, in the quotation at the end of 
the preceding chapter, seemed to commit himself so whole¬ 
heartedly to the superior worth and reality of the subjec¬ 
tive as to involve him in solipsism; but we well know that 
he meant it only north-northwest, that is, pluralistically. 
The same may be said for Leibnitz; for while indeed, accord¬ 
ing to him, the entire world is embraced in my ideas, it 
is equally embraced in your ideas and the ideas of countless 
other monads. And so with many, many other thinkers 
since Kant faced modern philosophy toward subjectivism. 
It may well be that men like Leibnitz and James, and 

* “Solipsism,” first stanza, PoemSj p. 95. 

* Soliloquies in England and Later Soliloquies^ p. 256. And yet compare his recent 
remark: " This world, for a speculative mind, is exactly analogous to this moment” 
{Platonism and the Spiritual Life^ p. 43). 
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particularly Santayana, would have found themselves 
committed to genuine solipsism—the ego with its private 
contents as alone real—if they had followed their logic 
through to the end, instead of quitting it to chat surrepti¬ 
tiously with every other ego they met. Philosophers seem to 
suffer a deep ambivalence of intense desire for and deathly 
dread of solipsism, even when their own logic indicates 
it as the outcome of rigorous thought. Face to face with the 
fruition of their desire, they have almost without exception 
felt with a late lamented American representative that 
“Subjectivism is intolerable both emotionally and practi¬ 
cally, because it reduces life to a soliloquy. We suffocate 
within the walls of the self; we welcome anything that 

promises to let in the fresh air or to lead us out into the 
open. ^ 

There may have been many reasons for this fear, but one 
of them is obvious and relevant: they did not include enough 
in the self. Drink deep or taste not this solitary spring. The 
best cure for such solipsism as daunted them is more solip¬ 
sism. Suppose we screw our courage up to the final phrase, 
with Max Stirner, and then mean it, as he did not: “I am' 
not an ego along with other egos; but the sole ego.”^ Could 
we then be lonely?—not with all egos our guests. Could we 
then be afraid.^ not in that company. Could we then be 
surfeited? not until we lost our will to power, that is, until 
we ceased to be ourselves. But my editorial “we” has'given 
way to the insidious error that subverted Stirner and all others 
pluralistically sensitized—too many egos again. What has 
stumped most philosophers solipsistically inclined is the 
inexorable objectivity of other people, which of course no 
true solipsist can keep his composure and allow. It is just 

‘ Bennett, The Dilemma oj Religious Knowledge^ pp. 109-110. 

* The Ego and His Own, p. 482, 
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this aspect that has led me to hazard an effort to take it 
seriously, since nowhere better than in social relations can 
the ego be seen to spread his net and to desiccate the phalanx 
of objectivism. I want to bridge the gap between private 
conscience and a social order that frustrates or is frustrated 
by it. I take the whole objective order into my consciousness, 
to let conscience do with as it will. True, in order to do this 
most seemly, I ought not to lift my voice like this as though 
you were out there. I have gone into a huddle with myself, 
and come out assured that you are not out there, objectively, 
but are now numbered among my ideas in here, subjectively. 
So I need not talk out loud to reach you, my auditor ideas; 
and yet if I do, following a habit built on previous error, 
what does it matter ? There's no one out there to be bothered 
by my shouting or even to remark it. So I shall follow my old 
habits out of a whimsical pleasure at my own conceit, and 
keep on talking to you as though you were out there. But 
now I know that you are not; I myself and my feelings and 
thoughts alone are real—now and henceforth, to the end of 
this illustration of solipsism. • 

That I can do this with impunity is certain. Even the 
philosophers who have most feared solipsism have admitted 
this. “ So long as a man remains a solipsist,” says one of them 
for many, “he can be refuted in the sphere of values as little 
as in any other sphere.”^ Now that I am here and nobody can 
dislodge me with logic or anything else until I am ready to 
renounce my autonomy, I can do just as I please, for the first 


* Urban, The InteUigibU Worlds p. 339. Hocking secs no logical recourse here save 
in resort to the ontological principle: “If there is any answer to solipsism on the 
logical plane, its kernel will be found in what the ontological argument essays to 
state” {Confemporary Idealism in America [Barrett, cd.], p. 58). Nor has this been 
true of merely the respectable philosophers. Though hating all that solipsism con¬ 
notes, since it marks the goal for him of idealism, Lenin declares that “By no 
proofs, or syllogisms, or definitions would it be possible to refute the solipsist, if 
he consistently adhered to this view” {Materialism and Empirio-Criticism^ p. 226). 
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time in all my experience.’ This is something worth! Now, 
how does it feel to be here all snug, with only me, bunched 
up with myself and my ideas? Fine, just fine. I’ve got some 
fears left, but I know they’re just fears of myself; and so I’m 
not afraid of them. There are still stresses and strains, feel¬ 
ings of tightness more in some parts of my morphology’ than 
in other parts, but the feelings are mine and so I don’t .nind 
them—I mean, in my new state, I just mind them. They’re 
only my ideas. Yes, I still feel as though I ought to do this 
or not do that; but it is only to realize myself in this direction 
of my inclinations rather than in that. So I don’t think I’ll 
have any trouble with my conscience. 


But, on second thought, how do I know that it is better to 
do as conscience says than some other way ? Well, as I said 
before, I ve got to do something—something, too, that’ll 
hold all these different ideas together into a sort of me—and 
conscience is just the name for the strain preceding choice 
as well as the resolution of the conflicts between candidates 
for the favor of the self. So, it’s a choice between continuing 
to be I myself and surrendering to these various ideas to be 
dispersed as a single self. It’s my only way of integration, 
and since I’ve got to keep on going. I’ll go its way. But do I 
know that its way is the best possible ? That I do not, for it 
may turn out other than as I wished. Indeed, I’ve spared you 
one case already met since I’ve been solipsizing in which I 
regretted that I had not followed another idea rather than 
the one I did follow. I went back and did it over; but that was 
another time, and so did not help the first time. What most 
impresses me in this bliss, however, is the infinite variety of 
things that lie out there before me. I should never tire of 
contemplating this, my scenery; but I’m not allowed that 
satisfaction very long uninterruptedly, because many of 

> I forego the setting that so easily leads to solipsism; it is familiar to every stu¬ 
dent of philosophy and may be taken for granted by non-philosophical readers. 
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these essences of mine are active, especially the ones I call 
persons; they’re always in conflict with one another—con¬ 
flicts that I have to settle for my peace of mind. Moreover 
I cannot settle them without getting involved. I must at¬ 
tend to them, and attendance upon them changes me so that 
I do not seem quite the same thereafter. And then they solicit 
my attention in their own right. I feel my conscience con¬ 
stantly on the call, for I must always be determining in every 
present what my future is to be, since I cannot stand still 
and, moving on, I may repent of some move. I’ve certainly 
got a spontaneous mind, and adding to the ebullition of ideas 
my own sudden determinations this way and that, there’s 
something doing in this ego every minute. When I’m minded 
to rest, they prod me; and when they grow still, I prod them. 
But I’ve solipsized long enough this spell. I’m going to get 
outside myself awhile and talk to somebody. I can come back 
when I please, since I alone am real. 


II 

Well, here I am again—back with you, my readers. And 
you, granting both my freedom to solipsize and my im¬ 
munity at it, ask what it is I hope to gain by this fanciful 
indulgence. I reply that my hope for a social order is in social 
science and that solipsism marks a, if not the, direction of 
methodological advance in social science. Physical science 
came into—I do now know whether it has yet really come 
out oP—a solipsistic psychology through the sensationalism 
of Mach dramatically represented by the telephone-exchange 
theory of mind of Karl Pearson. Who can prove that it is any 
the worse for the withdrawal into the ego ? It drew the whole 

‘ Eddington sets the stage which logically calls for the descent into solipsism, 
but then refuses himself to slide down the same hill as that crushed into a “bundle 
of pointer readings” by his obedient elephant. (See The Nature oj the Physical 
JVorldy pp. 250 fF.) 
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physical world after it of course, and has succeeded marvel¬ 
ously at its task. While, as I have said, solipsism seems to be 
somewhat more drastic in social science because of the 
presence of other egos as material, I do not know that it will 
be any the worse. Certainly the recalcitrance of the social 
material justifies any resort that has marked a stage, if not 
the methodological goal, of the natural sciences. The prevail¬ 
ing psychological approach in the social field, it seems to me, 
can have no other ending than a solipsistic one. Moreover’ 
the growing sensitization of scientists in the social as well as 
natural fields to philosophical considerations may be counted 
upon to lead in this direction. And if in this direction, then 
to the solipsistic result. Philosophers avoid solipsism’ ordi¬ 
narily by only the most deft sabotage of their own logic, a 
conscientious withdrawal of effort at just the crucial point, 
and a gentlemen’s agreement in argument not to push the 
matter to the solitary end. And they almost universally 
acknowledge that once in, there’s no dependable way out.' 
Now, social scientists are not afraid and they are not deft 
at side stepping, not deft like the philosophers, at least; 
and so, being interested in philosophy, they may be counted 
upon to pull up in solipsism before they know it. I thought, 
therefore, since one of them suggested it to me, that I’d 
risk getting in to explore—especially since I was already on 
the brink from the last chapter-—in order to get out and 
report. But how get out, once in ? Well, even philosophers 
know that their legs and hands can do what their minds 
find it impossible to do. So I turned the sheet on which I 
wrote myself in and walked out—just like that. 

Now, I propose to illustrate my report of inside experi¬ 
ences by taking an influential social scientist who has a 

‘ Compare the remark of a skilled epistemologist: “We are confined to the sub¬ 
jective side and can never have in consciousness the existent known, though we can 
literally grasp it with our hands” (Sellars, FMluUonary Naturalism, p, 40). 
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following near the brink, and precipitating him right into 
the cavern. The scientist I pick is one whose name I have 
called already in a previous chapter, but to another purpose 
—Charles Norton Cooley. You will readily recall from my 
previous discussion, if not from a first-hand acquaintance 
with his books, that he, too, wrestled with discouragement 
over the impotence of conscience in the social field. This 
impotence, indeed, his sociology was meant to cure. He finally 
made out that human individuals as data for sociology are 
in consciousness. “In order to have a society,” he says upon 
being requoted, “it is evidently necessary that persons 
should get together; and they get together only as personal 
ideas in the mind. Where else?”^ That question seemed to 
Cooley as final as it is rhetorical. Where else, indeed, save 
in the mind.^ But in whose mind? In my mind, of course. 
You will recall the further illustration of Cooley. I (for social 
purposes) am your ideas of me; but you (for social purposes) 
are my ideas of you; then since you for me are my ideas of 
you, I am really my ideas of my-you’s ideas of me. 

Of course, then you and I can and do get together, and we 
treat each other just as we should—so long as the meeting 
comes off in my house-of-consciousness. You are there on 
good behavior as a guest, and as host I am master of cere¬ 
monies. But it was just here that Cooley walked right out of 
solipsism; for he said that time about is fair play. Having 
been host to him, I must now be his guest. So we met as 
harmonious as before—this time in his house-of-conscious- 
ness—with me as his ideas of me and with him as his ideas of 
his-me*s ideas of him. A pleasant time was had again by all. 
For who will say that I as his ideas of me was not as well 
behaved in his house as he (when he was my ideas of him) 
behaved in my house ? He and I have exhausted our social 
potencies, however, without ever getting to introduce to 

* Human Nature and the Social Order^ p. 119. 
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each other the real Cooley and Smith. For while he got 
together his me and him and I got together my him and me 
neither of us brought together his household (his me and him) 
and my household (my him and me). We’re going to have to 
have another and larger house to get these two households 

together. 

Now, this is where you come in, my reader, if you have a 
large enough house to hold both our menages. I trust you 
not to slip here, as have so many, into the pretensions of the 
absolute, just because you can house so large and wild a 
party. Hold your head and help us plumb the finite fecundity 
of solipsism. It is clear, I hope, that now you are to introduce 

me (as my-ideas-of-my-ideas-of-both-Cooley-and-myself) to 
him (as his-ideas-of-his-ideas-of-both-himself-and-me), only 

I become for you, your-ideas-of-my-ideas-of-my-ide’as-of- 

both-Cooley-and-myself; and he becomes for you, your- 

ideas-of-his-ideas-of-his-ideas-of-both-himself-and-me. I 

thank you, sir, for the pleasure of meeting that Mr. Cooley. 

But I do not thank you for the pain of being hyphenated into 

one of your ideas in order to meet another one of your ideas 

as doubled up with horrid hyphens as 1 . After all I started to 

have this party in my house, and I mean to end it there. 

What’s the good of going solipsistic, if I cannot be the 

honorable host? So I enlarge my house—the party will make 

It worth my while. I’m sure—and invite you and your him’s 

and me s and all of you, my readers, with all your him’s and 

me’s and them’s. This is my party, and I want everybody to 

come; for I am I, the world’s my oyster, and I’ve already 

eaten it. Let the house come to order—any disturbance 
that’s made here. I’ll make. 

I do not propose to continue with this party; I only wanted 
to stage it. Nor do I propose to call the names of my guests; 
they’re all so heavily hyphenated that it would be tedious. 
But the guests are all here, and the party could go ahead as 
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society if it seemed worth while. If you are bored with the 
prospective performance, that probably reflects only your 
preference—pray remember your breeding—your prefer¬ 
ence, I say, for your own party. Well, you can, if you’re still 
out there and subsistent, give a party of your own, and I’ll 
come to it, with the same manners, however, as you dis¬ 
played at mine. Do you call my party trivial? It’s society, I 
remind you; and society’s not trivial, however boring it may 
be to those not of it. This is but such a party as you and I 
and all of us give constantly in our interpretations of one 
another and our judgments of one another’s interpretations 
of ourselves and of all others. I do not see but that all social 
phenomena could be conceived in this solipsistic manner, if 
it were thought worth while. Indeed, it is the manner of con¬ 
ceiving that is most congenital to the human animal. Who 
does not remember his preextraverted difficulties in distin¬ 
guishing his dreams from realities? Realism is the slowly 
maturing fruit of sophistication; we were all solipsists on the 
road to becoming what we now are. Yes, to conceive social 
phenomena solipsistically is an easy matter; but the stating 
of them so is another matter. The I’s and you’s and he’s 
and they’s grow quickly unwieldy, and the hyphens it 
would take a telegrapher to read. But the accurate state¬ 
ment of social phenomena is difficult in any form.^ There 
are those who complain at statistics. Only the philosopher 
can talk of social data smoothly, and he because he is willing 
for a consideration to leave most of the material out of his 
polished abstractions. By building hyphens in parentheses 
and parentheses onto apostrophes, much as the geocentrist 
built epicycles onto epicycles, we could state society solipsisti¬ 
cally, and thus give conscience a chance in a friendlier world. 

But why do it? the question recurs. Well, there have been 
those who were willing to die for conscience. Socrates is 

* Compare Follett^s form in Creative Experience, Chap. III. 
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believed to have died for it. Plato elected to live in order to 
save conscience by assimilating society to it. Kant after 
lifting conscience as high as the “spher’y chimes” and mak¬ 
ing heaven stoop to meet her there plainly told the social 
order that it could be assimilated or suffer the irrelevance of 

1 . * C 1 1 ^ quite so strenuous a 

program as this for the remainder of this chapter; but I do 

propose to look into the work of these two immortals—Plato 
and Kant—and to derive from them and from my own fore¬ 
going experience of solipsism a moral for those who treat 
social phenomena on the simpler level of common sense wiJh 
the less strenuous methods of science. But I may introduce 
these ancient worthies by a passing analysis of a current 
book, Niebuhr’s Moral Man and Immoral Society. 

Ill 

Reinhold Niebuhr has made the discovery for himself, as 
every man must, that conscience at its purest is too pure to 
be effective in the world of contested action. In the individual 
man, conscience has a chance, the greater chance, I may 
interpolate, the more withdrawn the man or the more intro¬ 
verted his nucleus. But in society there is no chance for 
perfection and a difficult chance at meliorism. Every social 
order is a disordered etiology overgrown. And since the 
public conscience conceals its own rattling skeleton and 
asks to be respected for its seemly exterior, it can hardly 
expect however much it may hope, to be treated as status 
quo Other than it treated the status quo it supplanted. This 
line of thought leads our author to a defence of coercion as a 
moral method in the social field. Unless the moralist recog¬ 
nizes “the elements of injustice and coercion which are 
present in any contemporary social peace,” he “may be as 
dangerous a guide as the political realist. ... By failing to 
recognize the real character of these forms of coercion, the 
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moralist places an unjustified moral onus upon advancing 
groups which use violent methods to disturb a peace main¬ 
tained by subtler types of coercion.”^ Seeing that “the 
responsible leader of a political community is forced to use 
coercion to gain his ends,“^ Niebuhr thinks that the best 
that can be done is> with Gandhi, to see to it that necessary 
violence “proceeds from perfect moral goodwill.”^ Associat¬ 
ing thus the morality of individual conscience with the im¬ 
morality which he deplores in society, he concludes that for 
man’s inner life “honesty is possible only when it skirts the 
edges of cynicism.”* While this is described by him as 
“rather tragic,” it is clear that he grieves not so much for the 
compromised inner as for the illusory character of his outer 
hope “that the collective life of mankind can achieve perfect 
justice. ^ 

Kant, whom Niebuhr follows equivocally because at 
several removes and not without frequent lapses, would 
hardly have understood the perturbation with which Niebuhr 
closes his book, as reflected in the sentences last quoted 
above. Not that Kant thought differently about the outer 
order but because he contented himself more fully with the 
inner worth of conscience. For a fact there is no unequivocal 
and unreserved good save the good will; but the conclusion 
Kant drew from that was to content himself with such a 
good once found rather than to worry himself over the 
immoral state of society. The truth is that Kant came so 
close to solipsism himself that Fichte, his disciple, saw no way 
of continuing Kant so as to preserve him without making 
God a solipsistic heir of the Kantian hinterland. The fact 
that conscience does not get exemplified in the social order 

* Moral Man and Immoral Society^ p, 133. 

* Ibid.y p. 144. 

* Ibid.f p. 247. 

* Uid,^ p. 276, 

‘ Ibid,, p. 277. 
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reflects not at all against conscience, nor should it in any 

sense disturb the moral man. Such was Kant’s conviction 

In the preceding chapter we have indicated the supreme 

value he set upon the inner. Let us now indicate as counter 

part the indifFerence not to say disdain he felt for the outer 

order. Kant goes so far, indeed, as to argue that if a step 

motherly nature brought it about so that the inner urne o 

act in accordance with duty went completely awry on its 

way to action, the inner significance and worth would m no 

sense be depreciated; for in all truth the inner shines by its 

own light, as a thing which has its whole value in itself ’> 

It IS in fact the great merit of Kant as a social thinker'to 

make completely clear that any move in the direction of 

moral formalism is a move away from social bases con 

sidered as exterior. Sidgwick reluctantly teaches us that- 

Kant gladly avows and proclaims it. In fact, according to’ 

Kant, as we have seen,^ whether there be any morality 

realized in the actual world, God only knows. For man' 

individual and collective, it is enough to know that it is 

commanded, though man may never know, indeed must 

gravely doubt, that the command is ever obeyed in one single 
instance. ^ 


How could Kant keep his morale in the light of such 
openly expressed fears, such proudly affirmed doubts ? The 
most reasonable answer is the already indicated one that 
social order as outer had been reduced to irrelevance- the 
only order that counted was the inner order. But the i’nner 
order while private at the core was public on its fringes, 
^dividual consciousness included society as its data. Though 
Kant does not make much of this in his moral philosophy L 
does not need to do so. He had already made it entirely clear 
m his previous critique. All that man can know lies inside his 

‘Abbott, Kant’s Theory of Ethics, p. lo. 

* Supra, p. 2J2. 
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own experience. Other men, therefore, as far as known, 
existed for Kant as data of his own consciousness. At least 
this was as true of others as it was of himself. There is another 
sense, quite Kantian of course, in which all souls are Dinge 
an sich. But when Kant enunciated the various forms of his 

categorical imperative, “So act that . . . > others lay inside 

his consciousness. In the phenomenology of ethics, if I may 
say so, Kant was a solipsist. And it took a complete, that is 
divine, solipsism in Fichte to bring his phenomenology and 
his metaphysics of morals into harmony. My major intent 
here is not to fasten something onto Kant, but to indicate in 
the spirit of his system that a man may be a moralist of the 
inner life without destroying his fruitfulness as a social 
thinker. For the outer is only a certain kind of inner data— 
“the beyond that is within.” 

The modern conscience, as dramatically represented by 
Niebuhr, cannot therefore find in Kant a full cognizance of 
its problem. Kant is too content with what for us is the 
subjective. Kant misses solipsism by just the proper margin 
to keep his subjective simple and unified rather than having 
it torn as every subjective must be after Fichte romantically 
put the non-self also inside the self. He was not logically 
entitled to the simplicity he got. But if we must look for a 
master who saw equally the inside and the outside, between 
which, as we have said, our trouble mainly lies, we cannot 
stop short of Plato. It is of course a marked anachronism to 
speak of him in connection with solipsism. Even his deity is 
not yet solipsistic. But there is to be learned from his assimi¬ 
lation of the outer and the inner a lesson that comes to us 
better if we think of it in this connection. I say his assimila¬ 
tion of the outer and the inner—but which to which ? Careless 
readers might well think that he assimilates the inner to the 
outer; and, while in the long run it is the resulting monism 
rather than its texture that concerns us, we had as well keep 
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the record straight by saying that such a reading of Plato 
would be near to the opposite of the truth. It is true that his 
Republic is generous in space devoted to politics and'soci¬ 
ology, not to mention other segments of the outer order But 
he starts with the individual analyzing the secrets of his own 
happiness and ends with the individual soul reflecting upon 
its earthly pilgrimage at the journey’s end. Moreover, and 
conclusively, Plato clearly indicates in passing from preoccu¬ 
pation with the inner life that his procedure is a methodologi¬ 
cal enlargment as outer of the actual inner, so that writ large 
the nature of the inner may be the better understood.* No, 
we have in his Republic an individual psychology which is 
nevertheless the essence of sociality, because, morally speak¬ 
ing, the two are made continuous. Technically, as I have said, 
this is not solipsism; but it is the moral equivalent of it, and 

will serve our purpose just as well. Let us explore it somewhat 
more in detail. 


IV 

Plato’s guiding principle is “health,” though since healthi¬ 
ness IS “holiness” and Plato’s order was ultimate,^ health on 
the periphery of his moral domain meant “justice.” Upon 
this far-reaching but single theme he played his best notes. 
The overture of his piece is this: “Not to know the nature of 
justice and injustice, and good and evil, and not to be able 
to distinguish the dream from the reality, cannot in truth 
be otherwise than disgraceful to a man, even though he have 
the applause of the whole world.”’ Its personal application 

* Republic 368. 

^Republic 421; "Our object in the construction of our state is not to make any 
one class preeminently happy, but to make the whole state as happy as it can be 
made ... we believe we arc forming the happy state, not by selecting a few of its 
members and making them happy, but by making the whole so.” Cf. 

309: Ihe kingly art blends and weaves together.” 

* Phaedrus 277. 
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is this, in the words of Socrates: “He may put me into the 
pot, like Medea the Colchian, kill me, boil me, if he will only 
make me good.”^ When Plato sets himself to analyze the 
nature and conditions of goodness or of justice, he sees that 
every element must play a part; but since there is disagree¬ 
ment as to roles, Plato solves his problem by oversimplifying 
the innate endowments of men around an inherited division 
of labor. It is only with this in mind that any semblance of 
truth attaches to the opinion that the Republic treats 
primarily of the outer order. Having assigned each man a - 
role, and that a single one, and that single one made more 
fixed by being described as arising from his natural and 
unchangeable endowment, of course his further account of 
justice as harmony sounds like tyranny sweetly named. Nor 
do I wish to disparage beyond truth here an element which I 
have elsewhere, I fear, unduly maximized.^ But the full role 
which scientific knowledge and sympathetic adjustment of 
talents to functions play in Plato will not be discerned in his 
outwriting of it until one count the virtues of the wise for 
righteousness to the many. That is, to criticize Plato's social 
and political philosophy most sympathetically, one must 
make all of Plato’s assumptions rather than just a few of 
them. And all of them must include not only the wisdom of 
the philosopher kings in the direction of their own lives, but 
that wisdom as available also in the direction of the lives of 
the humblest. So seen, Plato’s justice loses much of its rigor 
and takes on the form of deep insight into human adjustment. 

But the fringe of his system, that is his public order, is not 
the best place to see this; for Plato clearly was not at his best 
in dealing with extraverted material. His miniatures are 
much better than his canvases. In his diagnosis and progno¬ 
sis of the inner life of man, he has much to teach us. He is as 

* Euthydemus 185. 

* The Democratic Way oj Life^ pp. 50 fF., ill fF. 
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old as man’s common sense; he is as new as Freud. As new 
as Freud! Look, if you doubt it, at the dream the “demo- 
cratical man” has, as narrated at the beginning of Book IX 
of the Republic. All of Freud’s basic data are there I spare 
you the material-it is not “nice.” But hear Plato’s final 
descriptive phrase: “In one word,” he says, “there is no 
limit either to its folly or its audacity.”- His diagnosis how 
ever accurate, is only the beginning of his Freudianism. His 
prognosis is sound, and his therapy—well, it’s about his 
therapy that I am going to speak. Plato sees with complete 
clarity, not only for this dream, but for human life, that the 
audacity is due to the folly of it. Get rid of the folly, and 
audacity will shrink to the virtuous size of courage’- for 
“Courage,” as he elsewhere defines it, “is the knowledge of 
the grounds of fear and hope.”^ Now the knowledge of the 
grounds of the passions which made the democratical man 
audacious in his dreams reveals the passions to be natural 
and desirable and the trouble of the dream to result from the 
suppression (or, he adds, the overstimulation) of the passions 
From this skillful interpretation of the dream, the therapy 
follows as convincing as it is simple—everything in due order 
but nothing overmuch. What is due order and what is over¬ 
much? It takes a psychoanalyst to know that; but hindsight 
makes every wise man more or less his own analyst. While I 
denied you the full dream, I must not deny you the full 
remedy prescribed by Plato for such dreams. 


Whenever a man’s personal habit is healthful and temperate and when 
before betaking himself to rest, he has stimulated the rational part of 
him, and feasted it on beautiful discussions and high inquiries by means 
of close and inward reflection; while, on the other hand, he has neither 
stinted nor gorged the appetitive part in order that it may sleep instead 
of troubling with its joys or its griefs that highest part, which may thus 

^Republic 571 (Davies and Vaughn tr.). 

^Laches 196. 
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be permitted to pursue its studies in purity and independence, and to 
strain forward till it perceives something till then unknown, either past, 
present, or future; and when, in like manner, he has calmed the spirited 
element by avoiding every burst of passion, which would send him to sleep 
with his spirit stirred,—when, I say, he proceeds to rest, with two elements 
out of the three quieted, and the third, wherein wisdom resides, aroused, 
you are aware that, at such moments, he is best able to apprehend truth, 
and that the visions, which present themselves in his dreams, are then 
anything but unlawful.^ 

As therapy, then, we see interwoven in Plato*s practice 
three prescriptions for the health of the soul: (i) no basic 
desire is to be summarily suppressed; for this leads to bad 
dreams by night and sure troubles by day; (2) no desire is to 
be pampered; for this would be for other desires to neutralize 
the first prescription; (3) contemplative or aesthetic sus¬ 
ceptibilities are to be specifically stimulated as others are 
quieted. All these prescriptions rest upon the general assump¬ 
tion that health is happier than disease and that health is 
integrated functioning of total capacities. 

Now these ancient assumptions and these fortifying pre¬ 
scriptions are the assumptions and prescriptions of the 
newest therapy of the inner life of man—psychoanalysis. 
Let us wake up Plato’s sleeping democrat, and while he is 
awake let us make a living modern example of him in order 
to implement the ancient theory. His passing from sleep 
need not disturb him, since it is to a solipsistic dream that 
we awaken him. Let us take him in his most frequent 
American mood—^the mood of reform. (We must keep him a 
man, since women have not been conspicuous at the reform 
we are about to use him to illustrate.) But what is it that we 
shall have him reforming.^ Well, there’s literally nothing, I 
suppose, that he might not fruitfully fly at; but why not let 
him have a reform job that involves the most simple and 

* Republic 571-57^ (Davies and Vaughn tr.). 
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basic desire that elicits violent reform motives, and therefore 
make him a sex reformer? This will pRase the psycho¬ 
analysts, whose good will for the moment and for our own 
ulterior ends we are cultivating. 

Our hero is now determined to make his city (if not indeed 
the whole world) safe for chastity. Now you and I know 
that chastity is a very loose concept-ranging in connotation 
all the way from complete sexual abstinence in marriage to 
any sort of self-consciously regulated extra-marital inter¬ 
course—and we have observed that preoccupation with 
chastity has led to the sexual downfall of not a few reformers 
In fact, you and I strongly suspect that the reformer’s choice 
of what to reform in a world where there are so many loose 
ends, is determined by his own major temptation, as he 
would say. But of this knowledge the reformer himself is 
happily innocent; in fact it pleases him to believe that he 
chooses this reform because he is strong enough to face 

without harm what others are too weak to think about with 
impunity. 

Now what light can our analytic psychology throw upon 
this man? To use the current jargon, we know at once that 
the reformer, like the rest of us, has his id (elemental im¬ 
pulses), his superego (socialized restraints), and his ego 
(intelligence), all to be satisfied and somehow to be made to 
live in peace in his inner house. His id sensitizes him to sexual 
objects and impels him to seek satisfaction where he can 
when he must. He is powerfully drawn, therefore, to such 
persons and places as provide the satisfaction with the least 
delay and inconvenience. But the reformer’s superego de¬ 
rives from a culture in which chastity is defined as monog¬ 
amous or no sexualization and reinforced by all the sentiment 
constellation known as “mother, home, and heaven,” will 
not allow him without great pain and shame the satisfaction 
which prostitution conveniently offers his id. Now if after 
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the pattern suggested by someone for crime, we conceive vice 
as temptation offered to temperament, indulgence proba¬ 
bility rises with either the strengthening of the temptation 
or the weakening of the temperamental resistance. The 
reformer’s temperament inclines him heavily to erotic 
indulgence (otherwise he would not have chosen this vice to 
reform) and therefore raises the temptation to a dangerous 
point. The strife set up inside him by this conflict between 
his id and his superego makes his life unbearable until he can 
project his own insecurity upon the environment and set 
himself to remove a temptation (such will now be his reading 
of the matter) that weak temperaments cannot reasonably 
be expected to resist and which, if not resisted, will debauch 
motherhood, wreck the home, and maybe—who knows?— 
destroy even civilization itself. At any rate, does not some¬ 
thing written on the walls of Herculaneum show this the 
reason that Rome fell and are not the excavations at Athens 
about to uncover proof that sexual immorality tarnished the 
glory that was Greece ? Armed against self-discovery by such 
gradiose externalizations and nerved to a most distasteful 
job with even more distasteful publicity, he sets out—I was 
about to say to save the world—sets out, indeed, to gratify 
his id in a way tolerable to his superego. For now he can in 
the court room frequently see the prostitutes—pitiable, 
pathetic, lovely young things—he may even visit their vile 
houses, in company with a policeman, of course; and at any 
rate he can now bask in the terrible newspaper publicity and 
busy himself all the time with what before he was ashamed 
to think of even in the dark. Who knows—such are the 
illustrious rewards of virtue—who knows, I say, that he may 
not be elected to the mayoralty on the reform ticket ? But 
whether he is or not, he knows that virtue is its own reward; 
and we know that he has his reward: constant inspection of 
dear vile objects (id), under self-chosen public safeguards 
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and rewards (ego) so as to meet the approval of his own better 
self (superego). If by any chance, the devil should in spite of 
this better self and the approval of the community once 
make the temptation too strong for his temperament—well 
he can move on to the next town and in the name of God and 
country-not again to mention “mother, home, and heaven” 
—clean it up too. 

Such is the essentially solipsistic rendering of the sex 
reformer, only we shall have later to add what if any differ 
ence it would have made with the reformer if he had known 
as much as we about himself. Postponing that to the final 
chapter, however, we need now only to pen his epitaph— 
“He pleased himself, whatever he did”; and with one last 
wistful smile turn from his mausoleum to consider tempta¬ 
tions that our own academic temperaments can feel. Would 
that in doing so we could shake the psychoanalysts! 

Take the professional democrat, for instance. He is deeply 
sensitized to the basic claim of humanitarianism; otherwise 
he would write and shout about something else. Surely, we 
have not come to that dire point where there’s only one thing 
that needs reforming about the universe. But what is it that 
the democrat is most sensitized to.? Well, by almost common 
consent we may shut off debate and reply, “equality”; this 
because without it generalized liberty is impossible; and un¬ 
less men are free, we do not wish to fraternize with them. So 
liberty, equality, and fraternity condense with little loss 
down to equality. Now what is there about equality that 
makes it so appealing to the democrat ? Well, there are two 
things. In the first place, the democrat will find himself in a 
given society where some people are over him in some sense 
significant to him. Among those over him there may well be 
some whom he admires, but there are almost certain to be 
some who in his estimation are not so good as he is. Equality 
becomes very dynamic in such a situation, for it means 
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“pull ’em down and push me up.** But it is objected that to 
pull somebody down in order to get his place would not be 
equality. It is replied that only a God can think about 
everything all at once; the democrat is just a man. As a man, 
he wants to be as high as the highest—that's equality. If he 
did not want to be as high as the highest, he*d take something 
else as his reform field. But the appeal of equality is not 
limited to the upward glance. The democrat will always find 
some below him as well as some above him; and while he may 
well think that some of them are there because they were not 
so deserving as he, he’s sure to see among those below him in 
the social scale some the discrepancy between whose deserts 
and fortunes leaves his sense of justice queasy. Moreover, 
he’s likely to feel uneasy about his own position above them, 
and to search his heart with Moody’s feeling query in 
Gloucester MoorSy 

Who has given to me this sweet, 

And given my brother dust to eat? 

And when will his wage come in ? 

Equality means to lift up the deserving to his level, and 
then to lift both levels to the higher level or to lower that 
level to his. 

In a word, we have in this equality ideal a very strong 
appeal both to our sadistic and to our masochistic side. 
There are some people so bad that even those of us who admit 
that we are the best people want to pull them down. Our id 
can never be satisfied with them up, not even if we were 
lifted to their level. The only way to be on the level with them 
is to be above them. Equality carries a kick. And so as the 
neophyte rider said to the mule that had, in the legend, hung 
his hind foot in the stirrup: “Ass, if you’re going to get up, 
ni get down.’* But from another point of view, there is 
nobody that deserves ill; and if we are the instruments of 
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that ill, however much we joyed in the infliction, we punish 

ourselves for such lack of magnanimity. Bred as it is in a 

Christian culture, our superego can never be satisfied until 

others fare as well as we. To get in one prescription so double 

a satisfaction is remarkable: the practice of sadism toward 

our betters rewards us with splendid masochistic indulgence 

as regards others. How this extraordinarily convenient and 

satisfying ideal persists in social theory, persists even in 

proposed substitutes for it, will merit investigation in our 

concluding chapter. Meanwhile, let me cite as corroboration 

of Plato and Freud, a very respectable scholar of our time 

D. G. Ritchie. He explains the appeal to natural rights (of 

which equality is the life blood) as due to its destructive 

efficacy against outworn institutions, on the one side, and to 

its constructive efficacy in elevating the unaided’self to 
final authorityj on the other. ^ 

It is clear that in these illustrations I have not been rigor¬ 
ously consistent with my solipsistic hypothesis. You would 
not have understood me if I had been linguistically con¬ 
sistent. I have already indicated that it is practically impos¬ 
sible to use language consistently enough to carry through a 
rigorous application of solipsism to social data. I have had to 
weave in and out between ourselves in order to carry on 
respectably. Though I have thus violated the letter of solip¬ 
sism, I think I have not been guilty of any such outrage 
against the solipsistic spirit. I have explained the reformer 
from an inside point of view—“He pleased himself, whatever 
he did.” The democrat’s dearest ideal has appeared at 
bottom a way of ridding himself of a feeling of insecurity by 
adjusting his sadistic and his masochistic impulses (adjusting 
his id and his superego via his ego) so as to live at peace with 
himself. It was not foreign wars, but domestic ones, that 
worried the reformer and the democrat. Utterly inadequate 

^NaturalRs^htSy pp. 13-14. 
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pictures in the democrat’s head of social aboveness and 
belowness would have carried our illustration forward just 
as truly as though there were other actual people below and 
above him—just as truly but not just as well for purposes of 
understanding. It is a concession to you, my reader, growing 
out of the inadequacy of our language, not the imperfection 
of my hypothesis, that has Jed me to play fast and loose with 
solipsism. Grant me that and we shall turn to gather up the 
lessons of this, our hypothesis. 

V 

All these lessons are really contained in the therapy pre¬ 
scribed by Plato for the bad dreams of the democratical man. 
We hardly need to do more than make them explicit, and 
perhaps somewhat more detailed by further references to 
psychoanalytic elaborations of these ancient principles. The 
first lesson is the unwisdom of high-handed suppression. 
Plato’s prescription indeed goes further than to forbid sup¬ 
pression; it even discourages stinting. The ill effects on 
psychic health that flow from suppression are now too 
generally recognized to require or allow extended emphasis. 
Even the literary psychologists are Freudian to this extent. 
“When breeding or conscience suppresses a man’s genius,” 
writes Santayana, “his genius often takes its revenge and 
reasserts itself, by some indirection in the very system that 
crushed it.”^ One may treat the demands of the flesh as 
necessary evils, but none the less necessary, and prescribe 
satisfaction of them in order to keep them quiet. That is, 
indeed, the slant Plato gives the matter in the prescription 
quoted from him. It is probable that in this regard Plato was 
nearer the Christian ideal than was the Greek way of life in 
general. For it is clear that one may also satisfy the passions 
for their own intrinsic worth and for the contribution thus 

* Soliloquits in England and Later Soliloquies^ p. 231. 
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made as by-product to the total organization of personality 
It is this eidolon of Greek life, if not its actuality, to which 
psychoanalysis points us. The view one takes initially of the 
naturalness of the passions will subconsciously determine 
whether he leans to the right or the left in the subsequent 
economy of satisfaction. But that full psychic health requires 
satisfaction rather than suppression of all deep desires of 
whatever nature, is clear alike to our senior consultant 
Plato, and to our junior consultants, the analysts. We may 
wnte,^then, in golden letters as our first prescription, “Don’t 

Stint.” 


But in Plato the second follows so hard upon this first 
prescription as to make it clear that in the second he is 
prescribing an antidote for his first as well as treatment for 
the original ailment. As the first forbade suppression and 
even stinting, so the second forbids overindulgence of any 
appetite. Again Plato keeps in mind an end with reference 
to which the prohibition functions. He prescribes against 
overindulgence of the appetitive self for the same declared 
reason that he prescribes against stinting: . that it may 

sleep instead of troubling with its joys or its griefs that 
highest part.’’* The quick metamorphosis of impulsive need 
into the insistence of habit and the ready encroachment of 
habit upon the preserves of other impulses just as sensuously 
joyous and as psychically rewarding are the twofold indica¬ 
tions that lead our senior and our junior consultants to agree 
again on a single prescription: “Don’t gorge.” 

These two lessons I have stated as negations because they 
both are directed essentially at enemies of health itself The 
Delphic Oracle cried them both down in one everlasting nay: 
Nothing overmuch.” Having so far negated negations, let 
us now affirm as our third lesson the Oracle’s everlasting yea: 
Know thyself.” Plato sought to purge both negative and 

^RtpublU 571 (Davies and Vaughn tr.). 
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positive excesses from the self in order to free it for “high 
inquiries’’ into wisdom; with no less guerdon at the end than 
“knowledge absolute in existence absolute.” With two 
elements out of the three quieted, he says, and the third, 
wherein wisdom resides, aroused, you are aware that, at 
such moments, man is best able to apprehend truth, and that 
the visions, which present themselves in his dreams, are then 
anything but awful. Remembering Plato’s remark elsewhere 
about “one who was a god when he ought to have been a 
man,”' we cannot be as sure as was Plato that anything 
absolute—truth, goodness, or beauty—will crown our quest 
at the journey’s end; but we can be no less certain than he 
that whatever value we are capable of cannot come to us 
other than through self-knowledge. Yea, availing us now of 
our solipsistic premise,.we know that our final value will be 
not merely through self-knowledge, but will self-knowledge. 
Plato’s easy externalizations of value and being arose from 
his inability fully to follow the Oracle and at last to know 
himself, how deep and wide he was. And this inability grew 
from his knowing merely what was to be known but not 
knowing how to know it. Our younger consultants are much 
better at technique than was Plato, the dean of them all. 

If we can keep Plato’s wisdom while appropriating the 
knowledge of the analysts, we shall at last grow healthy by 
knowing all that we need to know, namely, our complete 
selves. We can indeed cite one behavioristic social psycholo- 
gist’' to the effect that psychoanalysis reminds us bene¬ 
ficially that there is more to us than appears at a glance. It 
is not, however, the discovery of the subconscious that is 
most to be celebrated in this therapy; it is rather the elabora¬ 
tion of a method for finding out what’s in the subconscious 
and for bringing it out. Humble as it is, it is the free-fantasy 


* Statesman 275. 

* See Mead, International Journal of Ethics^ 33: I47. 
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technique that deserves, if anything does, the celebration 
All the restorative agents are in the mind itself; all the 
reagents are in the mind itself; the practitioner in his ambiv¬ 
alence is in the mind itself; the free-fantasv technique is 
but the mind regaling itself with its materials at its own 
convenience. What, then, is it specifically that we propose to 
celebrate as the magic of this technique; as the elixir which, 
before taking, the mind was ill and after taking was robust? 
The elixir, mark it well; the magic, memorize it; the secret 
of that technique, shout it from the housetops—for in this 
sentence summary of psychoanalysis we have the joke of the 
century or the very wisdom of the oracle: All the materials of 
the mind must be enjoyed without discrimination before we can 
fruitfully discriminate them. 

Innocence must pass for sterility, good for evil, beauty for 
ugliness, unselfishness for selfishness, and love for hate until 
this simple condition has been met. Then, and only then 
can one know whether good was evil, love was hate. As 
Nietzsche, the clairvoyant one, saw, it is only from a com¬ 
plete transvaluation of values, only from a vantage point 
beyond good and evil, that dependable values—that love of 
good and hate of evil—can veritably arise. But that vantage 
point is not beyond, but inside, the territory of the self. It 
is but another name for the moment when we can face as of 
equal worth and unworth our fames and shames, our loves 
and hates, both alike divested of their customary veils of 
illusion. The free-fantasy technique is necessary, for other¬ 
wise we face only our fames and our loves. A practitioner may 
well be necessary to overcome the extraordinary reluctance 
on the part of the mind to face squarely its own materials. 
Indeed, this reluctance may crumble only before the recogni¬ 
tion that one is paying twenty-five dollars an hour to hear 
himself talk, or facing hell if he hold back anything. You 
discern that as between analyst and priest I am impartial; 
for I use them both, as they use others, for my own ends. 
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Whether priest or physician, personified lamp-post or menial 
deity hear your confessions is all the same to me. Indeed, 
while some pray themselves free, and others confess them¬ 
selves free before the priest, and still others pay themselves 
free before the psychoanalyst, there may be still others, for 
aught I know, who joke themselves free, and even some who 
are born free. I have no concern here for institutions mediat¬ 
ing the principle, but only with the principle itself. I have 
tied the principle up with psychoanalysis only because that 
has now the fancy, and I wish to make my point clear—the 
point that even with my solipsistic self, I must shed my basic 
discriminations before I can mount my throne and rule 
myself in peace. 

It is now clear that, whatever you may think of priest or 
analyst as practitioner, I do not regard the principle of their 
practice as the joke of the century. Then, 1 have held it to 
contain the very v isdom of the Oracle, Now, it will be recalled 
that in addition to the two injunctions already quoted from 
the walls of the sacred temple at Delphi, there was another 
injunction which in all probability carried much more weight 
with humble folk than either of those utilized by the classic 
philosophers. It read: “Go bail and see ruin. ^ It arose as 
warning against, but survived to become the symbol of, the 
degradation of free farmers into peasants and then into 
slaves. I shall return to its social implications in the last 
chapter of this book; but this chapter I conclude by out- 
writing its meaning in gold across my solipsistic sky: Go 
bail Jot the integrity of any member of my empire before I have 
considered impartially the claims of all members^ and I shall 
see the ruin of my health. In the name of the ancient Oracle, 
of Plato, and the analysts, read this law of my sovereign self 
to my members, treasure it, and repeat it as the final wisdom 
of my solipsism to your society. 

* See Wilkins, The Delphic Maxims. 
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dialectical behaviorism and social order 

With conscience reduced to a state of utter privacy, serving 
only the role of inner integrator of consciousness and dynamic 
essence for aesthetic satisfaction thereof, we passed in the 
last chapter to an attempt to deal with the major difficulty 
confronting a social philosophy. That difficulty was con¬ 
ceived as the relation between this inner thing that we have 
been elaborating and the outer thing which society is ordi¬ 
narily assumed to be. The difficulty seemed so great that we 
elected to circumvent rather than face it. This we did by 
following into solipsism the predilection of social scientists 
for a psychological approach—into solipsism, to which the 
approach logically points and easily leads. By frankly taking 
introspection as our method, we avoided all other methodolog¬ 
ical difficulties and were able to concentrate upon the 
materials we found—to see if we could adjust them so as to 
make a cosmos rather than a chaos of our inner world. From 
our happy self-contemplation emerged a principle, sanctioned 
by the wisdom of the ancient Oracle, echoed by Plato, 
and implemented by Freud—a principle which we wrote 
down as the final fruit of introspection as social method. 
The principle was that values must be enjoyed indiscrimi¬ 
nately before they can be fruitfully utilized as norms for 
psychic health. That principle of our own royal well-being 

we commended to ambassadors from foreign parts then 
happily resident at our court. 

We were well aware, however, that before they could 
utilize our wisdom, they might well have to find for it a 
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transformation formula. As we swallowed the world in order 
to elicit the wisdom, so, we conjectured, they might have to 
be swallowed by the world before they could utilize what we 
had found. But what might not happen to our principle of 
order in the process of such radical metamorphosis? That we 
did not know, but have now come to see. From the privacy 
of our inner world of consciousness, where conscience has its 
seat, we have journeyed to an outer world, and stand now at 
the threshold of behaviorism, that most recent outpost of 
objectivism. Inside behaviorism, as we understand, there is 
no consciousness at all, nor any conscience worthy of the 
ancient name. If there be order rather than anarchy in this 
realm of utter objectivity, we would find its formula; and in 
a i;r i -effort collate it, if such be possible, with the prescrip¬ 
tion that made us whole. 

Obeying now the injunction placed over the gate of be¬ 
haviorism and signed by Prince John, “Renounce conscious¬ 
ness all ye who enter here!” I throw aside my purple robes of 
narcissism and will act as nearly like an ordinary organism 
as I can in the hope, thus disguised, of penetrating even 
beyond Prince John’s American satrapy, reaching if possible 
the holy of holies of dialectical materialism, and hearing the 
gospel of social order from the lips of St. Marx himself, 

I 

But now we are organisms and must renounce the fancy 
and frieze of metaphor, transform our thinking into subvocal 
articulation, and deal only with cold facts.^ And for a fact 
Watson makes it clear that we are at last done with spooky 
things like consciousness. “The key,” says he, “which will 

this be too great a shock to any classically minded reader, let him for educative 
solace ponder Plato’s query; “Arc not thought and speech the same, with this 
exception, that what is called thought is the unuttered conversation of the soul 
with herself?" {Sophist 163). 
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unlock the door of any other scientific structure will unlock 
the door of psychology. . . . Until psychology recognizes 
this and discards everything which cannot be stated in the 
universal terms of science, she does not deserve her place 
in the sun. Behavior psychology does make this attempt for 
the first time. It . . . is a direct outgrowth of the work on 
animal behavior.”^ By merely shifting gears in our larynx 
we have now been catapulted from the inner to the outer 
order, so outer that we are brother to the humble rat, sister 
to the sly cat, and cousin to the industrious ant. Let us 
observe them and grow wise as to ourselves. Or better still 
let us cut below their level of intelligence and sociality and 
take the human infant while its prescience is notably less than 
theirs. If we can see how its random gestures are transformed 
into coordinated effort and its meaningless babblings grow 
into understandable speech, shall we not have discovered the 
principle of order in the objective sphere? There are two 
factors to be considered here: hereditary modes of n .ponse^ 
and acquired modes.’ Give the behaviorist these two, and 

he’ll present you with an ordered society. We shall examine 
first the acquired modes. 

What is acquired may, with Watson, be called habit. 
But the method of acquiring, which inten sts us more, is 
the noted conditioning process. Borrowing a method from 
Pavlov’s experiment on dogs, Watson was able easily to 
apply to human infants the technique of substituting an erst¬ 
while neutral stimulus for a naturally positive one. The 
process was merely one of associating the neutral and the 
positive with the emotional state of the infant until one 
substituted for the other. In this manner, it appeared to 
Watson, almost anything might come to mean almost any- 

'Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. vii. 

^ Uid,j Chaps. VI and VII. 

^Uid., Chaps. VIII and IX. 
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thing to almost anybody.' The conditioned response, answer¬ 
ing to but serving better than the older associationalism in 
psychology, comes to be the ubiquitous device of experiential 
acquisition. But this presupposes of course an hereditary 
equipment, which, as emotion-instinct, determines the 
potencies of acquisition. Basically Watson found what he 
called fear, rage, and love awaiting from birth their appropri¬ 
ate stimuli. But, as we have seen, anything might later 
become appropriate through the conditioning principle; and 
through the process of maturation the wide world becomes 
the limit of what may be feared, loved, or hated. Give 
Watson these hereditary emotions and grant him control of 
the conditioning process, and he offers to deliver to order a 
human personality.^ But these emotions are describable in 
terms of behavior, and so we have observable and measurable 
all the repertoire of man. 

But these initial potencies, though hereditary, do not 
themselves spring out of the blue. No, they are continuous 
with an environment reaching backward through prein¬ 
dividual, prebiological spheres and rooting themselves solidly 
in the physicochemical substructure. Jacques Loeb, for 
instance, found tropisms a gateway swinging both ways. 
Contemporary behaviorists have generalized Loeb's sugges¬ 
tions. Note how far-reaching is the claim of A. P. Weiss. 
‘‘The behaviorists,” he says, “regard man as a link in the 
chain of physical processes which make up the universe and 
with this assumption goes the corollary that the measure¬ 
ments of human behavior and of human achievement are 
of the same order as physical measurements although the 
specific equations for individual and social measurements 
are just being developed.”® This faith grows out of his 

* pp. 211 ff. 

^ Psychological Care oj Infant and Child. 

* A Theoretical Basis of Human Behaoior^ p. 434. Cf, also p. 147. 
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itemized conviction that (a) human behavior is a form of 
motion, (b) the individual is a locus in the movement con¬ 
tinuum, (c) every movement within the individual is a 
mathematical function of all past and future motions in the 
universe.”^ And if that be not explicit enough, we learn 
finally from Professor Weiss that “AH human conduct and 
achievement reduces to nothing hut: (a) different kinds of 
electron-proton groupings characterized according to sym¬ 
metry or geometrical structure; (b) the motions that occur 
when one structural or dynamic form changes into another.’'^ 
‘‘All metaphysical discussions, no matter how profound and 
involved they may be,” become on this showing, “in the /ast 
analysis nothing but language responses and linguistic 
habits derived from other language responses.”^ Lest anyone 
should think, however, that this condemns the behaviorist 
merely to peep in the barnyard or to botanize in the swamp, 
Weiss declares that “The behaviorist specializes in the study 
of those complex forms of motion which, for want of a better 
classification,* are designated as the personal, domestic> 
professional, public, moral, aesthetic, scientific, activities.”^ 
In fact no organization is too great properly to be brought 
under the forms of motion, and our author is explicit that 
“No further assumption is required to account for even such’ 
a complex system of symmetries as that represented by the 
League of Nations.”® 

Just as we saw that all sorts of difficulties arise over 
solipsism unless taken heroically, all or none, so we remark 
that behaviorism must not leave out of its formulations 
anything, not even what has hitherto passed as unmeasurable 


^ Ibid., p. 451. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 

* Ibid., p. 46. 

* Ibid., p. 39. 

‘ p. 33. 
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and even as non-physical. No one is clearer about the wisdom 
of this caution than is Weiss. The presence in human 
beings of new categories “does not imply that human 
behavior is not physical or that it does not conform to the 
law of the conservation of energy. It does mean, however,” 
he continues, “that the conception of physical measurement 
as a branch of the science of mechanics should be expanded 
to include that type of individual and social measurements 
which are now classified under so-called mental measure¬ 
ments; that the equations in centimeter-gram-second units 
by which we now express the causal relationships between 
electron-proton aggregates, should be modified to include 
such behavior equivalences as spelling activity, obedience, 
going to church, war, or generally speaking, the individual- 
social activities which establish the individual’s status 
in the social organization.”^ The simple truth is, according 
to this behaviorist, that “Behaviorism claims to render a 
more complete and a more scientific account of the totality 
of human achievement without the conception of conscious¬ 
ness, than traditional psychology is able to render with 
it.”2 

. Whether then, with Watson, we stay primarily with 
anatomy in the laboratory, or whether we generalize, 
with Weiss, the behavioristic insight to all artificial bodies, 
as Hobbes called them, mooring them, too, safely in physics 
and chemistry, or whether we run, with M. F. Meyer, to 
a preference for the terms of mechanics^—^we are operating 
throughout upon the assumption that whatever is intelligible 
is objective, and so can at last be measured.^ 


* lb\d.^ P* 5** 

* Ibid.^ p. vii. 

*See especially his The Fundamental Laws of Human Behavior. 

^ Compare Plato’s early and melioristic rendering of the same theme: “The art 
of measurement would do away with the effect of appearance, and, showing the 
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Now it is clear that though behaviorists, like the rest 
of mortals, sometimes overstate their claims to the point 
of dogmatism, the claims nevertheless constitute, not a 
demonstration, but a faith, a philosophy. Weiss is forthright 
about this status. His title, “Theoretical Basis ...” in¬ 
dicates this recognition, and he avows and justifies his type 
of metaphysics in a way at once candid and intelligible, 
that is, as having differential merit among its alternatives! 
There is, in fact, in the large, but one alternative: either 
all inside consciousness or all outside consciousness. Upon 
the initial assumption that one alternative is as entitled 
to consideration as another, I wish in this chapter to set 
forth objectivism as in the preceding chapter I set forth 
subjectivism. As humble moralists we seek light wherever 
men proclaim it. And just as before we reaped a moral 
from our tolerance of solipsism, so here we hope by hearing 
the story of objectivism to the end to glean some social 
insight. But we must pursue it to the end; and the end is 
not yet. 

Resting as it does upon postulates, behaviorism has 
sought,, beginning with the simple, to master its material 
as it goes, even if it must go very slowly. As yet much re¬ 
mains to be done upon rats and even more upon babies. 
But the battle for knowledge may well proceed along many 
fronts together. So others have been tentatively reducing 
to objective intelligibility the movements of complex 
clusters like political bodies. Merriam and GosnelP have 
investigated objectively the lack in the electorate of motion 
toward the polls, to see why citizens did not bestir themselves 
when and where they ought. Though they investigated 

truth, would fain teach the soul at last to find rest in the truth, and would thus 
save our life” {Protagoras 356). 

^ Non-voling: Causes and Methods of Control. See also Gosnell’s subsequent and 
sequential study. Getting Out the Vote-An Experiment in the Stimulation of Votinr. 
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reasons, the goal of their research was civic motions or 
lack of motions, and the evidence considered as relevant 
thereto was other motions of pen or larynx wielded by 
the perpetrators or withholders of the first motions. We 
have here, so far forth, objective rendition of complex 
bodies, a rendition, be it noted, which transforms so-called 
subjective material (reasons) into objective data (causes) 
and measures and reports upon them in quantitative fashion. 

This approach and other significant ones, primarily in 
America, that had transpired up to 1928 were combed and 
studied objectively by Stuart A. Rice that year in his 
Quantitative Methods in Politics. Adding to methods already 
employed other methods of his own for studying them, 
Professor Rice has been at pains both to promote the objec¬ 
tive approach and yet not to claim spoils beyond the actual 
victories of the quantitative method.^ He has, neverthe¬ 
less, meant to further, and has furthered, the cause of 
objectivism as it marches from victory over the organism, to 
mastery of political bodies, and aspires to reduce social 
collectivities of every sort to quantitative intelligibility. 
While acknowledging that it may be from caution such 
as his that the march of objectivism is best to be accelerated, 
we do not here concern ourselves with its march but with 
its claim. More worthy, therefore, of extended note from 

' His modesty of claim is even more emphatic than his faith. “The effort,” he 
cautions in beginning, “to obtain more exact numerical measurements of social 
phenomena, and to employ these in scientific reasoning, does not necessitate a 
depreciation of other, non-quantitative efforts to arrive at truth" 

Methods in PoHticSf p. 3). “It would be foolhardy,” he continues, “to contend 
concerning any particular situation or problem that a suitable method of measure¬ 
ment or quantitative analysis will not presently be found, but there may always 
be some subjects of inquiry which at a given time have resisted this type of ap¬ 
proach. Investigation of these by other means should not for that reason be held 
lacking in scientific value” {IHd.^ p. 4). And at the end, he concludes hopefully 
of his "groping*’ that “Methods and results which are admittedly tentative may be 
of greater value in the present stage of development than a product which might 
mislead by its apparent completeness” (/W</., p. 317). 
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our point of view are those philosophies that apprehend 
objectivism as already the only worthy method and set 
themselves to state it as already triumphed in theory and 
assured of triumph in practice. Dramatic as are the claims 
of some American behaviorists, notably Weiss, it may be 
said of them all—from Watson to Mead-that though they 
assume its relevance for practice, they do not envisage its 
triumph there save by piecemeal victories of the laboratory 
type, anatomical and statistical. It is to Europe that we 
must go to get objectivism full blown as faith and as political 
practice, though we shall at the end glance once more at 
America to see its fullest statement as technical philosophy. 

II 

No sooner said than we find ourselves at the door of 
Karl Marx. Materialism is, of course, much older than 
Marx. It dates back at least to Democritus. But the older 
materialism is not so well suited to our purpose, since we 
operate for the time in the social field and since social 
considerations were tangential to the motive of traditional 
materialism. Marxism, on the other side, is a materialistic 
socialism as distinguished from (say) such a spiritualistic 
socialism as proffered by Christianity, not to mention secular 
utopias such as Comte’s. With Marx, society and its amelio¬ 
ration came first as the end;* and materialism was appro¬ 
priated later as it appeared to be an advantageous means 
to the end. What the nature of that end is and what its 
principle, is our major, but not immediate, concern. We 
must scrutinize first the nature of Marx’s materialism and 
its efficiency as means. To Marx (and Engels) the “mate¬ 
rialistic interpretation of history’’ came to be an indispensa¬ 
ble part of the theoretical foundation of socialism. They 

Engels said at Highgate Cemetery. “Before all else. Marx was a 
revolutionist.” 
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interpreted this principle to mean that the forms of produc¬ 
tion operate as determining devices of human energies and 
as limiting devices of human happiness. The feudal man 
was a man whose soul, if we may be allowed so feudalistic 
a term, had been (mis)formed at the birth by hierarchization 
of the forms of producing the means of life. The capitalistic 
man was a man whose mind, if we may be allowed so hour- 
geois a term, had been misshapen at birth by the monstrous 
forms of production prevailing. What characterized in 
common these two forms of production so as to deform their 
progeny was a psychology of dominance with social and 
industrial organization to match, which doomed a man 
to the dire fate of being completely unable to make at once 
a living and a life. The communistic man, on the other 
hand, is a man whose reaction patterns are shapen from 
birth by proper forms of production into a frictionless and 
hedonic life fulfilled and maximized in, from, and by means 
of proper habituation.* The secret of this we are later to 

explore as the socialistic principle of order. 

But is it because the means of production are materialistic, 
or because they are ideal, that a socialistic economy be- 
ccmes so much more desirable a matrix of culture? Any 
answer to that which rises above the level of paradox 
mongering reveals the potency of the Marxist interpreution 
of history to be in essence destructive. “Materialistic” 
has for long been an invidious epithet in our dominant 
culture,2 and it is hurled here full force against the enemies 

' The phrase is Lenin’s. In discussing the " withering away of the state, he says: 
"Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such an effect" (.State and Revolution, 

Chap. V, sec. 2). . l l -j 

a For both sides of this shield, and a rare example of Marxist humor besides, sec 

Lenin’s discussion of the way the world received Haeckel’s The Riddle oj th t/ni- 

orrw. *' And quite characteristic of the whole tragi-comcdy was the fact that Haeckel 

renounced materialism, and rejected the name" {Materialism and Empirio- 

criticism^ p. 300 ff.). 
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marked for destruction. Feudalism and capitalism are 
nominated for its darts because they grind men down to 
dust, as though they were made of dust. They relegate 
men to the barnyard and treat them like animals rather 
than like men. The equivocality we have already marked 
in the equality ideal' operated here in its dual role. Men are 
as good as their masters, and so ought to be on a level with 
them. But men have through mastery been reduced o the 
barnyard, if not ground to the very dust. Mastery must 
therefore be destroyed, and this means bringing the masters 
down to the level of the men. That is justice. So justice 
begins in the barnyard, if not in the dust. From having 
brought their masters to the lowly level of men, Marxism 
accepts for the men as honorific what by being invidious 
against the masters helped to bring them low. And mate¬ 
rialism thus baptized in the sacred waters of equivocality 
arises as a term of hohor. The term dialectical materialism ” 
comes to have for the communist the same lustrous kin- 
aesthesia that idealism has held in feudalism and capitalism. 
Indeed, Marx celebrated his emancipation from Hegel 
with the significant remark that he had turned Hegelianism 
(idealism) right side up. And that means upside down. 

The genius of Marxism, for a fact, has so far resided 
chiefly in its potency to turn things upside down. As Pro¬ 
fessor Lasswell says. The corrosive sublimate of historical 
materialism reduces all the traditional gods to puppets by 
exposing the wires which lead to the profit makers. The 
implacable march of modern technology, the impersonal 
demon of the pecuniary calculus, and the urge to maximize 
income over outlay are represented as hewing their way 
through inconvenient social institutions, shaping the robe 
of the man of law or the man of God to fit their imperious 

[291 ] 
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necessities.”^ This is no place to say, even if it were the 
indicated judgment, that Marxism may not be so potent 
for turning things right side up as it has already been for 
turning them upside down. Ours is the century to see whether 
its genius is as constructive as it has been destructive. 
Certainly, we must agree with Professor Lasswell on this 
assessment of its already constructive potency. One of 
the most potent re-enforcing appeals of Marxism, writes he, 
“lies in its ‘objectivity.* The words which allude to the 


past and future are not handled as tentative conjectures 
but as overwhelming compulsions of the world historical 
process. The primacy of the material environment in the 
control of ideas reduces the individual to an episode in the 

triumphant evolution of reality.”^ 

This appeal to objectivity is indeed a crowning char¬ 
acteristic of Marxism. Marx himself, preoccupied as he was 
with such an interpretation of the historical process as 
could reverse that process, assumed the ubiquity of the 
objective. Lenin thought it worth his while to write a philo¬ 
sophical treatise against those who in their psychology 
cling to illusions regarding the spiritual, the conscious, 
the private. His attack is well directed against the sensa- 
tionalistic psychology which, while itself meant by Locke 
and later by Mill as a gesture of destruction against the 
political forms whose economic aspects Marx was later 
to attack, turned into a rationalization of liberalism, whose 
doctrine of tolerance threatened the perpetuity, so Lenin 


thought, of the intolerable. A more detailed word upon 
Lenin’s critical treatise will further our main purpose in 


* This reference, and succeeding ones to Lasswell, are to Professor H. D, Lass- 
well’s World Politics and Personal Insecurity, the third volume in the trilogy of 
which the present volume is the first and Professor C. E. Merriam s Politicsl 
Power: Its Composition and Incidence is second. 

• Ibid., p. 210. 
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this chapter, though since he purports but to explain Marx 

and since our intent is not to be critical of this claim, it 

little matters henceforth whether we speak of Marx, Engels, 

or Lenin. We concentrate attention, however, upon Lenin 

since he as being later summarizes the earlier positions 
upon this point.^ 

Holding with Marx and Engels that there are only two 
main philosophical positions^—idealism and materialism— 
Lenin insists that those who are not with him are against 
him. Disturbed by the inroads made by Mach’s (and 
Avenarius’) doctrine of experience in intellectual circles 
that claimed to be Marxist, Lenin wrote in 1908 (and 
published in 1909) a polemic called Materialism and Em- 
pirio-criticism to convict of error all Marxists who were 
entangled in any aspect of the idealistic tradition from 
Kantianism and Berkeleyanism to positivism. But the 
brunt of his attack was borne by what we Americans might 
well call German pragmatism,^ represented by Mach. To 
hold that the human mind originates when actually it only 
reflects; to hold that it projects when it actually only, re¬ 
flects; to hold that it activates when it only reflects—to hold 
any such thing is heresy, and heresy is not to be endured 
by Marxists in Marxists. As Lenin wrote to Gorky (1908), 
You must, and you certainly will, understand that once 
a member of the party is convinced of the absolute in¬ 
correctness and harm of a certain preachment, he is in duty 
bound to take a stand against it.”'* Now, Lenin was com- 


‘ Compare however Max Eastman s distinction between Marx, the philosopher, 
and Lenin, the engineer (Marx and Lenin: the Science of Revolution). 

' See Lenin’s reaffirmation of this in his discussion of Engels' Luduiig Feuerbach 
{Materialism and Empirio-eriticism, p. 74). 

’Lenin himself makes this comparison. ‘'The difference between Machism and 

pragmatism is . . . insignificant ...” {Materialism and Empirio-critUism 
p. 296 n). ’ 

* Ibid.y p. xvii. 
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pletely convinced, as he proceeds to tell Gorky, that every 
philosophy that interposes ideas or experience between 
the knower and the known is idealism; and he knew, as 
he did not need to tell Gorky or any other Marxist, that 
idealism is, among other very bad things, clerical, is ‘*only 
a thinly disguished ghost-story,” and that “even the most 
refined, well-intentioned defense of justification of the idea 
of God is a justification of reaction, a justification of the 
slavery of the masses.”^ Away, cries Lenin with what 
Engels before him had denominated this “miserable eclectic 
e-podge,away with it, and face the issue: “Either 
materialism or solipsism!”^ Now solipsism is the logical 
goal, as it is the moral elegy of idealism: it reveals the blatant 
egoism of the spiritualist as surely as it subjects the masses 
to slavery thereto. 

So much for solipsism, which is idealism, which is sub¬ 
jectivism—all of which is, for the Marxist, immoralism. 
It is objectivism that must be achieved—but how? Not 
by completely abolishing the mind, but by reducing it 
to a reflector, which when polished by science truly reflects 
antecedent reality. But reality, though materialistic, is 
also dynamic—so much the dialectical type adds to static 
materialism. On such a view, “Dialectic is the correct 
mirroring of the eternal development of the world.”^ Now, 
of course, the mind may mirror and thus truly reflect things, 
but how is the mind merely to reflect motion? Must it not 
be active in the presence of activity? Is not here a crux 
where materialism must beg some little succor from idealism? 
I pose this question so as to be brief and still to get Lenin’s 



* Ibid.y p. xxiii. 

* Ibid,, p. 44. 

> Ibid., p. 57. 

^ Konzept dcr "H^issenschart der Lope" pon Hegel, p. 23. (Quoted by Brameld, 
A Philosophic Approach to Communism, p. 79). 
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crucial doctrine of complete objectivity in a world where 
mind, nevertheless, exists and somehow functions 

Lenin observes that Marx himself regretted that idealism 
had been allowed to discover and exploit for its own nefarious 
ends the dynamic; and, implementing this regret, Marx 
set about to assimilate all active potencies of min and 
nature to a materialistic point of view, which, he claimed 
could guarantee them “that real and sensible character,’ 
which idealism cannot grant them. . . . Just as to oul 
conceptions there correspond real objects outside us” 
says Lenin in restating Marx’s case, “so to our phenomen’al 
activity there corresponds a real activity outside us, an 
activity of things. . . . Revolutionary activity henceforth 
acquires a metaphysical significance.”^ Now this objective 
rendition of all dynamic aspects of experience not only 
lays a metaphysical basis for revolution, but it also makes 
it possible to buttress Marxian epistemology, where it is 
weakest, with a principle of practice, which opportune 
revolution can completely implement. “Before there was 
argumentation” [argued Engels] there was action. Im 
Anfang war die Tat. And human action had solved the 
difficulty long before human ingenuity invented it. From 
the moment we turn these objects to our own use . . . we 
put to an infallible test the correctness or otherwise of our 
sense-perceptions ... if we find that the object does agree 
with our idea of it, and does answer the purpose we intended 
it for, then that is positive proof that our perceptions of it 
and of its qualities, so far, agree with reality outside our- 
selves .”2 And Engels concludes that “not in one single 
instance,” ^^where the test was practice, “scientifically 
controlled, had there been “variance with reality, or 


* Materialism and Empirio-criticism. p. 8o. 

* Jbid,^ p. 83. 
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. . . an inherent incompatibility between the outer world 
and our sense-perceptions of it.”^ 

This precedent of Engels is precisely what materialism 
needed to make it dynamic in action as well as in theory. 
“Human practice proves the correctness/' concludes Lenin, 
“of the materialistic theory of knowledge"; and so, with 
Marx and Engels, he dismisses as “scholastic" and “philo¬ 
sophic legerdemain," “all attempts to solve fundamental 
epistemological questions which ignore practice."^ He 
characterizes as “valuable" Mach's “admission that men 
in their practice are totally and exclusively guided by a 
materialist theory of knowledge";^ and, “brushing aside 
the infinite inventions of professorial scholasticism," Lenin 
drives heartily to his conclusion that “From the standpoint 
of life, practice ought to be the first and fundamental 
criterion of the theory of knowledge."^ “If that which our 
practice confirms," he adds, “is the sole, ultimate and 
objective truth, then it follows that the sole path to this 
truth is the road of science which stands by the materialist 
creed.Nor is this harmony revealed by practice between 
our thoughts and things to be marvelled at; for, as he says, 
“Of course, the products of the human brain, in the last 
analysis, being themselves products of nature, do not 
contradict other natural relations, but correspond with 
them. There is no doubt that there exists a natural, objective 
relation between phenomena of the world."® This strain 
concludes with a further corroboration from Marx: “When 
we acquire knowledge of laws which act—as Marx repeated 
a thousand times—independently of our volition and our 

* Ibid.^ p. 84. 

^Ibid.y p. no. 

^ Ibid,^ p. III. 

* Ibid.y P. 1 13, 

^ Ibid.^ p. 114. 

p. 126. 
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consciousness we acquire mastery of nature. The domination 
over nature, which manifests itself in human practice, is a 
result of an accurate objective ‘reflection’ within the mind 
of man, of the phenomena of nature, and is proof that this 
‘reflection’ within the bounds of practice expresses an 
objective, absolute, and eternal truth/’^ 


III 

So much for Marxism (and Leninism) as objectivism. 
Sidney Hook, putting together the melioristic and the 
materialistic motives, has well called it “social behavior- 
ism.”‘‘ But it is both less and more objective than American 
behaviorism: less, in that it finds a place for mind as such; 
more, in that activity is objectively guaranteed a happy 
eventuation. That these apparently contradictory deviations 
from the American norm are at least not emotionally 
contradictory we shall have occasion to observe in a moment. 
American behaviorism as objectivism comes to full logical 
glory in neo-realism; for there “consciousness,” which in 
Watson gets more or less stuck in the throat on its way to 
freedom, achieves complete objectivity and becomes the 
intersections of external relationships, metaphysically di¬ 
vorced from the board of body as well as from the bed of 
mind. For the various forms in which the objectivization 
of consciousness gets expressed, one must follow the Ameri¬ 
can philosophical movement called “New Realism.”’ 

This single-tracked devotion to externalization on the part 
of American theorists came about from the relative absence 
of reform motives in their thought. But Marxism we have 

* Ibid.y p. 156. 

»“Toward the Understanding of Karl Marx,” The Symposium, II (1931). 358. 

»Begin with the cooperative volume. The New Rea/ism, published in 1912 by 

Holt Marvin, Montague, Perry, Pitkin, and Spaulding; and then pursue these 

contributors through numerous subsequent magazine articles, especially in The 
Journal oj Philosophy. 
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seen to be a reformism before it was a materialism. It ex¬ 
plains the absence of social interest on the part of American 
thinkers by reference to the happy placement of academicians 
in a privileged group and far enough away from the exploited 
underprivileged as not to hear their cries. Such professors 
can therefore externalize everything that is in their minds, 
including their minds themselves, without the necessity 
of feeling that things as they are, are not as they ought to be. 
Satisfied enough with what is, these “graduated flunkeys,*' 
as Lenin characterizes them in a moment of felt comradeship, 
do not indeed have even to become conscious of what ought 
to be, as a separate problem. Their minds protected thus 
by social distance from the misery of the masses can become 
reflectors without the pain of reflecting anything that is not 
pleasant. Their pan-objectivism is a function of an illusory 
pan-hedonism. 

Make pan-hedonism true, rather than illusory, and pan¬ 
objectivism, becoming good, would then also become true. 
That is to say, in the envisaged goal of societal revolution- 
evolution, the mind having only the beatific to reflect might 
well justifiably become what the American professor*s mind 
has culpably become, that is, unconscious of hedonic 
disparity between classes, since in that far-off goal there 
will be no class, and it will be happy. But that time is not 
yet, nor yet, nor yet. And in what may seem an interminable 
meanwhile, the mind must reflect things as they are. They 
are not as they ought to be, but they are prognostic of 
what ought to be. Both these the mind must reflect, if it 
reflects things truly as they are. If this seems to give con¬ 
sciousness a prophetic as well as a merely reflective role, 
one will reply for or against Marxism at this, perhaps its 
greatest, speculative crisis, according to his own bias and 
cultural commitments. Since we do not here seek to allocate 
merits but to parade methods, we remark merely that the 
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friends of Marxism have not felt the difficulty here implicit 
to be fatal to its metaphysics or methodology. To mention 
two recent American commentators, Sidney Hook has found 
the dialectical method to contain at once both Marx’s unity 
and value; and Max Eastman,has found in Lenin a higher 
degree of this value than in Marx. Both these have found 
room somewhere in Marxism for that dynamic element 
elsewhere called “creative intelligence.”' Marx himself 
has said that “By acting on the external world and changing 
it, man changes his own nature.”^ Engels has said that “Of 
all the instruments of production the greatest productive 
power is the revolutionary class itself.”^ Lenin has put the 
matter most astutely rn declaring that “The general outlines 
of a picture are historically conditioned, but it is uncondi 
tionally true that this picture reflects an objectively existing 


Commenting in the same connection upon the error of the 
Machians in holding that absolute truth disappears with 
the admission of historical relativity, Lenin defends both the 
relativity and the absoluteness of ideology. That an ideology 
is historically conditioned goes without saying; but it must 
be emphasized, also, that “It is unconditionally yue that to 
every scientific theory (as distinct from religion), there cor¬ 
responds an objective truth, something absolutely so in 
nature.”® And to those who think this indefinite, Lenin 
replies with satisfaction to match the utility of the reply 
that “It is sufficiently indefinite to prevent science from 
becoming dogmatic, in the bad sense of the word, from be¬ 
coming dead, frozen, ossified; but it is at the same time suffi- 

■The best balanced account of this element in Marxism is perhaps found in 
Bramcld, A Philosophic Approach to Communism, 

^ Capital^ vol, I, p. 198. (Quoted by Hook, op, cit, p. 363.) 

» Ti‘Poverty of Philosophy (Eng. tr.), p. 190. (Quoted by Hook, op. cit. p. 363.) 

Matertahsm and Empirio-criticism^ p. 107. 

® Ibid.y p. 107. 
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clently ‘definite’ to preclude us from espousing any brand of 
fideism or agnosticism, from embracing the sophistry and 
philosophical idealism of the followers of Hume and Kant.”^ 
And, summarizing for the movement as a whole, he concludes 
that “The materialist dialectics of Marx and Engels certainly 
does contain relativism, but it is not reduced to it/’^ 

It is now clear to what I referred above in saying that 
dialectical materialism is more objective than behaviorism. 
It finds objective warrant for its beliefs about what is to be. 
The historical fact that it is the class struggle that material¬ 
izes in the mind of the proletariat the “picture” (the word is 
Lenin’s) of a classless society, instead of proving that picture 
illusory because emotionally conditioned, proves it absolutely 
true. “Historically conditioned,” Lenin concludes the fore¬ 
going passage about the relative picture’s being absolutely 
true, “historically conditioned are the circumstances under 
which we make progress in our knowledge of the essence of 
things.”^ This future, objective counterpart which renders 
present clairvoyance absolutely true, constitutes the pan¬ 
objectivism of which I earlier spoke. But it is clear that 
dialectical materialism becomes more objective than be¬ 
haviorism only after and because it first became less objective. 
“Fantasy has been made a slave of externality,” keenly 
observes ProfessorLasswell, “in order that externality might 
be mastered by fantasy.”® I have said that it is less objective 
in allowing explicitly for mind, for consciousness. From the 
presence of mind arises the cosmic assurance that the picture 
in the mind is absolutely true. By having implemented its 
pan-hedonism through the cosmically guaranteed picture of a 
classless society, Marxism has achieved a perfect as well as a 
complete social objectivity. But since that picture-of-the- 

‘ Ibid.y p. jo8. 

* Ibid.y p. 107. 

^ Lasswell, IVarid Politics and Personal Insecurity. 
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yet-to-be, on which objectivism as well as pan-hedonism 
hangs, IS not yet, we still grope for the final keystone of the 

arch. 

A critic has described this Marxian keystone as “the 
reading of private preferences into universal history, the 
elevating of personal aspirations into cosmic necessities 
the remoulding of the universe in the pattern of desire, the 
completion of the crippled self by incorporation of’ the 
symbol of the whole. No competing symbolism rose to such 
compulsive formulation.”* The final formulation, however, 
should not come from a critic, but from the founder of the 
movement. Marx himself has described more concretely 
the nature of this “compulsive formulation”: “The simul¬ 
taneity of both change in the environment and human 
activity or self-change can only be grasped and rationally 
understood as revolutionary practice.”^ And Lenin adds, 
quoting with approval from Albert Levy, that “Revolu¬ 
tionary activity henceforth acquires a metaphysical signifi- 
cance.”3 xhe revelation that serves as the keystone of the 
arch is clearly this matter of “revolutionary activity,” 
which is, as we have seen, the final test of truth. Inspired by 
the right picture and guided by the proper eidolon, such 
activity can prove to be objective what until it is so proved 
enemies will continue to believe subjective, and to damn 

with terms like “fantasy.” The picture is, of course, the vision 
of a classless society. 

This, objectivism as such, however, does not interest us as 
moralists. But the inspection of it has now brought us to 
what does begin to interest us; for it is clear that under 
that adjective classless” lie value phenomena of far- 

* Ibid.^ p. 210. 

* Mant’s third gloss on Feuerbach, Marx-Engel Archh, vo!. I, p, 228, (Quoted 
by Hook, op, cit.y pp. 362-363.) 

* Materialism and Empirio-criticism, p. 80. 
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reaching significance. What others find worth fighting for, 
moralists must count at least worth thinking about. What at 
bottom seems to have distinguished scientific from utopian 
socialism is not that one is less utopian than the other, but 
that one has found such cosmic backing for revolutionary 
activity as to deepen hope into faith and faith into knowledge 
that utopia is realizable, if not from then through human 
effort.^ If this be the distinction, then it was not the ideality 
of the goal but the absence or impotence of means to it that 
justified the Marxists in treating invidiously what they called 
the Utopians. One great disadvantage some of the Utopians 
had was that they knew too clearly, or at least indicated too 
clearly, what they meant by a classless society. A classless 
society delineated in details is, it appears, not nearly so 
effective a stimulant for revolutionary activity, by which 
alone it is held realizable, as is merely the slogan ‘'classless." 
There is little doubt but that the Marxians have been wise, 
psychologically speaking, in keeping analytic attention off 
the journey’s end. Any utopia as yet fully described has 
struck segments of every population as tedious not to say 
tyrannical. Revolutionists working against the natural odds 
of human inertia are not wise further to weaken their 
strength by a clarity that itself might divide. 

Nor do we ourselves care to pry into what others with a 
wise carelessness have left vague, except to find what the 
appeal is in the vagueness itself or in what it conceals and, 
further, what lesson we can extract from it for this social 
order, pending the arrival of a better one. That the notion of 
classlessness carries a stirring appeal to many, many people 
the very superior viability of Marxism itself attests, even if it 
had not been attested by countless poets and prophets from 
the beginning of time. Who sang its glories better than our 

‘ For a fuller statement upon this point see my “Foreword” to Brameld, A Phil¬ 
osophic Approach to Communism. 
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own easy-going Walt Whitman, all institutionalism abolished 
and only one institution left? 

Without edifices or rules or trustees, or any argument 

The institution of the dear love of comrades. ’ 

For it is clear that the concept used by the Marxians to 
describe their all-justifying goal draws generally upon the 
same area of sensitivity as that tapped by the democratic 
movement under the label “equality.” And yet it seems to 
connote both more and less than this dearest of the demo¬ 
cratic graces: less, in that it appears in no great exponent to 
have resulted in the assertion that men have the same power, 
capacity, or even desert. Certainly Marx himself in his 
criticism of the Gotha Program makes it clear that no mere 
equalitarian rendering of justice would satisfy him. The basic 
reason is that to be different individuals is, he says, to be 
unequal; and so, as he adds, “Right would have to be un¬ 
equal, and not equal.”* To put it the other way round, 
"Equal right is an unequal right for unequal labor. It recog¬ 
nizes no class distinctions because every one is only a worker 
like everybody else; but it tacitly recognizes the inequality 
of individual endowment and therefore productive capacity, 
as natural privileges. It is therefore a right of inequality, in it’s 
substance, as is all right."^ The real source of the difficulty 
underlying these paradoxes, as Marx makes clear, is with the 
social matrix which furnishes the point of view of the judg¬ 
ments. “Right,” as he concludes this aspect of his discussion, 
can never be on a higher level than the economic state of 
society and the stage of social civilization conditioned by 
it.”2 Justice then in what he calls “the first phase of Com- 

' “The Criticism of the Gotha Program " (Eastman (ed.). Capital, the Communist 
Manijestoes and Other IVritings^ p. 6). 

'Ibtd., pp. 6-7. Marx is here of course articulating his conception of a half- 

baked social actuality rather than of a full-blown ideality; but affirmation is his 

only implementation of the assumed ideality which is to consummate the imperfect 
actuality. 
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munist society** is not strictly equalitarian. I have called it 
less than equalitarian; but it is also more, for it deviates 
from equality by doing more in the equalitarian direction 
than the equality ideal prescribes. 

What this “more’* is Marx indicates as he passes to “a 
higher phase of Communist society.** Let me quote the entire 
passage, as I shall have occasion to refer to it subsequently: 
“After the enslaving subordination of the individual to the 
division of labor shall have disappeared, and with it the 
antagonism between intellectual and manual labor, after 
labor has become not only a means of life but also the primary 
necessity of life; when, with the development of the indi¬ 
vidual in every sense, the productive forces also increase and 
all the springs of collective wealth flow with abundance- 
only then can the limited horizon of bourgeois right be left 
behind entirely and society inscribe upon its banner: 'From 
each according to his abilities, to each according to his 
needs!’ *’^ The more is now seen to be fraternity added to 
equality. 

Perhaps a word upon what Lenin^ has called the “keystone 
of the economic theory of Marx**—“the doctrine of surplus 
value”—will help us to reach a final assessment of the princi¬ 
ple of order envisaged for and in the communist state. This 
notion of surplus value is superimposed upon the genferal 
doctrine, borrowed by Marx from classical economists, of the 
labor theory of value. Putting the two together, surplus 
value seems to connote too much work. But can there on 
Marxian principles be too much labor? This question refers 
not merely to Marx’s general formula for production in a 
strictly communistic consummation—“from each according 
to his ability,” but also, and more importantly, to the generd 
psychology of motivation with reference to work. The classi- 

* p. 7. 

* Eastman, ibid.^ p. xxiv. 
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cal economists regarded labor as distasteful to men and 

necessarily therefore to be assured by a quid pro quo. The 

Marxist, on the other hand, counts so confidcntlv upon an 

inner joy of labor in the fecund matrix of social justice that 

he can believe in the anarchistic ideal that with compulsion 

removed, men will contribute “each according to his ability ’’ 

Moreover, he who sees in the mode of production a potency 

that has enslaved men in every epoch past, sees in labor 

when properly conditioned, the only means of growing a 

personality. “After labor has become not only a means of 

life but also the primary necessity of life ”-so runs the phrase 
already quoted from Marx. 


It seems a far cry from this glorification of labor as no 
more the economic necessity than the moral good of men 
to a notion of too much labor. Not too much, is of course 
the answer, but wrongly allocated and poorly conditioned. 
Seeing what the minute division of labor as administered 
under capitalism had done to degrade workmen, Marx 
seemed at times to think of a communistic society as afford¬ 
ing dilettantism with complete impunity—making “it 

possible, as he has it, for me to do this today and that 

tomorrow, to hunt in the morning, to fish in the afternoon, 

to carry on cattle-breeding in the evening, also, to criticize 

the food—just as I please—without becoming either hunter, 

fisherman, shepherd or critic.”* This idyllic conditioning 

of work in the communistic society but calls attention 

invidiously to the present black capitalistic alternative: 

This setting-fast of social activity, this consolidation of 

our own product into an objective power over us, which 

outgrows our control, thwarts our expectations, brings our 
calculations to nothing. ... ”2 


* “German Ideology/' ibid.^ p. i. 

* Ibid.^ p. I (italics mine). 
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From this horrid, enslaving conditioning of industrial 
work Marx's mind ran easily to the equally dishonoring 
allocation of the value created by labor. The labor necessary 
for a worker, as it were, to pay himself his wage was one 
thing, but anything beyond that was quite another—for 
such labor in creating surplus value for another became 
surplus labor for the worker. Sociality, it appears, must 
arise only from the proper pooling of self interests. Both 
Marx and Lenin^ divide the worker’s day so simply and 
easily into the hours devoted to the first and then into the 
hours devoted to the second that one gets a definite picture 
of a man toiling rather happily, in spite of adverse factory 
conditions and work none too self-realizational, until he 
earns his wage but then scowling and drudging at the same 
job hours more to enrich his employer.^ “One man’s meat 
becomes another man’s poison.” Though this is oversimple, 
it is highly eifective as incitement; and so to picture the 
process does call attention to the crucial matter in the 
Marxist theory of labor and value. And that is that it is 
the psychological element in work (or play) which renders 
it, or not, potential for personality. Whatever the visible 
conditions of production might be and whatever the obvious 
convenience in the allocation of the proceeds of labor as 
between owner of tools, entrepreneur, and worker, the social 
and power, not to mention the economic, differential renders 
invidious any work done in the atmosphere of dominance. 
Now in a communist society, as Marx pictures it, all this 
is changed; there’s no more surplus value, and therefore no 
more surplus labor. All labor is love’s labor, “where each 


* See ibid.^ p. xxiv for Lenin’s picture, p. 59 for Marx’s. 

* Compare the more empirical findings of De Man among German workers: 
“Fifty-seven per cent of them declare that they find joy in their work and only 
nineteen per cent that a feeling of distaste for work predominates” {Joy in Work 

p. 218). ’ 
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one does not have a circumscribed sphere of activity but 
can train himself in any branch he chooses.”' And Marx 
goes on to document that idyllic picture by indicating that 
since “the genuine spiritual riches of the individual depend 
entirely upon the richness of the actual relations in which 
he stands. . . . Single individuals will in this way only be 
freed from the various national and local limitations, 

capacity to enjoy 

this all-sided production of the whole earth.”^ This consum¬ 
mation so devoutly to be wished is, as Marx finally puts 
it in “The German Ideology,” to be a “conscious domination 
of those powers that are born of the mutual reactions of 
men, and which have heretofore imposed upon them and 
ruled over them as powers completely alien.”^ The common, 
instead of being worshiped, is to be made to enrich the 
different, that is, individualities each unique—all this by 
an anonymous (the dictatorship of the proletariat dissolves 
before the classless society) omnipotence, omniscient enough 
to distribute the common proceeds from individualistic 
labor “to each according to his needs.’* 


Ceasing to wonder at the longevity and tremendous 
drawing power of this ideal of a classless society, we must 
now deduce from it whatever lesson objectivism has to offer 
us. It seems clear, in the first place, that self-determination 
is the principle of order envisaged by Marx when the last 
vestige of capitalistic coercion has been liquidated by the last 
act of the dictatorship of the proletariat. But it is to be deter¬ 
mination alike by every self. That is the egalitarian thrust 
of dialectical materialism. The voluntary law of production 


^Eastman, op, cit.^ p. i. 
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is: *‘From each according to his ability.” This does not 
necessarily imply that abilities will be the same. But the 
principle applies equally to each, whatever his abilities may 
be. **By its very nature,” as we have already indicated 
from Marx, “right can only consist in the application of 
an equal standard.”^ And this holds true apparently regard¬ 
less of the conditioning mode of production—holds true, 
that is, for all societies alike. This means that impartial 
application of a rule makes a good rule better and keeps a 
bad rule from being worse. But it does not mean that any 
application of the capitalistic principle of either production 
or distribution can justify that principle. “There can be, 
in reality, no de facto equality,” says Lenin, “unless and 
until the possibility of exploitation by another has been 
abolished. ^ Capitalistic order is at bottom a disorder— 
both an economic and a moral disorder; for in plainest terms 
it is theft protected by violence (or the threat of violence). 
Taking from men without their consent (or with suborned 
consent) the value that they have created is surely robbery. 
And forcing them to support others with surplus value as a 
sine qua r^on of their being able to support themselves is 
surely violence. Now where a social system supports itself 
on plunder and maintains itself by violence, heavy ra¬ 
tionalization will be necessary to give it the mien of order. 
That s what ethics and religion are for, according to the 
Marxists, in a capitalistic society. “Capitalism would not 
be capitalism,” says Lenin, “if it did not on the one hand 
condemn the masses to brutishness, timidity . , . and 
ignorance, and on the other, place at the disposal of the 
bourgeoisie a gigantic apparatus of falsehood and deceit 
for duping and brutalizing the masses of workers and 


' Ibid., p. 6. 

* Proletarian Revolution^ p. ff. (See Brameld, A Philosophic Approach to 
Communism^ p, 192). 
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peasants. * Conscience, trained to regard self-sacrifice as 

good and deference to superiors as laudable, can universalize 

its poison through school and church and press until the 

worse be made to appear the better cause. Unrewarded work 

becomes man’s dearest duty and patriotism (the right to die 

in defense of one’s oppressors) man’s greatest as it is his 

latest glory. Such is the sardonic principle of order in 
capitalistic societies. 

But uneasy lie the heads that wear such pewter crowns 
Stored-up resentments breed a feeling of insecurity at 
the bottom, and this feeling communicates itself through¬ 
out the whole structure to the very top. The violence 
implicit in the order itself becomes explicit as militia 
privately or publicly paid, to make more persuasive the 
virtues drawled by priest and professor. This show of 
force further unsteadies the disordered order by revealing 
to workers the duplicity of the very duties by which they 
have ordered their own lives. But the Marxist indictment 
of our so-called order need not be penned by us. What does 
need complete outwriting is the true principle of real order 
which he foresees to arise from his transvaluation of our 
sordid values. What this is, is not hard to put into words, 
though It may not be so easy to get it out of words. It is 
a principle of production based, as we have just seen, upon 
consent—upon free, voluntary, individual consent. A man 
is to do only what he wants to do, only when he wants to do 
It. But how is it thought that out of such anarchistic freedom 
any order at all will arise To be concrete and practical, 
how is it thought that in production each one will give 
according to his abilities?” How does the Marxist meet 
for that blissful state beyond the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat the cynical comment of capitalistic-minded critics 


^Dictatorship of the Proletariat, p. i8 ff. (Quoted by Brameld, ibid., pp. 130-131.) 
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that here is achieved the noble freedom to starve to death 
—each according to his disabilities? 

He meets it by reminding us that order without security 
is no order at all; it is but an ethical gloss upon disorder. 
Security, moreover, at bottom has an indispensable psy¬ 
chological element: not that everyone is secure who feels 
so, but that no one is secure who does not feel so. Dominance 
is the surest foe of this feeling of security, and therefore of 
security itself.^ Classes, therefore, must go. Only that degree 
of order is desirable which furthers the feeling of security. 
Classes gone and with them all dominance, we may de¬ 
scribe the social result as a society really ordered because it 
is no longer theft protected by violence but justice enshrin¬ 
ing consent. Fear removed and with it all resentment gone, 
what more is needed to get man to contribute productively 
according to their abilities?” Perhaps nothing more is 
needed; for work now becomes play and labor self-realiza- 
tional. Who would not work when he makes at the same 
time both a living and a life ? But if anything more be needed 
than the release of energy which comes from the lifting of 
fear and resentment, it will be found in the maxim of dis¬ 
tribution which, according to Marx, operates in the classless 
society: “To each according to his needs.” In an environ¬ 
ment so omnisciently and so omnipotently friendly as this^ 
man would simply be less perfect than the Marxist believes 
human nature capable of becoming if he did not respond with 
full productive capacity and full respect for rights of every 
individual equal to his own. 


* Tawney quotes a German economist, J. Schumpeter, upon what he himself 
calls the contrast between “the economic robustness of industrial civilization” 
and "its psychological delicacy:’* “Capitalism,” writes Schumpeter, “whilst 
economically stable, and even gaining in stability, creates ... a mentality and 
style of life incompatible with its own fundamental conditions” (Tawney, Equality^ 


p. 236). 

^ Compare a certain Christian Science motto: “Divine love always has met and 
always will meet every human need.” 
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-ne S,..e will b. ,ble „i,h„ .. 

Umn, when people 

observe the fundamental pnnciples of social life, ,heir 

labor,s»pr«duc.,ve that they will .„|„„,,,„|p„,.p „„ 

,ng to them ab,h„es What Lenin here refers to as "rhe 
fundamental prmaples of social life" is „|,,„ .,e |,,,ee been 

,„k.ng as the secret of social order. I.enin elsewhere speaks 
of the approach to th.s final goal as progress from "eq.Litv 
which IS formal to equality which is real.’’^ The nature nnH 

the significance of this principle should not be obscured in 
our minds by the interim tactics which untoward circum 
stances prescribe to the Marxist. The principle is for the 
c assless society yet to be; but all about us now sounds the 
clangor of the class struggle. Its implicit violence must be 
provoked into explicit, and then met in kind without stint 
or quarter. Peace must be found beyond, but through, the 
sword Out of the ashes of the old hypocrisy must arise the 
candid dictatorship of the proletariat, so that suppression as 
a principle can be at last suppressed and coercion as a policy 
finally coerced out of existence. But beyond all this, and for 
the sake of which it is all perpetrated, rise the sun-kissed 
battlements of a new earth with no need of heaven to cele 
brate its glory. It is the brotherhood of man; no, of men- 

each made perfect by complete autonomy, and all made 
harmonious by perfect mutuality. 

In retrospect, we must praise the artistic restraint which 

has kept the Marxist from elaborating the texture of this 

final utopia. He has there a treasure of faith which analytic 

reason would only sentimentalize to detail. Better with golden 

silence to leave it, as he has, shining there in its splendor. 

But who can fail to see in the principle of social order 

emerging thus from objectivism a replica of the principle of 
health taught us by solipsism ? 

■ SMt and Revolution, p. 99. (Quoted by Brameld, op. cil., p. 109.) 

Ibtd.^ p. 102. (Quoted by Brameld, op. cit.^ p. 109.) 
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OUGHTNESS AND ORDER 

Upon the recession of conscience into the purely private, 
we turned to investigate the basis of social order. Could plural 
privacies be compounded into the outer order society seems 
to be, or was private conscience simply irrelevant to order? 
Such were the questions that energized us to further investi¬ 
gation. Seeing in the sciences that call themselves social a 
predilection for a psychological approach, we followed that 
approach farther than most scientists have either the time 
or the interest to do, and landed in solipsism. With all data 
thus assimilated to self, scrutiny of society became easy; we 
needed only to survey the domain of which we were exclusive 
monarch in order to pluck out the heart of our mystery. 
Doing this, we discovered a principle that seemed basic to 
our social data. We then reversed the movement and fol¬ 
lowed the emphasis upon objectivity to its logical ending in 
behaviorism, yea, into dialectical materialism. Though in the 
latter we discerned the survival of mind, we were assured 
that mind survived only as a reflector of processes and enti¬ 
ties that are strictly natural and materialistic. Pivotal among 
what is reflected by this mirror mind is a far-off materialistic 
event toward which all dialectic moves—the classless society. 
Inspecting that utopia, whose reality was nevertheless said 
to be guaranteed by the inner drift of circumstances, we 
discovered a principle as basic thereto as the former principle 
had been to our solipsism. The surprise of our joint discover¬ 
ies is that these two principles appear at bottom to be one 
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and the same. We are driven by this unexpected conjunct.on 
of subjeamsm and objectivism to suspect, as Hosannuet 
affirms, that every social group, or institution, is the aspect 
in space and time of a set of corresponding mental systems in 

individual minds. Might we not be able, then, as he further 
suggests, to “draw corollaries from this conception both as 
to the nature of the individual will, or active mind, and as to 
the nature of the social and political whole 

I 

That indeed is the conclusion toward which this meeting 
of extremes has led us. The fact of the meeting has impressed 
us with the relative unimportance of methodology in the 
social sciences. When the sophisticated modern consciousness 
is led to the same conclusion from methodological antipodes 
such as solipsism and behaviorism, is not our suspicion well 
grounded that what method a social scientist uses is not so 
important as something else ? Though we have been prompted 
to this opinion by our own experience, we are encouraged to 
enunciate it by remembering that as sensitive a human being 
as Plato thought he was outwriting the same thing whether 
he wrote it large as sociology or small as psychology. If the 
two great approaches move thus to the same end, the seg¬ 
ments of each will presumably participate in the direction of 
the whole and point to a similar outcome, regardless of what 
the starting point is. But if methodology is relatively unim¬ 
portant, what is the something else” that is important.^ 
The will to investigate is not thereby impugned. A belief 
in the efficacy of intellectual effort would be anaemic indeed 
if it stopped short of what most needs the light of day. 
Persistence and care remain cardinal virtues in the out¬ 
working of any will to do. A complete utilization of intelli- 

* The Philosophical Theory oj the State^ p, 173. 
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gence without regard to previous notions of how it should be 
used is the sine qua non. But this means discount of wishful 
thinking, a care that the emotional equipment shall go into 
the drive itself rather than merely into the elaboration of its 
results. Wide sensitization, determination not to overlook 
negative instances, and in fact impartiality in dealing with 
data—these are the safeguards which, regardless of methodo¬ 
logical quarrels, science in general might be taken to com¬ 
mend to social scientists in particular. In a word, we may say: 
forget formal methodology; but keep your wits about you, use 
your common sense, miss no clues, and refine instruments 
and techniques as indicated by specific needs. These are all 
suggestive of attitude. 

What as attitude is safeguarded in the neutral sciences by 
insistence upon wide sensitization and impartiality must be 
doubly guaranteed in the social sciences, where persons are 
the data. The only way to guarantee that persons shall count 
as data without regard to their status is to deepen these 
virtuous attitudes of science in general into a disposition to 
see persons as persons regardless of status. This disposition 
is what in the history of ethics has ordinarily been called good 
will. Now whatever traits social scientists are anxious not to 
imitate from ethics, their mother, with whatever good reasons 
they may have, this basic disposition which she recommends 
is likely to be of more worth to them in the long run than any 
method they may borrow from the neutral sciences. This 
emphasis on good will, however, enables us to pass from our 
negative outlook upon the irrelevance of methodology to 
the fruits of our positive conclusion of the high importance 
of attitude in the social field. 

For it is the recommendation of an attitude, indeed of this 
disposition of good will, that constitutes the what of the 
meeting of our methodological extremes, solipsism and be¬ 
haviorism. In exploring psychoanalysis as the technique for 

[ 3^41 
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dealing with the internalization of social data, we put the 
atmude .n terms o the necessity of enjoying all data wirho 
d.scnmmat.on, before d.scnminating any. Sensit.zarion o 
and enjoyment of expenence as experience would alone give 
validity to subsequent discrimination of experiences In 
exploring dialectical materialism as the technique for han¬ 
dling society as externahzation, we discovered the necessity 
of reducing all men first to classlessness before we could 
distinguish their unique qualities and could distribute to 
them according to their several needs. Until status, rank 
prestige class is neutralized there can be no guarantee in the’ 
social field that data will be determined by relevance rather 
than rekvance by data. For each of these, as Tawney so well 
says, disposes us, on the one hand, to take for granted our 

selves and our own advantages, as though there were nothing 
in them which could possibly need explanation, and on the 
other hand, to be critical of claims to similar advantages 
advanced by our neighbours who do not yet possess them 
It causes us unconsciously to apply different standards to 
different sections of the community, as if it were uncertain' 
whether all of them are human in the same sense as ourselves 
as if, as Sir Thomas Browne says of Jews, that ‘is a vice 
in them that were a virtue in us.’ Good will is the prescrip¬ 
tion of the history of ethics to cure that desensitization: but 
in the history of social and political theory, which is more 
relevant here, it is the equality ideal which has served to 
totalize the virtues prescribed by psychoanalysis, commu¬ 
nism, and ethics alike. And so gathering up our emphasis upon 
lack of discrimination, sensitization to negative instant 
desensitization to social status, neutral impartiality, and 
positive good will, we may now finally say that equality is 
the prescription at which we arrive as the principle of social 
order. We arrive at it, beginning with the internal; we arrive 

* Tawney, Equality, pp. 31-32. 
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at it, beginning with the external: it is fruit of the confluence 
of all our extremes. I say “all extremes”; for, though the 
moralist is wise who, unmindful of method, seeks through all 
methods simply to find out what value is, nevertheless this is 
a wisdom learned by seeing extreme moral methods them¬ 
selves converge, and converge upon this prescription common 
to social extremes. Let us document this latter remark by a 
glance at the history of modern ethics. 

First, as regards extremes, who could be further apart 
methodologically than Immanuel Kant, who glorified con¬ 
science, and Jeremy Bentham, who called it “a thing of 
fictitious existence, supposed to occupy a seat in the mind?”* 
Kant sets out determined to emancipate himself from every 
vestige of the empirical, especially to forswear pleasure, the 


emotionally empirical; to vindicate absolute freedom; and 
at length to confirm the adequacy of the completely a priori. 
But we hear from him as the final deliverance of the a priori 
conscience the categorical demand that every person be 
treated equally as an end, never as mere means. Bentham, 
on the other hand, sets out determined to have nothing of a 
priori morality; committed to determinism; satisfied that 
“virtue is a fictitious entity”;2 intent upon the moral 
supremacy of hedonism. “Give me the human sensibilities, 
cries he, “—joy and grief, pain and pleasure—and I will 
create a moral world.In fact, he goes so far as to say that 
“To prove that the immoral action is a miscalculation of 
self-interest ... is the purpose of the intelligent moralist. 
Unless he can do this he does nothing. But he, too, 

ends by attaching to the borrowed greatest happiness princi¬ 
ple as his own contribution thereto the final word in equali- 
tarian emphasis—“each to count for one and nobody for 


‘ Deontoloffy^ vol. I, p. 137. 

* Ibid.y p. 138. 

Ihid.^ vol. II, p. 10. 

* Ibid.y vol. I, pp, 12-13. 
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more than one.” One can now see for himself that Kant’s 
moral philosophy is a complete metaphysical groundinR of 
the principle of equality, under the final affirmation of good 
will as the only unequivocal good; and Bentham’s is a com 
plete antimetaphysical grounding of the same principle 
under what may well be the final formula for social impartial ’ 

ity. Their systems both eventuate as stark equalitarianism • 
Kant’s in a kingdom of equal ends, Bentham’s in a democracy 
of equal citizens. With one believing in conscience, and one 
not, that was, nevertheless, what ought to prevail as the 
principle of social order—equalitarianism. 

These giants were so busy elaborating their methods and 
enunciating this final dictum of the moral consciousness that 
they both, and Kant in particular, oversimplified the mean¬ 
ing of the dictum in practice. But their disciples who have 
seen the complexity of practice and difficulties attending 
equalitarianism even in theory have little weakened, how¬ 
ever, the agreement upon the dictum itself. John Stuart Mill, 
as the disciple of Bentham, and Henry Sidgwick, as the dis¬ 
ciple of both though notably of Kant, each more aware of 
both ethical points of view than either point of view before 
them had been aware of the other, nevertheless’leave singu¬ 
larly unmodified the common resultant. Mill’s affirmation 
of equality in the focus of his moral consciousness was en¬ 
riched and complicated by the economic and political prob¬ 
lems that crowded in from the fringe; but he was true to 
Bentham in this, as he was not in all points, that justice 
required the equal consideration of all men. He modified the 
economically classical view of the fixity of natural laws in 
order to assert with hope the equality ideal in the field of 
distribution, and he alternately outraged and amused an 
mequalitarian society by attacking it at its most intimate 
opening, the status of women.' While Mill did not know pre- 

* See his classic and still ringing plea, m Subjection of Women. 
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cisely how far the ideal of equality should be applied, he did 
know and assert that it was the final demand laid by con¬ 
science as duty upon social engineers. Sidgwick*s sensitiza¬ 
tion drove him, as we have already seen, in the opposite 
direction for the realization of the ideal. It drove him to a 
level of abstraction where men could be shown to be equal 
as parts of a mathematical or logical whole, but this equal¬ 
ity was not, without mediation, available for practice. The 
principle itself, however, he asserted to the undoing of egoism 
as he had to the exaltation of altruism. Each part of one's 
own conscious life, future pleasure as much as the present, 
must be considered equally if one is to have upon his self- 
seeking the blessing of rationality. The more impressive 
because in different fields and under different difficulties, 
the common emphasis of these disciples, like that of Kant and 
Bentham, is upon equalitarianism as the Mast; word of 
conscience. 

But if conscience cannot be validated, then the coincidence 
of the principle of social order with the final dictum of con¬ 
science but reveals society itself as dependent upon a non- 
implementable ought. We must now implement conscience 
as equalitarianism in order to guarantee a social order, or we 
must reconcile ourselves to having only so much order as, 
and no more than, we have of social equality. The seriousness 
of our situation justifies us in reviewing the question of the 
implementation of conscience, to see if anything has been 
overlooked in preceding chapters, and then requires of us 
an assessment of the prevalence of equality in present social 
life and the prospect of its development in future societies. 
We shall attack these tasks successively in sections II and III. 

II 

We do not propose to reexamine the claim of conscience, to 
credence when it operates merely as a hunch or as a dogma. 
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As dogma or as hunch conscience has no n,«re hen on respecr 

than has any other hunch or dogma, and that is not very 

much. To hn the truth by chance is not a procedure tha 

.nterests us here, nor does validation achieved by lifting the 

voice to a dogmatic bellow concern us more. But we found in 

Chap. I that conscience may rise to the dignity of judgment 

and aspire m a considered fashion to speak the truth It is 

that more serious pretence to validity that we have examined 

and found wanting. That judgment we must now reassert 

though conscience thereby fall and with it social ‘order’ 
Truth will be truth alway.” 

“Granted,” a pragmatic critic replies, “but there is more 
than one conception of truth. You have found conscience 
wanting in truth because you have measured its dynamic 
spirit against a static conception of truth itself. Judge it by 
a dynamic conception of truth, and you will find its claim 
true enough. You would not find any judgment true by your 
outworn standards.”' And with that our critic up and leaves 
us-troubled. We are somewhat troubled because it is true 
as our critic implies, that we have not been willing to avail 
ourselves of any and every'conception of truth. In short we 
have been driven to the view that dicta of conscience cannot 
be shown to be true because they do not assert anything for 
a fact, but as an ideal. They are not assertions of identity. 
Nor are they, in the language of the schools, “analytic 
propositions.” On the contrary, they seem always to be “syn¬ 
thetic.” This is to say that conscience does not assert some¬ 
thing to be itself or to be a part or quality of something else, 
nor yet to follow from or be dependent upon something elsel 
What conscience asserts, it asserts novo and on its own I 

■ The most cogent and persuasive statement of the pragmatic view of truth as 

S:x Thtoajs oj Mtnd. The articles are: "The Prediction Theory of Truth" (The 
Momsty j8: 386) and Truth, Action, and Verification” 42: 321). 
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Though reasons may be given for its assertion, it seems to 
support the reasons more than they support it. It was this 
synthetic, creative, authoritative character of conscience, it 
may be recalled, that led G. E. Moore to deny moral judg¬ 
ments the benefit of self-evidence. Rather, indeed, than as¬ 
serting that something is itself, or a part of something else, 
conscience always asserts that whatever it is, it ought to be 
something which it is not, or ought not to be what it is, or, 
to make the enumeration complete, it asserts that something 
which is not at all ought to be. The only explanation I have 
hazarded of the meaning of such a proposition is that what 
ought to be (done) is better than any'alternative action. 
Though this explanation was meant to simplify the form 
of the proposition in order to make possible an approach to 
its validation, it did not facilitate the validation itself. 
Whatever better may mean, and variation in it does not 
affect our problem, the **is'' does have a meaning which renders 
unavailable here the pragmatic proposal, perhaps helpful 
elsewhere, that truth is prediction. Whatever may be true of 
other judgments, it seems indisputable that ought judgments, 
though of course they involve taking a chance as does every 
human phenomenon, do not mean merely to prescribe taking 
a chance to see how things will turn out. If they can fairly be 
rendered at all in terms of betterness,^ they mean that one 
thing is now better rather than will be better than another; 
for unless the claim is true when made, it will not be true 
when confirmed. Otherwise, the confirmation, if true, would 


* The more common belief about conscience is expressed in this quotation from 
Rufus Jones, the American mystic: “The central meaning of ou^hfy and the cate¬ 
gorical distinction of right and wrong, cannot be stated in terms of anything else, 
or identified with any other content of consciousness but themselves. We have here 
come upon something sui generisy like the appreciation of beauty, or the truth of 
mathematics" (The Nature and Authority oj Consciencey p. 47). This conception of 
conscience from the point of view of implementing it, we have already discussed 
under the claim of “self-evidence," Chap. VI. 
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itself have to be confirmed in its future by the consequences 
ad infinitum. The trouble with the prediction theory of truth’ 
is that it is all prediction and no truth. Its significance 1 do 
not deny; its truth value I do deny, save, of course, where 
the judgment itself takes the form of the future tense. 

We conclude, then, that if the claim of conscience is in 
any case true, it cannot be shown to be so: not by identity 
because it does not assert identity; not by prediction, be¬ 
cause it does not predict. Rather, conscience legislates; 
and while it may be shown to be good or bad, it cannot be’ 
shown to be true or false. We must then decline the aid of 
the pragmatists and reaffirm our earlier conclusion regarding 
the access of conscience to truth. 

But we must here recall that in Chap. I we consciously 
narrowed the meaning of implementation to validation of the 
truth claim of conscience, while admitting that there were 
other meanings of the term. We indicated there that to 
implement may mean (i) how to procure consistent obedi¬ 
ence to conscience, (2) how to guarantee that conscience 


when obeyed will get its possessor what he wants, and (3) 
how to prove that its claim is as a matter of fact true. This 
last claim alone it is which we have been obliged to dis¬ 
allow, though we have also disallowed claim (2) as passing 
for truth. Truth lost, however, not all need necessarily be 
lost. Truth renounced, what is to prevent our espousal of 
senses (i) or (2), or both; and our winning yet a victory over 
immoralism and social disorder .!* Let the philosophers quarrel 
as to what truth means and what may or may not be true 
according to this definition or that. The common man will 
still hold that conscience ought to be obeyed, even though a 
fiction; that social order must be maintained, even though 
its price be high in unsatisfied desires. Nor need such a 
retort represent merely a momentary irritation on the part 
of the plain man discouraged with dialectics. Moral theory 
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has met again and again the preference of men for authority 
rather than for insight, even for the loaves and fishes of the 
moral life rather than for its truth. And truth may for a fact 
be a luxury rather than a necessity, if by definition it be 
divorced from value. He who in an idealistic moment would 
deny all this should remember Plato, himself the greatest 
idealist, but one who knew much about value and something 
about men and government. It was he who declared in the 
Republic that “Our rulers will find a considerable dose of 
falsehood and deceit necessary for the good of their sub¬ 
jects."^ This principle he reaffirms in the book of his matured 
wisdom. “The view," says he, “which identified the pleasant 
and the just and the good and the noble has an excellent 
moral and religious tendency. . . . And even supposing this 
were otherwise, and not as the argument has proved, still 
the lawgiver, who is worth anything, if he ever ventures to 
tel! a lie to the young for their good, could not invent a more 
useful lie than this, or one which will have a better effect in 
making them do what is right, not on compulsion but 
voluntarily."^ Not only, however, does he instigate the lie 
for conscience* sake, but he also suppresses the truth for the 
same noble end. “I would inflict the heaviest penalties,** 
says he, “on any one in all the land who should dare to say 
that there are bad men who lead pleasant lives, or that the 
profitable and gainful is one thing, and the just another.**® 
I would not have you think for a moment that such injunc¬ 
tions reflect either cynicism or despair on Plato*s part. It 
was his social realism which drove him to such indirection. 
His justification both for going beyond and for stopping 
short of the truth was reverence for truth itself. He puts it 
simply to befit a great thought: "Stranger,** said he, “Truth 

* Republic 459. 

^ Laws 66j. 

» Ibid., 662. 
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... is a noble thing and a lasting, but a thing of which men 
are hard to be persuaded/’^ 

Shall we not, then, follow Plato’s realism and pragmatism’s 
idealism and implement conscience with either (i) obedience 
to it, or (2) proper rewards for right doing? There is nothing 
to prevent our turning back to some such second best in our 
quest for implementation, unless it be the motivation. That 
the motivation is not wholly lacking is certain, moreover, 
from our former and present admission of the importance 
of both the other alternatives proposed. To take a look at 
the potency of this proposal and yet to abbreviate our 
inquiry, I desire to discuss these other two implementations 
of conscience in connection with the major conscience dictum 
in the social field, that is, the demand for equality. 

Ill 

To implement conscience as equality demands in sense (i) 
would require steadfast obedience to the equality ideal 
throughout the social order. Whether the claim.can be imple¬ 
mented in that sense depends upon how near men do or can 
and will act upon the judgment that equality ought to pre¬ 
vail. So vague, however, is the demand itself that it will be 
worth our while to detail somewhat the problem involved 
in this attempt. There seem to be fqtir stages of social ought- 
ness with reference to equality: (a) all men ought to be 
equally considered (if not considered equal) in the formula¬ 
tion of all rules for joint action; (b) the resulting rules ought 
to be equally applied, or not applied, to all concerned; (c) 
opportunities for the benefits arising under the rules ought 
to be of equal access to all; and (d) benefits themselves 
ought to be equally distributed to all. Let us examine in turn 

these several demands with reference to their availability in 
practice. 

' Ihid., 663. 
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(a) This first form of the equality demand is the absolute 
sine qua non of democratic theory. It was the violation of it 
against which the democratic movement arose as a protest, 
and it is the affirmation of it that has been fundamental to 
every democratic charter. The doctrine of consent is the 
concrete outwriting of this most general demand of con¬ 
science. Difficult, however, as the literal application of that 
doctrine was initially, its difficulty increased with the years 
until it became utterly impossible save with major modifi¬ 
cations. Even if all men would and could be got to consent 
to the setting up of a regimen, there would be infants theji 
and there who could not consent. These infants would grow 
up into men after the order was already operating. Though 
they did not consent, they must accept, if the order is to 
continue. And with the original generation dead, everybody 
would be in the same condition as the original infants. The 
first modification of the doctrine of consent as the test of the 
basic demand for equality was, therefore, that silence gives 
consent. We jnay state it as the doctrine of passive consent. 
The limit of tolerance marks the range of this type of con¬ 
sent. That is, everybody consents to an established order 
who does not openly rebel against it. The democratic con¬ 
sensus, then, at bottom turns out to be an agreement not to 
do, rather than to do. Or it would perhaps be more accurate 
still, as indicating the predominance of the passive element, 
to say that it is the absence of agreement to protest rather 
than presence of agreement to accept the inherited order. 
Men come and go, but society goes right on; and it is this 
continuity of the one over the discontinuity of the other 
which constitutes the first and greatest obstacle to the reali¬ 
zation in practice of the democratic theory of equality, the 
fulfillment of conscience in the social field. In fact, with the 
consent which is absolutely basic reduced to absence of effec¬ 
tive protest, it is hardly too much to say that the demand of 
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conscience on which democVScy finally rests must always 
remain in large part a demand rather than a realization. To 
get implemented in this sense, conscience has to submit to 
a process of formalization which takes it beyond reasonable 

recognition. 

The absolute right of revolution in democratic theory and 
the more equivocal but never wholly absent right of dis¬ 
obedience to law in the name of conscience are the final 
safeguards, though it may well be noted that each of them 
operates more against the abuse of the form than for the 
realization of the substance of the equality ideal. It is this 
irremediable recalcitrance of the social to the full demands 
of the subjective, that is, to the private conscience, which 
Niebuhr' celebrates in his antithesis of “moral man” and 
“immoral society.” The antithesis hardly means more, how¬ 
ever, than that it is easier to make than to obey demands. 
If the measure of morality be the capacity of conscience to 
make demands, then man is perfect or next to perfect; but 
if the individual’s morality be measured by his willingness 
and ability to obey even his own demands, then he appears 
as lacking in morality as is the society which Niebuhr con¬ 
demns. The truth is that our moral demands far exceed our 
supply of obedience (for individuals and collectivities alike); 
and thereby hangs the chief tale of our moral woe. What 
characterizes, then, this first sociodemocratic dictum of con¬ 
science is that it is a/om which in the nature of the case has 
never had and perhaps never can have a full content. 

(b) Even if we cannot be changing our rules all the while 
in order to transform passive into genuine consent, we have, 
nevertheless, the demand in the name of conscience that the 
rules that prevail should be applied equally to all. Following 
the great recession of conscience from perfectionistic goals, 
this is its second sweeping ought. Every renunciation of the 

* Niebuhr, Moral Man and Immoral Society, 
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perfect decreases, however, the operational effectiveness of 
the near perfect. What really makes it impossible to be 
always changing basic rules (e.g., constitutional provisions) 
in order to vivify consent is the body of preferential rights 
which grows up around those who for a consideration give a 
differentially active consent to the maintenance of an order. 
These rights accepted as preferential by our second demand 
operate as special forms of privilege inside which the rules 
are applied. Between those of similar status, there may be 
something like an equalitarian application of the rules; but 
between those of different status, especially if the discrepancy 
be wide—culturally, economically, or religiously—the de¬ 
mand remains a demand. The Mormon conscience, or the 
pacifist conscience, cannot be accorded equality before the 
Constitution; for, on the one side, as Justice Sutherland has 
it, “we are a Christian people,” but, on the other side, “we 
are a Nation with the duty to survive.”* The one interpreta¬ 
tion foredooms the Mormon conscience, the other foredooms 
the pacifist conscience. But inside the application of the 
rules, says the objector, surely this does not apply. We reply: 
With changing emphasis, it applies everywhere. The con¬ 
sciousness of class which rules out some distinguishes between 
others inside the rules. The Negro in the South, the Jew in 
Nazi Germany, the radical everywhere—for these such 
equality before the law as prevails is even more formal than 
is equality at initiating law under the doctrine of passive 
consent. 

(c) Though, then, we must grant rules of partiality and 
partial applications of these not impartial rules, may we not 
still, in the third place, achieve equal access to the oppor¬ 
tunities arising under the rules of the social game when it is 
well played.^ That we should have equal access is clearly 
a demand of conscience, and it has been hoped realizable 

* Supra^ Chap. V., p. 30. 
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even when the foregoing demands were acknowledged in 
large part perfectionistic. Equality of opportunity has been 
the ringing cry of all classes in at least our democratic set-up. 
But any approach to the realization of that idea has been 
slow indeed. We really need not argue the perfectionistic 
character of this cry when, on the one side, we remember the 
former recessions we have made from equality in order to 
achieve the social rules and the enforcement of them we now 
have and, on the other side, we remember the natural 
inequalities of men as regards intelligence and strength and 
cunning and forbearance. Nature would have rendered 
largely illusory this form of the equality demand if society 
had not. 

(d) It is indeed the recognition of this traitorous role 
played by nature which orients the last demand made in the 
name of the democratic conscience—the demand that the 
benefits of the social order ought to be distributed equally 
to all. This must be made to mean, of course, since it is a 
serious demand, that the distribution ought to be kept as 
well as made equal. It would clearly do little good merely to 
make benefits equal; for what has made them unequal would 
quickly make them unequal again. We have seen that this is 
a perpetration in which the responsibility is widespread, 
ranging all the way from society to nature and leaving few 
if any untagged as participants in its ranging. How to keep 
equal what all of us, including nature, have participated in 
making and thus far keeping unequal is a task the effective 
conditions of which one discovers the less, the more he thinks 
about them. 

Enough has been said upon these four forms of the equality 
demand to make clear that the degree to which conscience 
as an equalitarian judge can be obeyed, that is, implemented 
in sense (i), is very disappointing indeed. It is not that some 
progress cannot be, indeed has not been, made in the direc- 
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tion indicated, but rather that the demand cannot ever so 
fulfill as to abolish itself. It is a chronic, a never to be imple¬ 
mented ought. As pay for all our analytic pains, we learn, 
then, not only that conscience as truth claim is not demon¬ 
strably true, but also that as action director it is sadly lacking 
in full-bodied substance. And the villain of our sad tale is 
none other than nature herself: not only villainous in making 
men unequal in every way one can specifically think of, but 
doubly villainous in so constituting men that they must 
affirm as duty what she has made it impossible for them fully 
to perform. Nature, a power economy, has given birth in the 
form of human conscience to a bid for directional power 
which she insists upon ignoring when not indeed upon over¬ 
powering.^ The villain located, however, whom shall we treat 
as the hero of this tale of conscience? The communist, with¬ 
out a doubt: he is the hero of our tale. It is he who takes this 
social fiction of the moral life and sets out to make it true. 
It is he who has taken Rousseau’s democratic advice much 
more seriously than ever democrat took it: “It is precisely 
because the force of circumstances tends continually to de¬ 
stroy equality that the force of legislation should always 
tend to its maintenance.”^ He proposes on a cosmos-blessed 
pilgrimage of faith to sweep back through each step of our 
four recessions, liquidating as he goes our timidity in the 
presence of facts, until in the spirit of no concession whatso- 


* Professor James H. Breasted has only to apply to conscience itself the motiva* 
tion attributed to man, its possessor, in order to see conscience much more real¬ 
istically. Of man Breasted says, “It is as if his struggle with the forces of nature 
. . . hadimbuedhim with a defiant consciousness that he could win only by fighting 
his way through as he met the opposing forces of the natural world which challenged 
him on every hand. It was with this same attitude of relentless force that he met 
his own human fellows when the long struggle for supremacy eventually arose 
among the earliest nations” {Jht Dawn of Conscience^ p. 413). What conclusion 
are we to draw from the fact that the latest nations act much like Breasted's 
“earliest nations”? 

* Social Contract, p. 46. 
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ever to nature or existing society he affirms as the one and 
only goal of man a social order completely equalitarian 
■‘Equality which is formal” is in the hoped for event trans¬ 
muted, as Lenin’s previously quoted phrase goes “ to eoml 
ity which is real.” ^ ^ 

This hero differs from us more timid ones in being as pre¬ 
sumptuous in action as we are in judgment: he has the cour¬ 
age of his convictions. His heroism is measured by a realism 
of means as robust as the perfectionism of his ends. A ruth¬ 
less dictatorship of a triumphant class in order to abolish 
coercion and to initiate classlessness! Through this full 
realism of utter idealism the communist is at last to achieve 
what with reference to all others he affirms to be impossible 
or, if possible, despicable—the voluntary surrender of power 
by a triumphant class.^ After all these marvels, not to say 
miracles, of both the natural and the social world, we are 
quite prepared for this final and crowning abdication of even 
the coercion of oughtness; for Marx states the final principle 
of social order magically midway between the imperative and 
the declarative mood: “From each according to his abilities, 
to each according to his needs.” If from an outside point of 
view one be inclined to suspect that this equivocal mood is 
really optative, he must remember that from an inside point 
of view, if it be optative, it has the cosmos to back it up. 
Meantime the imperative of dictatorship is in order, and the 
declarative is the full measure of confidence born when 
microcosm and macrocosm get together. Certainly we have 
in the action of the communist operating the further faith of 
Rousseau. “He who dares to undertake the making of a 
people’s institutions,” says Rousseau, “ought to feel himself 
capable, so to speak, of changing human nature, of trans- 


* Lenin s words are: He who gives up something voluntarily is ‘ worthy ’ of being 
deprived not only of his influence but also of his right to exist” {Collected Works 
of V. I. LeniUj vol. XXI^ Book I, p. 143), 
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forming each individual, who is by himself a complete and 
solitary whole, into part of a greater whole from which it in 
a manner receives his life and being; of altering man’s consti¬ 
tution for the purpose of strengthening it; and of substituting 
a partial and moral existence for the physical and inde¬ 
pendent existence nature has conferred on us all. He must, 
in a word, take away from man his own resources and give 
him instead new ones alien to him, and incapable of being 
made use of without the help of other men. . . . Before 
this colossal job, the democrat has said, “We ought”; the 
communist says, “Let’s go.” He is the democrat’s equali- 
tarian conscience matured into action. 

Honoring this hero, as we do, for his courage, his judgment 
gives us pause. His utter willingness to implement conscience 
in our sense (i) by enforcing obedience to it^ regardless of 
price, has set a critical reaction in our minds, not more 
against our hero, however, than against conscience itself. 
The gladness of the communist, indeed of every deeply con¬ 
science-stricken person, to use means qualitatively contra¬ 
dictory to the ends alleged as justification for them, deepens 
an ever recurring suspicion, suggested by us in Chap. I, 
that conscience itself, though priding itself as the embodi¬ 
ment of right against might, is really an oblique push for 
power,^ We cannot escape the feeling that careful inspection 

^ Social Contract^ p. 35. 

* The communist, it is clear, is assisted in this task by having through his mirror 
theory of mind come to believe that the equality demand of conscience is imple¬ 
mented in our sense (3), that is, is true. Any doubts arising from the discrepancy 
between affirmation and future fulfillment are easily allayed, as we have seen, by 
means of his theory of revolutionary practice as the truth of conscience claims. 
(See supra^ p. 296.) Allayed also is any doubt with reference to an eventuation: 
“The higher stage or phase of Communism," as Lenin admits in State and Reoolu^ 
tion^ Chap. V., “no one has ever promised, or even thought of ‘introducing,’ for 
the reason that, generally speaking, it cannot be ‘introduced.’ ’* That is, when it 
comes, it comes of its own accord. 

® Even the astute Bishop’s immortal epigram discloses in aspiration the power 
pedigree of conscience: “Had it strength, as it has right; had it power, as it has 
manifest authority, it would absolutely govern the world.” Absolutely so! 
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reveals in the inwards of the individual something answering 
to and grounding what the communist finds in present, and 
Reinhold Niebuhr in every, society—an “immoral” element 
in the very citadel of “morality” itself. Communism urges 
upon us all to become what we have hated the governing 
classes for being, pushers for power, until we have enough 
power to put down the powerful, as they have put us down. 
It asks us to seek peace through war, classlessness through 
class struggle, love through hate; and it asks us to do it in 
the name of conscience fortified by cosmos. These striking 
paradoxes lead us to add to the four partial failures of the 
equalitarian conscience another failure which exceeds if 
indeed it does not condition, them all. If this failure is as 
crucial as it seems to us, it will not only finally confirm our 
belief that conscience can never be implemented in sense 
(i), that is, can never be fully obeyed, but will show us also 
how and why it cannot be implemented in sense (2), that is, 
can never get the rewards it seeks. 

The demand which conscience makes for equality seems 
always to carry by full implication one exception, namely, 
itself. The judge who orders the courtroom cleared does not 
think to include himself among those who must go. The 
standpoint of judging is itself an exceptional standpoint, 
carrying the breath of omniscience if not also a temporary 
illusion of omnipotence. Conscience in the moment of de¬ 
cision becomes a practical absolute. It enjoins upon all the 
benevolence of equality, but renders itself radically un- 
benevolent in assuming such superiority as to dispose of all 
others as though it knew more about their good than they 
themselves know. It may be right, of course, but that’s more 
than it can ever know. Plato’s modest statement, though not 
his superior assumption, may be commended as of final 
worth just here. “No man’s nature,’’ he says, “is able to 
know what is best for human society; or knowing, always 
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able and willing to do what is best.”^ Our main purpose at 
this juncture, however, is not to reattack the truth claim of 
conscience, but to indicate the contradiction involved in a 
superior’s prescribing universal equality. In excepting itself, 
conscience becomes the final denier of what it affirms: there 
can be no equality while one usurps the pontifical role of 
arbiter for either the judgments or the actions of all.2 Since 
conscience will not, or cannot, obey itself, it is not likely to 
beget obedience on the part of others; for the conscience of 
every man likewise excepts itself in passing judgment upon 
all others. The full pathos of the contradiction is seen in that 
ancient judgment against all judgers: “Judge not that ye be 
not judged”—that from one who was thereby invoking 
universal judgment against all judgers, except himself. 

In the light of this observation, the obliquity thrust upon 
society by the communist and by every reformer, for that 
matter, looks suspiciously like an externalization of an in¬ 
digenous stain in conscience itself. The moralists have all 
allowed for a dual nature in man, though with his more 
egoistic side they have usually contrasted his conscience. 
The more forthright moralists, however, like Bishop Butler 
and Henry Sidgwick, to mention two, have taken both as¬ 
pects of his nature into conscience itself and have held that 
to realize the self is as much a duty as to serve others. This 
is, without a doubt, the sounder view of the matter. For this 
reason we have set our own interpretation upon the con¬ 
venient classifications furnished us by the psychoanalysts. 
They have tended to equate conscience with superego (social 
restraints), which but perpetuates the older and less revealing 

* Laws 875. 

* If we accept a common logical view that no judgment can meaningfully be 
construed to be about itself (see especially the “vicious-circle principle/' Whitehead 
and Russell, Prindpia Mathematical vol. I, Chap. II, p. 37 flF.), then logic makes the 
final case against the ethics of equality. 
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1 ^ * 1 1 aspect of society 

weaves itself mm the soul of an individual as accepted re¬ 
straint. The individual’s sensitivity, even when not his will 
sets the limits, positive and negative, for the influence of 
society upon him. The e/a,i vital, then, which functions 
through the superego is the same libido (id) with which the 
individual met society and discriminatingly accepted its im¬ 
positions. And the ego is not something new and alien 
entering from above or even slipping around the id and the 
superego. It is what the id has become by its own push 
through and around the superego. Since there is continuity 
here and since there is clearly a nisus toward unity, it has 
seemed sounder all the way around to identify conscience 
with the continuous push for unity and through inner unity 
for outer power. But it pushes through the variegated self 
to give unity and direction and it pushes against other per- 
sonalides to assimilate their orbits to its own. It is basically 
egoistic, but the infiltration through superego influences 
always colors it with some altruistic strains. Its predisposition 
to judge universally, but to except itself from the judgment, 
is clear evidence that its altruism, that is, its order impulse^ 
is egocentric. Conscience as equalitarian demand bids to’ 
organize the world communistically around its individual 
leadership, just as it bids to engulf the ego in its power drive 
for unity. As it fails of its outer objective through self- 
contradiction, so it fails of its inner goal. But being only the im¬ 
portantly active aspect of consciousness, it is always watched 
by consciousness as contemplative. Around this fact we have 
already sketched a suggestion of aesthetic compensation to 
the self for the failure of its active member, and around this 
fact we wish presently to weave modestly an hypothesis of 
the seifs completer catharsis from its power curse. 

The failure of conscience to get implemented in sense (i), 
that is, to get fully obeyed, would ordinarily be enough to 
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spell failure of implementation in sense (2), that is, to reap 
the rewards of obedience. But we now see how and why it 
could not reap the rewards, even if obeyed; for it claims im- 
compatible rewards. It seeks the satisfaction of being equal 
and only equal with all others—“each to count for one and 
nobody for more than one”—and the satisfaction of pre¬ 
scribing the rules for the interrelations of all the ones. It is 
incorrigibly the judge from a vantage where it, save ex post 
factOy is not among the judged. It could not be itself and 
surrender this prerogative. With Max Stirner, it must cry 
that “Nothing is more to me than myself.”^ The mystery 
of conscience is not, then, in its claim for special privilege, 
its drive for power as leadership; that is the nature of life 
from elemental spontaneity to final duty dictation. “God 
and mankind,” says Stirner again, “have concerned them¬ 
selves for nothing, for nothing but themselves. Let me then 
likewise concern myself for myself, who am equally with 
God the nothing of all others, who am my all, who am the 
only one .”2 The mystery of conscience, if such there be, is in 
its altruistic streak, its trying to renounce the superiority of 
judging for the equalitarianism which is judged. Whence 
arises this anomaly.^ 

IV 

In turning to this question, we do so in the consciousness 
of having failed of complete implementation of conscience in 
any of our three senses and of having in particular renounced 
all effort at showing that the claims of conscience are true. 
In disillusion though not in despair, we approach conscience 
de novo in the spirit of seeing what can be made of fictions 
of conscientiousness and in the determination at least of 
making the most of the available compensations for our 

* The Ego and His Own, p. 6. 

» Ibid., p. 5. 
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failure of any and all implementations. The anomily to 
which we turn, of the inner contradiction of conscience and 
the incompatibility of the rewards which it seeks may be 
stated so as to consummate the case against conscience'or so 
as to constitute an approach to a new case for conscience 
Its importance, in drawing our argument to a close justifies 
both forms of statement. As against the integrity of con¬ 
science, we conceive the equality demand as intended to re 
duce everybody else to a level so that the lusty ego hidden 

master of them all 
The fitting motto for this conception would be, “Equalize 

in order to dominate.” To hardened men of the world'this 

conception may hardly appear more than a commonplace 

though without a doubt its very enunciation will give nain to 
more sensitive spirits. 

By way of elaboration of it, note two fairly obvious facts 
in the world at large. First, the men of action have had the 
most robust consciences of history: the great military chief¬ 
tains, like Caesar and Napoleon; successful statesmen like 
Bismarck and Gladstone; modern combinations of the two 
like Mussolini, Lenin, Hitler. These are names of fame in the 
gallery of conscience. The fact that they have not custo¬ 
marily been thought of in this connection, indeed have been 
oftentimes thought of in general as men without consciences 
is proof not of their lack of, but of the defect of, conscience! 
Conscience not infrequently perpetrates great harm under 
the cover of benevolence; and one sign of its presence is for 
others to name malevolence what one himself cannot but 
call benevolence. Thus the makers of history have been 
treated by the writers of history. It is conscience in one that 
leads him to deny conscience in another, as witness again the 
infamous controversy in early America between Roger 
Williams and John Cotton, neither exceeded in conscientious¬ 
ness by any man of his time unless it was the other. This 
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leads me to the second obvious fact: conscience is the last 
enemy historically to be vanished in every advance of toler¬ 
ance. It has been so in religious progress; it has been so in 
political progress; it will be so in economic progress. Con¬ 
science is the conservator of the outworn and the outgrown. 
On the defensive, it sophisticates and circumvents the rights 
of others; on the offensive it simply tramples them down. 
Though shocking at first, on second thought no question 
could be more natural than the one Santayana asks in this 
connection: 

Is not morality a worse enemy of spirit than immorality ? Is it not more 
hopelessly deceptive and entangling? Those romantic poets, for instance, 
whose lives were often so irregular—were they not evidently far more 
spiritiril than the good people whom they shocked?^ 

'fhe fanatical conscience, frequently associated with back- 
wartl religions and not infrequently with forward national¬ 
isms, \vc have all known and have sufficiently dispraised, 
though its influence in the world we have not yet countered. 
\\'e kfiow that it has historically run rivers of blood and has, 
even when stopping short of violence, contracted too nar¬ 
rowly the ranges of life. But the conscience of the patrioteer 
in newer times equally invites men to another sacred death, 
this time in the name of nationalism—invites them sheerly 
on its own unction and ringing conviction. And now come 
Comnumismand Fascism and what other" isms "invitingmen 
in the name of nationalism or internationalism or even of 
humanity itself, to wade more rivers of blood through dic¬ 
tatorships, red or white, black or brown, in order to reach— 
to reach utopias as unvouched for among the possibilities 
of human nature as the humblest fanatic’s conscience is un¬ 
implemented by any demonstration of truth. 

Seeing all this, I have thought it worth an extended effort 
to elucidate the notion that the dicta of conscience are just 

• Phtlonism and the Spiritual Lije^ p. 84. 
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the dicta of conscience; that they carry no demonstrable 
claim upon anybody save upon the person who makes them- 
that the person who adduces his conscieinious beliefs or 
feelings as the prime reason for other people to modify their 
conduct is really the pathetic person he must not infre¬ 
quently appear to be. Convinced that every quest for power 
is but the outwriting of the inner impetuosity of conscience, 
or of what may in a crisis become conscience, it has seemed 
to me a matter of some importance to minimize the prestige 
influence of conscientiousness. If others once see that the 
dictates of conscience are but private feelings and thoughts 
publicly vocalized by the never-ending audacity of self- 
elected people, others are likely to treat them as puffs of 
breath, emitted in bad taste (unless they themselves have 
the same thoughts and feelings, or unless these are accom¬ 
panied by more than the show of conscientiousness). There 
is little doubt that the prestige influence of conscientiousness 
itself is very great, and, on the whole, very bad. By destroy¬ 
ing faith in the self-righteousness of others, I have thought to 

lead men to trust themselves. For if it must be conscience 
why not one’s own 

This question brings us back to the inner life and to the 
compensations there available for outer frustrations. Pre¬ 
paratory to some slackening of the public prestige of con¬ 
scientiousness, I have already sought in every way possible 
to enhance its private significance. Foreseeing in imagination 
the day when men might cease to enjoy the miseries inflicted 


1 Compare Pirandello’s discerning statement: “I beg your pardon, my good 
people. You have just had a big word in your mouths; permit me now to insert a 
tiny, tiny thought in your minds. This thought: that your conscience, here, has 
nothing to do with the case. I shall not say that it is worth nothing, if it means 
everything to you; I shall say, to please you, that I similarly have my own, and know 
that it is worth nothing. Do you know why.? Because I know, there is your con¬ 
science, too. Ah, yes. And so very different from mine. Excuse me, if I talk for a 
moment like the philosophers ” (Onr, None and a Hundred Thousand, p. 46). 
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upon them in the name of some exhibitionist raising with his 
voice his private conscience to a public power and nerving 
himself to tell others what they ought to do, I have sought 
to enable men to enjoy their own consciences rather than to 
inflict them upon others. Charity, it is said, should begin at 
home, and if anybody should be made to suffer for conscience 
why should not the possessor suffer his own? Surely no 
sinner should be disallowed his future merely because some 
saint has had his past. I have, therefore, invited men through 
their own contemplative consciousness to enjoy their con¬ 
science tensions as aesthetic material. At any rate, this is a 
nobler prescription that the one that encourages every ^ 
possessor of a conscience to perpetrate upon his neighbors in 
its name what he will. Seeing how the push for power, 
however cruel, is condoned and patronized when it becomes 
conscience, I am moved to provide an antidote; but the only 
antidote that conscientious people can stomach is home¬ 
opathic. Short of my final radical proposal, then, I submit 
that there must be many stout consciences to bring any 
given stout conscience to bay. The illusion of omniscience 
which leads a man to think sentiments worth expressing and 
pushing merely because he is conscientious about them easily 
leads him also to such omnipotence of action as others can be 
got to allow. On the level of conscience, sales resistance in the 
form of stout opposing consciences is an indispensability for 
social order, as Hobbes long ago saw and said. Others must 
be doubly encouraged not to follow a man merely because 
he seems or is conscientious, since we are obliged to encourage 
the man himself to follow his conscience. “Follow your 
conscience,” says Ruskin, “but first be certain that it is not 
the conscience of an ass.” That is good advice, without a 
doubt, but if after our best advice a man's conscience 
is still the conscience of an ass, we still must, if he asks 
us, encourage him to follow it, until he can outgrow it 
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or until we can make room for him in the psychopathic 

ward. 


The grounds upon which we must do this have already 
been elucidated m discussing the role of conscience inside 
consciousness.* But we must touch upon them again in ex¬ 
tending now the right, yea, the necessity of a man’s following 
his conscience into action, when and while it insists upon 
action. The drive of conscience is, of course, toward action. 
Indeed, its claim ordinarily takes the form of holding that 
one action is better than any alternative. Now the fact that 
the claim cannot be demonstrated to be true is certainly 
reason enough for other men’s not being drawn into action 
around the claim itself as sanction; but it is not an adequate 
reason for the possessor of the conscience not to follow it. 
Indeed, it constitutes reason enough why he should follow 
it as far into action as other men will allow; for just as man’s 
inner life cannot run completely minus a governor without 
landing him in the asylum, so also the life of action to which 
man is called, into which conscience itself drives him, must 
be made unitary. To act at all as a man, one must follow a 
course of action. Any course of action is better than none 
when the occasion exacts and the heat of life is upon us. And 
so since action requires a course amid a field of inducements, 
conscience is, as I have earlier indicated, the penalty we pay 
for being active animals in a world too fertile with clues for 
action. It is narrowing, without a doubt; but better be 
narrow and be, than try to be everything and thus cease to be 
a man. Yes, a man must follow his conscience inside and 
outside consciousness, if he is to become his best self. But 
if other men let this obligation which his conscience lays 
upon him also without further reason obligate them, the 


possessor of the conscience ceases to be disciplined by his 
conscience (they become the disciplined ones) and conscience 


' Supra, p. 245. 
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makes of its possessor a tyrant rather than a man among men. 
It is as much the duty, therefore, of every man not to follow 
the other fellow's conscience, however the other fellow may 
urge it upon him, as it is his duty to follow his own con^ 
science, however much he may be tempted to wreak it upon 
other men rather than upon himself. And the duty is of a 
piece; for as no man can come to himself without following 

without following 
his course. But the price the man must pay in order to follow 
his own clearly indicates the discipline conscience must 
undergo to be externally available without harm. 

It is, indeed, clairvoyance of this painful discipline, we 
suggest, that leads conscience to seek its place in the sun 
before becoming master of its own house. In truth, the dis¬ 
cipline required for aesthetically appropriating any of the 
treasures of imagination is so arduous and the pain of en¬ 
joying one's own conscience as dynamic essence so great, 
that conscience, threatened with defeat, subverts con¬ 
sciousness into an action conspiracy to save its face and cloak 
its intent, and goes forth in quest of allies in the great task of 
self-mastery. Convinced, as Professor Bennett has put it, 
that “Unity and integration in the self are concomitant with 
unity and integration in the world known by the self,"^ the 
ego has announced through the voice of conscience the 
dictum of equality as its only salvation. A foreign war is on 
with the real intent of securing domestic peace. Conscience 
is a sovereign, however, who has been doomed by nature to 
dominance. Had she been consulted, she might have elected 
not to be queen; but once queen she must carry on—and the 
royal business is one of power. She must, for the honor of her 
house stand out against limitations of power that once ac¬ 
complished against her protests she gratefully accepts. The 


his course^ so no man can come to himself 


* Tht Dilemma of Religious Knowledge^ p. 107. 
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subjects do her majesty a favor in dutifully frustrating her 
duty drive aimed at their subjection. 

Without pressing further the allegory, we recall that in 
making the case against conscience as guide to social action 
we wrote: “Equalize in order to dominate.” We now add, in 
behalf of conscience, that the equality dictum may be made 
to read, “Equalize others in order to rule one’s self.” So 
interpreted, the equality dictum represents the self in its 
fated egocentrism prescribing self-abnegation, in fashion 
homeopathic. Remembering the not infrequent psychological 
readiness of children for punishment and the tendency of all 
adults toward self-punishing reactions,' we may now indeed 
suggest that the drive of conscience toward equalitarianism 
is its self-punitive bid for absolution from its ancient power 
curse. By nature it must seek to extend into action the 
influence of its ought, pushing its way over other men with¬ 
out limit. But it has clairvoyance that the more it succeeds 
at this, the more completely it fails of absolution and private 
peace through self-conquest. “One of the regrettable, if 
diverting, effects,of extreme inequality,” says Tawnev, “as 
those who examine their own consciences will agree, is its 
tendency to weaken the capacity for impartial judgment.”^ 
Now this lack of impartial judgment is, as we learned from 
the psychoanalysts, the congenital defect that prevents 
perfect hygiene of the self. So conscience, clairvoyant of all 
this, as I say, bids through equalitarian oughtness for exter¬ 
nal self-correction and inner purification. She knows that if 
not withstood she will do that for which she will be sorry. 

But all consciences are in the same condition. Therefore, 
they unite with one voice, though, as we have seen, it is not 
an unequivocal voice in any of them, in enunciating equality 

* Tawney, Equality^ P- 3 '* 

‘Though not with this Intent, Hartmann's Ethics, especially vol. Ill, constitutes 
an outstanding contemporary celebration of “the sense of guilt.” 
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as the final moral demand. Afraid of freedom until itself 
freed from the cruel thirst for power, every conscience— 
reversing the shield the other side of which was truly enough 
depicted by Hobbes—cries out to all consciences to unite 
against its own inordinate thirst for dominance. Looking at 
conscience from this angle, one sees new light upon the sub^ 
missiveness of men in the face of great social wrongs. Each 
man feels in his heart that he has something coming to him 
in payment for what he has perpetrated. Up to a point he 
enjoys what he feels he deservedly suffers. A great danger 
indeed is that this masochistic attitude, once aroused, will 
be too far extended, as Jefferson immortally declared in the 
Declaration of Independence. That this be not so, we must 
indeed urge upon every conscience the duty of standing 
against all consciences for conscience* sake. For if one is to 
seek rightness through power, the only possibility of achiev¬ 
ing it is by the counterbalancing of powers themselves. A 
confederation of wrongs (power complexes) does in a sense 
make a right (social order). 

Now there can be no doubt but that this is what is gener¬ 
ally called social order—private feelings of oughtness (per¬ 
sona! rights) at bay before one another. But this is an exten¬ 
sion into society of Hobbes’s state of nature, which society or 
order was supposed to supplant. Democratic cooperation is 
in general a tolerance of the rights of others as the necessary 
price of getting one’s own rights respected and safeguarded. 
Such a social order is a stalemate of disorder. It is but a 
peaceful oasis in a vast menacing desert. That it is possible 
for the interrelations of men to be thus constituted, however, 
is clear from the facts themselves. And that what has so long 
been, can and may continue to be is not to be denied by the 
cautious. It is, of course, true that an order which is in fact 
a truce from disorder reverts now and then to piecemeal 
disorder, and that it may occasionally revert to wholesale 
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disorder has been true and is likely to be true in the future 
But that such disorder, whether piecemeal or wholesale r.n 
justify itself by claiming itself a means to an order ’of a 
different sort is not plausible. The communistic theory of a 
genuinely classless society as the fruit of a class struggle is 
sheer romanticism. Nor does the religious notion of making 
men conscious of and humble before duties rather than 
clamorous for rights, as in capitalism and communism alike 
brighten the prospect for a permanent, frictionless social’ 
order. Duties, as the lawyer is so quick to remind us are 
correlatives of rights; and the doing of duty is alwa’ys a 
yielding before the more imperious rights of somebody else', 
whether so recognized and so identified or not. 

V 

This means, in a word, that oughtness is propaedeutic only 
to such an order as we have been describing. If there exists 
the possibility of another sort of order, the path to it must 
somehow circumvent the power route. No social order built 
upon conscience can avoid this power poison; for conscience 
is a push for power, and its only respite is the truce of war. 
Is this to be understood as implying that there is a path to 
rightness around power, skirting conscience altogether? 
Such a possibility depends, I believe, upon the resolution 
into concrete meaning of my earlier paradox, that the strictly 
private is the most truly sharable. If what men already have 
as their very own is already and at the same time a value to 
others, then it does not have to be made so. In being privately 
held and valued, it is already publicly valuable. Unless 
private good can as private be shown to be also public, there 
is no hope, one may suspect, for other than a truce in the 
war of all against each. I say already, because the notion of 
the communist that we can start with a world completely 
wrong and through means therefore themselves wrong end 
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with a world completely right does not make sense save as 
frank fantasy. But we seem to be saying now what, when the 
idealists said it, we vehemently denied; for we seem to be 
saying that what can ever be right must be already so. 
Indeed, we are saying more and worse than that—and 
thereby hangs our hope of saying something better than the 
idealists said—we are really saying that unless the individual¬ 
istic is common, that unless the private is shared, that unless 
egoism is a good for others now, there never can be other good 
than power triumphant or checkmated. Idealism sought the 
sharable by substituting the common for the individual, or, 
as pragmatism, sought the private in the public, the indi¬ 
vidualistic in the social. But in doing so, it seems always, as 
token of power technique, to confront and to accept the 
forcing of men to be free. But that is to accept as itself ideal 
what we have been describing as the conflicts of interests 
resolved into an always unstable balance of power. 

Is there, on the other hand, a type of real rather than 
merely putative value which for one to have more of means 
also for another not to have less of? The moralists have 
talked of this; we would find it if possible. Those who have 
talked of it most, however, have been those who looked for 
it in the public, the common. We have already renounced 
that in discouragement. So we ought to examine those who 
have thought to find it where we ourselves believe it to be— 
in the private. And not only those who sought to find it in 
private but those who proposed to keep it there, once found. 
The projection of the private is itself at a price of reprisal, 
as we have seen. And though the private may be publicly 
engendered, it is nevertheless as private that it becomes 
valuable. On the general observation that men do not prize 
others individualities until they have learned to appreciate 
their own, we feel that our hope lies in those who have 
ignored both the primordial gregarious and the subsequent 
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(projected) social as the locus of value, and have kept atten 
tion concentrated upon the private as the locus and s.u.rce 
of value. The utilitarians as moralists and the Ando 
American social contractors as political thinkers best answer 
our description as sources of hope and help, h'or the one has 
centered attention upon pleasure, the most private of feel¬ 
ings, as the only value; and the other has emphasi/ed the 
confluence of thoughts, themselves private, as the only 
source of a just social order. 

Indeed before we seek to find out how these tarious 
thinkers believed possible the sharing of the private, it will 
be well fully to appreciate how widespread is the belief that 
however it be explained as possible, the private as the essence 
of value is what must be shared if anything is. It is to the 
communists themselves that I particularly allude. Whatever 
one may think of their revival of the Platonic notion that the 
maximization of sociality depends upon the increase of 
things which are described at once by “meum” and “teum ” 
there can be little doubt that the communist looks forward 
as an ideal to the release of individual energies, to the increase 
of the private. The trouble with private property in his esti¬ 
mation is that it decreases the amount of the most private 
satisfactions, the psychic. He really wishes to communize the 
value irrelevants in order to individualize the value essen¬ 
tials. If there be any doubt as to the egocentric nature of his 
value conception, let one only recall that at the bottom of his 
indictment of the social order that prevails is the notion that 
value created by one for another is surplus; the only norm 
of value is what one creates for himself. Everyone can create 
enough for himself, and the communist clamors for a society 
in which this egocentrism can be recognized for what it 
actually is—the goods pattern, the right course. Only when 
the justice of egoism is recognized will he produce so fully 
according to his excessive abilities that distribution may be 
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according to needs. Benevolence as charity only after and 
upon egoism as right. 

The social contractors were at one with this ideal. Man’s 
life is his own, his liberty is his very own; and these two exist 
for the pursuit, and are justified by the possession, of happi¬ 
ness. Now happiness is so strictly one’s own that the utili¬ 
tarians saw no way of getting general happiness save through 
the summation of individual happinesses. How strong this 
notion was is crucially illustrated by Bentham, who was 
willing to face the shipwreck of his consistency upon stead¬ 
fastness to the priority of privacy in the life of value. For, 
on the one hand, he acknowledges in a little known manu¬ 
script that “It is vain to talk of adding quantities which 
after the addition will continue distinct as they were before, 
one man’s happiness will never be another man’s happiness: 
a gain to one man is no gain to another: you might as well 
pretend to add twenty apples to twenty pears, which after 
you had done that could not be forty of any one thing but 
twenty of each just as there was before.”^ But, on the other 
hand, after admitting that “this addibility of the happiness 
of different subjects” was “fictitious,” he proceeds to say 
that unless we postulate the addibility of these private 
increments into a public resultant, “all political reasoning 
is at a stand.It will be remembered that Mill was quite 
as heroic as Bentham in his determination to get general 
happiness out of private pleasure. The price he paid for 
saving himself from Bentham’s acknowledged inconsistency 
was. the condescending smile of every schoolboy since over 
the commonest logical fallacy. “No reason can be given,” 
wTites he, “why the general happiness is desirable, except 
that each person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, 
desires his own happiness. This, however, being a fact, we 

* Bentham, “Dimension of Happiness,” MSS. U.C., no. I4. (Quoted by Halevy, 
PhiloiophUal Radicalism^ p, 495.) 
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have not only all the proof which the case admits of but all 
which It IS possible to require, that happiness is a good; that 

1 ^ 1 person, and the 

general happiness, therefore, a good to the aggregate of all 

persons.”* 

I have been bound to parade the failure of these men at the 
task in order to indicate the centrality of our principle. They 
faced thinly disguised failure in logic in order to preserve 
integrity of insight. Sidgwick acknowledged, as we have 
seen, the failure of his predecessors, and added with hardly 
less reserve his own, at the task of showing that private 
pleasure is always a, if not the, public good. But we hive 
already observed, and now need only be reminded of, the 
failure of those who have tried to assimilate the private to 
the public good. On the part of the individualists we meet 
inconsistency; on the part of the idealists tyranny. And on 
the part of both, the willingness to pay each his own price 
for believing in the sharability of value. And far and wide is 
echoed a faith well voiced by C. Delisle Burns,^ that “It 
is an illusion to suppose that the more common life there- is, 
the less individuality there is. The whole thing grows: as 
common life grows, so individuality grows, because there is 
no fixed limit to human capacities. Thus dressing alike and 
eating the same sort of food do increase the similarity be- 
tween men s minds# The ^re^ of wh&t is common is larger* 
but that does not mean that the area of what is unique or 
original or individual is smaller. Both what is common and 
what is uncommon increase.” 

Let it be remembered, however, why we cannot accept 
either this easy statement of fact without explanation of 
what is shared and how the sharing occurs or the resultants 
of inconsistency or tyranny on the part of those who have 

^ Utilitarianism (Everyman’s ed.), pp. 32-33. 

* Leisure in the Modern Worlds p. 25. 
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sought to explain the technique of sharing. It is that a limi¬ 
tation is imposed upon the life of value by both sets of failure. 
We seek the emancipation and maximization of value, even 
if it involves the recession of conscience. We prefer incon¬ 
sistency to tyranny, but cannot content ourselves with either. 
Can we remove the difficulty that has attended those who 
have sought the primacy of privacy in the life of value? 
Let me here recall as an illustration the social-contract view 
more fully exposed in Chap. V. Rights which are lacking in 
personal competency, so runs the view there cited, should be 
made subjects for compact, for thus can power and enjoy¬ 
ment be increased. *‘But it does not follow,” continues our 
contractor, “that the more natural rights of every kind we 
resign the more securely we possess,—because if we resign 
those of the first class we may suffer much by the exchange, 
for where the right and the power are equal with each other 
in the individual naturally they ought to rest there.” This 
doctrine seems clearly to rest the social order not primarily 
upon sociality but upon individuality. Men surrender to 
commonalty only what they must in order to enjoy and 
develop the more fully what is not common but private. 

These rights which exist as private prerogatives because 
not dependent upon permission from others are here said to 
be “the rights of thinking, speaking, forming and giving 
opinions.” Now in one sense, it is the most natural and easy 
thing in the world to share such things as are mentioned 
here—thoughts, feelings, talk. It costs nothing to share 
them: we have them before and we have them after giving. 
There need be no jealousy over such things—they are com¬ 
mon in the sense that for one person to get them does not 
mean another person is not to have them. We often cannot 
prevent the sharing of these; whereas other more tangible 
things really cannot, in any strict sense, be shared. Property, 
for instance, cannot really be shared—not even when pub- 
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licly owned: one person exploits one part of it and another 

person another part; or one person exploits it all at one time 

and another person, if it be not dissipated, at another time. 

No two persons can eat the same segment of the same food 

at the same time. And so with all material things. Ownership 

may be shared, but not the things. This is but to say that 

only ideas of things may be shared—and one may have ideas 
of private as of public property. 

But in what sense can ideas themselves be shared? Surely 
two different minds do not have the same ideas. Each has 
its own ideas. I can never have your thoughts and feelings. 
When I say that I have yours, I mean of course that I have 
mine. When we think of the same object or feel alike about 
it, we say that we share a thought or feeling. But we do not 
share thoughts or feelings in the sense that either has that of 
the other; for each has his own. For two or more people, then, 
to have “common” ideas really means for them to have 
separate ideas of the same thing.' It is clear, nevertheless, 
that the ideas are not the thing, and consequently there is no 
prima facie warrant for concluding that because the thing is 
one (as that of which all the ideas are), the ideas are not two 
or more. Being two or more, they are as distinct and as 
separate as though they were not of the same. Of feelings 
all this is certainly no less true. It seems veritably true, then, 
of both ideas and feelings that the reason we do not get dis¬ 
turbed over having to share them with others is that we give 

* I do not need to be reminded by epistemologists that I am punching their hor¬ 
nets' nest. I am painfully aware of it. But while awaiting their domestication of the 
hornets, the moralist, and especially the social thinker, cannot reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to twiddle his thumbs. Let all thinkers talk common sense, if possible, until 
specialized knowledge arrives. "There is,” if I may let Pirandello speak for me, 
"no ill-will in the matter. I would have you persuaded at least of this. You know 
yourself, feel yourself, will yourself in a fashion that is not mine, but yours; and once 
again, you believe that yours is right and mine is wrong. It may be so, 1 am not 
saying it isn’t. But can your fashion be mine, and vice-versa?” (Owe, and a 
Hundred Thousand^ p. 59). 
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nothing up in doing so. They are ours beyond a doubt, and 
cannot be taken by others or even given by us to others. 
Shall we not, therefore, lay down as a law this ?— Not until 
two bodies occupy the same space will two minds have the same 
idea or emotion. But we ourselves have used the term sharing. 
What is it that we do when we say we share anything? The 
paradox deepens unless we can answer that. 

It might seem that what we more nearly share than any¬ 
thing else is the word that stands for the same thing. And 
yet, on second thought, each speaks and writes his own word, 
though it be pronounced and spelled alike. At bottom it is 
only the meaning that is shared, in the sense that each and 
both have the same. Whatever this remark of common sense 
means, it is clear that not everything acquires the same mean¬ 
ing to everybody. What is wholly and unavoidably public, 
like air, seems easily to acquire the same meaning to many 
minds; what is wholly and unavoidably private, like feeling, 
seems easily to acquire the same meaning to many minds; 
but it appears that what is either private or public but may 
become the other, acquires different meanings to different 
persons, depending, among other factors perhaps, upon their 
location with reference to its possession. The hope of fully 
extending shared experience through the device of increasing 
the amount of what can be made, but is not yet made, the 
jointly owned would seem to be open to the same effective 
criticism that Aristotle made of Plato’s communism. Sharing 
is not necessarily maximized by communizing. 

What is irremediably public is severely limited in extent. 
But what is essentially private is almost unlimited. It would 
seem therefore the fullest discovery and exploitation of the 
strictly individualized that constitutes the greatest hope of 
mutuality. What we possess in that irremediable sense of 
meaning we joy to communicate and only that. Poetry, 
music, art in general is fullest of meaning; for our under- 
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standing and even enjoyment of it are as irrevocably ours 
as were the artist’s his. And yet he joys to furnish us a stim¬ 
ulus that will awaken in us something which though as 
private as his experience nevertheless answers to the same 

description as his. 


Whether and how far the spread of the common is the 
surest way to facilitate discovery and exploitation of the 
private is a matter to be experimented with rather than with 
socialists and communists to be dogmatized about. What we 
need to know is what are the limits of public property that 
would give the maximum of private significance. Sameness of 
stimulus beyond a point dulls the desire to communicate; 
difference of stimulus beyond a point discourages communi¬ 
cation by making it difficult. Where the line is between the 
two, I repeat is a matter not of dogma but of doubt. The 
technique of the extension, however, is in less doubt. 

Surely Jefferson and Locke were right in playing up the 
contractual idea as the technique through which alone a 
society could be built that would maximize at once the 
individual and the common. The contractual idea makes the 
enlargement of the common a matter of consent. All inter¬ 
course between private minds must be through a meeting of 
these minds and a voluntary surrender of something by one 
for a consideration forthcoming from another. And while we 
have seen the difficulty attending this process with reference 
to the great society, let us not forget that the very imper¬ 
sonality thereof, however far short it may have fallen of the 
ideal, has made it possible for an ever increasing number of 
small societies to flourish inside its borders and under its 
auspices which do in much larger measure fulfill the specifi¬ 
cations here written down for what we call the sharing of 
experience. It is in the number and the quality of these 
strictly voluntary organizations, which one may join and 
quit at his own pleasure, that one finds the real significance 
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of the democratic drive as directed by Jefferson and Locke. 
Moreover, it is notable that when Marx comes to state the 
conditions of a genuinely utopian society as compared to one 
that is but half way, his contrast is between “a natural- 
grown*’ and a “voluntarily divided*’ society. It is by and in 
the former that, as he says, “ Man’s own act becomes to him 
an alien power standing over against him, dominating him, 
instead of being ruled by him.’’^ It is in the latter alone that 
he finds his true vocation. 


VI 

If we may say, then, that the private lends itself most fully 
and fruitfully to what has been called sharing, we return 
from our preoccupation with the outer question of social 
order and center attention again upon the inner as aesthetic 
material for the- self. As over against the communist who 
proposes to wade through turmoil to a classless society and 
somehow afterwards to transmute force into consent, we 
must, then, begin where we are. As over against the Christian 
who becomes, like John Brown, “God’s angry man,”^ push¬ 
ing all before him in the name of his throbbing ought, we 
begin where we are. This means now, however, to begin not 
with conscience, but with the understanding of conscience. 
That is a distinction that makes a great deal of difference in 
the outcome. VVe have seen that our conscience stands for 

‘ Kastman, op. p. i, 

2 In reviewing for The IVorld Tomorrow, Leon.-ird Ehrlich’s book on John Brown 
by this title, a zealous soul declares: “In a time when fanatics in great causes are 
too few God's Angry Man is a moral tonic. When American politics has no cause, 
when even religion lacks a cause, when moral apathy and social despair are in the 
saddle, John Brown, furious, fanatical and impractical though he may be, must 
be heard, not hanged " (March 15, 1933). It is only in the spirit of another reformer 
who said that those who take the sword will perish by the sword, to remark that the 
meaning of the “must” is that somebody has to hang. If so, why not he? He got 
heard; it s only fair to let him get hanged. The pathos of the fate of martyrs is never 
wholly unmixed with justice. 
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the elemental drive of protoplasm that gets formed by the 
world and others as it forms itself into man. But whether 
instinctive id or disciplined superego seeking to subvert to 
action the whole of contemplative consciousness, it pushes 
ever pushes for power. It integrates the self within - it seeks 
to integrate around itself the world without. Erom the throne 
of omniscient judgment it annihilates its enemies and intimi¬ 
dates the world with its ought or its ought not; and it follows 
hard upon its verbal thunderbolt with the artillery of action 
clearing a path for duty by coercion. But the unity that 
results is a unity of dominance, which does not exceed the 
degree or outlast the tenure of the dominance itself. Such 
is the outer order that results from oughtness. But if con¬ 
science learns a lesson of charity at home, and renounces sup¬ 
pression as a law among its members—a lesson derived from 
the sacred Oracle-it then does penance for its suppression 
abroad and transforming its oughtness against itself enlists 
by a dictum of equality the aid of all other consciences to 
discipline it into humility. The power motive is still the 

principle of order, however, and an equilibrium is preca- 
riously maintained. 

Suppose, however, instead of all this, by whatever magic 
necessary, understanding of conscience be added to 
conscience. The self now unified arises in its unity to subordi¬ 
nate the driving part to the contemplative whole. Con¬ 
sciousness looks upon conscience and finds it good, not merely 
for what henceforth it can achieve, but for what it is in its 
own nature, a dynamic datum to a contemplative mind. If 
conscience must strive against something, let it strive against 
consciousness that holds conscience in a logical net for inspec¬ 
tion, as a baby deliciously struggles against and yet in its 
mother s embrace. The way to renounce power is to sublimate 
conscience and all the driven which it totalizes. But the way 
to renounce it is not to suppress it in turn but to contem- 
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plate and enjoy the fever and impetuosity that stage the 
inner drama of life. Now, if conscience could be utilized by 
consciousness for such aesthetic ends rather than being 
allowed to remain the driving wedge for the conquest of the 
outer order, we should have arrived at self-realization down 
another than the power route. Could this be done on a large 
scale ? Remembering Gandhi and a Mother India fecund of 
many Gandhis, I do not doubt that it could. Is it to be 
heartily recommended ? I do not know. 

That it could be done, and done on a large scale, is no 
mere matter of conjecture. Contrast the philosophy of life of 
the Orient in general with the philosophy of life of the Occi¬ 
dent. It is the story of purpose internalized versus that of 
externalized power. Only a large scale provincialism of the 
Western mind beclouds the clear possibility of the renunci¬ 
ation of power as the goal of life and with it the conquest of 
outer rush and hurry. We have said to ourselves so insistently 
since Bacon that knowledge is power and have exemplified 
it so wonderfully in the control of nature and the domination 
of man that we have all but forgotten that older than that 
notion, exemplified in far more lives than exemplify it, and 
justified by its own appropriate fruit, is the conception of 
knowledge as contemplation of being. The Easterner wonders 
at what we think worth while no less than we wonder at his 
scale of values. Such a mind as his sees through the ethics 
of equality a half-hearted attempt on our part to checkmate 
the power motive rather than whole-heartedly and cleanly 
to surmount it. Says a devout Japanese observer of the West: 
“I conjecture from my personal experiences in Western 
Europe that an abnormally immoderate hankering after 
self-assertion . . . has given rise to the theory of human 
equality.”^ Such, you recall, has been, with its masochistic 
counterpart, the upshot of our own diagnosis of the 

* Fujisawa, International Journal of Ethics^ 39:419. 
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standard equality configuration of the Western mind under 

Christendom. 

That we could articulate the outer world with the inner is 
certain, given time enough and proper motivation. The way 
has been traversed before us, and signposts would show us 
how to go. But do we wish to go.? That we do not now is 
certain. We wish to go on as we have gone-to conquer or 
be conquered. Would it be a better world if we decided to 
renounce power and seek peace.? That my own conscience is 
not proudly omniscient enough to declare. Gandhi may yet 
teach us that the renunciation of power is supervirtue; and 
if so that will be the easiest way to win our wills away from 
power. We might be ensnared to renounce power under the 
guise of getting more power than we renounced. And who 
indeed will say with certain knowledge that he who rules over 
himself in peace with complete composure may not be greater 
and better than he who dominates the world Elevate under¬ 
standing above conscience, or depress conscience into con¬ 
sciousness; and the quest for true value will already have 
progressed beyond the impetuosity of oughtness. To under¬ 
stand all is no longer to be hurried or worried about any. 
Our nearest approach has been to emphasize the richness of 
the aesthetic pattern furnished by conscience to understand¬ 
ing. To find ourselves our greatest reward would reduce 
painlessly our lust for the conquest of the outer. Once content 
with ourselves, we should lack the motive to dominate our 
fellow men, even to dominate them in the name of conscience. 
From this point of view the last ought impulse of the imperi¬ 
ous conscience would be to legislate itself into an abiding 
object for the contemplative self. Let this not be confused 
with the Christian humility of “not my will be done”; for 
that is a humility upon which a greater pride doth grow— 

'Compare John Cowp r Powys’ eloquent plea in his heroic A Philosophy of 
Sohtude. r j j 
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''thy will be done.” Our renunciation is not to be a mere 
transfer of power to someone who can compensate us by 
misusing grandly what we could misuse only pitiably. To 
achieve its end our renunciation must be a conviction that 
power is not itself worth while. This, never doubt, is the great 
renunciation. For, if with our prejudices for the dynamic we 
hold with Plato “that the definition of being is simply 
power,”^ we would be headed through this countergesture 
toward Nirvana rather than toward heaven. I have thought 
it worth while to indicate clearly that half-hearted depreca¬ 
tions of “immoral” elements in democratic societies by 
Christian-communistic Niebuhrs—of whom we shall hear 
more with the continuance of unwonted external hardships 
—are preludes of defeatism for the Western spirit. You will 
not wonder, therefore, at my hesitation before a renunciation 
so great as this involved in exorcising the power curse. 

If such a balance of powers as that ideally envisaged by 
democracy and actually sought by communism under the 
conscience urge of equalitarianism should leave men con¬ 
vinced that they had achieved everything they wanted save 
what they wanted most, that is, a genuinely free self in a 
genuinely voluntary society—then we of the West would 
not only have made up our minds to go occult, but would 
have achieved the first step in that fateful direction. We 
would, then, have convinced ourselves that social orders of 
oughtness, even at their best, depend upon the police to 
maintain the balance of consciences at bay before one 
another. Meantime, as social forces move toward the left 
with the consequent relieving of the individual of the distrac¬ 
tion of property and other external cares, I have sought to 
show him treasures as yet unexploited by him in his inner 
life, among which conscience conceived as dynamic essence 
is by no means least. Discouragement with the Western way 

^ Sophist 247. 
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is widespread; understanding and acceptance of tiie Eastern 
way are not yet general Though they ,nay in the long last he 
utterly mcompanble, there is for the indecisive pi'sent a 
mediatory position, the aesthetic attitude which I hav> 
recommended, and a strategic technique thereto, psycho 
analysis, the brain child of an essentially Oriental nind 
The Eastern way has ordinarily been represented to us as 
the way of passivity. If, however, we make Oriental passivity 
but an inner activity, which it essentially is, and our Western 
way an outer activity, which it clearly is, we have then in 
activity a mediatory conception between the East and the 
West. Short of the nescience of its final consummation the 
Eastern way becomes in our previous terms the drive of 
conscience for integration within consciousness; and our wav 
the drive of conscience for outer order. As I have frequently 
observed, however, we drive for outer order as compensation 
for inner disorder, and hope from outer success to reap the 
reward of inner peace. If we were to grow sufficiently dis 
couraged over the results obtainable from this deflected pro 
cedure, we might tackle the inner job first; and if we were 
successful at it, we might very well feel that the outer task 
was then not worth while. This conception of yoga and other 
oriental practices as an inner drive for power, that is, for 
self-mastery, has led a distinguished psychoanalyst of our 
time to say that Actually the dynamic conception of force, 
of power, is the only one which is common to physical and 
psychical experience.”' “The mastery of the world is given 
up,” as the same writer continues, “and there remains as an 
exclusive goal of the libido the mastery of the self ”2 And 
what activity does not go on under the placid exterior in order 
to master the self! As Buddha says: “Where there is no self- 

‘ Alexander, "Buddhistic Training as an Artificial Catatonia ..." T/ie 
Psychoanalytic Review^ i8; 130. ’ 

* Ibid.^ p. 130. 
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absorption, there is no wisdom, and no wisdom where there 
is no self-absorption, and he who has both self-absorption 
and wisdom is near Nirvana.”* So difficult is this task ad¬ 
mitted to be that more lives than one are not infrequently 
necessary to finish it. This inner activity, which from an 
external view we have called passivity, feeds upon itself, as 
does our lust for external power, growing greater and greater, 
until burrowing deeper and deeper into its matrix, the self, 
it at last is said to reach and to cut the taproot of urgency 
both inner and outer, and power and activity vanish together. 
Note the eloquent description by Buddha of the fourth and 
final stage of this self-absorption, whose guerdon is Nirvana: 
‘*In such a zealous state of mind, refined, cleansed, purified, 
free of dross, supple, pliant, steadfast, invulnerable, I di¬ 
rected the heart toward recollected knowledge of previous 
forms of existence. I recollected many different forms of 
existence as of one life, then two lives, then three, then four, 
then five, then ten, then twenty—then a thousand, a hundred 
thousand, then times when many worlds were created, then 
times when many worlds declined, then times when many 
worlds arose—vanished.”* 

No, for that denouement, we Western men are not yet 
ready. Not ready for it when the communist presents the 
motive thereof disguised as a classless society. As Professor 
Lasswell has said, “The vagueness of the classless society 
symbol permits it to take on color according to the deeper 
yearnings for the reinstatement of that happy time in infancy 
when one was the center of the world which bent every effort 
to indulge one’s whims. The yearning for maternal care, and, 
deeper still, for the quiescence of the womb, may be gratified 
by endowing the future with joy without effort, with creative- 
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ness unbound by routine.”^ Not ready for it when the tired 
business man, or the bored society dame, or the practicing 
metaphysician presents it to us, in whatever several dis 
guises. Not ready for it though the psychoanalyst, discour¬ 
aged with external compromises which the stricken psyche 
wounds Itself the more to make, should flee to his Oriental 
matrix and oflFer to down the self with the prestige of science 
I have played in fancy with this drastic exorcism of the power 
curse laid on us by nature and laid in us by conscience, but 
do not seriously propose it as now available for Western 
man, or as in any future unambiguously desirable. 

What I have undertaken is much more modest and even 
more opportunistic. I have sought to expose the continuity 
between the power element which in nature reveals itself 
terribly in tidal waves, earthquakes, and survival of the 
fittest, which in society reveals itself little less terribly in the 
feline ferocity^f gossip, the cut-throat competition of busi¬ 
ness, and the bloody carnage of war—the continuity, I say, 
between these manifestations of power and the human 
conscience. It, too, has its way wherever it can, however it 
must. It pushes by suppression for the unification of con¬ 
sciousness; it pushes by coercion for the regimentation of 
men and the conquest of nature. But I have sought to orient 
it in consciousness, which though conscience is more than 
conscience. And against its fated push for power, inner and 
outer, I have recommended to consciousness, to human 
understanding, which though itself dynamic in spots is 
contemplative as a whole, the symmetry, the graphic pic¬ 
turesqueness, the intrinsic appeal of conscience as dynamic 
essence. I have refrained from saying that the imperative 
ought of conscience ought to be tamed by an understanding 
which neutralizes all animal urgency. I have refrained, from 
knowledge that to substitute my conscience for that of 

* Op. cit. 
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others, though for me a pleasing palliative, is no better on 
the whole. That men can neutralize the poisons of power 
in their own private lives by maximizing the fruits of power 
over either men or nature is not likely. Either experimental 
equalitarianism without determinable limit as the political 
and economic stalemate of spirits devoted to power (imple¬ 
mented as here suggested by dependable tolerance rather 
than by assured truth), or solipsistic self-absorption with 
the navel as symbol and Nirvana as the goal—these would 
appear to be the alternatives to perennial conflict for Western 
man at the present crossroads. 
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